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PREFACE 

The majority of the articles in these volum« were 
originally drafted by Mr. R. £. £rft6oven,*i.C.S., but the 
cjctensive alterations* and 'additicJts siibseijirfintly found 
necessary were contributed^ by, Ed.wAirdt.(-l.G.S. 

Sections on Geology were receiy^. from, the Dir.eCtor, 
Geological Survi^ of India^ and on Hi^oiy. and Arehaeo- 
iogy from Mr. A. M, T, Jacksont I.C.S. Professor Gatnmic 
revised the Botany sections and the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture those on Agriculture, while the 
5ecretary'General to the Goveni(>r'*Geiieral of Goa kmdiy 
scrutinized the articles on the Portuguese Possessions in 
India. The articles on Districts and Native States were 
revised by the Collectors and Political Agents respectively. 
Special acknowledgement is doe to Captain H. W. Bertbon, 
I A-, for revising the several articles on the Kathiawar 
States; and to Mr. E. M. Hodgson, of the Forest depart¬ 
ment, for a useful contribution on the Dangs. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

BOMBAY 

VOLUME I 

Bombay Pre»ldency»—Bombay, ih« Weslcm Proidency puTikst 
of British India, is divided into four revcntK Dirisiom and 
.^Yi; 1 Oiatricts. It also ittcludes nuiacrous ^fative 
States. The territory thus composed ertends from ij" $3,' to 
aS® *9' N. and from 6tf* 40' «*• 7^* 3a' E. The British Distrifli. 
including Sind, contain a tot^ area of 131,984 square miles, 
and a total population (acoordirtg to the Census of «9pi) of 
18,515,587; the Native States under the Bombay Government 
cover an additioiul area estimated at 63,761 square miles, with 
a population of 6,908,848^ total atea, 188.743 sq™rt miles; 
total population, a 3,414,13 5. I n the geographical limits of the 
Presidency arc included the Portuguese Poisesrions of G™, 
Dam 2 n, and Din, with an aggregate area of 1,470 square milei 
and a population (1900) of 53i,TpS i also Slate of Baroda, 
with an area of 8,099 Sfltiare miles and a population of 
1,693, which is under the political control of ih* f 
merit of India. The miilying settlement of Aden has an area 
of So square miles, with a population of 43,974. The capital 
of the Presidency, to which it has given its name, is BownsY 
CiTV, situated on an island on the shore of the Arnbian Sea in 
18® 55' N. and 71* 54' E- 

The Presidency is bounded on the north-wcsi, north, tod 
noith.east by Baluchistan, the British Province of the Punjala 
and the Native States of Rijputtoa; on the east by the Native 
States of the Central India Agency, the Central Protinces. 

BerSr, and the Dominions of the Nulm of Hydcitbid; on the 
south by the Presidency of Madras and the State of Mysore; 

And on tht ^est by tbc Ambian Sea- 

* Thii toMii bcl^kfl BfPiab*jr Ckj ud wWet h «■ » 

hcpimli Dutriirt mder A CoUNfoti btii iftdpdr like Otw 

ibnnrd ia 1906 by (be pAttilicH Kblndob- 

■OL 8, B 
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Between these HmJts are contained tracts of country varying 
greatly jn climate and physical aspects. Of these^ the most 
important are Sind„ Gujarat* the I>eccanp the Konkaup and the 
Carnatic. The District of North Kanam, at the exEreme south 
of the Presidency^ in so far as it can be brought within this 
scheme of division, lies partly in the Carnatic and partly in the 
Konkan. 

Sindt or the lower veJlcy of the IndoSp is the most northerly 
section of the Presidency. It includes the six Districts of 
Kar^hi, Hyderabad, Thar and PArkar, LarkSna, Sukkur, and 
the Upper Sind Frontier; and also the Native State of 
Khaitpuf. ^It differs widely in physteal features and climatCt 
no less than in the language^ dress, and customs of its Inhabi¬ 
tants, from the rest of th^ Presidencyj. from which it is cut off by 
the desert or the sea. Cultivation in Sind is, as a rule, possible 
only where irrigation exists, and the province is thus depen¬ 
dent on the animal inundation of the Indus with its subiiLdiaiy 
system of canals^ The surface of the land is a monotonous 
desert* interrupted by low cliffs or undulating sand-heaps, save 
only where the Hoods of the great river, or the silver streak of 
a canal* have transformed a waste of sand and ^crub Jungle Into 
broad acres cf smiling crop. Flat and arid for the most part* 
Sind possesses an indescribable charm in its wide expanse of 
reeds and water, where the AocmIs lie held from the adjacent 
crops by giant banks of earth, and the silence is broken only by 
the cries of myriads of wild fowl on the ving. 

*'^n striking contrast to the Sind desert, the phuns Gujarit 
stand first in the Presidency for richness of soil and density of 
popuIatioOi Thi^ are waiered by many rivers^ the moat famous 
of which are the NarbadA and the Tapci* whose valleys are 
sheets of unbroken culti^'ation. Towards the Bann of Cutch 
the rich plains pass into salt and sandiy waste, and the subsoil 
is brackish. Gujarat contains the Drstricts of Kalm, Abma^- 
AbAd, Broach, Surat* and F^nch Mah£ls, with numerous p^y 
Nari^'C States^ of which the most important are Cutch* Morvt, 
Gondai, and Bhaunagar* situated in Cutch and the peninsula 
of XlthtAwAr. Of these, Cutch js an island lying between 
22^ 47^ and 24"^ N. and 68* 25^ and 71° 11' E., cut off from the 
inainland by the great salt waste known as the Ranri. KlthiawOr 
is a peninsula lying between 20" 48^ and 23* 45^ N. and 68* 56*^ 
and 72'' 30^ It is connected wiEh the nuinland of Gujam 
by a neck of low-lying land which unti! 1813 was flooded during 
port of the year, and is still partly covered by a large lagoon, 
the Nal* The State of Baioda, thou^ contained within this 
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gco£Tftphlcal division, is not now politUaVijf altacbcd to the 

LSi"^ioi. »r tk. i= 

and low-levBl Uacts by the rugged line of the 
m SahyadTis, which ran parallel to the j 

hundred mile*- Fetched upon these 

the hill forts femous rn Marltbl history. Behind them he the 

scantily watered tracts of the Deccan plateau, for th*r prt 

an almost treeless ptam, sloping 

towards the level fields of Bertr end 

by the hills from the south-west monsoon. 

sirmounts their crest only to hml rts 

continent i^vHng the lard unwatered 

yields to much labour a hare measure of subsistence. In t 
valleys of the large rivers, where population ^ters on 
banks in busy towns, the soil is more ^ 

country is ever haunted bj- the spertre of fammfc H broe^ 
a race^of sturdy husbandmen, who show a marked 
over tbeir Gujarit brethren in their powert 
rigours Of a starvarion diet. The Deecan are 

Ahmadnagar, Poona, Siiira, and Sholipur. The Nam., Swl» 
included in this area are few and unimportant. To 

S NaSl Khlndesh. in the Tltpti vall^, ^ L"cS 
frftm T>i™an &S bemE plairu Central 

Provinces and Betlr, especially in its 

soil growing Bccllent cotton and wheat. Theban 1*™*^ 

rocky and unculdvable.l^id. -^o the u^ 

lS Ghits. where the rainlaU is heavy, the mam ^ 

grown in terraces in the broken ^untr^ tf 

Ghat Mltha or Mival. Over the P^‘ 

level tracts, a light min&B. if seasonable, produces good crops 

‘^Smh'^of the Deccan, three Disuicts, Bel^um. 

Dharwir, form the Bombay Camatic. « 

The large Native State of Kolhlpm uIm forms ^ ^ 
CamS which is otherwise kmwii as ‘be 

Owing to the edge of the Ghats bemg th^ly 

wooded or. Ihe west of these Detects, ^ ^ 
supply than the arid Deccan phuir ^ 

ulS^able to reckon on a more certaii. rainfolL 
system of numerous small tanks 

cultivation of irrigated crops on a ^ K™ja District is 

port™ of the 

coveted with conimuous forest. i tic v.ar.i*u». 
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5W£4'ptng ftKTHt and well-watfired fields, bearing rice crops 
beneath the giorms of the Ghai rainfall, and yidriing a sen 
wheat, cotton, and jmvir beyond the jone of the mcm^ooii's 
fury. Though the Western Gbits we here covered with dense 
jungle, their line is more broken than m the Deexan, so that 
the rivers, which elsewhere flow eastward across the continent, 
sometimes turn towards the western coastline m the Soutberti 
Carnatic. 

The low-ljing tract below the GhS^ts^ temfied the Konkan, 
contains the Districts of Thina, KoUba, EAtnagiri, Bombay 
City and Island, the below^Ghat section of Korth Kanara^ and 
the Nattw States of Savantv^di, Janj^ra, and jawhar. It is 
a difhcult country to travel in, for, in addition to rivers, crcekSi 
and harbours, there are many isolated peaks and detached 
ranges of hills. Thus^ tn north^t ThJina the Deccan trap 
forms a high table-landj which passes southwards in a series of 
abrupt isolated hills to the bare fiat laterite plateau of Raln^irii 
The granite and sandstone hills of North Kanara are locally 
reckoned as distinct from the main range of the Western Ghlts^ 
and the large proportion of forest it contains distinguishes 
below^^hit Kanara from the rest of the Konkan. The cukt^ 
vation consists of a few rich plots of rice Land and groves of 
coco-mit palms, watered by a never-failing supply froni the 
storm-clouds of the south-west mojisoon, 'rhough in climate 
severely oppressive when the sun adds iu power to the ener- 
s'ating influence of the moisturfrladcn atmosphere, yet the 
Konkan is unrivalled for beauty of scenery. 

The peculiaritiBs of soil, ditnate, and oonformadon thus 
briefly described result in a great ^'ariety of scenery. In Sind 
the eye of the traveller^ fatigiied by endless stretches of sand 
and scrub jungle, rests with relief op the broad expanse of the 
lagoons rich in waving reeds and clustering vfn Gujartt 

the sandy waste of Cutch leads through the treclcsSt if more 
fertile^ plain of Kathiawar to the well-cropped fields of the 
central Districts t a park-like territory interaected at intervals 
by the broad floods of its rivers, and well wooded* with many 
a noble tree to shade the approaches to its busy and populous 
towns. This is the garden of the Presidency. The approach 
to the Deccan plateau is guarded by the long line of the 
VVe&iem Ghflts. Though smiling with fem and foliage and 
glistening with the silver threads of numerous waterfkBs during 
the summer mins^ their rugged crests are, in the dry season, 
left gaunt and bare save when robed in purple in the haze of 
early mom* or touched to brilliance by the last rays of the 
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setting sun. Beyond the GhU edge, brtken coontt)' $lo^ to 
a vaiA tfeeless expanse, undulating bettreen pf^t sUetc^ <« 
r^or boulder and poorly tilled «f culm^ton ^u* 

of the roccM the well nntoTcd fields of the C#ma^ 1^ o the 
giant forests of Kimara, which o« to be seen '‘t iHeir t^t nWT 
L magnificent Gersappa Fall^ of rollmg 

with eTrgrecn forest stretch evciywhcm to the h^t ^ 
horkort Beyond the evergreen ^onc, dense p 5 i.ich« 
teak and feathery bamboo line the valleys 21“^! 

where clumps of screw-pme catch the 
penetrate the leafy canopy. The s«ne«y- is 
Si seasons of the year, whether half h«lden and 
in the driving mists of the monsoon, 

the hot-season son m the mystenous stknce of a , . 

Yet before all in picturesquenws ate the coast ira _ 

Konkan. where sprfcling rollert break on ^ 

beneath overhanging lata and grey-green ca^rma, ^ 
rocked islets and promontories lie in the bro^ rn 
light Woe sea; the flaming leaf of 
season foliage offers a beacon by day ° ® ^ 

moulded native craft on their coastwise journeys, «d m^e 

aramltl and broad dvor alika to nuoB'a tb"' “■”* 
ihfi depths of the Indian Ocean. 

The following are the chief mountain range^ wh^ Moonta 

a general direction from north to soutW In the 
ihf right bank of the Indus, the Klrthir mounLun^ 1 
tioa the great Sulaimllti range, separate -fintish India^t™ 
r domdnfaf the Khtln of Kail., in S.nd th«* 
ranees of sandhills, and in Cutch and Kithiawir several ^ 

^hich form geelogicaHy continuant of the 

&rmouVmins. Froceedi.^ 

coi^™ 

Ah^«S?oh»^.bI^.d^ 

i d. S.,b»U. Soolb of fb. Tapo Jo 
„*J«1 and b.<*«». .ith Udlatod niarao. of 

qraoA fbnrniB tbrs .tkSTi^ins. the oocbmt 

Til* nitcd oogton eonn.tii« «■«•» jj,,,*; 

a«.0«i.,- Of d« tVoOT... C’"’' 

Hills. That great range runs southward, paraiici w 
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coast foT upwards of I|OOq fniles^ with a general clevaticm 
of about Jj&oo feet above the sea, though individual peila rise 
to more than double that hcEght ^The western declivity Is 
abrupt, and the low strip of land bordering the sea’shore is 
seldom more than 40 miles in width. The Ghits do not often 
descend in one sheer pnedpioCi buh as is usually the case with 
a trap formalionr the descent is broken by a succession of 
terraces. The landward slope is gentle, also falling in lerracesp 
the cicst of the range being in many cases but slightly raised 
above the level of the central plateau of the OcccanH Apart 
from minor spurs of the Western Ghtts, only two ranges in the 
Presidency have a direction from east to west. The Satpusa 
range, from the neighbourhood of the fort of Asligarh to its 
termination in the east of Gujarlt, forms the watershed between 
the Tapti and Narbadl riveK| separating RhlLndesh from the 
territories of tndorc, and attaining an elevation of over ^,000 
feet The S atm a la or Ajarita hills, which divide Khandesh 
from the Niz3imV Bominions on the south, are of less impof- 
tance, being rather the northern slope of the plateau of the 
Deccan than a disrinct bilL range. 

l-hc Bombay Presidency has no gi<^t rivers which it can call 
its own. The outlying province of Sind is penetrated through¬ 
out its entire length from north to south by the Indus, whose 
overflowing waters are almost the sole means of distributing 
fertility through that parched region. Its season of flood 
begins in March and continues until September j the discharge 
of water+ calculated at more than 40,000 cubic feet p4f second 
in December, is said to Irvcreose tenfold in August, the average 
depth of the river rising during the inundation from g to 24 
feet, and the velocity of the current increasing from 3 to 7 
miles an houn The entire lower portion of the delta Is tom and 
furrowed by old channels of the river, for tlie surface is a l^ht 
sand easily swept away and re-deposited year by year, l^he 
plains of Northern Gujardt ate watered by a few small streams, 
the chief of which are the SAbarmatt and Mahl, both rising 
in the Mahl K4ntha hills and flowing southward into the head 
of the Gulf of Cambay. The Narbada, in its westerly course 
to the sea from Central Indian has but a short section within 
the limits of the Fiesideticy. It septmtes the territory of 
Earoda from Rewa: K^tha, and, after passing the city of 
Broach, falls into the Gulf of Cambay by a noble estuary, 
\/Vor about a hundred miles from the sea it is navigable at 
all seasons by country boats, and during the rains by vesaelrof 
50 tons burdciu The Taft^ although a smaller river, has a 
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greater commercial importance- U flow, ‘h«ugh the whole 
Icneth of Kbindesh and enters the Ka a lt«l« above the my 
of Surat. Both these iive« njn for itu most part 
hkh banks, and am of little use for imgat«)o. ■ 
wards, the hill streams which rise m the Western 
flow west into the Arabian Sea are ver>' mimcroes bm of 
little importance. During the rains they ^ome 
torTeiits,^t in the hot reason they dwindle away and alm^ 
lo flow. In the lowttinds of the Ivonkan their ann^ 
S have worn dmp tidal crmks. 

biKhways for traffic. In the extreme sooth of the Jbrsidcn^, 
in the District of North Kanara, there westward flowing 

« b«»» UW.; on. .l.o», 1>. 

downwards from the mountains iit 

SrasoPPA. On the eastern side of the Ghats are the h<^ 
i both the Godavari and Kistna (Knahna) mar*. 
r7o^»^ .Hid. d-. nco. NOdk ond ^ UUC 
M,hlb.tah«.. Bo* of i" 

an inUnd lake whose seaward barr^ has ^ 

some natural convuLdon- It covers an 
5,000 square miles, forming the wesrem 

but when flooded during the.rajny reiuon, , 

gulfs of Catch and Cambay, and 

chanao in the course of the Indus. The Manchhar 

About 160 square nsiles; iind a Pf , . 

Jlld doteho. no. ;« 

gooistiC (<XC& of tlio bofd^i^of sail wti^r 

Konkan the tide. Sei'cral arti- 

creeks are liable to be dignified with the 

ficial .beet, of water niiy. from ^ 
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titlt of hkes ; of these the chief are the TBnsa. ialce, constructed 
to provide Bombay City with Taler, and the G<M]c lake in 
Bcigaum. The fonmer has an area of O-botit 3^00^ and the 
latter of 4,000 acres. Another sheet of nater^ the Rbamk- 
vftsta tank^ intended to supply ibc city of Foonaf. and to 
uTigate the neighbouring liddsi covers an area of acres. 

Iilajicfi, There are numerous small Islands scaitered along the coast^ 
few of which are inhabited or of any importance- The note¬ 
worthy exceptions are Cutch, SaLSEirii, and Bosibav. These 
are se^suated from the mainJand by creeks of sol t desert or tidal 
mud. An island of historic interest, as being one of the first 
places on the coast known to the ancients, is Anjidiv, situated 
a few miles from the port of Ktrw’irj and since 1505 a Fortu- 
gucse possession. 

Though the Presideriey coast line contains niariiy estuaries 

hffQiea. fbrnifng fair-soasoD ports for vessels engaged in the coasting 
tradcp Bombay,. KaidchJ, and Klrw^ alone Erave harbours 
sufficiently landlocked to protect shipping duHng the pre¬ 
valence of the south-west monsoon. The coast^line is regular 
and unbroken, save by the Gulfs of Cambay and Culcb, between 
which Ues the peninsula of Kaihiiwftr, There axe 6 ^ light¬ 
houses in the PresMencyp of which the chief or? Manora Point 
ax Karachi, visible for aa miles; the Prongs and Kh^dtri 
lights at Bombay^ visible for iS ; and the Oyster Rock light at 
Karwir, visible for ao miles. 7 'he Aden light can be seen for 
20 miles. 

Cfology, From a gMlcsgicaJ point of vie^., the rods farming the 
Bombaj Presidency can be classified in the following divisions: 
(t) A group of very aricfent roclcs, partly ciystalline and partly 
sedimentary. These include, firstly, a variety of granitic and 
gneissose rods which occur in the southern Districts (Dharwar 
Kanar^ Belgaom). where they are closely compressed into 
(xunphcated folds, together with some highly metamorphosed 
stratified rocks called the ‘ Dhirwir series * with which they are 
intimately associated; they are also found in parts of Rewl 
^Iha and the Pinch MaliSUa Secondly, younger stratified 
d£;po&itis known under vadoua local names, such m Kalidgi^ 
Bhlma, ChAmpdner, These have usually tindeigoae a very 
moderate degree of disturbance and mctaiuorphisai as com¬ 
pared with the highly altered older strata upon which they rest 
uticonfomublyi they are completely unfossillferous, and are 
almost entirely older than the Camhrian- {2) An immense 
accumulation of volcanic toefcs, principally tiaaaltie lavas, 
known as the ‘Deccan trap.' This is the most intportaM 
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geoScgical formaticni its Uombay Presidency, covering 
almost entirely the region incloded between the i6th and 
2 and parallels of latitude^ together with the greater pert of 
the Kathiftwlr penitiank and i large portion of Culch. (j) A 
series of fossiliferoits marine end fluviaiile strata extending in 
age from middle Jurassic to upper Miocene or lowest Pliocene, 
'lliev are best developed in the northern part of the Presideni^, 
and Include strata belonging to, lirady, the middle oolite 
fCutchlj secondly, the lowest Cretnceous (Umk beds of Ctitch 
and Kathiawar) j thirdly, the upper Cretaceous (Lam^ and 
Bagh series of the lower Narbada repon); fourthly, the Eocene 
(Nummulilic limesioiws and associated roclcs of Sural, Cutch, 
end Sind); fifthly, Oligoceiie and Miocene (Upper NS^ Gaj, 
and Manehhars of Sind. Cutcb, and Kathilwir). {4) Ossi- 
foous gravels end elep of the Tipti and Godlvan vaJl^-s, 
with foaal remains of estiocl maramalia of upper Pliocene or 
lower Pleistocene age. (s) R«™' aecumtilalions forming the 
plains of Sind and GujarSt and the Rann of Cutch. 

The geological literature of Bombay is very catensi^ 
Some of the most important works have been published in the j 
MtmArs ef th Sttrm ^ among wWch I 

be mentioned the geologiai] descriptions of Sind by Dr, W. i , 
Blanford (voh xvii). of Cutch by A. B. Wynne (lot. w), of 
Kathiawar by F. Fedden (vol. xxi), of the I>eccin trap and the 
Naibadi and Tapti valleys by Dr. Blanford {vol, and of 
the South Marltha Country by R. B. Foote (vol xu). ^e 
Dharwar series, the chief autiferoia series in South India, has 
also been described by R. B. Foote in voli «i and xsii of the 
A-rnrn* c/ tht Gw Smj^. Most of the fossils from 
the Presidency have been described io vanous volum« of the 


The Presidency au, be distributed into the followmg Bet«y 

eal provinces: Siod.Gujarat (includtt® KathtiwiU), Khtadesb. 
Deccan, Southern Martihg Country (including the greater part 
Qf Bdgaum, BiWpur, and Dharwir Districts). Konl^ and 
Kanara. There are no absolute boundaries to theK divi^s, 
but eacK in a ceruio degree, possesses some chmacrenstK 
forms of vegetation. By laiing the brow^ 
the subject, the number of p«>vioces may, 
to five, as Khflndesh can be included m the Decran, ““ 
Kanara may be looked iipoa « m louihem extension of the 


^S^’aon* of Sind, Gujarat, Khindah, and the 
comparatively poor: the commoner trees are those which have 
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been intentionally planted or preserved j the shnibs are often 
thorny and stunted; the herbaioeous plants are iUKtly repre¬ 
sented by weeds of ouldvatiorip but the grasses are of esc^ 
tremely varied forniJi, and the pastures are luxuriant in the 
rainy seasoriv 

In the tracts of the Southern Marathi Countryp whfdb cot- 
respond in conftgumticifi to the I>eccan but differ in their 
geological composition* the flora is somewhat more varied; 
but it is in the Konhan and Kanara, with the adjoining GhStSp 
that vegetation is richest in forms. The trees are oftcti lofty; 
the shnibs are of many different types, frequently grooving in 
impenetrable thicleeta; while the herbaceous vegetation is^ on 
the whole, scantier than in the more open country^ above the 
Chau. 

Of the plants of the Presidency, only the following orders 
(given in order of importance) contain more than fifty species 
each: Gramirtia^t Bu- 

/Aifrltaaotj C/fiara^faef Certua/vn/a^^j OrrAi^sf, 

Z^diaftie, Maivaceat, and UrH^ateae. rhere me probably only 
a, 500 spedes of ftoweririg plants altogether* and many of these 
are confined to special tracU and localities^ so thatp taking into 
account the extent and diversity of the Presidoicy^ the flora 
is poo r- 

The principal timber trees aie: teak, found in all forests 
throughout the Presidency except in Sind; black-wood, of two 
^Tuieties, Sissoo in Sind, and i?. iafifiHu in the other 

parts of the Presidency; D. {ttwas)^ found in hill 

forests throughout the Presidency; Pimi^rpui Alarsupiumf 
called in Katmra and biMa in the hTorthcni Division; 

T<rmlnaifa known as <UH in Mar^Ltht and os sadara 

in Gnjaritl; ebony and foon^ found only in the Southern Divi¬ 
sion ; b^ui {Acada attaining to grealst size and ex¬ 

cellence in Lower and ^iiddle Sind, but found in all parU of 
the Presidency; kkair (.^^sr^ff C&ii€hu\ valuable not only for 
timber and firewood* but also as yielding the extract known 
os cutch; i^^rdifaHa {A^d) and ^rDif&iis {kalam 

in Moriithh in Kanarese), common in the coast forests* 
less so inland; niins or nandt^ and or two 

varieties of Lagtfst^tftid ; asatta {Biddia ipin&sk) \ anjart 
{Mar^vkkia Amaia)^ found only in Xhdndesh; jdmAa {Xylk 
a hard and durable wood, sometimes catted 
iTun^wood; and boAdn ^apAratiaiX soft and of no 

great size, but the only timber tree which grows in any abun¬ 
dance in Upper Sind- Tamarisk {Tamarix indka\ though 
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it never attains any sire, deserves menlion from the very <«' 

Icnsive scale on which it is cut by the Foist dement ,n 
Sind as fuel for steamers on the Indus. Sandahwood ts oun 
iti the forests of Kanftra. The bamboo, 

Sind, is widely spread throughout the forests of the Northem 

The forests also contain many t^ are ih* 

account of their fruits, nuts, or bcm» Among 

the %r {Zhy^hu^Jujum i the tit , 

able remedy in dysentery; the ^rda 

which supplies (he myraboliin of comflieTtCj^e n t ^ 

phynum fnophyllym), the seeds of ^rch yield a 

ril; the laeA^e-tfec (Wo 

which spirit is distilled, while the 

of thick oil used for making soap m 

also exported; and the ka»V 

beans an oil used not only for burning, but also modi 

r tna lltf' in cut&ncotis dSscflics,- _*fc» 

The palms of the Bombay Presidency arc the c«^nm 

(cSr tnfiraU the tree dale 

abundant near Sukltur in Upper Smd; ‘Jf 

{Phetnix $yhx^tm\ found tn the Konkan, 

Dcocan ■ the palmyra palm (5wnrnrf fahtthfir\ common 

,»,5 «. .1- ».«-d doi*. t •>" 

^pin m betel nut palm KArtc^ Catt^hu). ^ fe^c"^ 

sap of the /uV or ptdmyra pali" 'T^Si^ilar drinks 

caLg drink under the name of faJ. J 

„e Fcpsred from the sap of the 

date palm, and pass by the Wel„ e«racted 

sap of the it known as mtA. ^ ^ 

frl the kernel of the coct^nut, and cotr 

hn,k. The leav’es of the coconut arid palmym ^lms^ 

„„ch used in Bombay City and along tN 

slnjction of lempoiary buildings and huts. Coane maini^ 

b made from the kav« of the ^ 

The Prestdency contains most of the ^ 

table* common in Indit- The m«.g» of 
a special repulsion, and gtKxl a« 

successfully cultivated, and Abmadnagai 

goosebeny in cocisidembte qoantit*fc niay beFi«.. 

Among the wild animals peculiar to the Pre*iiienc> maj 
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mcntfoned the litm of Cu^n^t, srhicfi loole^^ts are tiw dis- 
posed to regard as a local ™eiy rather than a sefjarate 
species; and the wild ass, frequentiiig ihe sandy deserts of 
Cutch and Upper Sind. Leopards are coEnmon, but the tigEt 
has retreated before the advance of coltivadon, and is now 
found only m remote jungles. The sloth bear 
itrSi/iiu) IS found wherever roclts, hills, and for«>ts occur: 

the bison (Bat ffiiumt) haunts the mountain gladea of 
Kaniira. Of deer, the tdmfiitr {Ctrpuj itmtaiar} is found in 
the same loc^ities as the bison, though in greater ahun^ 
dance, while the Hl/gai {Bacela/iAus /ragotatnt/ui} and the ante¬ 
lope are fiumetou^ especially in GuJatiL CAi/al (Cermt 
owr) and the baiking-deer {Ctmu/us mstn^tu) are also com¬ 
mon. Small game, such as snipe, quail, partridges, and wild 
duck^ can ^nerally be obtained by the sportsman at the 
nght se^n xa most parts of the Presidenc), even within easy 
r^ch the suburbs of Bombay. In 1904 the total number 
of n^stered deaths throughout the Presidency caused by 
Wild beasts was only jj, whereas venomous snakes killed 
i.rsp persi^ On the coast and in the big rivers fish are 
found in abundance. The chief kinds of sea-fish are the 
pomfret, sol^ mullet, stone-fish, and lady-fish, while the rivers 
contain mahseer, naraj:, and /arilb. 

The rem^ll, with the eKceptian of occasimul thunder- 
^orms, B unfilled to the five months between June and 
November, dunng which the sonth-weat monsoon strikes the 
long Ime of the west coast, to be followed by heavy storms 
on Its retirement fn the latter part of this period. Sind is 
almost rainless, recfivuig , inches of min in July and August, 
and less than i inches during the lenminlng ton months; and 
the tem^niiure IS, in consequence, subject to great fluctua¬ 
tions. Dunng the cold months, from October to March, the 
thermometer fiilla below freeeing-point at n^ht. and the days 
ate rfagr^ble freshness. la the hot months that follow, the 
reaching a maeitnum of tafi" at Jacob- 

iSf l. ^ 30 inches, 

wj* a brisk cold s^n. and oppressive heat in the summ^ 
The tem^ture fiills on the burst of the south-west mansaon, 
but the air remains hot and sultry till the approach of the cold 
«^n in October. The Konkon tracts receive the full brunt 
Of the monsoon's Jury, and have a minM of too to rco inches, 
almost entirely due to the south west min current. The air is 
h^vily chaiged wiih moisture throughout the year: and the 
climate, eacept for a brief period during December, January, 
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and Febniarft is oppTrssrra to thoK who ait not nsed to it, 
though the thcnuometer seldom rises above gfi'". In contrast 
to the Konkan, the Deccan or Diilricla above the Gbilts 
fcceivc a moderate of betwocn to ood 3,0 inches;, 

starting with downpour and dfijale from the south-west from 
June to September, and ending with sharp heavy storms from 
the north-east in October. In March and April the ther¬ 
mometer readings cire high, toS* to no® being a not unusual 
mascimum ^ but the air is dry and the heat less uppressive 
t K n n on the coast. During the monsoon the climate « cool 
and p W<ant , and the cold months, if short, are decidedly 
bracing. The Cftmaiic in its western portions enjoys a heavy 
rainfall, increaring rapidly from 50 to see inches os the edge 
of the Ghats is approached. To the east, the plain country 
has a rainfoll resembling that of the Deccan, though heavier 
and more certain. The cold season is agreeable, but of short 
duTBlion. During the hot season the climate is tempered by 
westerly bfeeses from the sea, and extremes of heat arc seldom 
reached. At the height of the south-west monsoon, floods 
are not uncommon. The rivers, suddenly filled by^ many 
hundreds of streams and hill-side lenenis, rise rapidly in 
their beds, inundating the land on each side for a considerable 

distance- . . , - r,, 

The tables on the next page give average statistics ofraintaU 


and temperature. 

Many houses were destroyed in Culch by an earthquake m 
1819, Sdsmic disturbances have been registered from time 
to time at the ColAba Observatory; but no eartltquakcs per- ud fl«N>ds. 
ccptible otherwise than by scientific instruments him: been 
recorded in the rocent history of the Presidetn^, Cycit^ 
and the accompanying floods have been numerous. Fhe 
usual period for such ODcurrtnccs a just before, or at the 
conclusion of. the scuth-wot monsoon. In August, iBSa, 
a severe storm caused floods on the SAbaimstl nvet, which 
rose many feet in a few hours, flooding AhmadSbld a^ 
destroying io,o« houses. The total loss ^-nbed to this 
calamity was estimated at 15* h.kh!s. A sfmiUr flood in iSj 5 
injured 4,000 houses. In tflyj 'be Pflnjhra and Gim* rivers 
in Khandesh District overflowed and cau,«d great dwtnirtion 
of property. More than s.«« families were rendered homeless, 
apart from the wild tribes, oiul the damage rocrops and property 
w« estimated at 160 lakhs. Considerable tiacoi m Ka.ra and 
Surat Districts have been florxled oa num^us onions. 

In .883 continuous tain caused the Tlpti to n« steaddy until 
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one-third of Surat city was mimdated by water to a depth of 
20 feet. The aairounding country was flooded, and more 
tlmn a lakhs' worth of damage to crops and buildings wii& 
recorded. 

The records of the Meteorolpgical department contain pw- 
tioilars of many cyclones on the west coast. In recent years 
the moat noteworthy of these were In 1&89, and j^o?p 
the first two during the mo(nsoon+ and the latter in May, when 
a severe storm travelling northwards struck Bombay, doing 
much damage to shipping an the harbour and produce lying 
reedy for shipment in the dockSn 

in the earliest limes of which we have any record 
Aryans were already settled on the Indus and even knew of period 
trade by sea. But the greater part of the west coast was were 
peopled by Dravidkn tribes, who lived in forts and villages 
under the rule of kings, carded on the ordmaiy arts of life, 
such as weaving, pottery, and working in metals, and wotshipp^ 
spirits and demons of all degrees, besides a supreme deity 
known as Ah {king)p An export trade to the Red Sea by way 
of East Africa sprang up as early as lOflO te.,, and with 
Babylon by way of the PetMn Gulf not later than 750 B.C* 

By the latter route the Indian traders brought home the 
Brahnil alphabet, the parent of all modem Indian scripts, 
as w'ell as the art of brick-making, and possibly the knowledge 
of the lunar mansions the Babjlot^ weights 

(maffd), and the legend of the Flood. The Persian conqt«t 
of the Indus volley (f. S to may have introduced ll^ arts of 
aculpturc and of coining money. Meanwhile, India south 
of the Yindbyas was being Aiy'anised in faith and partly in 
speech^ not at Inst by conquest, but by pcflceful settlemcnta 
of Brahmans along the west coasL For Western India the 
importance of Alexander's march down the Indus (525 EhC*) 
lay chiefly in the Ihct that it cleared the way for the huge ^ 
empire of the Maury Is, which under Asoka 
who become ^ ardent Buddhist, iiicludcd Kalinga and the 
whole wc^t coast down to Mysore^ as well as the MartlhJLs of ax. 
the Deccan (Rastikas and Petenikas) and Berir. Western 
India was placed under the princc-govcmcir of Ujjain- Mis¬ 
sions spread UuddhisTn among the traders of tlw? coast towns 
and the Weatetn l>eccaii, which by this lime was more or less 
completely AryaniEcd; and Jainism also Scots to have first 
reached the S^th at this period It was a dme of peace and 
ctf active intcfCDurse with foreign nations, especi^y with the 
Greek monarchy of the Selcudds. AsokaV empire broke up 
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after Iiis death, the ’rteitern province! faHiiig to the prince of 
Ujjlain. 

After the ManrYa s came the Bactrian Creeks (i 3 o 
of whom Apollodotus and Meiumder (igo n.c.)^ a prince of 
Buddhist leanings, probably rukd in Sind and Kithiiwar* 
Farther south the heritage of the Maiir>^as fell to the Andhras 
or S^tavihanas of Faithan on the GodiLvari, a Dravidiail 
family whose poweif by 300 s-c. had reached NlsUc and the 
Western ChfitSw ^n the meantime a great migration of the 
nations of Central Asia brought a number of Scythians into 
Koithcm and Western India, where they came into collision 
with the SltavIhanaSp while the trade with Rome, which 
sprang op about A.D* 40^ brought ever-growing wealth to the 
dties of the west coasL About i 30 Uj^ain and Gujarit fell 
into the hands of a line of f orei^ K shatrapas, which lasted 
till about 300. Their best-known ruler, l^udnidiman 
held the soa-booid from the mouth of the Indus to the Daman- 
gangA, together with the inland country from Mul tan to Bhllsa. 
Thu kingdom of his rivals^ the Sata^-ahanas, stretched across 
the Peninsula from sea to sea, and on the west from the 
Damanganga to Vamvisi (Banavasi) in Kanara, the chief 
tow'ns being Dbanakataka (Dhamikotta) in the KJstna delta, 
Tagoia (Ter) near Naldrugi. and Faithan on the Godivari. 
About a 10 their power in the west seems to have died out, 
and that of the Ksluitrapos took its place (f. 330-400), The 
country Nourished so tong as the two kingdoms were at peace. 
BrUlunans and Buddhists shared the royal bounty, and mer¬ 
chants vied with rach other in excavating temples and monas^ 
teries on all the main roads to the coast. The Kshatrapas, 
fore^ers as th^ were, were the first Indian dynasty to use 
classical Sanakdt in insciiptions, and Rudradaman himself was 
versed in all the learning of the Brahmans^ while the Sata- 
vtharuis seem to have given much encoumgement to Prakrit 
Uteraiurt After the fall of the Paithan dj-nasty {3 to) Broach 
monopolized the European trade, which was much encoumged 
by the Kshatmpas^ who now seized and held Kalyin; but 
before long, through the EaU of Palmyra (373) and the ex¬ 
tinction of the main Xshattapa line (r* 300), commerce fell 
into decay. 

^ The next century and a half is a period of great obscuritj^ 

CklutilyM Qujarat a series of short-lived Kshatrapa dynasties followed 

; caefToEHer till 3^^ when the country was conquered by the 
Gu^, Guptas of Magadh^, who held it, not without difficulty, till 
about 460; in the Deccan and Konkan we can dimly Ir^ice 
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a numbcf of amalJ kingdoms, some of them founded by 
northern tribes (Abhrms), In the letter half of the hfth 
century new Central Asian hordes led by the White Huns^ 
poured into India from the north west, and spread over the 
whole country os far a* the Narbada. *^n Kathilwar the 
Vallabhis (^. 500-770) established themselves on the ruins of 
the Gupta powers und farther south rm extensive, though 
shortlived, empire was formed by the Traikatakos, who were 
cither identical or closely connected with the KalachuHs of 
Tripud near Jubbulpore. vlrotlft 500 onwards the new foreign 
invaders quickly became Hinduized The Brahmanic sects 
began £0 prevait over Buddhism, and Persian and Arabian 
in^ucnces became more powerful than European. The 
Northern Konkan was ruled by the Mauryas of Purl near 
Bombay, while the coast farther south obeyed the Kadan^has 
of Vanavilsk -itid the Southern Deccan was the theatre of a 
struggle between the Chiluk)iis and the RSshtrakOtas. J^bout 
600 Gujarat was overshadowed by the power of a new and 
energetic race, the GdjarSf who had probably entered India 
with theUhite Hur%s besides more northerly 

settlements in the Punjab and Rljfmilna, established them 
schea at Bhilmal near Mount Abu. By 6ao they had over¬ 
run noith-eastem KflthiJIwaTi rcc^eived the stibmissicm of the 
VaJIabhis, and set up a branch at Broach (585-740). They 
rapidly assimilated Indian culture^ and were, in the opiniori 
of certain wKterSi, the forefathers of some of the most famous 
E^jput races. For a lime, indeed, it seemed as though the 
empire the Guptas would be revived by Hot^hava^hana 
of Kouauj (606-4S); but the confusion that followed his 
death left the field again open for the Gojar dynasty of 
Bhilmal, whose fortunes hcncefoiw^ord determined the fate 
of GujarAt, 

^ Meanwluk (600) the Ch^ukyos had emerged victorious D««n^ 
from their struggles with the I'raikumkas and the KashtfokatAS 
in the Deccoji, and had absorbed the smaller kingdoms of the cbitBk)i 
const. ^ In the seventh century, which was the time of their 
greatest pfosperity, a senior branch of this dynasty ruled the 
Ilcccan and Konkan, with a northern of&hooi at Navsiri, 
white & junior line reigned at Yengi in the Kistna delta. The 
ChjUukyas themselves worshipped Vishnu and Siva; but 
Jainism Bomished in the Southern Deccan, and great Buddhist 
establishments existed at Ellom, Ajanta, and elsewhere in tht 
northern provinces, '^fter the Arab conquest of Persia (b4o)]5 
foreign trade became enEEuKrtf and the strength of the ChAluk-i, 
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yan empire iras wasted tn endless wars of con<juest wiih it» 
southern neii^hbuurs. 

/ The eighth century saw the entrance of the MuflalmJlns into 
l^iati politics ^711) and 'he fall of the Weslerr? Chalukya 
dynasty ^750). The hltisalmllns laided Gujarat arid destroyed 
ihe Yimous city of V&llabhi (f. 7 7 ^)r fcheir perman&nl corv 
qnests were limited to Stride The ChflvadiiSp a Rajput tribe, 
probably of Giljar originp loolc advantage of the confusion 
caused by the MuhaniTiiadan reids to foend the first kingdom 
of Anhtlvtda (746). with the ooenlenance and aid of the 
Giljais of Bhilmal, whose sway in the course of the next fifty 
years covered all R^jputanix and Maiw^Ti threatened Bengal^ 
and evontuaUy shifted ils centre to Kajiauj. Rut the Gujar 
empire soon showed a tendency to break up into separate 
stateii (Chauh^ns of Ajmer^ ParttmDlras of Dhilr, Chi^^^udus 
of Anhtlvlda, &c.).^ ITie GuJaTAt branch seems to havt 
encouraged literature and cspecbily to have patronoed the 
Jains. South of the M^l also changes not less far reaching 
took place. ^The R345htrak0tas at last (c. rjo) overthrew their 
old enemies the Chilukyas, whom they penned in Mysore, 


and set up a oe« kingdom with its capital at Mllkhed* 60 miles 


iouth-eflst of ShoJApur^ This kingdom was not so cjclen- 
sive as the old* for it -^d not include the territory ofVengi; 
but it was strong enough to prevent any nortbem power 
securing a lodgement on the southern hank of the NarhadK- 
The baUnce of power beiw'een the Gujais and ihe RAshtra- 
kiitas lasted for about two centuries {c. 750-950). Neither 
kingdom was strong enough to encroach to any large extent 
upon the tcfritory of the other—a state of things to which the 
dissensioris between the RAshtrakUtasi of the main line and 
a branch that ruled in GujarAt may have contributed. The 
KAshtrakatas carried on a good deal of desultory frontiftr 
fighting and had to meet several attacks from the ChAlukyas 
of the souths but after the reign of Covinda ill (794-^14) 
they do not seem to have attempted conquests on a large 
scale. They were Salvas in rdigior^ but Amoghayarsha I 
(£14-77) a patron of Jain literature; I'hc power and 
magni^icenoG of the dynasty greatly impressed the lo 

whom the king was known as the BalhaiA (VallabharAjA). 
But the local chiefs with whom the Arabs came most in con¬ 
tact were the SilAhAras of Pud^ Chaul, and ThAno, who were 
made governors of the Konkan in the reign of Amoghavarsha L 
Another bninch of the same famOy niled the coast farther 
south (6oo-ioo£}. The trade with the Persian Gulf revived. 
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and brought with it an iniux of Flr^l refugees (775 )p who 
found a ready welcome at the hinds of chiers who honoured 
impanially Siva, Buddha, and Jina. But this revival of trade 
- was attended with a great outburst of piracy, in which the 
daring sailors of western Kathiiwir Xoq\l a leading part- (^In 
941 ^(96I ?) the kingdom of AnhilvSdi was conquered by 
MOlar^j^ f^ianki, son of a GU;^ chief who probably ruled 
somewhere ia Northern Rljput^na. A few years later £973) 
a revolution took place in the Deccan also^ when Taila+ who 
was connected in some way with the old ChJlukya family^ 
ovctUirew the RdshtrakUtas and set up a new Chllukya king- 
dom, for whose capital ICalyani in the Deccan was soon 
chosen. His follower B^appa founded a subordinate dynasty 
in Southern Gujatitf but ^hcr south the Sillharas still 
continued to rule the coast. 

In Gujaitt the direct descendants of MalirSyi £the Solonkis) 
reigned at Ajihilv 9 da until 1143. In religion they were SaiiiTLs 
and showed a special atUichment to the temple of SomnJlth, ttn^rd™ 
which frequently brought them into collision with the Cbuda* 
samis of Gimlr (c. 940-1125), who commanded the road to 
that holy place. The ChudasamSs called in the aid of the 
chiefs of Cutch and Sind (probably the Sflmras)^ and were not 
hnally subdued till 1 iJl, The northern frontier of the Solnnki 
kingdom was constantly threatened by the Chauh^s of Ajmer, 
wbo^ however, never inflicted any serious <iefeai on the AnhiU 
vada kingSi Wars with Milwft were also frequent i 31 about 
1134, when Sidharijil defeated the FaTamOras and occupied 
Vjjain. The relations of the Solankis with the ChAlukyas of 
the Deccan were at fitsl hostile, and some lime after 1030 the 
former conquered Gujoj^t south of the ^lahl ; but the la^er 
kings of KaJyAni appear to^have lived on friendly terms wish 
their northern neighbours. The famous sack of Somrdth by 
MahmQd of Gliis^ni (1026) seemed to threaten the extinction 
of the Solanki kingdom, but produced no lasting, cflects^ and 
the Anhilvjtda chiefs were left free to patronixe literature and 
to adorn thdr chief towns with beautiful buildings, 

Ttse I>eccan remained from about 973 to 1155 in ibeDpcicaiip 
'^hands of the CKlIukyas of Kalyflni, who adopted on a Large 
scale the sj'stemp begun by their RishtrakOta predeciiaMn^, of of KMyint 
placing separate pcovinccs under hereditary governors, a policy 
which eventually proved fatal to their powet^ They earned 
on a scries of indecisive wars witb the Cholas of Klnchi 
(Coo|ceverani), and inflicted severe dcleats on the Poiam^as 
of Malwi and the Kalacbutbi "of Tfipuri (near Jubbulporc), 
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but did not allempt Jiny lasting conquest of those kingdoios. 
They encouraged trade and ahowed much favour to Muaalniln 
settlers on the coast, nndt Itfce most Indian Itings of this 
period, they surrounded themselves with poets and scholars 
and posed as patrons of liternture. But the power of the 
great fendatoiies always tended to increase at the expense 
of the central government, while a rival arose in Mysore in 
the Hoysala line of Halebld^ which first hecomc dangerous 
about 1120. 

Gbjviiv Towards the middle of the twelfth centuiy the throne of 
tic^inV^* Anhilvida passed to a collateral branch of MQlaraji's line, hut 
of the the change brought with it no alteration in policy beyond an 
SaluiLift, increase in the influence of the Jains. ^Kiitbiawar and MaIwa 
were nominally provinces of Anhilv^do, but wc still hear of 
wars against chiefs in open resistance to the Soknki arms. 
The Konkan was invaded about 1160, hut without penmanent 
results^ while the Chauh^ns of Ajmer continued to threaten 
the northern frontier. The far more serious danger of 
Muhammadan conquest was averted by the defeat of Muham¬ 
mad bin Sam in rryS, which saved Cujarft: from serious 
molestation for more than a century. But the Soianki king¬ 
dom had in its herediLary feudatories the same source of 
weakness as the Cbilukya empire of Kalyani; and when the 
last scion of Mulamjl^s line died in 1542, all power had 
already passed to the VJghela chiefs of Dholka. 

DwsMttt The same century that saw the decline of the Solaniis 
witnessed also a long and complicated struggle 
Dtouiri. for the mastery of the Deccan. In 1155 Bijjala, a Kalachuri 
feudatory of t he ChUukyas, set up as an independent ruler at 
KatySni^ whence the Chtlukyas fled; but the new dynasty was 
hardly founded when it was overthrown (1167) by a revoluiiott 
in which Basava, the founder of the LingSyat sect^ is said to 
have been the leader. The Southern Deccan now fell into 
absolute confusion, and most of the great feudatories claimed 
independence^ while the last of the Chalukyas and of the 
Kalachum fought for the masiery, and the Hoysab king stood 
ready to destroy the victor. In ihe Northern Deccan, where 
there were fewer competitors, the feudatory VSdavas of Deogiri 
had been steadily enlarging tlieir boundaries and strengthening 
their armies for the fiiml stnigglt The Ho^'saks w-ere the 
first to move. They destroyed the Kabchurb in irS4 and 
thfrChfilukyas in 1193^ in which year they also defeated the 
YAdavas j and for a time it seemed as if they would succeed 
to the whole heiiiage of the Chllukyas. But aher an interval 
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of sliuggle the Hoysaks were dHven back into Mysore, and 
ihe Y^idAvm under Singhana remained masters of the Deccan 
(riij). The Konkan chiefs^ howei'er, maintained their indC' 
pendence for ^me time longer. 

The DhoJka princes, who about 1333 superseded the So- MuImib 
U nkis in Giijar^Lc^ belonged to a >'Ounger branch of the myal 
house, but their power w^^s only a feeble caricfiEUtc of the great- ^fSniit 
^ ness of their predeemors. 'rheir kingdom shrank to a part of 
Korthem Cnjardt and Eastern KAthkwAii and tbdr wars were 
little more than cattle-lifking raids. They were obliged to sub¬ 
mit to, and to conclude a treaty of alliance wiib, the V£Eda\>a 
kings of the Deccan. Still at this time commerce flourished, 
and merchants spent large sums in building temples^ while 
court poets and panegyrists were not wantif^. But the real 
weakness of the kingdom is evident from ihe case with which 
the atmies at Ddhij under Aki-ud-din's brother Alaf Khin, 
subdued it in a single campaign (129^). The Vadava king* 
dom was likewise shott-lbTd. Its first task, the subjugation of 
the great feudatories, was completed in the Beccan about i 
and in the Koukan some ten years later. It is notable that we 
now for die first time mciet with BrOhman generals and Br*lh- 
man prgvi tidal goi'ctnors, employed in prcferer>oe to the here- 
dilojy local chiefs whose power bad proved so dangerous, 'Hie 
Vodavas had no serious rivals on their frontier^ arid we hear 
little of their fordgn relaiions- Their own kingdom was peace¬ 
ful and prosperous^ in reaction from the troubles of the pre¬ 
ceding century ^ the treasury was full; many temples were 
built I learning nourished } and a vernacular literature began 
to spring up. But these fair prospects ^^cre put on end to by 
an unforeseen enemy. Ali^ud-dln KhiljE suddenly appeared 
before Deogiri with i,ooo men^ swept off the troftsures of king 
RSmehondro^ and otocled a promise of tribute (laga). After 
several mvolts she last of the V^davas was put to death in 
rjiS, and the Deccan became a Muhammadan province. 

For nearly a century {1298^13^1) governors were sent to 
Gujarit by the Sultans of Delhi | but their province included 
only the Open counby about Pltarir Gunbay^ Baroda, and Akiiud- 
Broach, and the Iwer TiptL This territory &u 0 ered from the 
lurbutence of Mughal mercenaries^ and from the hostility of 
the Hindu chiefs of Kothilwor and the eastern hills, who were 
only brought to temporary submlssiofi by ihe presence of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak (1347-50), The last governor, Zafar 
KhOit, the son of a converted Tonk RIjput, was left more and 
more to himsdf owing to the increasing weakness of the ceniial 
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power, and finally assumed the title of king in 14074, Ow{i>g 
chie&y to the unusual capacity of two of his descendants— 
Ahmad ShAh (T4tt-45)j the founder of AhmadAbAd^ and 
MahmtidShAh Begam (1456-1511)—the kingdom flourished 
greatly down to 1516^ and lingered on* despite the factious 
quarrels of its nobles^ until the province was conquered by 
Akbar in 157?- At its best period the kingdom compiised 
Northern GujarAt from Abu to the Narbadi; KathilwAr, which 
became a MusalmAn province ftirough the occupation of Diu 
(1402) and Gtrnir (1471) and the sack of Dw^ka Bet (1473}; 
the Tapti valley as far east as Thaincr; and the tract between 
the Ghats and the from SunU to Bombay, Dutween these 
southern districts and those of the Bahmanis, with whom 
GujarAt was usually at peace. Lay the buffer States of BlgllLn 
and Burhanpur, the biter of which became for a long time 
a GujaiAt dependency under the FArflki chiefs of Thatner 
and Asfigarh (1370-1599), 

The Deccan was organized as a Muhammadan province by 
Muhammad! bin Tughlak, who divided it into four districts for 
which he appointed Moslem chic^ and collectors, and brought 
down settlers of all classes from Delhi. It Included Chaulp 
Dabhol, DeogirJ, Kandhlr^ Blckr, Gulbarga, and Raibigp and 
for a time Waiangab which last, however, was soon retaken by 
the Hindus. The gamsons were commanded hy Mughal and 
Afgh^ officers^ who in 134^ were driven into revolt by the 
sev'erity of the Sultlni and set up a separate kingdom under 
the rule of Hasan GangU Bahmanij a low-bom Afghan of Delhi. 
Henceforward, and until i 536 p the Suites of Delhi were loo 
busy in Northern India to intenene in the affairs of the 
Deccan. The Bahmani house did not die out until 1536P but 
it ceased to be of political account after J4S?. It produced 
some active soldiers, but no really great ruler, and its prosperity 
was due partly to a succession of able mtnistcrSi partly to the 
absence of any rival of really equal energy. The centre of the 
Bahmani power was the open country of the Deccan from 
DaubUtbld to Gulbarga. The frontier was advanced to KaulSs 
m to Cokonda in 1373, and to Waratigal in 1434, but 

did not teach the Bay of Bengal until 1473, South of Dlbbol 
and the Kisttm, the t^onkan and Carnatic were for the most 
part held by petty Hindu chiefs who looked for aid to the 
RSjis of Vijayaiiagaq with whom the Babmanis disputed the 
^e^icin of the Raichur Do 4 b and the fort of BankApur. 
The M«lema were on the whole successful in these wars and 
retained the Doab, but their progress in the GhSts and Konkan 
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w.ia very slow amJ incompkb^. They in^^aded the KonkRn in 
1429 and 14^6 with only panial successp and in 145J with 
disa5troiis failure^ and did not eifectively occupy Goa till 1470. 
Thcfr power in the Konkon at no time extended beyond a few 
cjf the larger ports. The interior of their country seems m 
have enjoyed peace, but suffered from terrible famines in iJ9fi- 
140? and in 1473-3+ The down fall of the dynasty was brought 
about by the bitter jealousy between the Dwtani nobles and 
the foreign chiefs (Afghans^ Turks, Mughols, Persians^ and 
Arabs) upon whom the Suhlns chiefly relied. At the end of 
the fifteenth century the Bahmani empire was divided into five 
separate kingdomSp the more northerly of which (xAhmadnagar 
and Bcrir) were founded by Deccani nobles, while the three 
Bouthem States of Bijapiu, Bldar, and Golconda were cstab- 
Iished by I’urki chiefs. About the same time {1490) there 
WL^ a change of dynasty at Vijayanagar also, and the Portuguese 
|>roflted by the troubles to gain a footing on the coast+ 'the 
Niz^m Sh^hi house of .^Lhinadnagar was of jBr^man origin and 
freely employed its fellows in high dvU oflices. The Bijapur 
liirtgs^ who descended from the Marlthl wiTe of their Osm^nli 
fotinderp from about 1535 made ^lar^thr thdr olBcial language, 
and took Brahman clerks and hforSlhS soldiers in£o tl^eir ser¬ 
vice. The Ahmadnagar kingdom included the |»rt of Chau I, 
the valley of the GodAvarr as far as NAnder» and the greater 
port of I he present Nasik^ Ahmadnagar^ Poona, and SholApur 
District Shotapur itself, together with Naldrug and Kab^i, 
was usually held by Bijapur, though the Abmadnogor kings 
claJmed It whene^'er they felt strong enough. The districts of 
Mudgalaud RaichOr were a similar bone ofoontentjon between 
Bij&pur and Vijayanagar. The origjnaJ ponition of iht I>eccan 
had rK> elements of pcnuaiicncyi 05 the statesmen of ihe perioif 
were wed aware ^ but the balonoc of power was preserved by 
constantly shifting alliances in which the MusnlmSn kings and 
the rulers of Vijayanagar took part^ until the ravages committed 
by the Hindu troops tn 1561 brought about a league between 
the Muhammadan powers which destroyed the Vija>anagar 
kingdom {15^5)- Ahmadnagar then proceed^ to absorb BerOr 
([57z)j while Bijipitr set about conquering the Hindu districts 
south of the Kistruu During this period the Eastern l>eccan 
VOS disturbed by perpetual warfare* and the Muhamn^odons 
were not strong enough at sea to protect their trade against the 
Portuguese- Although the FiiUki king of Khiindesb acknow¬ 
ledged Akbar's supremacy in 157^1 the Mughal emperor did 
not actively interv'ene ha the affairs of the Deccan until 1586, 
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when his troops un^cce$srtj!]y smuded Berif in support of a 
pretender to the throne of Ahinadnagar In spite of this warn¬ 
ings the reckless factions of the Deccan did not compose their 
differences. In 1595 a new Mughal army besieged Ahmad- 
nagar and compell^ the cession of Bcrlr; and in 1596 war 
broke oel afresh and ended in the capture of Ahniadnagar and 
the imprisonment of the boy-king by the Mughals (ifioo). 
KhAndesh had become a Mughal province in the previous 
year (1599), 

In 1498 the Portuguese came lo Calicut in search of 'spices 
and ChrisCLanSi their first aci^uisitioti in the Presidency being 
(he island of Anjioiv. TheLr crusading valour soon gave them 
a footing in the ports of East Afnca and ^MaJabir; and after 
defeating the Egj'ptian fiee:t at Diu In t5o9p they bcjcame un¬ 
questioned masters of the Indian OeeaOp where they were care¬ 
ful to allow no local navy to grow up and no merchantman to 
trade without their pass. The next step w;is to establish setde- 
ments On the coasts in which they were helped by the weak¬ 
ness of the country powen They took Goa in 1510, Malacca 
in £51 r, and Ormu^ in 15^5* Eatcr^ the decay of the kmig- 
dom of Gujarftt enabled them to occupy Chaul (1551), Bassein 
with its dependencies^ including Bom^y {1534), Diu (1535), 
and Danilin (1559). But they soon became a corrupt and 
luxurious society, based upon slave labour and mixed mar¬ 
riages, and recruited by place-hunters and wastrels from home, 
fhe cruelties of (he Inquisition (from 15^) alienated the 
natives, and the union of Portugal with Spain (1580) deprived 
the Indian settlements of their claim to bo the first care of the 
home govemmenL The Portuguese monopoly of the trade 
^th Europe could henceforth lost only so long as no European 
rival came upon the scene. On land, however, the Portu¬ 
guese were strong enough to beat olfall hfusalmin attacks on 
Goa (1570) and Chaul (1570 and 1592-4). 

By the end of the sixteenth century the Delhi empire in¬ 
cluded the whole of Sind^ Kh^desh, and GujkrAt, with the 
exception of the Portuguese possessioiu of Diu, Damto, Has- 
^in, and Bomtuy, The efficiency of the adminlstnition was, 
however, much weakened by frequent tninsfers of officers, and 
gy the practice, which soon grew up^ of allowing the great 
nobles to remain at court and administer their provinces by 
®pity. The land tax, which was hxed at the cash equivalent 
of one third of the produce^ was the chief head of revenue 
andwas assessed upon a system devised by Riji Todat MaJ. 
Akbar abolished many minor imposts and transit duties, and 
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prohibited iaii and the enslAvement of prisoners of waj' ■ but it 
is -daubtrul whether the control of the central power was at any 
time strong enough to enforce the efoptror'a benevolent mea¬ 
sures in distant provinces. The emperors down to Auiangseb 
employed Hindus and MiisaJm^s indi^erently in positions of 
injsh and did not lei,7 the poll-tax on infidels from 

Hindus. In Gojarftt. di^wti to the death of Aiamngwb 
the Mughal vicero}^ were on the whole Siiccessful in maintain-- 
ing order and prospen ty* in spite of the turbulence of the Kohs 
and Rijputs in the north, of the famines of 15^, jftjt. 16S1, 

1684^ and and of the Deccani attacks on Stirat^ which 

was socked once by Malik Am bar (1610) and tinioe by SivajT 
(1664 and 1670), Almost throyghout the Mughal period the 
province yielded a revenue of nearly two crores of rupees, and 
a large foreign trade was carried on at the poets of CambaVp 
Broach^ and Surat. The decline of Mughal nale began with 
a Marathi raid across the Narbada in 1705. From 1711 these 
invasions became annual, and the MarSthfls established ihem^ 
selves successfully at Sonpd Chlmpantr (lyjj), and 

Baroda (1734). The b^inning of the end otme during the 
governorship of Soibnlsind Kldln (t72‘3-'3o)p who formed out 
the revenues and admitted the XfarathiL claims to fAavfJk and 
sarnf^sAmtfWr Henceforward, although the Delhi court con¬ 
tinued to appoint viceroys until 1748. at^lute anarchy reigned 
in the province^ which was ravaged ini partially hy the leaders 
of the FeshwI's and the Galkwflr's armies, by the RljJs of 
Jodhpur, by the agents of the Kizam-ul mulk, and by such 
local XCusaloian chiefs as the B^bk, who established them¬ 
selves at JimiSgarb (ry^S) and HMOsbor (i7biX the Jhlloris, 
who settled at Pilanpur (1715), and Momin Khan, who set up 
the State of Cambay {174S), Famines in lyjj. and 

1747 added to the misety of the people. In 1737 the Gaikwar 
was admitted to a full half-share in ihe revenues of the pro¬ 
vince, and occupied AhmatMbad iointly with the viceroy^s 
troops (1738). Broach from 1731 to 1752 was held by a 
deputy of the Niiam, who bad to give up a share of its cus¬ 
toms to the Gaikwatf Surat suffered chiefly from the violence 
of rival candidates for the governotship. 

By 1600 the Mughais held Khlnd^h and the forts of Deccan, 
Ahmadnngar and NAsik^ but bad by no means subdued the 
open country or crushed the Deccani MusaJmflna, who cstab- ihs 
lished a new capital at Kharki (Aurangibid) dose to their 
old centre of DaulataLld. In t6io Malik Ambar recovered 
Ahmadnagar and nearly the whole of the old Niiim ShJUu 
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dpminicmsp and sacked SuraL Almost unltl his death ^1626) 
he remained mastef of the Deccam where be introduced the 
rei'^ejiue syjteni that has made his name a hpusehold word. 
The Miighals did not really regain their position until 16301 
or finally Crush the NizILm SbUiis and capture DaulaL^bid until 
1633. These successes brought them into colUdon with the 
Bijipur government^ which had hitherto followed a tcmporfdng 
policy. The result of the war was a peace ^-cry favoumbk to 
BijApur^ which gained the territory between the Bhima and the 
Nria^ aa weli as the Nonhem Konkan up to the Basscin river 
(1636). Th^ peace ksted for tw ent y years (dU 1656X durin^ ^ 
which the Mughals pacified the NoTthem Tteocan and intro¬ 
duced Todar Mai's revenue system^ while the Bijllpur govern¬ 
ment turned its attention to the conquest of the petty chiels of 
the Carnatic. At this time the Hindus began to play a kading 
part in the Ikocan. For a hundred years the MarSthis had 
been learning warfare, and the Brfilmians the art of govern¬ 
ment, in the service of the Bijapur Sultans. At the same time 
there had been a notable revival of Hindu religious feeling 
under the guidance of Yaishnava preachers (Eknath and TukA- 
rtm). The Mughals had destroyed Ahmad nagsr and were 
threatening BijSpur. The old order was clearly falling to 
pieces and the MnraEMs only wanted a leader. Tticy found 
one in SLvajI Bhooshiu Stvajl was bom (1627) and brought 
up in the country which pas^ from Ahinadnagar to Bijapur 
under the treaty of 1636, and which was under the immedlato 
government of his ^iher Shihjl^ who had been one of the niosl 
prominent of the Bij^ur gcnends. Though a younger son, 
he w'M initiated vei^ early into the management of the family 
inheritance, owing to the absence of his Jhther and brothers 
in the Carnatic. He was trained from the first as the Hindu 
ruler of a Hindu state, though this ideal by no means e^tcluded 
politic submisston to a foreign supetior who did not iniedei'e 
in home lufalrs. As Ms power infineascd, Sivajf modelled his 
government moie and more on the old Hindu kingship of the 
law books- 1 be complete attainment of his ideal was nosified 
to the world by hb coronation in 1674. This restoration of 
the old law under a Hindu king took such a hold upon the 
Maratha imogmation that Sivajfs system was enabled to survive 
the death of its founder, 
ckpeusc of Bljlpar. He 
in the Northern Konkan 

He neat conquered JivJt in the old BijSpur do- 
mmkmi (1655^ and ovemn the Kodkan from Janjrm to Goa 


Sivajl built up his kingdom at the 
began by subduiE^ the new provinces 
and between the Bhfma and the NJii 
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{t 559 - 63 X after which he built forts on the coast and began 
lo Create a navy. The Ei} 2 [pur govemmeiitt disiTactcd by wijs 
abroad and factions at bome^ failed to recover its lost pro- 
virtecs* and was compelled by an alliance between Sivaj! and 
the Mughafs to buy him off with a promise of tnbutc (166S). 
On the death of SuMn Ail Adil Shah of Bijipur in 1673^ 
SivajI renewed the wai and conquered Panhila, with the open 
country to the cast of it* Satam* Fhonda e^t Goa* and the 
ports of KarwAr and Ankota ((672-6). He nest allied himself 
with Golccmda and invaded the Bijipur Carnatic (1676-87)4 
The Bijipur govemmtnlT now Kard pressed by the Mughab^ 
bought |>eace and alliance fay ceding Kopal and Btllarj^ ami 
resigning the ovcrlordship of the Carnadc ((679). In his two 
wars with the Mughals (1662-5^ i670-SoX which interfered with 
has designs on Btjlpiii, SivajT was not the aggressor. Aurang- 
zeb on his part d^fcd to weaken the Dcccani powers by 
fomenting their quarrels^ but not to crush them until he could 
take the held in person. Hence the real hght for the mastery 
of the Deccan did not take place in Sivajl's Itrctinie, and his 
raids upon Sumtr Ahrrudnagari AunLngibid, Khlndeshp and 
Berir were only diversions. SiMijf carefully stnengthened the 
forts in hk tenritori«, and collected his revenues direct through 
government oHicers. His army^ both horse and foot, recciv-ed 
regular pay, and had to account for their plunder, llie 
Mughals had besieged Bijipur in 1657 and again in 1666^ 
when its Sultln bought peace by the cession of Shollpur and 
the adjoining districts (1668)4 In (675 a fresh MughaJ inva¬ 
sion ended in a truce and an alliance, which wais renewed In 
1678. But Aunuigreb pressed for harder terms, and the Bijl' 
pur government turned for help to SivajI, who crtraied R diver¬ 
sion by plundering the Mughal Deccan (1679). After Sivajl's 
death (1680) the Mughal pany again gained the upper hand 
in Bij.^pur and tried to recover some of the diatricts ceded to 
the MaritthasH Aurang^eb judged that the time had now come 
for completing the conquest of the Deccan, which he entered 
in person with a vast army (16S4), For a time success seemed 
to follow his arms. He took the <^plla 1 s and occupied the terri¬ 
tory of both BIjlpuT (i6&fi) and Golconda (1687), and captured 
and executed Sivajf^i w^eak son Sambhijr (1^9)- But he now 
destroyed the only oi^ganized Musalmln power of the Deccan, 
and was to enter upon a war of race and retigKm in which the 
Marathls were no longer paralysed by the bicipacity of Sam- 
hhljr. The oountry was overrun by the disbanded soldiery of 
the fallen kingdoms, and the resulting anarchy gave scope to 
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the gucrrillft tactics of the Marllbat Aurangzeb could neilhcr 
trust hh ofbeers nor do ever^ihing hitnselfp and corruption and 
diwrganization increased from year to year until the whole 
imperial machine was out of gear. In the first stage of the 
wnti RAja Rim, the MarAthA regent, held his cotiit at Gingee 
in the Carnatic (1690-^)1 which was besieged by the Mughals, 
w^hile the MarAth^ horse mxtmn the Deccan in every da rectiom 
In the next period {1699-1705) Aurangzeb besieged the Ma- 
rAthA forts, while the Marathi horsemen ranged farther aheld 
into Malwa and Gujarat. About 1705 the tide definitely 
turned. The MarAthAs recaptured their forts, and Aurangsfcb 
retire to Ahmadnagar,. where he died (1707). The new em¬ 
peror withdrew the remnant of the great army of the Deccan, 
hut created a division among his enemies by releasing 
Sivajl^s grandson BhlhO^ who had been brought up at the 
Mughal court {[707). ShAhO eslahlishcd himself at SAtAm, 
while a younger branch of Sivajl's line set up a separate Iting- 
dom at Kolhapur {1710}. After a period of anarchy ShahO, 
aided by the talents of VishranAth^ the founder of the 

PeshwA dynasty* restored order in his own territory, was ac- 
knowicdged (1JT3) Angria* the commander of the fleet* 
who ruled the KonJean from KolAba southwards, and obtained 
(1770) from the emperor the cession of the country south of 
the BhTma as far east m Pandhorpur, as welt as the right to 
levy (one-fotirth) and ian£isAmukAi (one-tenth) from 

the Mughal Deccan, the Camatict I'anjore, Trichinopoly^ and 
Mj-Bore. These levies gave the MarAthAs a pretext for inter¬ 
fering wherever they chose. The collections were so attanged 
as to intermingle the interests of the several military chiefs, and 
make them dependent on their BrAhman clerks. The increase 
ing power of the PeshwA and the employment of the MaxAthA 
forces in distant enterprises brought about the decay of Sivajfs 
constitution* which was suited only for the management of 
home al^irs. As the authority of the RAjA grew less, the king¬ 
dom became a confederacy of leaders whose chief bond of 
union was a jomt interest in their plunder. The year 1734 
a turning-point in Deccan history, marked by the definite 
adoption by ShAliQ^ under the influence of BilAjVs $014 the 
PeshwA BaJt Raot of the policy of destroying the Mughal 
empire* in preference to consolidating his own dominions* and 
by the arrival in the Deccan of NizAm-ul-mulk* the founder of 
the present HyderAbAd dynasty, nominally as the emperor a 
deputy but really as an independent ruler. 'Phe Ni^Am dc- 
aired to free \hs of HyderAbAd bom tkt MaiAthi daima* 
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but ffus completely defeated (lyaS)* His tbe Riji of 
KolhApur, was bought olT by the cc^on of the country bc^ 
tween the Varna and Tungabhadra (tT^o) ; and his tool^ 
Trimbak Rao Dabhide, w^as deft»ited and slain (1731). The 
Peshwa now {1732-^) turned his attention to MAlwl and 
advanced to the gates of Delhi. In 1737 the Nizim was in¬ 
duced by the emperor to invade Mftlwa, where he was defeated i 
but in the Deccan his troops met the Marlthls on equal terms 
and peace was restored^ to the vexation of BajT Rao, who died 
in 174a. Meanwhile, the min of the Mughal empire was 
completed by the invasion ofXidir Shah (r739). 

The Mar^thJis from this time to the end of the eighteenth 
century remained the dominant power in Western India, and 
during the first thirty-four years of the period (1740-74) they 
had only local rivals to deal with-^ Gujarat was parcelled out 
among a number of local chiefs, who carried on ceaseless petty 
wars -which the Marathis had no wish to suppress so long as 
they could secure their share of the plunder of the province. 
The Feshwa's seizure of half the Gailtwlr's share in only 
added another claimant of blackmail. After the battle of 
PSnlpat the local MusalmAns tried^ but foiled, to drive out the 
GaikwSr (ijdt). The last chance of a strong nati-ie govern¬ 
ment growing up was, however, ruined by the disfRitcd 
succession at Bar^ in The iniemal troubles at Sumt 

lasted until the castle was occupied hj' the British in 1759^ 
This event gave them claims on Broach, which had been 
independent since 17^3, bnt was taken by & BritUh force in 
1772. In 1740 the new Peshwa^ Balajl, had first to strengthen 
his own position in the Dcccan- He bought off his mest 
dangerous ri^-al, Raghujr Bhonsla of Nagpur, by giving him 
a fre* hand in Bcnpl (1744)- He obtained from ShahO 
on his deathbed a deed empowering him to govern the 
kingdom (1749); he secured the succession of a puppet Rlja 
of doubtful legitimacy (1749), won over the leading chiefs by 
libcra-l grants, made Poona the capital of the confederacy 
(1750), and baffled by treachery the rising of Dtin^jl Gaikwar 
(r7st). The old Nbim had died in 1748. BftHjl took part 
in the dtspiites among his sons, and. In spite of the aid given 
by the French to their nominee, extorted a cession of all the 
country west of BctSTk between the Tapti and the Godlii'an 
(* 75 ^)^ Further quarrels among the NizatnV sons enabled 
the Pcshwl to occupy Ahmadna^. This led to a war, at the 
end of which (1760) the Marithls obtained possesion of 
the SMdaJ^ of Bijipur* which they benctforth retained, a$ well 
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as of olbeT UikIs which the Mughal^ regnliwd latcf <i|6^ and 
1766}, In 174j the Prahwl had become governor of MfllwH ; 
in 17S4 bis troops had decided the succession to the Mughal 
ei:npire; and in 1:755 levied in HinduslAn and at 

Arcot But their military power was broken when at its height 
by Ahmad Shah Dufrtoi at the bloody battle of Plntpat (17^ f h 
which was followed by the death of Bi-lajil- llnis crushing 
blow enabled the Nialm to Teco%'er some of his lost provinces 
(176^), gave Haidar Ah time to strengthen himself in Mysore 
(1764), and freed Delhi from Marathi domination for nine 
years (1761-70), The Bhonsta of Berar showed a tendency to 
break off from the confederacy, and B^li&jl''s brother Raghabu 
began that coui^ which for twenty years made him the slorruy 
petrel of Marilthfl politics* None of the country powers, how^^ 
ever, was strong enough to overthrow the Maritbft kingdom* 
The able young Peshwfl, Madhn Eaol (1761-75), checkmated 
his turbulent uncle, plaj’ed olf the Nizflm agairust the Dhonsla, 
repeatedly defeated Haidar Ath and re-established htarathA 
influence at Delhi (r 770-3), He also found time to bring his 
Deccan prtjvinces under a ^tem of government which, how¬ 
ever rude, was vigorous^ popular^ and comparatively honest, 
and under which he realiJE^ a ruvcmie of 2So lakhs* 

The first collision between the Marithas and the British 
afldBritiib, tcx>l£ ploc* b 1774+ when dviJ war broke out between Raghuba 
* 7 ^ 4 - 8 *- ministry which governed En the name of the child 

FeshwO, Midhu Rao II, Hearing of a Portuguese e3<pedjtion 
for the recover)' of Salselte^ the Bombay Govemmeni seized 
that island (1774% and agreed to aid Raghuba in return for 
the cession of ^sette, Basscin, and certaEn districts in Gujarat 
(1775). The Governor-General, however^ concluded with the 
Poona ministry the I'reaty of Purandhar (i77^)t under which 
Rjifhuba was to be pensioned off and Salsetie and Broach were 
to be left in the hands of the BritisL But the wording of the 
tTi:aJly gave rise to new dispuies ; and the fear of a French 
invasion led the Bombay Government to send Raghuba to¬ 
wards Poona with an army, which, howeverj wtis compelled to 
surrender at Wadgaou to Sindhia and Nina Famavis, the two 
leading members qf the Peshwa^s government (1779)- The 
balance was restored by the march from the Jumna to Surat of 
a Bengal army^ which met with cottsiderable success Ln Gujarat 
and took Bossein (t78o), A lea^e between the Pcshwl^ the 
Nizfim, and Haidar AlT (whose aid the Marithlis obtamEd by 
confirming his conquests in Dhlfwir) led the British to drop 
the scheme of setting up Raghuba at Poona, and MUwai 
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&nd Mftdr^ th^ chief the^tr^ of wur. Sindhia was 

the first ta come to terms (t j&i), and some months later Nina 
Farnavfs also a^eed to the Treaty of SdJbaj fi^Sa), under 
which Salsctte remained with the British, who handed over 
Broach to Sindhm. The Gaikw^fii was protected sigainst the 
PeshwJ^ and Roghuba was pensioned off and died soon 
after (17S4)- 

For twenty years (1733-1803} the British and Mar^th^ timk-itfi 
Ooverjimeriis retnainetl at peace. It w'as during this period 
that the Martha confedemey began to break up. The 
Gaikwilr w'as detached by his acccptEnce of British protection 

Sindhia had become accustomed to act alone inofHniiih 
HindusUlilp and took no part in the Mysore War (1785-5^) 
while the Ber^ chiefs were encouraged by the British to follow 
a policy of their own. In Gujarat there was litUe improvement 
in the government during this periodL though, in spite of 
disputes in the Gaikwar's family and intrigues at the Poona 
court, a semblance of order waa presetted by British ixifluenoe 
from 17S2 to 17S^9, when the Gaikwftr took Ahmadibld 
and imprisoned the Peshwa^s a^cnL Further disturbances 
then took pkee^ which were put dowTi by a British force 
(] 803). In r 799 the Peshw^ farmed his rights to the GalkwArp 
who entered into subsidiary alliance with the British. Nego¬ 
tiations followed between the British, the Feshwa, and the 
Gaikwar, which ended In the cession to the first nam^ of 
certain districts and rights in Gujarat^ The British Govern¬ 
ment had anncKCd Surat in i&oop OH the death of the Naw^iib* 
whose family were p&naioncd off, and had conquered Broach 
from Sindhia in the war of 1S03. 

After the peace with the English (1782) the first care of 
Nana Farm^ls was to regaiop by an alliance with the Ni^amp 
the territory with which the Peshwa had bought the aid of 
Mysore in 1779* 'HiEs object was attainni in 1787^ but Tipa 
renewed the war, and by attacking Tramneore drove the 
British to join the alliance against him In 1793 he 

made peace at the cost of half his domtniortSp of which the 
Peshwa ohuined the portion north of the WardM river. The 
accession of Eaghuba^s son^ Bijl Rao, to the Feshwiship (^796} 
caused the fiill of Nana Faimvls and the ruin of the MaiathA 
power llirough his efforts to secure the throtic and to shake 
off first N^a Famavis and then Sindhia^ Bijt Rao mctirred 
the distmst of all parties and plung«J the Deccao into civil 
ware in which the RiLj£s of SAtilra and Kolhlpur took part. 

He intrigued both with the Britiab and with Tipq, but took no 
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part in the last Mysore War {( 709 ). the end of whtch he 
found himself hEimned in between a British protectorate 
(Hyderabad) on the cast and British Districts on the soutbi 
The h[arquifl Wellesley now invited him to enter the system of 
subsidiary alliances In fear of tfolkar^ who had seized Poona 
in rci'cnge for the murder of his brother^ Bljt Rho signed the 
Treaty of Bdssein (iSm)- llie British restored him to Poonii^ 
defeated Sindhia and the Bemr chieft who had taken up aims 
On hearing of the Treaty of BasseiCp at Assaye* at Argaont and 
in Hindustan^ and forced them to sue for peace (iHoj). Tlie 
Bombay Government took but a subordinate part in these 
proceedingsp ns from 1774 their foreign policy had been 
controlled by the Supreme Government at Calcutta^ and in the 
Deccan campaign of 1S03 the chief part was taken by Madras 
troops. The Presidency then mcluded only SalscttCp the 
harbour islands (from r774), Surat (from i8oo)» and BSnkot 
(from the affairs of Northern Gujarat and the Deccan 

being the business of the Covemor-Genemrs Agents at Earoda 
and Poona respectivelyp 

It was between the years 1803 and 1827 that the fameworJe 
of the Bombay Presidency took its present shape. The first 
Districts to be organised were those of Gujardt^ which w'cre 
Saken over by the Bombay Government Ln 1805, and enlarged 
in 18 jS. The GoikwOr w^ already under British protcctionp 
and the Peshwi's rights were acquired partly by treaty and 
partly by conquest. The Districts were organic on the 
Bengal model, and the change from native rule was rather in 
men than in measures. The first steps lowards the settlement 
of Kathiawar and Mahr Oniha were taken between idoy 
and iSao. After BajI Rao^s restoration the Dcccan suffered 
severely from famine * and robbery^ oppressionp and coiruplion 
were rampanL After long vacillation^ BijT Rao, the lost of 
the FeshwOSt attempted to shake off British control, but was 
defeated, captured, and pensioned off (i 3 i 7 - 3 )+ A kingdom 
was created for the RAja of Sitlra^ the heir of SivajT, out of 
part of the Peshwl's dominions, and two were given 

to Kolhapur; the rest was placed under a British Com¬ 
missioner (1819). The settlement of the Presidency was com¬ 
pleted by Mountsiuart Elphinstone (Governor in i8f9-a7)p 
whose aim was to govern on the best riative lines, avoiding 
changes until the people should be fitted for them by educa¬ 
tion. He pacified the Deccan, set up the Sadr Court, codified 
the laws, and opened schools. The grosser abuses of Bijt 
Kao's dap were stdppe4 the peasantry were contented 
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and ordt*rlj*, tliough the Brahmans and ihe soldiery felt the 
los^ of iheir former chances of distincLion and plunder. 

Elphinstone's govemoiship was roHoffed by a period of iSay-sir 
retrenchmem and slower progress, marked by ihc 

enlargement of the Prcsideticy through ihc lapse of Native the Prmr 
States, the addition of Aden and SiPfo (t34y)p and the 

lease of the POnch Mahals from Sindhia {1853). Something 
was done for education, irrigation, public healthy and railways, 
and in 1843-5 ^ somewhat serious rising in Kolhapur was put 
down. The gov^ment bad the defects of its qualities. 

Taxation was lighter than before, but more strictly eKacted. 

Criminal trials were more regular, but punish ment was less 
certain. Now that order reigned^ more land wits tilled and 
trade was safer^ but for that very r^tson there followed a great 
and general fall in prices^ which increased tlie pressure of the 
bnd tax. In the Deccan a premature attempt at a new settle^ 
ment led to great distress. The new rates were at once 
reduced, and after twelve yeora of inquiry the principles which 
are still the basis of the Bombay land revenue system were 
formulated! in 1847, The opemtions of the new survey 
generally resulted in a reduction of assessment^ and there 
ensued a period cf great agricultural prosperity. The surv^ 
brought to light many cases of lands held rent-free without 
authority, and the Infirm Commission was appointed to inquire 
into all such claims (1853). 

Under Lord Elphinstone (1853-^), though the landholders Lonl El- 
had been alarmed by the proccedipgs of the InBra 
tnisslon and by the use of the doctrine of Mapso/ the Pres.b 
dency pos^ through the crisis of the Mutiny without any 
general rising, for the local rebellions in Gujarii, among the 
Bblls;, and in the Southern Marathi Country latketl concert 
and cohesion, and the outbreaks among the troops at Karachi, 
Ahrrmdabad, and Kolhapur were quickly put down. The 
most dangerous rcbe^ Tlrktla Topt, was hsided off from 
Gujajfit and hunted down in 1859- After the Mutiny progress 
wa& much more rapid^ especially as regards eduouiont railways, 
and the cotton industry* 

Under Sir Bartle Frere (18G3-7) ogncultural prosperity Str Eartli- 
reached its highest point, owing to the enoirnous dernand fm 
Indian cotton in Europe during the American Civil \^"air 
(rBfii-^), The wealth thus poured into the country led to 
an extrooedinBry epidemic of speculation, known a$ the * Shore 
^tania^ ([S64-5}t which ended in a serious commercmi crisis 
imd the failure of the Bank of Bombay (t 868). But the 
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peasantry on the whole gained more than they lost, and in 
the long run the trade of Bombay was not seriously injured. 
At this time the main lines of railway were opened, and the 
Presidency was covered with a network of roads. 

In t 36 S the monsoon failed and the condition of the 
Deccan began to cause anxiety, owing to the indebtedness of 
the peasantry. Their relations with their crtditoni led to riots 
and outrages (1*73), which were inquired into by a special 
commission; but before any action was taken on its report, 
the monsoon of 1376 failed and the great famine of 1*76-8 
set in. The monsoon of 1877 was again irregular, and was 
followed by epidemic fes'er and a plague of rats (1878)!, so 
that relief measures were not discontinuod until 1879. The 
direct result of the famine was the construction of new railway's 
and im'ption works in the Deccan, and the formation of 
Government forests on a large scale for the purpose of 
improving the rainfall and securing the supply of wood. 
A measure was also passed to protect sgricuItuHsts against the 
grosser forms of fraud on the part of money-lenders (1879). 

There followed a brief period of prosperity in which much 
was done for education and local self-government. About 
1890 a series of bad seasons began, Hindu feelbg was much 
excited by discussions on the Age of Cfmsent Bill, and by the 
preaching of the Cow Protection Societies, which erabi tiered 
the relations between Hindus and Muhammadans to such an 
vtent as to cause riots in Bombay Qiy and many other places 
(iS 93 - 4 > 

Worse, however, was to follow. The rains of 1893 were 
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5 i 2 iir«. the average, and the &iJure of those of 1896 caused 

tJon, 1896-famine throughout the Deccan in 1896-7, After one poor 
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and one fair season there followed the great famine of jggo- 
1903, which desolated Gujarat and the Northem and U'estem 
Deccan, and was accompanied by a virulent outbreak of cho¬ 
lera- Plague appeared in Bombay City in August, 1896, and 
has since spread by land and sea to every part of the Presi¬ 
dency. The original plague measures caused great alarm and 
discontent, and were violently opposed in 1898 at Simmr and 
Bombay. ItTien the most stringent and costly efforts failed to 
stamp out the disease^ it became clear that a permanent plague 
policy could not be based on them. From October, 1898, 
tJicrufore, more use was made of native volunteer agency, the 
le^rictiona on travelling were relaxed, and the discrerional 
ruiief fund was started to help the poorer snferers. The in- 
rjuiries of the Plague Com mission {1898-9) resulted in still 
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further relisatiran^ which came into force under the orders of 
the Go^ieniincnt of India from July^ igoD. The r«ople ore 
generally accustomed both to the plague and to the exist¬ 
ing plague measures, and accept both with rcsignatioii. Down 
to the end of Marche over one mUIEun deaths had been 
reported in the Presidency as due to plague. Bitter feelings 
against Goii'Cmment found vent in the native press^ Ln an at* 
tempted strike against the payment of revenue and 

in disturbances arising out of forest gnevances in Thlna (i^&}p 
and cultuinated in the murder of the chairman of the Poona 
pkgqe committee and another olEcer by a band of Erflhmon 
fanatics in June, tSgy. Trade and Indiishy sobered very 
fievcrely during these years. 

Except a few dolmens and implements of the stone age, Ar rti» ^>. 
there are im) remaJns in Western India older than the uiBcrip- 
tions of Asoka (250 rc.) at Jowacabh and Sopaua. The 
oldest buildings were of wood, but were copied in hundreds of 
Buddhist caves dug out of the trap dilfs on the main routes 
from the Deccan to the coast, llie best-known groups are at 
BiIAM (aoo Be» 5 A (iM fi.e.), KaRLI (50 B.C,h JUKNAR 
(a. 11, looj, (100 E.c.^A. r>^ and XANifEnr (a,Dl 

roo-|oo). In each group is at least one pillared hall with a 
barrel roof and a relic shrfne and a number of square 

chambers out of which open cells for monks and 

tTavelleis. There are no separate relic shrines (sfiffim), rails, or 
pillars of archBeologicol importance. Both Jains and Hindus 
imitated the Buddhist cavs j but, except the Hindu c^ves At 
I^LEfHAEVTA and Badame {seventh to eighth century), their 
best work is found in the Nizlm's dominions. AH temples in 
Western India have a odi which contains the idol, with a tower 
Above it (pimafta) and a pillared porch or hail (i99VTAifa^arr]| in 
front. The oldc-st structural temples (seventh and eighth cen¬ 
tury) arc to be found at ArvALi^i, Pattapkal, and BAOAMt 
in BijApnr Distiict. One of these resembles a cave, 

while others show the tCfTOCcd tower of the Oiavidlan or the 
four-sided spire of the Indo-Aryan style. The latt®^ is the 
true local style of the Deccan, where hundreds of templ-ei; 
which Are now ascribed in the MaiAthI districts to Hemadpant 
and in the Katmrese country^ to JakhaMsihArya, wicrc built 
between 1000 and ¥3.00. The term Hcntldponti, which ii 
applied to old temples, reservoir^ and wdls in KHAndesh and 
the Deccan, is derived from the name of the minister of Bom- 
ebandra (1271), the Yodlv^ ruler of Deogiri, who is supposed 
to have introduced some change in architectural style. But 
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the woTtI has lost the special meaning which it once posscsscdp 
And is locksely applied to any oM steme building dating from 
^the period mentioned. I'hLs htls the great age of terople-build- 
ing in Gujjuiit alsOj where the Jain style with its domed porches 
and rectangular courtyards grew up at Gimir and ShetTija* 
Amliarnitb is the best known^ and Gondcsw near Sinnar the 
most perfect, example of the IndoAryan style- To the same 
period belongs the secular architecture of JhinjbOvltda and 
Dabhoa^ and a dumber of large wells and tanks in Gujarat aiKl 
the Dcccam The eirliest iMusalniSn work of note is the J^ma 
Masjid at CaitHAY {1335)^ built from the spoils of Jain temples. 
During the best period (1411-1511) of the Gujarat Sultiinst 
Ahsiadaoad^ MAfisiGDAftAOp and Ckampa^iea were adorned 
with many beautiful mosques, tombs^ and paLiccs of Moslem 
design worked out by Hindu artists. In the l>eccan the moat 
notable Muhammadan remains ore the tombs, mosques, and 
palaces erected at Ei^par between 1557 and 1657. Since the 
fourteenth century' the Hindus hat^e built little of note except 
some forts, such as those construered or repjtired by Sivail. 

The history and archaedogy of Stwo are dealt with in the 
article on that Commissfonership. 

iPopMi+i- 1 he Gmsus of 1 ^ i showed the Bombay Presidency to 
contain jji towns, 40,694 ylllagcs, and 5,004,095 houses with 
a popuktiM of 35,468,209. Of these, 18,515,587 were in 
British temtory% 6,906,643 in Native States, arid 4J:r974 in the 
rfcniiiy. outijmg settlement of Aden. The density for the Presidency 
as a whole is 135 persons per square mile, /Smd has a popu- 
latjon of 3,210^910, with a density of 63 i the'^orthem Divi¬ 
sion 30-5 ^ 3 ^ 53 ^^ density 256; the‘Central Division 5,944^447, 
density i&oj and the'‘'Swtheni Division 5,0705^692, density 
203, Bombay City has a population of 776,006*, equal to 
3S*-7J persons per square mile* The Native States belong to 
f^r main groups—Gujarat, population 4,361,666^ density 94^ 
Konkan, 350,684, density 225; Deccan, 373,779, density 78^ 
Carnatic, 1,623,206, density 234. Khairpur in Sind has a 
population of 199,313 and a density of 33, In Bmish terri^ 
lory the density of population varies from 449 (Kaini District) 
to 27 (Thar and POrkarJj in the Native Slates, from 319 (Kob 
hapur) to 20 (Khindesh Agency). Bombay City has a density 
ne:^ly double that of Madras City, exceeding 500 to the acre 
in its most populous sections, 

Tewai tod l^c Presidency as a whole contains 11 towns of more than 
TittigM, 53,000 inhabitants, and 313 of between 5^000 and 50,000. 

^ Tht popiaUtiM £a ^906 wm 97^811, tocurdiDg to t spedal oqida 
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Vill;igie9 of betw^e^Il ^00 and 5 iOod (Inc] aiding a few oLisscd 
towns in tfic Census) number ia,95i| and Tillages of less than 
500 hthabitants^ ?7 p74?. 

Less than one fifth of the population (19 per etnL) are to 
be found in towns of spooo and over. The percentage of the 
urban population has from 17 to ig in the ten years 

since iSgi; but in the fatt of the opposing fnBiiences of plague 
and famine, it is difEcult to assign any definite signiliamcc to 
this increase. Except in the Konkan, where the houses aire 
often widely scattered, the majonty of ^ie T^illage population 
are crowded tage[her on limited shea* '^Famme tenda to drive 
villagers to centres of trade in search of employment, while 
plague acts as a delcrrcnt on those who would otherwise report 
to infected centres. Since the hist plague epidemic in iSgfi. 
there has been a noticeable movement from town and i^ilfoge 
sites to the fields in the vicinity. The si% most populous 
towns in Dritish territory^ are Bojubay City (776^006), 
abad Pchoka Subat (i [9,306), Karachi 

{116,663)^ and ShoUpor (75,288)- Further details of the 
population by District and State are giv^n in Table ] on 
m * 33 - 4 - 

An estimate of the population, prepared in 1854, gave a Growin 
total of 15;^578^992. In 1S71 the first decennial Census showed 
that the actual number was 33,099,332. In iBSt, In spite of 
the severe famine which occurred in 1877, the total rraebed 
^ 5 ^ 43 ^ 143^1 ibis had again increased in 1891 to 26,960,421. 

The decrease of populatiDn since 1891 by reason of famfne 
and plague amounts to about fj mil lions, and has afiected 
every District in the Frcsidency proper escept Dhiirwir and 
Katn%iH, which show an increase of 6 per cent The Mah! 

Klntha and Khandesh Agencies have lost 38 and 43 per cent, 
of their population. Sind alon* shows an intrtose of over 
t i fier eenh, which is due to immigration els well os 10 natural 
growth. The brunt of the loss was eipcnenced by the Kative 
States and Gujarat, which suffered rao^ severely from the 
famine of 1899^1900. The mortality caused by famine and 
plague between 1891 and 1901 Is miighly estimated at 
3,000,000, of which one^thlfd occurred m British tcfritory and 
two-thirds in the Native States. 

The Presldencf possesses an immigrant population of Ml^nii^ 
800,000, the most notewDftliy immigmtioii being into Sind, 
where the bringing of fresh knd under cuhintion draws many 
cultivators from Baluchiitin and the Funpdx There are now 
more Bolodi in Sind than in the whole of BoiucbLitfln.. A 
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large number of labourers from K.olabaand Raln 3 giri DistricW 
and from the Ghit «lkgea of Ahmadnagar, Poona, and MUra 
are found in Bombay City, when: they are employ^ m tho 
docks, or in the many factories and eotton milla. It ia 
able that Bombay draws labourers even from the Cnited 
Provinces, 36,000 imtnignnts from that area having been enu- 
mernted in igoi. On the other hand, the Cftisus showed a 
total of 600^000 emigrants from the Bombay President in 
other Ptovincea and States (excluding Boroda), so that strea^ 
of migration to and from the Presidency very ne«ly neutralise 
each other. These emigmnu are chiefly found in HydctiMd 
State, Ccnlial India, and Herilr. There is some emigration 
from the coast of Kithiiwhr to South Afticfti 

The record of ages in an Indian Census is notoriously 
untrustworthy, owing to the widespread ignoraurcc of correct 
ages. In 1901 the population of the Presirderwy (excluding 
Aden) was 35,494,235, including 3.024,460 children under five 
years of age. The age distribution for each sex shows a pre¬ 
ponderance of females in the periods o-io and over 40. 
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The only interesting conclusion to be drawn from the age 
statistics recorded in 1901 is that, in Districts severely affected 
by fiimine, the proportion of the population in the age periods 
0-5 and 60 and over is markedly less than elsewhere an indi- 
oition that the greatest sulferers in the fainine period were 
young children and old people. The mean age of the popu* 
lation is 17, and Is highest (J 9 " 4 ) among the Pflisla owing to 
the steady decrease in the birth’iale of this community. 

The registration of births and deaths is compulsory in Bom¬ 
bay City, and is enforced more or less imperfectly under by¬ 
laws in most other municipal towns. In rural areas the village 
officers are held responsible for omissions and do their work with 
&ir accuracy, eic^t In Sind. The record of deaths is usually 
betier than tltat of births. In a normal year the proportion of 
deaths to twrlhs is as 3 to 4; but since plague and liimine 
have caused a large inertase in the mortality, and have also 
affected the birth-rate. Of late years Bombay City has had. 
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the highest dcfith-rate {66 per ijooo) owing to pl^uCr and the 
lowest birth-^11110 (14} owing to the 5ma]l proportion of wooicn 
and to the imcnigniiit natere of its population. The highest 
birth-TBte occurs in KhiLndesh, and the lowest death-rates in 
Sind (16 to 21), where registration Is defective, and in Rat^ 
nigiri (25)- The Itgures for rgoo in the table giyen below for 
Rritisb Districts show very ele&rly the ejects of famine :— 
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Cholera is pre^-alent in the hot season in years of short rain- 
falh and fever on the Ghlts and in tracts liabk to flooding in 
the autumn and winter. Sraall-pojc is held in check by vacci^ 
nation. Plague broke out in Bombay City ifi August* 1896^ 
fund has spread to every IHstdct, causing a large number of 
deaths in each succeeding year cstccpt 1900. The total plague 
mortality in 1903 was 15 per i,D»p Belgaum, DhArwtr, SholA- 
pur, Ahmadnagar^ Sitira^ Kaira* and BijApur suffering most. 

The deaths returned as from fever probably include many due 
to plague. The present policy is to provide hospitals for the 
sick and camps for the hcaithy, and to oder inoculnion to those 
who desire itbut compulsioa is avoided as far as possible. 

'rhe proportion of sexes is vitiated to some extent by failure Sex. 
to enter females at the Census enuramtionsp The general 
proportion of females recorded in 1901 11936 to 1*000 males 
in the British Districts In Sind the proporttOfi of women is 
very low. An excess of females over males is pariiculaily 
noticeable among the low castes and wild tribes, infanticide 
formerly prevailed among the Kajputa and Kunbls of Gujarlt, 
but is believed to be no longer practised The cause of this 
barbarous practice wm the difficulty of securing bridegrooms 
from the secdons of these castes with whom custom ptesenbed 
that intermarriage should take place. 

Statistics of civfl condition are shown in the table on the next Cbtl 

page. 

According to the rcsulta of the Coisus of 1901* males in the 
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age period 10-15 show 85 per cenL still onmamedp but rumales 
only 50 per ccdL, id the Bombay Frirsideocy indyding Native 
States. Females married in tlse age period 0-10 are more than 
three times as nimierous as males. This is due to the very 
early age at which Hindu parents are accustorned to marry 
their female children. HfVmong Hindus polyg^myt though 
allowcdp is mre, aod divorce aud widow marriage arc marks 
of low status. 
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The proportion of widowed females to ipooo widowed males 
is very high in Ratnagiri(5,86a), SSt^ (4^005), Kanara 
and Kolflba (3,794), The pbgtie epidemic in Bombay City* 
to which the male population of these I.hatricts emigrate an¬ 
nually, seems to have caused the death of the husbands. 

The table below gives the language statistics for 1891 and 
19OT, excluding Aden :— 
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In the rtorthp Sindl is the mother-tojpgue of all save a small 
minority, who for the most part speak either M^rwSiI, Baluchi^ 
or Gujarati, South of Sind* Cuttil or KachM* now rceognizied 
as a form of Gujarat^ is spoken in Cutch. Gujartd and West¬ 
ern Hindi are the principal languages in the five Districts of 
Gujarat, the former meiglt>g into the dirdects of primitive mces 
where the province approaches the hills on the borders of Ray 
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putln^ Thina and the Central Division are the Komc of 
Marithif different forms of which are spulcen above and below 
the Ghixs. 2 n the wilder parts of KhSndcsh ihe hill tribes 
CJtpres^ themselves in dialects that resemble either Gujarfiil or 
Mar.^tht according to their distance from places where these 
languages are in use- The Southern Division is divided be¬ 
tween Kanorese and iMarflthlp the former slightly ahead of the 
Utter numerically. MarAthJ is most common on the coast 
poitioiu. Kanorese extends as for north as the scathem part 
of SholApur District and is spoken by on appreciable num¬ 
ber in the south of Sdtitra. The Native States resemble the 
adjacent British Districts. Arabic and SomUl are the chief 
languages in Aden and Ferimn 

The Linguistic Survey of India has now advanced suffi¬ 
ciently to enable the languages and dtalecls of the Fresidency 
to be classified on a scientifk: basts. It is probable that the 
completion of the survey will lead to the elimiuittlon of many 
dialects entered in the provisional Iku framed during its pro- 
grcjss. Meanwhile the Ctntai Rtp&rt for i^ot gives the 
numerical results of this preliminary classIficatJom The fol¬ 
lowing figures show the number in e^-eiy of the popu¬ 

lation who speak each of the four main lanfuages (mduding 
kindred dialects) of the Presidency:— 

, I . 4^066 Kitiiuw « . tp3i9 

Gujntiit * , * 1,8159 

Thus more than po per centr of the pdputalion use a Lan¬ 

guage or dialect included in these four. The only other 
languages of any importance are Wcsicrn Hiudr, Rajaslhlnl, 
Bhth TelugUj and Baluchi, of which all but Hir^l and BhSl 
are the languages of Immigrants, such os merchants and 
bankers from M&rwar, or cultivators and landowners from 
Baluchist^ Western Hindi for the most port covers the 
longue affected by I he MusalmAn population outside Sind» 
and includes the dialect known os Hindustfljii. 

It should perhaps be added that in this brief description 
Konkanl has been treated as a dialect of Marathi^ in accor¬ 
dance with the classification adopted hr the Unguistk Survey. 
The decision Is contested by mony^ who would derhe Konk^ 
direct from the Prtkrit and claim for it an antiquiiy eaceedir^ 
that of Mailthr os a spok^ iangooge^ The pmnt is one for 
experts to decide, tlu^gh it may be remarked that modem 
Konkant is certainly permeated with cornip* forms of words 
found in a purer stale in hlorathf, and is also to no bilk extent 
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dependent on words borro'n'ed from Eh^vjdian languages. 
KonkanT is spoken, as ibe mine implies, in the Konkan, in- 
diiding the Konkan GhAi hfatha or 'spurs of the Ghats," 
Unlike MarSthT, Gujartlfi and Kanarese^ it has practieaUy no 
literattnc except that written by Roman Catholics of Goa, 
Tribra and The Bombay Presidency intersecks many of the social strata 
deposited by early jn^wons of India, and contains within its 
limits a variety of castes and tribes hardly equalled by any of 
the other great Provinces. 

The natural divbions of the Presidency, distinguished by 
special influences on the development of caste and tribe, are 
five in number: Sind^ OujarU^ the Deccan* the Konkan, and 
the Carnatic. To Sind and its predominant MusalmAn popu¬ 
lation referetirce is made below. Gujarilt has remiuned for 
the most part true to Hinduism, though petty Muhammadan 
kingdoms, as well as ibe supremacy of the Mughals of Delhi^ 
have left their Influence in many parts of the provuice—an 
influence to be traced in the formation of certain castes; of con ¬ 
verts, such as the Motnrm Kunbis and Molesalams, looking to 
IsHni for their religion and to Hinduiscn for I heir sock! struc¬ 
ture, The former numerous political subdivisEous of the prt> 
vmce, which was for centuries split into rival Hindu kmgdoms, 
display the elTects of poetical ^undaries on the evolution of 
caste divisions. The large caste groups desisted compre¬ 
hensively by the terms Brihamn and VSnl exhibit in Gujaiit 
a minuteness of subdivision elsewhere unrivalled j and the fact 
that many of these smaller groups bear the same name—& g. 
Agarval, Hamjla, Kapol, Khadayata, Khedavfll, Mewada, 
Kagar, Osval, and Srimlli^—lends support to the inference 
that a common cause of caste fusion in the paiit is to be traced 
to the influence of political boundaries. 

In marked contnLst to Gujarat with its amplitude of caste 
divisions, the Deccan contairks a comparatively homogeneous 
population. Of the total inhabitants of the Deccan Districts 
30 cent are Maif thSs, between whom intermarriage is per¬ 
missible, provided that there is comparative equality of social 
position, while of the 6 per cent of the remainder who are 
Hrahmarts, only 13 local divisions are to be found to compare 
with the 170 of Gujarat The causes which have led in the 
past to the crystallisation of small fragments of caistes farther 
north have evidently been inoperative in the Deccan. 

The eoasc-Hne of the Konkan^ or submontane tracts, pog. 
sesses a special feature fn the large number of Christians, for 
the most part Roman Catholic, which its population contains^ 
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ind exhibits the singviaj sfKctocle of the maintenaiKC of caste 
disttnccions within the Told of in essentiall^t at$tt1cS5 religion^ 
TTic sixteenth century witnessedf in the halcyon days of Portu¬ 
guese dominion, the foretbie cpnverfiiqn of many local cistea, 
of 'which the unconveitcd fmgmenta remein to add to the diver¬ 
sity of social divisions^ Lately due to the atrit'al of numerous 
immigrants by sea. 

The Qunaiief or Southern Madttha Country, is the scat of 
Lingilyatisin^ a Hindu refornitmg movement of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. Social divisions among the ling^yats, who form the 
majonty of the population in this portion of the Pnesidencyi 
would seem to be based on both religion and function, accord¬ 
ing to the stage in the history of the reformation at which the 
convert caste accepted the new social system that it evolved. 

In the Ghat tracts of the Deccan and Kh^desh^ where the 
broken ground and thin soil scan::ely pem^it remunerative cuki- 
vation, Bhll and Koll tribes eke out a precarious existence as 
hunters and coHectors of forest produce* They represent the 
nearest approach to the aboriginaJ inhabitants of the country* 

The terms caste' and * tribe ' are commonly used without 
any clear percepdpn of the precise significance of either ; nor 
is it easy to arrive at a sadsfactoiy defmiUDU which is not too 
greatly at vaiiaivce with their common or colloquial meaning. 
It has been aptly said that ^ caste ^ ix the largest group based 
on common occupation, and "tribe* the largest group based on 
common descent; but in practice the former, at leastt 
dehnitions proves somewhat too restricted^ Castes may be 
found which ore based on religion and descent, such as the 
linglyats or ^iarathAs of the Bombay Presidency, while the 
premier caste of all, the Uttbrnans, seems at the present day 
to be identifiable mom by social prcoedence luvolvir^ the right 
to perform ccitain oeiemoiries than by any common form of 
occupation. 

l^he main castes and tribes; which in most instances include 
numerous endogamous subdtvmons» number over 500; but 
of these only a smdl number exceed ioO|Ooo. In the whole 
Presidency (excluding Sind) these are; in order of numerical 
importance 


J. SUratlilJ. 

i. Knnljli (albrr than Mfliathl 

3. KoJli. 
j I irtrySTili tA. 

^ Dherf, uid ttaUav 

. HrahnuiUi 
J. Vftnii, 


$. l^aagan, KiEfmbAi, uieI 
Tads, 

9. fihllL. 
lo. R^pt]ti» 

xr* htoimliaiid ChuiLLEx. 

IJ. MJJli* 

i,|+ KvtUibJfi. 
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ly Sotin. 
iti- Agriv 
Scnln. 


31 , DhjxIb. 

9 TeUi md CbljichTf, 

94 _ Tb^iati 
Lokin. 

aA. VHDJAFii^ 

37 . RuLikni. 

3&, Ahln. 


18. Elajljimii lod Nbt-?Ti. 

19 . BcfwAt. 

JQ. HhuidJLrft. 

31 . Vulid. 


TkljiraiMi, The M^rXth.’fs consist of y^goo^CM^o Kunbls, 350*000 Kcm- 
kanfst Etnd 1,^00^000 ^farilihils not otherH^ise specifTed^ The 
term Mar^thil h in some respects so loosely applied that it is 
didicult to determine its precise signidocLnce. It is seriously 
used to describe members of several castes living in Maha¬ 
rashtra, those wliose tnotticr-longue is \fartlith^p and^ niore 
correctly pcriiaps, to designate the descendants of Sivajrs war¬ 
riors, including the present xMar^tki KunbT and the below. 
Ghat Marathii* who wen; the backbone of the FeshwE^s con- 
federaC)'- It is the common impression at the present day 
that the Marftthils properly so call^ are divided into two groups 
which do not intemfiarry, the Kunbt or agriculturt^t being the 
inferior* and the warrior^ landowner, or hfgh-ckss Nfarflthd 
claiming a superior origin* The latter indeed profess to be 
of Rajput descent, to consist of ninety^six clans or families, 
and to be entitled to the dignity of Kshattriya. They support 
their claims to ascendancy in the social scale by favouring 
infant marriage, forbidding the marriage of widows* and wear¬ 
ing the sacred thread. The Kunbi, on the other hand, does 
not claim to be a Kshattriya, allows adult marriages and the 
mamage of widows, and wears no thread to indicate die twice' 
bom statuBp But the dividing line is not of the nature of a 
permanent barrier, and can be passed by wealthy KunbTs with 
ambition in pro|^ion to their means. There is some hij^ 
torical evidence in support of the claims of certain ManlthA 
farm lies to RAjput decent. This does not* however, throw 
light on the origin of the main porrion of the caste, or tribe as 
it should correctly be styled. The indications of a former 
social oTganimtion of the tribe on a totcoiistic basis* which are 
now attracting attention, would seem to point to a mixed origin 
for the greater number of the presetit~day hfarath^ 
i.ihgayait The Ling^&v'Efs, whq number 1,423,000* are a religious com- 
munity, resident in the southern ponions of the Presidency. 
Having first come into prominence in the days of the religious 
reformer Rasappa of KidyAni, who lived in the twelfth century, 
they seem it first to have disregarded caste dtsttnetiorus, and 
the social organization of the highest groups among the Um 
glyats appears to be dependent on mitiation to t^ present 
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Converts who joined at a later date are ranged in sab- 
divliions based on profession, ordinarily that of thdr unre- 
gcncmte daj-s^ while a third ckss of half Linglyats, or low 
caiites attached to the oomirmnity for menial setvices^ is recog- 
nizeiL One of the tests of a Ling^yat's ehum so to descnl^ 
himselfis his right to the ash/avarna or ^eightfold aacruiienL" 
Lingdyats of the present day ore disposed to call themseh'es 
fiindus, and to apply to their subdivisions Miinu's fourfold 
caste sptem. 

Brfthmans number 1,053,000. Apart from the intellectiial Brihcnuu. 
and social pre-eminence of the majority of those who have so 
described themselves, the special feature of the BrOlinmn 
caste is Its very esetensive system of subdivision into endt> 
gamous groups. There are over aoo such groups, each of 
which is again subdivided into sections the members of which 
must marry outside their limits^ The origin of many of these 
endogamous diWsions k believed to have been politkal; geo¬ 
graphical names^ such as Agarvol, KhedavOl^ and SihcKii of 
which there am many, are evidence m supptm qf this ossumpn 
tion. The connecting link between the numerous diviskHia 
is that of cornmon social predominancy combined with the 
right to perform certain Ccxcmonies^ 

Vinis, numbering [p054,250 (Hindus 976^1^8), are traders. Vanit 
The common bond b one of occupaiion. Ethnically tliey 
consist of groups of widely divergent origin. Tht endo- 
gomous subdivisions ure almosl os numerous as in live case 
of the Brihmans. Ordinarily, the Vint claims rank as a 
Yaishya of Manuks fourfold classification schemy and wears 
the sacred iKrcad. 

The remaining larger castes and tribes of the Presidency 
proper may be roughly ctoasified as follows:— 

Wild or semi-dvilized tribes—K olTs, BiriLS, Bemds, 

Vlrlls, Thakurs, Vanjaris, and Ahlrs. 

Shepherds and herdsmen—Dhangars, Kurabos^ and Bhar- 
vads. 

Ix)W caste and menbils—Dhers^ Mahto and Holioi, 

Mochls and ChomOra^ and Mings. 

Artisous^—Lohirs, SutArSr l^arTH, SonllrH^ KumbMrn, 
Bhandiris, Malls, Hajjams, and Nhawfs, 

These, with a few odditiomJ cultivating castes of the status 
of the MartUia Kunbl—eg. Agiis, Kunbis, and Rahanis—moke 
up the greater portion (85 per cent.) of the population of the 
Presidency proper. Details of the strength of ihc remainiiig 
castes arc given in the tabli^ of the CfMfmt of 1901. 
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The province of Sind, which since m earl^ period of eIs 
history has been under the sway of invading Musaltn^n tribes, 
contains a population bearing little affinity to that of the 
remainder of the Presidency. Here the tribal units occupy 
the leading place, white castes are relegated to a cofnpam- 
tively iubotdimte position. 

The Musalmln uibca of the province consist of ten main 
groups:— 

Artih. MjJcrial. 

Afgklfl V PathSii. htogldJ, 

Bakich. Sluikfau 

B^hol. ^Eidf. 

jRtr Menbii ukd ilnrc tribea. 

In the Census of t^t an attempt was made to ascertain 

the numerical strength of the most important subdivisions of 
these groups. The attempt was only partially successful^ owing 
to the tendency of members of such tribal subdivisions to 
return the name of the subdivision only when it is one of 
admitted local importance. Tn eaaes where the number of 
unspcciHcd was very high, the record of subdivisional strength 
was omitted. In the case of the Baloch tribes the record of 
subdivisions seems to have been successful ly accomplished* llie 
Baloch number 142^0001 divided into sixteen important tribes. 
The Rind—with its offshoots the Dombki, Khosa, Jamili, 
JakriLni, UghJtri—uvcludes 270,000 J the Chandias, 75,000; 
the Burdis, 6 S^oqo ; aud the border tribes, Marti and Bugtl^ 
37*000, Among the first oro the Talpurs, historically of interest 
as the last independent rulers of Sind* 

Arabs number 361,000 in the whole Presidency, of whom 
130,000 described themselves as SaiyitL Sind alone contains 
i22pOoo. The term Saiyid, strictly interpreted, means *lord' 
or * ebiefp^ and is applicable to the descendants of the Prophet^s 
daughler, Bib! Faiima. Some caution, however, is necessary 
in accepting the returns of Saiyid, the title being popular among 
Musalmlns who are certaiiiTy not of Arab origin, and thus not, 
strictly .speaking, entitled to use it. A similar error may result 
from classing as Ambs those Shaikhs who are ordinarily 
nothing more than converts to Isllm^ whereas a Shaikh 
should properly signify an Arab or descendant of tbe Pmphet^s 
relations. Shaikhs, who number 968^000, have therefore to be 
kept distinct from the Arabs. The Kdhoia tribcp which 
preceded the Tfilpujs as rulers of Sind^ numbers more than 
33^000, The San!0 and Samm divisions of the Sindl tribes 
controlled tbe fortunes of the province for seven hundred 
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years pmioiis to the tniddic of the si^iteenih century. Ac¬ 
cording to the recent Census these tribes ^e now reproenled 
hy Saenros and 7941*00 SaniosL There are 48^000 

Erahuis, t;,ooo Mughais* and 170,000 Pathins. 

The caste organizHEEon in Sind has undergone considerable Cute ia 
modifkation, owing to contact with the alien and dominant 
social system of the Musolmin tribes referred to above* Brftb- 
mans number only 14,000, or 0-4 per cent, of the population, 
compared with 4-7 per cent in the rest of the Piesidency. 

They ate a degraded and ilhlenite caste. With their fait 
from the commanding position that they occupy under a 
Hindu Titfgimej their influence on ^bonHnate castes has 
diminished, until, in place of a general tendency on the part 
of the latter to imitate their sodaJ system and rcl%ious cus* 
toms, it will be found that the premier Hindu caste in Sind, the 
l^hAnas, wear the beard of the Mu^lmln conqueror, and 
permit themselves the luxury of animal food, provided that 
it has been skin after the orthado?t fashion of Islam. 

The chief Sind ^tes (numbering orer 4^000) am :_ 


Mj-TI. KoIt. Bajjfutt. 

IkituQui, Kansaf. ShikiH^ 

Chnna. Mftduhi Sikla^ Soolr. 

Dktr or M.ilwr. Odd. Vlnf, 

Ktltri 


Statistics regarding religion for the whole Presidency in 1891 Rehgltto, 
and 1901 are given below t— 
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180,841 

3J^*77 

OtbcTm * ^ . 

3 ) ,604 

Hn7 
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3^91 6,34 J 
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About 78 per cent, of the population k Hindu* tS per cent 
Muhammadan, a per cent Jain, and less than i per cenL 
Christian. No very strict line can be drawn between Afii mists 
and low-dass Hindus. Hindus me for the most part cither 
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VAishnavns, Saivas, ot UngSyats, the first beiitg rnMt cnmmw 
in Gujarat and the last in the south of the Piesidency. The 
i/«/tin g Vaishnava sects are those of Ramanand (fourteenth 
century), Vallubhicharya (( 479 '* 330 . SwUmi Nariyan {178*- 
1830)1 and Kablr (a 1400)* 

Muhammadans ate chiefly (97 per cent,) Sunnis, though the 
Shiah sect is also represented, especially in Bombay City, whm 
the Ismailtya Shiahs or Khojas form an important community 
under the spiritual lieadship of the Agha Kh3n. They aie 
supposed to represent the Assa^ins (Hashishin) of the cru¬ 
sading epoch. A new sect of Moslems known as the Ahmad- 
iyyas and numbering over to,000 was recorded in 1901. ITiey 
are spiritual followers of the chief of Kadiln. who resides in 
ihe Punjab. Among Jains, the SvetSmlwra, Digamhaia, and 
Dhundia sects are all represented, though the two former have 
numerical preponderanee. The Paisl community is tJividirf 
between Bombay City and Surat- Sikhs are mainly found in 
Sind, and Jews in Bombay City and the coast Districts. 

Twenty-si* Protestant missionaiy bodies arc to Iw found in 
the Presidency, The work of the Irish Presbyterian Mission 
and the Salvation Army in Gujatit, of the American MarSthl 
Mission in the Deccan, and of the Basel German Mission 
in the Kanarese Districts deserve special mention. The 
stations of the S.P.G. and the CM.S. are more generally 
distributed. Sind is included in the i^iglicaii diocese of 
Lahore, and the rest of the Presidency in that of Bombay, 
The greater part of the Presidency is comprised in the Roman 
Catholic Archbishopric of Bom hay, Poona being the scat of 
a Suffragan Bishop. Diu, Damin, Thana, KoWba, and parts 
of Bombay City are in the diocese of DamSn. About one-si sth 
of the Christians ate members of the Anglican communion, 
while onohalf arc Roman Catholics, many of these in Kanara 
and ThUna being descendants of cons'Crts made by the Portu¬ 
guese. There are a few thousand Methodists and PrKbylerians. 
In only five Districts does the Christian population escced 
10,000 ^ these are Thlna, Kaim, Ahmadnagar, Poona, and 
Kanara- During the decade ending tgoi the Christian popu¬ 
lation increased by 30 per cent, mainly owing to conversions 
among the lower classes. 

Tlie classificatiott of the people in British Districts accord¬ 
ing to occupation shows 540,000 persons (or 3 cent of 
the total, in Government service; 11,000,000 {59 per cent.) 
engaged in agrieultmc; 3*0,000 (i-8 per cent) in trade or 
commence; 3,400,000 (19 per oent) in manufactures and 
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’Arts; ^90,000 (3 per cent,) in domestic occup^ions. These 
figures include dcpendimts or phersona supported by' the 
occupation referred to in each cose. The chief occupation 
is agtictiliuie. The industrial section of the populatioD in 
most of the rural Districts forms an insignifir^t aeciion of 
the whole. The leadirig industrkl Dislricls arc AhmadlbAdt 
Surat^ Kariichv and Shikarpur (now Sukkur^ with 2 33, 34, 

and 31 per cent, respectively of their popubtloti following 
industrial occupations. 

Food is taken twice a day, between ten and twelve in the Food, 
morning and eight and ten at nighCh For the morning meal 
a family in good circumstances wUl take rice of fine quality^ 
split pui^je boiled and seasoned with spkes, cakes of wheaten 
flour ^rcad with clarified butter^ ftnd some vegetables. At the 
evening meal there are cakes, milk boiled and mbccd with sugarp 
vegetables, and pickles. It is rare for bfgh-custe Hindys to oat 
aninml food, though certain coast Bri&hnians allow themselves 
fr»h fish. The diet of (he poorer classes is /m*^r or ^/ra 
bread, rice, split pulse, and ve^etableft. To this the lower 
castes add mutton and the flesh of fowls. The wild tribes 
eat the cheapest grains^ such &b and and partake 

fnkly of game. ITie unclean ca&tes will eat anything, including 
the flesh of animals that have died a natumJ death. Musalmaus 
will cat only the flesh of oniiimh killed with a prayer uttered at 
the time of cutting the throat* To Joins and Lingiyals of all 
ranks animal food is forbidden. 

People of the better class do not ordinarily touch liquor. 

Tbe Jow' castes and wOd tribes are fond of toddy and cheap 
country spirits, though excess in drinking is rare. For sdmu- 
lant.s and narcotics, opium and tobacco are widely used in 
modcratiDn. The practice of tea<lrinkmg, cspeciaJly during 
railway journeys, has rccenlly made great progras, and the 
habit of chewing betel-nut is almost universaJ with both sex^ 

Fifty years ago a man's costume would have sufficed to 
serve as on indication of his caste. Nowadays even the types 
of A^rr^f or turbans arc losing their signifiamce^ and a dis¬ 
tressing form of pork-pie cap, garnished with a border of 
colour^ flowers, frequently tends to conceal the social stadia 
of the wearer. The heavy pngri of the hfaiaihAf the high 
headdress of the Sania, doserly imitated by the head-covering 
of the Fifsh ibe tightly bound turban of the Prahhu, and the 
dquble-peakcd /a^n of the Ehatia can stitl» however, be 
readily identified. Moat Hindus retain the fine cotton dAois 
hs a leg covering^ though European influence is inaking itself 
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fell in the cut and testure of die coal that covers the uppCT 
part of Ibc body, and ihc shirt and ccllai that are to be 
detected underneath. Musalmans and Piials wear trousers. 
The women lue far more simple in their costuniet being com- 
monty content with a long robe or rarf, wound round the l^s, 
and drawn across the breast to fall over the head and shoulder. 
To this a cMoft or short right bodice is fTcquenlly added, and 
in Gujartt a petticoat. On the other hand, they delieht in a 
great diversity of ornaments, from gems and necklets of sold 
gold, such a-s the richer classes wear, to the long brass ankl^ 
affected by the Bhlla and gipsy women, or the many pounds 
weight of and berries that cover the breasts of the pnmi- 

live cultivating and fishing classes. For the most part the 
bright-coloured rJrff of the women are still woven on the 

village loom. . r 

People of almost all classes consider it a point of hemoyr 
to have a house of iheii own* The clmraeter of the dwelling 
depends tnainly on the mateiiats available* the amount of the 
rainfall, md the means of the owncif+ Wliere timber is scarce, 
roughly m&de imid bneks are in use, and a foot or two of solid 
earth m a layer of Tafters serves to protect the inmates from 
the great heat and the scanty rainfall. On the coast two- 
storeyed houses are cominon, with ptojecting roofs covered 
with country tiles. Here the power classes i#e conTcnt with 
wattle^and-daub huts, thatched a-ith grass or dried palm^eaves. 
Houses above the Ghtts, within the stone of hea^7 minfaJl, 
do not diffet rnaterially from those on the coast* though more 
w^ood is used in their constmciion when timber is plentifuL 
There is little lujtui^ in the furnishing—a few strong wooden 
boxes^ some tape^bound wooden cots, mattresses, cotton car¬ 
pets, and the indispensable exmking-pota make an ample 
outfit for a wdl tndo cultivator* The poorest classes are 
content with a fnattress and a few earthen jarsv 

Perhaps the most interesting characteristic of the people is 
their fondness for caste feasts and ptlgrtmages. Trade difiners 
are given either by the whole caste or by a member of it 
Social dinners are given by a caste member, or are held as 
picnics, each supplying his own foodi It is usual to celebrate 
a family cs-ent, such as the wife's Erst pregnancy, an investiture 
with the sacred thread, a marriage, or a death* by a fei^ given 
to all the members of the easier Several days are spent in 
laying in supplies and collecdng cooking-pots^ all lend a 
willing hand in the preparations. The food is distributed 
by the host and his family to the men and boys, who feed 
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fitsti and after them the women arc stowed to sit down lo the 
feast. Among the more popular fornix of sport are bullock- 
racing in light camagcis, nnd ram-, coefc-* or quail^lighting. 

Outdoor games for youths generally take thofortn of gymnoattc 
exercises, including wr&sitmg and pultmg a weight, though of 
recent years cricket has come grtatly into fashion in all parts 
of the Presidency^ and lawn-tennis is not unknown. Children 
are fond of kite-dying. Indoor ^mes ir^ude chcas, cardSf 
and or Indian backgammon. Dramatic performances 

are popular, and some of the wild tnbes are akilful in devising 
extempore plays for the entertainment of visiteta. But the 
time to see the people of the country-side at their best U at 
the fair- At the oncoming of the hot season* when the harvest 
lias been gathered in^ the thoughts of the simple peasants will 
turn to one of the many shrines of the country-side. Some 
will shoulder the yellow flag of Sivajr, the and 

trudge sturdily along the du&ty Deccan roads to the tomb of 
JnSneahvar at Alandi* Others in ihtif best costume climb the 
steep slopes of HarischandrfLgaih, to seek the tank and temples 
of the Gauli Rifja with shouts of * Gylnoba Tukirim I Gylnoba 
Tuk-iilm The sacred shrines of Ookam wrll draw thousands 
from all part's of the Konkan and Carnatic to worship the 
mighty SivOt and join the merry crowd of bathers in the long 
rollers of the Indian Dceaim Endless bands of womcn-folkp 
packed twenty or thirty in a country cart, will mmble along 
for days to the rocky hil) near Saundatti, making the country¬ 
side re-echo to the long-drawn cries of *At ViMamma —ci/ ' 

Happy in the anticipation of the harmless merry-making of 
these gatherings, the weary journey ia a holiday picnic* in whkh 
good temper and stout hearts prevail^ for a simple peasantry 
with simple pleasures^ bearing with equanimity the scourge of 
famine and pestilence, and ever ready for the final pilgrimage 
when the greatest of ill shrines shall lie open to them. 

The joint family system is uverywheTe Eupreme. The NrpHwoclj- 
Hindus of the Presidency gerierolly have three names, the 
first their own, which is given to them on the twelfth day 
after birth, the second the kither's, and the third a suimme 
(the family designotion). The surnames are in oome cases 
profe^ional appellatives, and in othen rtre derived from places, 
Bclgaumkar, Poonekar^ which once signified that the 
bearer had special rights in such places* though the signifi- 
cance of such terms is rapidly disappearing with their in^ 
creasing^ populojitj. I1ie Pflrsis have two names like the 
Hindus^ lo which they odd such surnames as * Contrictof; 

£ I 
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* Engirt«r/ and ai times the names of their grandfathers 
arc used in the pliLOe of siunnnies^ Among low^Jass Hindua 
the word or ti'a^od (both meaniDg ^aon') U inserted ^tween 
a man's riainc and his father^ which is coupled lo it, while 
women add ihdr husband's namer after the word to 
llieir own. 

Honorific suffices are cotnmon. Thus* in Gujarat, r^II^ /a/, 
sAfiji ; in the Deccan, aud in the Cortmtic, 

afifia or gaMdm —with corresponding terms fof females, such as 
d^tt and ammum and sAif generally denote a RrJhman 

and a goldsmith. I'he common form of address is 
Fa/ciArd. In the case of persons of lower rank Rajishri alor^e 
is used. J 7 riAswarnfi or CAiranJiv arc added in addressing 
old or young relatives respectively. To parents ItrfAntp is 
used| instcail of TTtfAsit^ariffii. Before the names of maffied 
women the word Stu^AAj^'otfafi is usedj and in the case of 
widows, LearnEd Br^nrnns arc styled JWiWi/r /4 

and the rich SAHmattt^ while iti the Cainatk. it is usual to 
address persons of rank as Swdmt lord *) or Drmm {* god 
Agncuh The soils of the Presidency according to the naiuial 

met, divisions which have been already described. In Sind the 

sods are wholly alluvial; they mry in character from drift sand 
oqu- to light dayst and are often strongly impregnated with salt. 
4 I1UW4I. Gujarat they are classed in two mam dhision-S Aa/t and 
g^raJu. Hie first is black cotton soil, of which esttensive 
tracts are found in Hroach and Surat- It is supposed to ^be 
the result of an alluvium brought down by the Tftpri and 
NarbadA riverSp and corresponds to the regar of the CentmJ 
Protinces^ Gi^rddu soils art chaiacteiijed by immense dcplhi 
varying from the drift-sands of Abmadilbad to the rich loam of 
Xaira. They are entirely alluvial. 

Characteristic of the Deccan is the black soil formed from 
^he weathering of the trap rock, of which the broad wheats 
cotton, and /owdr lands of KbAndesh, NAak, Abmadnogar^ 
SholApur, BijSpur, and DhArwAr arc formed Near the hills 
the soil is Hghter^roloured and less rich. In the valleys of the 
south-west the reddiah-hrown laterite is terraced into rice 
landsp and the beds of the streams grow rice crops during the 
hot s^son. The bottom soils are cla-y IcKuns of great mtutal 
fertility. These form the greater part of Belgaum and DhJlr- 
wAr* The Kanara spice gardens are formed in soil dosely 
resembling the red loam of the tuUy tracts io Belgaum and 
DhOrwar. In the Kopkan, soils are classified as Tic^gardeti, 
or (the light and poor schI of the uplands^ The open 
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tracts of land at the bottom of the coast valleys m rice lands. 
VVhere the mi\ is light and easily worked^ with a good supply 
of fresh water,gardens are formed. On the uplands the 
soils yield coarse grains at long interiialSi 

The dark deep soils described above grow the richest crops 
—wheat, cotton, gram (OVrr j<maF‘ 

and Ifdjra {J^^nnssirfum Vt'ith irrigation 

the better red soils may produce spices and sugar-awe^ which 
are still more vaJuablef but for the most port they grow rice. 

The lightest soils on the hill slopes yield coarse grains such as 
n^^/t and require frequent iirHows. The 

light soils, under a heavy rainfall, give oiM; crop at the end of 
the south-west monsoon. Elsewhere the crops Are divided 
into early crops, sown from May to July and reaped 

from October to December i and or late crops, sown from 
August to Delober and reaped from February to Aprih In 
good soils a double crop is occasidnAlly gathered, the hr^t 
being sown with the early rains, and the second in October 
to be hatvesled in March or ApriL 

The system of culth’ation ^-aries with the soil. In the bbek Syitem 
soil plains of the south-eastern Deccan ploughing is resorted lo 
only when fields have grown fouU The surface must be kept 
free from weeds, and Is thofoughly harrowed before sowing. 
Caltlc-nmntirc is applied when available, and a oomnion 
method of application is by folding sheep and goats w^ben 
the fiocks of profeasionaJ graziers pass through the country. 

In the uplands subject to heavy raJnfalh where ffJ^f/and Pan 
nre grown, and on the coast for rice cuhlviition the reddish 
soils are terraced with great care to hold the Sow of water 
during the monsoon. Here the soU requires regular ploughing, 
and the hea^y clods must be broken by manual labour before 
sowing commences. The seed is usually sown on a small plot 
of land upon which a layer of dry' grassy leaves, and twig^ has 
been burnt {r^), and the seedling^ are af^ctwards transplanted 
from the nursery to ihc fields Sometimes the whole field is 
sown hroadost In Koliba and Kairnra rhe wasteful form 
of tillage known ns da/Ai or was formerly common, a 

patch of forest land bdng prepared by lopping suid bumir>g 
the trues, and abandoned after two or three crop* had been 
raised. The system is now dying out Another ^lectdl 
method of eultivaUcrai in the forest tracts is the growing of 
watngan or hot-season rice* By damming the perwinlal 
stieamswof the GhiU, the river valleyt are converted imo 
Stretches of verdant cultivation during the hot muiiths. The 
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spice gft^fdens of Ksmara yield iraluable crops of cardamoms, 
betel, and pepper. The areca-palms and betel-vines require 
extensive manuring^ 'rhich the garden owners provide from 
stable sweepings and decaying leav-eSr I'he mixiure is heaped 
round the base of the Ueet and covered with branchy freshly 
lopped from the adjacent forest, 

WTiere the water-supply is less plentifulp crops are raised 
by well-irrigationi Near large cities such as Poona^ the use 
of poudrette is becoming popular, and in the Evonkan fish' 
manure is often used. Throughout the greater part of the 
Presidency, howe^'er^ owing lo the common pTaciice of using 
V cow-dung for fucl> and to the prejudice against certain other 
forms of manure^ the application of fertilizing maieriaJ^ fa 
carried out on a very limited scale. 

In irrigated lands, crops such as sugar-^me, yams^ turmeric^ 
saran sweet potatoes, &c.p 

t alternate with each other. In * dry-crop" land, in 

heavy soils and in light soils altemale with cotton. 

The rotation is eJttended by growing fur {Cajanus 
/r/, or a roM crop of wheat when the fields have grown foul and 
require cleaning. The practice of growing mived crops, i. e- 
leguminous crops with cereals, reduces ihe neoesity of main'^ 
taining strict rotation C3f crops, the former supplying nitrogen 
to the soil. Nitrogen Is the essential-plant-food irt which 
Indian soils are pfjoresL 

Except in Sind and on the peurer lands of the Konkan, 
fallows are nottommon, owing in some measure to the assess- 
merit on the land being payable Lnrespecrive of whether culd- 
vation takes place or not 

^ About three-fourths of rhe popukticn of the i^r^idcncy are 
engaged in, or dependent on, agriculture. Outside the large 
centres of industry, such as Bombay City and Ahmad^bodi 
the population may he said to consist almost entirely of the 
land-owning classes^ and of agricultural labourers who assist in 
the preparation of the land for sowing, in the guarding of the 
gmwing crop, and in the subsequent harvesting operations. 
Principal The prindpal food-ciopa are rice. M/m, /M^r, and wheat; 
rood-crap^ being specially characteristic of the Konkan and wheat of 
Sind, Northern Gujarib and the Deccan, while M/ra and jawi^r 
are grown almost everywhere esroept in the Konkan. Of non¬ 
food crops, cotton is by far the most important, and is 
characteristjc of Gujartt, the Tapd valley, and the south' 
eastern Jlcccan. The average yield per acre of cleaned rice 
is ijiQQ to EjIso lb.; that of wheat on Irrigated land i,ooo to 
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1,310 lb,, and on ‘dry-crop ’ land 460 to 900 lb.; that of W/mt 
about 350 lb. \ that of j<m'ar from 1,500 lb., if irrigated, to _ 

540 lb. if not; and that of cleaned cotton from 90 lb. in jV 
Ivh.^ndesh to 130 lb. in Broach. 

Throughout the greater jjart of the Presidency very little 
cultivable land remains uncultivated. Since iSSt the area 
cultivated in the Presidency proper has increased from 33 , 97 ' 
to 47, *55 square miles j and in Sind, where irrigaiioti has been 
extended, the area talcen up for cultivation expanded from 
4,539 square miles in 18S1 to t3i®S* i903-4t and 
area actually cropped front 2,821 to 5,93^ square miles. No 
important improvement can be recorded in the selection of 
seed during this period, the experiments conducted with tlwt 
object on tSovemment farms not having yet achieved results 
that can be made the subject of more extensive trials. These 
farms are situated at Poona, Surat, and Nadidd. ImportMt 
experiments are being made therewith the object of improving 
the staple of indigenous cotton and discovering a rust proof 
variety of wheat 

The Land Improvement and AgriculluiiiHs^ Loans AclsL^^m- 
provide for small advances being made to cultivators foe the 
purpose of improving their fields by digging wells, erecting 
proteciis'e bonks, weeding, &Cn or for the purchw of s^ 
and cattle. Such advances were not unknown in the days 
of Marathi rule, but until lately they have not been geocr* 
ally popular except in the Southern Deccan. The famines 
of the last few years have made the system better known; 
and it is probable that, as it is improved and deveto|>ed« the 
sums expended each year will very greatly exceed the toiMa 
hitherto reached, the highest of which was 94I Whs >n the 
famine year, trjoo-t, for the purchase of sr*d and 

cattle are repayable in short periods of one to two ycar^ 
subject to the discretionaiy i»wcr of the Collector to extend 
the period to not more than ten years. Ixnns for the improve' 
ment of land murt, in default of special sanction from Govern¬ 
ment, be repuid within twenty years, the in^ments 
ing from the date when the improvement is etimated to yieJo 
a return. Bad debts are larc, and the chief difficulty is to inett 
the very numerous dcinanrls received for advances. Agneu - 
tudsts are specially protected by the Dekkhan Agneu tunsts 
Relief Act 0 » 79 )- 'n>P«tart‘ provjsirm of which 

have been extended to the whole Presidency, but many of 
the original peasant proprietors have become the tenants a 
money lenders. Statistics of agriculture and utigation, in 
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square milesp for the Bombay Prestdency, arc shown in 
Tabic 11 on p. 135* 

CoHod. The cultivation of the great export staple^ cotton, is siifiv 
^ cienily important to deserve special mention. Even before the 
close of the eighteenth century India exported a considerable 
amount of mw cotton to England, but this was mainly shipped 
from Cnicutta. Bombay;, which had previously exported cotton 
to China, does not seem to have entered into the business until 
about 1&15P For many years afterwards the shipments of 
cotton were liable to gticut vicissitudes, depending chiefly upon 
the yield of the American crop. But the Indian cultivators 
found their oppnrtuniiy when the war between North and 
South in the United States cut olT the supplies of the English 
manufacturer and caused the "cotton lamine" in Lancashire. 
During the five years ending 1S53-4 the export of cotton 
fmm Bombay had averaged less than million cwt.^ valued 
at 250 lakhs ^ in the five ycarf ending iS68-^ the average 
quantity had risen to 3|- million ewL, and the average value 
lo nearly 20 crores. In the single year r364-5 
reached 30 cfores. A collapse came in 1865^ on the termi¬ 
nation of the American Civil War, Prices have fallen very" 
hea%ily, but the quantity of cotton grown is maintained. In 
tE 3 o-1 the extent of land under cotton in the whole Presi¬ 
dency^, including Sind and Native States, was returned at 
square miles. Of this arca^ 5,469 square miles were 
planted with indigenous and about 1*094 square miles with 
exotic cotton. The quantity exported in the same year was 
tetumed at o\'er 3^ million cwt. from Bombay, and 100,000 
cwt from Sind. By rSpi^ the area und^ cotton (cxcludve 
of Native States) had increased to 4,934 square tnilcs^ and 
the tomJ exports to 4J million cwu In 1901, owing to the 
drought, the area decreased to 3,701 square miles, and the 
exports to le&s than 3 million cwt j but in 1903^4 the area was 
5,906 square milcs^ and the exports were 6-^y million cwt,, of 
which Germany and Japan each took about t'4 million cwt., 
Belgium and Italy 0.9 million cwt each, Austria 0^7 mtHIon 
ewt^ and the United Kingdom 0-4 million cwt. 

The growth of the local mill industry has natumlly been 
accompanied by a largely jncreascd local consumption of 
cotton, the Bombay miUs being almost entirely dependent on 
the indigenous variety. This is a sbort^siapled cotton which is 
not suitable for the spinning of yams above 32'i* Cotton of 
longer staple when sowm in the best cotton-growing tracts soon 
degenerates to the local standard* Numerous efforts have 
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been imde by Government and private persons to inlrodace 
a seed that irill fumtah q better stapled cptton^ but hitherto 
with little snccessf except in Sind. The most recent expeH^ 
menu have been direct^ towards the production of a hybrid 
possessing the hardiness of the local plant and a staple resem¬ 
bling Ehat or imported cottons. 

'Fhe Bombay Treridency was formerly famous for its hardy Dom^clc 
ponies which supplied the Marathi cavalry iriib tbdr means of 
rapid movetnent The most valuable breeds were the Kftttiil- 
wiri^ and the Deccan ponies from the Bhlmthadi or valley 
of the Bhlma river* Both breeds aie still met with^ though the 
Jotter is now very nearly extinct. Efforts are made by Goi^cm- 
ment to improve local stock by mainEainirtg staJliorta, chiefly 
Arabs, at central statiema, and by annual horse shows, at which 
prbes are offered for promismg young ^ock or good brood 
mares. Up to the year rgo3-4^. 46 stallions were thus main¬ 
tained; but, on May jt, [905, 31 of them, located in Poona 
and Ahmndnagar Districts^ were transferred to the charge of 
the Army Remount department At present the Civil Veteri¬ 
nary department has only 11 stallioai, 6 ^ whieh are located 
in Gujarit Annual shows are held at Ahmadtmgar in the 
Deccan and Jacobabsd in Sind. Locally bred pontes are 
hardy and make good hacks; but they are fref^uently under¬ 
sized* vicious, and ill-formed. The horses in use are mainly 
imported Arabs, Fersians, and Australians, the trade in which 
centres in Bombay City- 

A military remount d^pAt exists at Ahmadnagar in the 
Deccan, where young stock me kept in pddocka,^ and ate 
trained to draught and saddle. Mules and donkeys arc 
numcraus, the former being used for military purposes, and 
ihe latter, which me usually undcr^siied and ilbnourEshed, for 
the conveyance of earth and stones. 

Cattle are m general allowed to breed promiscuously* Good ^ 
milch cows are raised in the Gir forest of KJtthULwar, while the 
plains of Gujarilt support cattle of cxceptionaily hue type, large, 
btg'boned, powerful, and docile. The b^t cattle in tiM Decani 
are bred in the Kistna valley^ but throughout the gieaier part 
of the Deccan and Comatic the cmllJe are of no fixed tjpc 
or particular breed. They Are small, liardy, and active. Iri 
Sind good ca-tde are bred, of medium sine but sturdy propor- 
rions ^ the milch cows are well-known and art exported to 
other parts of thu Pretidency* 11:10 following pHoes are obuiin- 
abte for cattle of these dUTcrent descriptionE: Gir cow Rs. 60, 
bullcck Rs. fs f Giijarit cow Ra. So, buUock Rs. i 15 ; Decern / 
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Bufr&loe^ ttTc of four types : namoly, JlfarSblldi, r>elhi^ Sucatb 
and E^cocani. They fine Usually kept for miltj but in Oistricts 
of heavy rainfall bufTaloes are often ti:5e<l for draught piir|Ktses 
i^prefererKe to bullocks. A good cow bul^o fetches Rs. t fo. 
'^eep and goats am numerous throughout the Presidency. 
The former are of four breeds : Gujarati, Deccanb Rjljputani, 
and the dum^ sheep of Sind with a fat tasL The wool of all 
varieties ia short, coarse, and hair-like, and is chiefly used for 
the rnantifacture of country blankets. Gouts are regularly 
milkedr and their flesh forms a common article of diet. The 
number of Olttle was greatly reduced by the foniine years 
between and ]9or.'vTn Sind iriore than loo^oao camelis 
are nsed for the conveyxmce of passengers and goods in the 
desert. 

^"^fhe broad plains of Sind and Northern Gujarit fumish 
abundant pasture, ^n Central Gujarit the best milch and 
plough cattle are stall-fed, while the herds of the EX^ccan for 
the most part pick up what they can on the borders of the 
fields, except where» as near the there are forest lands 

open to giajung. There aie no great yearly cattle Ikir^ The 
common cattle diseasei are nciderpest, fool-and-moutb dLsease, 
and anthrax. Tbero are in the whole Presidency jj veied- 
nary dispensariesi, at which i 4 r 530 animals were treated in 
1^3-4. 

The Gvii Veterinary department of the Presidency, which 
is under the control of the Director of Land Records and Agri^ 
culture, is t^ponsible for horse-breeding operations, having 
twelve stallions in it^ charge for thia purpose, and abo 
supervises the working of the various District veterinary 
dispensaries Seventeen of which are s^lionary, while four are 
travelling dispensaries, each in charge of a vclerinaiy graduate. 
7'he largest hospital under this deportment is at Parel on 
Bombay Island. Korsc-breeding operations in Sind are con¬ 
trolled by the Superintendent, Civil V^eterinary department, 
HaluchistiLri and Sind, under the direct supervision of an 
Inspector-General for all Indta. 

Im^tioo. ^11 tillage in Si HD is dependent on the rise of the Indus, 
which takes place from hLarch to August ow ing lo the melting 
of the Himalayan snows. The fields ore watered either by Wk 
or by flow from innumerable canals and watercourses. The 
chief s)^cms which take off from the right bank of the river 
are the Eeg^, the Desert, the Ghftr, the ^Vestem Kara, and 
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the UnhuTwnti mr^s; aird from the kft baiik^ the Eii^tcrn 
Nln4 the Did, the Nasnit, the FuEeli, and the Jimraa 

In the rest of the Presidency *dry' and ^wet* crop$ are 
foMcI everywhere side by side. Wells are the chief source of 
irrigation, but canals have also been made, which are suppUed 
with water either from artificiaJ tanks or from rivers that 
have been dammed lap. The bu^gest of such cmals are the 
NSra at Poona, which is fed by the NTra liver and a reservoir 
at Bhlt^har, and the GokSk cauni in Belgium Disttiel, which 
draws its supply from the Ghatprabha river and from storage 
works. Outside Sind the inigation revenue U raised by 
a special Eissessment in addition to 'diy-crop^ rates on land 
irrigated from all works for which capital and revenue accounts 
ate kept, except in the case of some small systems. From old 
works, for which only revenue accounts arc kept, a revenue 
of about 8 lakhs is derived. The irrigation shau^ of this sum 
is about 5 lakhs, but this is not credited in the Finance 
Accounts to irrigation but to lBrT.d revenue* There is a third 
class, called Agrieithumt Works, or works for which neither 
capital nor revenue accounts ate kept, yielding a revenue of 
about Bs, ]a,ooo wholly credited to land revenue* The 
revenue is collected by the Revenue department In the 
Presidency proper the total capital outlay on urigation works 
up to 1905-4 was about 5 crores; the cost of maintenance 
during 1905-4 was about 3 kkhs, and receipts during the 
same year about 8| lakhs, giving a return of neatly 1-89 per 
cent. On capital outlay. The Hgures include twelve ^ major ’ 
wcirks and thirty-^e ‘minor’ works for w'bich capital aJ)d 
revenne accounts are kept. 

Tanks are specially numerous in the Southern CamatiCt 
where almost every village has one^ from which coc^palms, 
sugar^ne^ and other rich crops are irrigated. The tendency 
is for such reservoirs to silt up rapidly, and funds are not 
always readily available for their clwance. Forced bbour 
is no longer exacted for the repairs of tb«e works, though 
voluntary subscriptions ore accepted. 

used foe iirlgalion in the FresidertcyH eiclusive of 
Sind, numbered 241,^ in 1905-4- Tlicy^ art of two kinds : 
/fa^Aa or masonry wells^ costing from Rs. a50 to Es. 750, and 
averaging to to feet in depth; and iafAtAH or uniaced 
wells, more holes in the earth, used for one season, and 
costing from Rs. to to Rs. 50, according to the dtjpth at wbkh 
water is found. From these wells a few acres of wheat, gram, 
stigttTHCane, fodder^rops, are irrlgatech tccording to the 
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nature of tho soil. Thty ^re worked eitker hy a mhJf or 
Persian wheel (an etidless chain of buckets), or by a or 

a large leathern bucket^ so auspended as to diBeharge 
itself on ming to the syrface. The motive power la supplied 
by a pair of buliocfcs advancing and retreating on an inclined 
plane, or moving in a circle. In a few cases a hand-lever and 
bucket are used to raise water near the surface. Wheats ncCf 
and sugar-cane are the chief irrigated crops. 

The sea fisheries are important and give employment to 
numerous castes, chief of which are the Kolfs. Pomfret, solc^ 
stone^ and lady-fish ate sold fresh, while others* such as the 
are salted and dried. Large quantities of smidl fry are 
sold as manure. The /o/fd, found in the Indus, and the m^raf 
and mahscer are the principal fresh water fish- 

In the greatei part of the Bombay Presidency land Is held 
on the system and is in the occupaiion of the culti¬ 
vator, who revenue direct to Gwemment for his hDlding^ 

When, as frequently occurs, he has alienat)cd his holding to 
a member of the iton-cultivating classes as security for a loan, 
the rent exacted from him for continuing to cultivate the land 
depends very largely on the will of the money-Icnden It may 
be roughly asserted that the occupant b left enough to cover 


the cost of cultivation and to allow a bare subsistence for 
himself and bis immediate relations. rest of the produce, 

after defraying the Government assessmenf;, passes into the 
hands of the laAuJ^tir (money-lender) until the debt b paid 
oC land hdd by females and persons unable to cultivate 
it themselves is usonlly sublet for a rent amounting to half 
the produce after deducting expenses of cultivation. 

Rents of these descriptions are generally levied in kind, sfi 
contrai^t to the Government demandi which is payable in cash. 
Originally payments tn kind for rent were universal, and this 
system is sdli common In the estates of Gujarat and KlthiAwir 
where knd is held by a cIess intermediate between the state 
and the ryot. It b usual to set aside a share of the grain 
for the cost of culti^'ation and for special cesses, ^ch as the 
hereditary village servants are entitled to levy* The remaining 
produce b divided equally between landlord and tenant. An 
interesting light is thrown on the probable value of land to the 
cultivator by the fact that good land will frequently sell for 
fifty times the Government assessment, and will pay a money 
rent of from two to seven limes the assessment 


The summary pirocess of ren^enue comts is only put into 
force to enable ludlords to recover rent from their tenants 
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when the revenue offiecr is satisfied qf the of the 

demand^ and when assistance h {^llcd for during the 
in which the rent is payable. Otherwise the landlords rnusi 
have recourse to the civil courts, wberct under the provisions 
of the Dcklchan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, their claims may he 
rcgubited on an equitable iMisis, The result of this Act has 
been in some eases to lead to a more equitable adjustment 
of the burden on the boffowers than was previously possible; 
but It has also led to evasion, by the exaction of a deed of 
sale from the borrower in place of a mortgage bond. In newly 
occupied land on the Sind eenats, and In certain cases in the 
Presidency proper^ it has recently become the practice to 
make the occupancy right c^ditional on the holding not 
being alienated, and thtis to protect the occupant against 
himself. 

The rates for skilled and unskilled labour in the different 
divisions of the Presidency aie : in Sind, skilled ra annas to 
R. ] a dayp uoskilled 4 annas to S annas ^ in Gujor^t^ skilled 
S annas, unskilled 3 annas 1 in the Deccan, skilled 9 annas, 
unskilled j annas; in tbe Koukan, skilled 10 annis^ unskilled 
4 annis i in the CamatiCf skilled ra onnasi^ unskilled 4 annas. 
Women* as a rule, cam two-thirds of a man's wages^ and 
children one-half. Paymenl of jagricultuml wages in kind 
is cotnmcrn throughout the Presidency, grain being given at 
the rate of ia to 15 IK per diem fora man^ S IK for a woman, 
and 4 lb. for a child. In Bombay City the demand for 
labour and the high cost of living have raised the daily cost 
of unskilled labour to 6 annas for a man and 4 aruias for 
a woman.^ Skilled operatives in mills and factories com at feas>t 
double these rates* the following being the average rates of 
wages: —^ 
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supply of labour. Such a mle can, how-everj remain in force 
only for a few days^ as it serves to s^^i-oll rapidly the aviulable 
supply from the almost limitless reserves of the Ghat 
whence cultivators proceed in large numbers to Bombay to 
work for a few months and return with their savings to their 
villages, either at the Holi festival {^larch) or at the com¬ 
mencement of the south-west monsoon. It is a noticeable 
feature of the Bombay industrial market that w^eaveta are 
attracted from regions as remote as the United Provinces. 

It is dif!lcult to arrive at conclusions regarding the progress 
of prices in the case of the staple food-gratns during recent 
years, owing to the fluctuation in the v^alue of the rupee and 
the effect of famine years on the general level of prices^ The 
average cash rates per maund of 40 seers (about So lb. avoir¬ 
dupois) have been as follows ^— 
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The actual rates at the chief centres of trade in the Presi¬ 
dency are given in Table 111 on p. ij6. The tcccnc years of 
famine and bad hari'CSls have been Largely responsible for the 
excess in pricc-levisls of i^oo-i over those of earlier years. 
Grains such as gram (Cikt artefitrfdm% which are used for food 
in a less measure than /ffwar^ and rice, have risen in 

price far more than the staple foods. There is no evidence 
that rates of wages have risen with the price of focKl, but the 
aystem of recording prices current in the Presidency docs not 
s*em to justify complete confidence in these data. 

The rnaterial cunditbn of the people differs little in the 
various pans of the Presidency, though the standard of comfort 
among the proletariat is lowest in the case of the wild tribes 
and highest in the wealthy cities of Gujai^t. For the ordinary 
cultivator a daily ration of s lb. of grain with a little vi^etable 
and spice, and an annual supply of coarse cloth, a. little 
tobacco, and some betel-nut, generally represents the sum 
of his requirements. A few rupees must be spent on country- 
made xJm for his women-folk^ and perhaps, if the harvest is 
a good one, a few more will be devoted to joining the annual 
pilgrimage to some popular shrine. the hill tribes this 

modioiii] of necessaries is reduced by a simplification of the 
costume^ which eonsists of a head scarf and a few inches of 
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cloth at the waisl. The diet eansists of the coarser pains, 
na^rAffi and replacing Ji^war and rice* An occasional 

bom of drinking will offer the only opportunity for spending 
a few coins from their scanty earnings. 

Among %illage officials and middle-class clerks the standard 
of comfort is undoubtedly using. A new fashion in clothing, 
and an increasing use of cheap European commodities^ oflcr 
objects of cspenditum unknown to picrious generations. 
Houses with some pretension to comfort replace the mud 
hovel of the labourer or ihe mat shelter of the wandering 
hilltnen ; and in the case of a rising official or prosperous 
trader^ the house will be supplied with articles of furniture^ 
such os lamps, ebadrs, and tables, in European style. 

It seems probable that the majority of the community, that 
is to say, the agrrculturistSt live in comfort on an avemge 
daily income of from 3 to 4 nnnas; while the petty officials 
and village merchants would experience no difficulty in mainr 
taining the standard of their ebss on a monthly a%%fage of 
from Rs. zo to Rs^ 30. In this and the superinr ranks of 
society the inOuence of European fashions Is specially notice¬ 
able. 

The forests of the Presidency eJ^tend over an area of about Fcireiti. 
square valuing in type from the AaAHi groves of 
Sind to the magniftcent timber tracts of the Western Ghffts. 

They may be classified as (i) Ifaduf forests, in which this 
species is mixed with and Tamarix 

(ii) Scrub jungle, merging gradually into fuel and pole forestSH 
(lit) Mixed forests^ in which are found teak poles and larger 
timber of the less valuable kinds^ such os oiV, black^woddf 
jkt'./pand Aa/nm. (iv) High timber forests, 
chiefly found In North Kanara District and in Westem Khln- 
desh, 'the valleys of the Kihnadr in Kanam produce excellent 
teak, in association with bamboo^ 

and Xj/m delaAn/ermfs. In KhOndesh also leak 
of good quality is prcsenh though there the stock has suffered 
much from fire and shifting cultivatEon. (v) Evergreen forests 
of A-arjung constitution, consisting in places of mere scrub 
jungle^ but also containing dense groves of lofty treei whose 
timber is often valuable in the cabinel-maker^s trade. These 
forests extend along the line of the Western 'Chtts from 
Khdndesb to Kanora. 

About 6&a square miles of forest are set apart as pasluie AdmbtSi^ 
land, and the remairider in respect of technical managemcfit, 
placed in charge of the Forest department For purposes of 
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control, the forests of the Presidency proper are divided inio 
the Northern ciitIe^ with t,&&7 square mites of * reserved * and 
655 ^UhIto miles of 'protected' forests; the Central circle, 
with 6,259 square miles of ^reserved' and 99 square miles of 
* protected" forests i and the Southern efrde, irfth 41495 square 
miles of ‘reserved ^ and 568 square miles of * protected' forests^ 
'fhese drcles correspond closely with the Revenue Divisions, 
and each is superv'ised by a Con^rvator, who is furnished 
w-itli the tupual staff of deputy and extre^deputy-Conservators, 
assistant and extra-assistant Conservators, rangers^ foresters* and 
guards. This ataiT consisted in 1904 of J4 Impeiial Service and 
25 Pronncial Service officers, and of 47 rangers, 16S forestera, 
and 3,594 guards, maintained at a cost of about 6| lalrhs per 
annum. The forests of Sind, which arc included in the lignre^ 
last given, comprise r,o66 square miles of Rtserves, and are 
similarly supervised by a dcputy-Consen'ator, who exercises 
the pow'er of a Conservator.^ Responsibility for the executive 
management of the forests of each Distdcti save in matters 
relating to pTofessional forestry, is vested in the Collector, w ho 
issues his orders direct to the divjiional Forest otficer. Con^ 
servalors confine their attention to purely professional matters 
of forest management, and do not interfere in details of 
administration. 

In ^ite of the care which is taken to control forest qpem^ 
tiocis in the interests of the pcopl-^ these operations are not 
popular* as the mass of the population are unable to compre¬ 
hend the necessity of foresight in foreai utiiixatiorL I'he 
pea^nt is as a rule wasteful in the extreme: he will not 
hesitate to burn a v^liiable forest for the sake of a temporary 
supply of green fodder or to lop and fell trees in order fo 
provide manure for his crops, without thought as to whether 
the supply of forest produce will continue Co meet the needs 
of his In the same way,^ accustomed as he is 

10 permit his cattle to gmre at m'll throughout the whole 
forest area, he resents measures taken to protect the regrowth 
from their depredations, while ignorance of the righte or 
privileges that have been accorded to him by Government 
too often places him at the mercy of the members of the 
sabofdinate forest staJT, whom it is at times impossible to 
restrain from taking advantage of their official position. The 
illicit grazing of cattle in areas under n^eneration is often 
a serious diect to both the improvement and the susuaJned 
yield of the forest; and another source of injury exists in the 

* The m for 1905-4. 
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piyiice of shifting cultivation^ which, before systemfttic regii. 
laiian came mio force, wits responsible for the destruction 
of lai^e forest aieas. Such s>;^^teiruijjc regulation has, howeveTi 
been elective in KbiLndcshi where Blill settlements arc located 
in various Reserves, and in Thlua. Kol^ba, and Kanara^ whcfc 
suitable lands liave been allotted for dr^'-a^h ctiltivation. 

It has already been remarked lliat intenticKnal firii^ of the Fjr« 
forests with a %iew to obtaining a fresh crop of grass Is not 
urLcommoii, and much damage ts also caused by conflagratiotis 
due to the carelessness of wnyfarcrs and other accidcniai 
causes. The system of fire consexvarircy consists in the 
clearing of fire-lincs and the proEection afiorded by patrolling 
guards. In 1^3-4^ when ^441 square miles were under 
protection from fire at a cost of Rs. no less than i.syr 

square miles were newthtless burnt. The annual proportion 
of failures in fire conservancy avenges about ifi per cent. 

In the case of forests which are commercially valuable^ Wockiii^ 
working-plans ha^^ been prepared In order to regulate felling 
and r^eneratioUf and to define the areas in which the esercise 
of local rights of grm:ing and cutting may he enjoyed. These 
working plans are compiled by the officers of the Forest 
department, with the approval of the Collector and the 
sanction of CovemmenL, They are based on the principle 
ihai the forest interests must be subordinated to those of 
the agricultural population when there is any confiict between 
the two. 

The yield of tlic forests may be divided into major and Yl^ld trf 
minor produce. In 1903-4 the output of tjmbcr was 4,740.000 fomUr 
cubic feet, realizing about 154 lakhs, ^ The production of 
first<lass logs is confined almost exclusively to the Kanara 
forests, whence tJie timber is, brought to depots on the 
Southern Mahratta Railway, ^t consists of teak and bkrJt- 
wood of very fine quality^ which commands a teady sale, 
while at the same time these forests yipM annually about 
100,000 sleepers of teak and jamber. *^rom the forests of 
Kanara, Belgaum, Hharwlr^ Thlna, and Khindesh several 
hundred thousand teak rafters used fn nath'e hottsc-buildirtg 
are exported. Firewood aales tn 1903-4 amounted lo nearly 
47,000,000 cubic feet, of an estimated salue of kkha. The 
North-Western and Southern Mahntta Railways receive the 
bulk of this out-tujn, and the reinainder ii at^rbed to the 
Bombay market or uiilired locally* Besides this^ Ufge quan¬ 
tities of fuel are granted free of charge to those lintig in 
the vicinity of the forests^ The yield id minor fomi produce 
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IS also of impcrtante. In 1^3-4 tht revenue derived from 
this sotittc amoiiiUcd to Rs. 1^60,000 (crxclustve of lakhs 
derived frofn grazing and gtass^ of which the chief item was 
^^injTabolaniSp exported to Europe for laoning purposes. Next 
in importance come tvska grassp catechu or cutcht waxi honey^ 
lacp ma^mj doweiSp sago, spicea such as cinnamon 

and nutmeg, ptnlsj leaves, barkp and medicinal seeds 

and roots. As a rule the coUection of these products h 
carried out by contractors. 

Rcvmne The totflJ forest receipts and expenditure for ihe financial 
year 1903-4 amounted to 27-5 and 17-1 lakhs respectively^ 
giving a surplus of 10 lakhs* The average figures for the 
ten years ending 1890 were about a6 and 26 lakhst ^d 
for the following decade about 3s and 20 lakhs respectively* 
The surplus is mainly provided by the Southern tdrde, while 
the Central circle shows a deficit. 

With the exception of building stone and salt, the pro- 
duction of minerals in the Bombay Brestdeno^ is insignificantp 
The best stone for building is extracted from quarries neat 
Forbandar and Dhr^ngadhm in KlthilwiLr^ whence it is carried 
by sea in large quantities to Bombay* The production of salt 
b described below. Farts of Dhlrwar District are believed 
to have )^cldcd in the past considerable quantities of goldr 
*^Evcti now small qumttlies of gold-dust are washed in some 
of the streams ; and in the cast of the DLstrictf where the hilb 
are known to contfl^n gold, prospecting operations yielded 
ravourabk""results, and a compny with English capital b now 
at work. Mining operations undertaken^cently at Alnivar 
in the same District were unsuccessful. '^Agates are found in 
small quantities in the Deccan and Gujarit. 

Tn the Bombay Fresidency many years of competition 
between nrnchinc-made and hand-woven cotton cloth have 
still left a very considerable home industryp the hand-loom 
being at work in almost every District The output is, how¬ 
ever, for the most part confined to s^rfs and turbans, with 
a certain quantity of grey cloth of the very coarsest kindp 
Hand-spinning is not yet extinct, but is rarely relied on by 
professional hand-weavers for their supply of raw material 
Cottea- The number of hand-workers employed in cotton-weaving 
vvadag. In iSjjODo, with dependants, Th^ are 

for the most part Hindu Koshtts^ Hatkars, and Devangs, 
with a certain number of MusalmJlfis known as Jullhls and 
Tais* q'hc Districts of Poona, N^sik, Shol^pur, Dhirwtr, 
and Bclgauiu are noted for weaving; but the highest point 
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of excdlence is reached in x\hm(idtbld and Suratp wl^e^^c some 
of the most skilful wcuvers in India jug lo be fauncl. In Ihe 
manipulation of designs wo%en into the cloth they tire on 
a level wtth the best irorkers of Madras^ The hand made 
cotton fabrics compete in the mirket with an immense import 
of machine-made goods^ hut the fe« fahnes for which the 
workers still hold a repulalion will probably continue for many 
years to be in steady demands 

Dyeing of both yam and cloth is canied on where%xr sweet 
wiftter can be found, and supports a population of ^S.ooo. In ^ 
the north of GujarSt the favourite colour is redp and in KAlhl- 
IwAr reel, deep^browtip and yellow. Blue and grecop along 
with red and ycHow\ arc more prevalent in South Gujarit and 
in the hfar^tha Districts In addition to village dyers^ about 
itpoo persona are employed in three steatn dye-works at 
Bombay and in one at AhmadAbSd^ which yearly turn out 
goods (chiedy turkey red) to the value of 30 lakhs, 'fhe old 
native vegetable dyes have been superseded by alizarine and 
simitar colours* These^ though cheaper^ more easy to apply, 
and quicker in taking edbet^are at best often harsh and glaring 
and soon fade. In Sind imd In the Gujarit^speaking Districts 
printed cotton goods arc extrcTnely popular^ wberreas Morlth^s 
usually wear plain stuffs of cotton and silkp dyed in the thready 
and decorated with mcral-lcaf, or with a simple b^er and 
a fringe (/ayfar) of a dilferent colour at one end. C^ndari 
or knotting is another method of decorating cotton orvd silk 
goods. 

About 63 iOoo people arc supported by silk manufacture- SiJk-^ 
“^e raw material is imported from Chino, Bcngab Per^ or 
Bangalore^ either in the cocoon or in skeius^ both raw and 
dyed. 'Silk goods are manufactured at Ahmodfibldp Surat^ 

Veok, Nosikp 1 ’haim, and Bom hay , aJ I by hand-workers, except 
in the case of two mills with about ipsoa operatives at Bambay 
and one mill at Poona. The malerial is often decorated with 
printed or woven designs, krKJt-work or embroidery^ and is 
prepared chiefly for sdrtSf brocades trouser siufTs^ 

and turbans. 

Wire-dra^u gold and silver threads are largely used in Em- 
ornamental edgings for sdrfs, the richest of which are made hroidety. 
at Poona and Vcola. At Bombay also goJd and Biher thread 
are used for making lace, but everyw^here imported thread is 
dis{>kcing the locally spun article, ‘'^Imbroidery on filk and 
cotton cloth in gold^ stiver^ and silk thr<^ is produced at 
Hyderabad in Sind, chiefly for the European market. The 
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silk embroideiy is produced at NavAnagar and Gandal 
in North KnihiilWiirf though CuEch gets the crodit of the 
majiufactiire. B^iod^t Surat, and Bombay also supply em¬ 
broidery to Muhammadans and 
'Inhere are ihm^ woollen mills in Bombay with 385 hands, 
^V^ooIImi goods arc in UttEe demancL The only important 
product ts the country blanket made in the Deccan and 
Carnatic by the Dhangars from homc'grown wool. In Sbid 
Vibwt. saddlecloths and blankets and felts are made. About 50,000 
persons in all parts of the Presidency are employed in cuttings 
rettEng, and scutching r^rir-hecnp for export, in twisting and 
spinning hemp, flax, and coir into ropes and cordage^ and in 
plaiting and weaving them into mats, nets, and sacking for 
e3™rt and home use, 

omq- "^Thc custom of investing savings In gold and silver oma^ 
mcati, ments gives employment to many golds mithst The metal is 
usiially supplied by the customeTf, and the goldsmith charges 
for his labour from S annas to Its. 5 the Ma^ which is some 
what less than ^ ot avoirdupois. The poorer classes often 
wear otnamen^ of baser metal, Sind goldsmiths' w^k is very 
beautiful, but is rarely seen outside that province, ^'he welf 
known Cutch gold- and silver'WOFk is embossed by tiond on 
a backing of soft lac* Many Cutch silversmiths have settled 
in Ahmadabad, Bombay, and Kar 3 chi* Silver ware similar to 
the Cutch work is made at Ahmadnagar in the Deccan, and 
i^atrong and massive articles of gold and silver arc produced in 
Kathiawar, The women of Gujarat prefer ornaments of a plain 
£uid massive style, while those of the Deccan favour lighter and 
^orc intncaic fatterns. Nisik and Poona are both celebrated 
w»rr. brass-ware* and Bombay and Ahmadibad produce 

large quantities of copper vesaelfi which arc sent to almost 
every port of Western India, he copper is all imported 
from Europe in sheets and is hammered into shape by the 
workmen. The cutkp. and agricultmal impiements 
required by tbe people are still for th^ most pari made locally 
by the vill^e Lohilr or blacksmith* The only goods wh ich 
have more than a local reputation are the spear-heads of 
I Ahmadnagar, the knives and other tools of Amod in Brooch, 

1 and the swords, speor-heads; and chain armour of Cutch. 

I Kithiiwar, and Baroda, 

The importation of kerosene oil in tins has given rise to 
a new iiidusiry* Enterprising Bohras in Bombay and up 
country buy up tbe empty tin cases at from a to aj annas 
each, and fashion them into lanterns, kerosene lampt^ cash- 
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bcjees^ travelling-trunks, oil and gM pots, md other cheap 
articles. There is a tin factor^^ m Bombay with jo workers. 
Glass-making is confined to jungles and fancy article^ for^l^- 
which the diief centre is Kopadvanj. is collected in 

XhAndifsh^ and used In making bangles in the F^ch Mahals 
and in ka|Ucring furniture in Sind and GujailL ^In Bombay 
and Gujarat bangles are also made from imponiKl ivory and 
tortoise-shell. 

^ Coarse pottery is made almost evciywhere, but glazes are PatttttT. 
seldom used^ The best is made in Sind, whence the industry 
taught in the Bombay School of Art is derived. The humble 
bnck'kitns of the village Kuoibhir or potier have held their 
ground against steam factories. 

AhmadSb^ and Surat are the ebief centres of woodnzaniHng, 

Carved black-wood fumiturt is out of f^hioHp but house froncs 
and wall omaments are Still popular. The best work in sandal¬ 
wood is done in Kanara. *^Country carts are made in every Cmrt* tnU 
large town* and pony tongas at many places in the iJeccaiL ko*ti, 
Native boats are built at most of the coast ports, especially in 
Sumt and KanartL Certain low" castes all over the Fresidcncy 
are expert at weaving matting and baskets of split bamboos. 

*^hoe55 sandnls, hames% water-skins, and other leathern articles LcHthtr. 
in general demand are made by the local .\ltx:hJ, who is found 
in every village^ He is usually his own tanner^ and prepares 
his materials with the aid of the bark of the tree- Large 
numbers of people are employed in the curing of hides for 
oeportation, of which 3,S kkhs^ worth !ire sent to Furope yearly. 

In one factory leathern industries are carried on by the aid of 
machinery. Very good boots and shoes^ saddtesjand bag^ are 
made in European fashion by native workmen under European 
superintendence at Bombay and Poona. Fancy articles of Hopi- 
bison and other bom are moulded and carv-cd with corwider-^ 
able skill in RatnOgiri and Kanara, Country cigarettes 
are made on a large scale at Bombay from yp^countiy tobacco^ 
chiefly from Gujaidt and the Deccan, The best Jinuff comes 
from Viramg^ in AhmadJlbad* Attempts have been made at 
Kaira to manufacture cigars to suit the European tastCf but 
without succe^^ ^Sugar U made wherev'ef the cane is grownp SiiEan 
and very largely m Thlna and Khilndesh. E^^cept in parts of 
SitSia and Ahmad&bAdi iron roller-mills have superseded the 
primitive wooden sugstr-milL i^Oil-presses are numerous in Oil- 
every IMstHch and oil i« cjtiracted from castor-seed, sesamum, prcfiEt 
rmpe-seed^ poppy-^eodt a {for soap-bodirig^ linseed^ groiuid- 
nuiSy and coco-outs. In some branches the local industry has 
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syfFcied from the competition of Jcerosei^e oil, blit ihb loss has* 
to A grot extent, been balmiced by the great and giofring 
demand for v^ctable oil for machinery. Gra^ oil is made in 
Pimpalner and ^Vest KhSndesh. Two sleam-power oil-mills 
are ftt work in Bombay, and another at Ahmadibld, The 
trade m clashed butter is very great^ being of special impor¬ 
tance in Kaini and KhSndesbr Largo quantities of some 
of which is more or Jess adulterated with anirnal fat^ are 
exported to Rar>goDm There am a few model dairies pro¬ 
ducing good butter in Bombay and Poona- 
Salt is made in large quantities in the Government works at 
KhAr^ghoda and Ldu in Ahmodtlbad, and is exported by rail 
to Gujar^ and Central India, where it is known as Baragara 
salt. Sea-salt is very largely made on the Konkaii coast for 
export to Malabar and Bengal. Them ore numerous small ice 
and soda-water factories in the larger towns. Though rice- 
husking is chiefly carried on without machineiy, steam rice^ 
husking mtib have started with success at Bulsir, Ahmad- 
abad, Md Chinchni in I’hana^ Flour grinding is still a 
domestic industry in most places except Bombay* 

High art hardly exists* though Portuguese, Pirsls; and 
Hindus have done creditable work in illiialmtion* design, and 
sculpture. Excellent English printing comes from presses 
managed by Europeans. Ver-nacuLu- printing is improving* 
cspecialty in Bombay* whetc the demand for newspapers and 
new boots is rapidly incteasing. 

AMihin the last twenty or thirty the spinning and 

weaving of cotton by steam machinery has become an im¬ 
portant industry, a development favoured by the proximity 
of the supply of raw materiaL The first mill was slatted in 
Bombay in t&s 7 - By i 38 i^a the number had incfsised to 
4 ^, and the industry has since expanded steadily, until in 
1904^5 iliere were 135 mills* e^sclusive of 2 hosiery factories, 
in the Presidency* and 3 others situated in Kative Slates. 
Of the 133 mills, 55 were wmving and 78 spinning milk 
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tor many years the mills produced mainly yams, chiefly of 
comse counia, to meet the demand of Indian hand-a^eavers 
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and of the China market j but of late years many weaving- 
sheds have been erected. The best mills can now produce 
fine cloth xnanufectured from Imported Kigh-cooni yarns* and 
coloured as well as fancy goods of superior description. 
During the years of famine and plague betaitcn 1896 and 
i9ori the industry passed through a period of depression, but 
brighter prospects are in store wlien the trade assumes ii 3 
nunnal course. The conon-mtHs consume annually about 
6*000,000 cwt of raw cotton. The output amounts to 
415^000,000 lb. of yam and i ra,ooo^ooo lb, of ckith for the 
whole Presidency {induding Native States)^ Eighiy-six {in¬ 
cluding 2 hoaiery factories) of the milts are fouiKl in Bombay 
City and Island^ where the moist atmosphere favours the pro¬ 
cesses of spinning and weaving. Outside Bombay, the dty 
of Ahmadibid is the only centre of importance. The chief 
articles manufactured are yams of counts up to gi's* dA^fhj 
shirtings, <Madars, T cbth% sheetings, coloured and fancy 
goods. A large local demand exists for the products of the 
mills; and there is also an export trade of constderabie value, 
amounting to about 318,000^ cwo yards of cloth and 380,000,0*0 
lb, of yam annually* with a total value of about 14 crores. 

The mills in Bombay draw large numbers of labourers from 
the Kontan Districts of Kollba and Katn^irit and from 
S^tdia, Poonaj and Ahmadnagar In the Deccan. These, for 
the most part, return to their homes at intervals for such 
agricultural operations as their continued oonneKion with the 
land requires. They earn good wsgesp which average for a man 
8 to I a annas, for a woman 4 to 6 annas^ and for a child 2 to 
3 anims doily. The hours of Isboiu for women and children 
arc strictly regulated by the Itidum Factories Act | and it does 
not appear that the work has any ill effect on the physique 
of the operatives* who compare not unfavouiably with other 
hbouring classes. 

Including cottommill% 432 factorieSf wtthm the nicaning of Odjer 
the term in the Factory Act, were at work in the Presidency 
in 1904. Of theses 213 are open throughoat the year and 219 
at special seasons only. The City and Island of Bombay and 
the Districts of Khandtsh and Abmadlbad coniain the majority 
of these factories. Of the total number of operatives (182,910) 
employed in these factories, 14^.208 engaged in mills and 
factories dealing with cotton, 1*621 in other textile industries, 
such as wcjol and silk-weaving, 3,506 in priming pnsse^ 561 in 
flour-niills, 17,336 in workshop and 3,678 in nitscellancou 5 
works. "^Thc giiuiingf clcajilngi and pressing of cotum occupies 
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ix& fflctoncs, ibe nujoHty situated in the rich cotton tracts of 
Khindesh. There are fourteen iron and brass foundries, mainly 
in Bombay City, and a few flour-mills, printing presses, railway 
workshops, oil-mills, or mills for spinning and weaving silk and 
woollen goods. The rooent attempts to start factory industries 
in Riatchc^ paper, carpet^ and leather hav% not so far 
developed industries of itnportaiwe. It is estimated that the 
total factory population of the Presidency, including worken 
and their dependants, amounts to about 250,000. 

Wars, which led to the annejcation of 
CjfMfst of the present Bombay Presidency ^eicluding Sind), trade 

etuincter. was carried on with the dominions of the MughaJs and Morathas 
through the Company’s seltlemenls at Bombay and Surat, 
Thence many a dcepfy-Iadcn East Indioman set sail, carrying 
fine cotton goods and spices for the London market. With 
the acquisition of Smd in 1843 the Presidency assumed its 
present configuration. Since then the trade with Europe has 
^rurally been drawn to Bombay, which has the finest harbour 
in India, while the produce of Sind and the Punjab is exported 
from Karachi. Both have benefited laigely by the opening of 
the Suez Canal and the consequent abandonment of the Cape 
route fi86g). In the hairest season the broad plains of the 
Deccan and CAmatic fuinish a steady stream of cotton, wheat, 
and seeds to the shipping in Bombay harbour, while Karachi 
exports wheat drawn from the irrigated areas of the Indus 
J'' *^**^8*^ ports receive numerous imports, 
or which chief are cotton goods, metals and machinery, 
OTgar, and kerosene oil, ,4den is a port of call for the trade 
between Europe, East Africa, and Asia, and has a considerable 
focal h^c m coflro with Arabia and the SomSli coast, A 
sm^ direct trade is carried in native craft between Broach, 
u sJr, Surat, Honfivar, and pom in Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. The distribution of trade from the larger ports alone 
the coast-line is efiected by coasting steamers and native craft 
durmg the fair season. Bombay City, Karachi, and Aden 
liave Chambers of Commerce and Port Trusts; and Bombay 
and Ahmadilbad have influential associations of native piece- 
goods merchants. 

U it bin the limits of the Presidency trade is facilitated by the 
railways running north and south, and fed by cart traffic alon,, 

/ metalled roads, '^n the hilly regions of the Chits, trains of 
pack-bullocks are still to be met carrying salt from the coast 
up the passes that are too steep for cart?, and returning with 
gram and molasses for residents of the bwiaads 
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princSpd objects of inLcmfll trade are giain, metals, and Internal 
cotton goods. Conspicuous atnong ibe traders in every town 
of iitiportance will be found tbe MUrwUri V^t from Rajputlna^ 
the LohSua in Sind^ the Vlni* Bobra, and Mernon in Gujardt; 
these with the BhAtia^ Khoja, and PirsI in Borabay^ and the 
ling^y&t Baiijig of the southr are representad ve of the local 
castes in control of internal trade. tVhere pack-^buUock trains 
are still in vogue, Lam^is and Vanjflrra are in charge of the 
raeuns of transport. The important trading centra of the 
Pr€?sidenc>p after Bombay and Karachi^ are Abmadilbildt Surat, 
EhusAwalp Poonip SholiSpur, and Hubli; and in Sind^ Hyder¬ 
abad and Sukkun In the distribution of niisoellaneous articles 
advantage is taken of the numerous fairs held at places of piL- 
gnmage to establish temporary bazaiSj where a brisk business 
is done with the public. 

Rice, coco-nuts, sdt, cotton, timber, and piece-goods are the / 
staples of I he coasting trade. The chief maritime Hindu 
castes are Bhand&ns, Khln-: 3 s^ Bhois, and KoUs; lint many 
of the best sailors are MusalmAns from Cutch, K^tbiawir, and 
the Maldive Islands. 

The value of the internal trade of the Presidency recorded 
for large areas or registradm blocks in tgo^-4 was about 
ga crores, of w^hich onc-quarter is Bca-bomc and the rest 
carried by rail In 1903-4 about 128,000 vessels of 4,345,000 
lens burden engaged in ibe local coasting trade entered the 
ports of the Presidency, and about 114,400 vessels of4, t 13,000 
tons burden cleared thence- Of the total number of vessels, 
about b,ooo were steamers. 

'Fhc total ^^ue of the trade of the Bombay Presidency with Erteratt 
other parts of India by sea and rail is 74-7 crores, consisting 
of 43^2 crores imports and 31-5 crores exports. The chief 
articles of trade are piece-goods^ grain, and coco^nuts. About 
13 per cent, of this trade is sea-borne, and the rest travels 
inland by road and raiL There is nothing to differentiate 
it from the internal trade of the Presideincy, which has already 
been described above. A very considetable share of the trade 
of India with foreign counlrics is earned on from the ports 
of the Bombay Presidency, In 1903-4 this share had attained 
a total value of 146^6 crores : namely, imports 68 crores and 
exports :&■& crores. Of this, a Bmall portion (imports 47 lakhs 
and exports 41 Lakhs) represents trade by Und across the Sind 
frontier with Kandahlr and HcrSiC. The rtinainder is. entirely 
mariiime. Of the total foedgn trade of the Presidency (exclu¬ 
sive of Sind). iS per call, in 1903-4 ^ United 
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Kingdom, i5 per cenL H'iih Chtrta, 6 per cent with Japoiit 
7 per cent mih France, 7 per cent wuh Belgium^ and 
6 per cent with Germany. Other countrLes claiming at leait 
j per cent of the trade are Austria^ Italy, and Nfauritiijs. 
1’abie IV on pp. gives the ^TiJue o! the chief imports 

and exports for the years iSgi^ and igoj-4. The 

figures shown above differ from those given in the table^ as 
they Include Ckjvemment stores and treasure. ]( will be seen 
that the leading articles of import are cotton piecc-goodSj 
inctaJs and raachincry, sugar, oils, and silk and woollen manu¬ 
factures. The chief exports are raw cotton, grain and poise, 
seeds, hides, and opium. The bulk of the imports is supplied 
by the United Kingdom, though Belgium has recently proved 
a formidable competitor tn iron and steel. The eicported 
cotton is mostly directed to the continent of Europe and 
Ja|>an, while opium is sent to China, with cotton iwisi and 
yarn manufactured in the Bombay mills. During 1903-4, 
1,516 vessels of 1,153,000 tons burden engaged in foreign 
trade enEercd the ports of the FresEdency,. and if343 vessels 
of a,] 50,000 tons burden cleared thence. 

At the close of the year 1904 there were 4 t 1J7 miles of 
railways in the Presidency. In that yea.! there was one mile 
of railway to every 46 st|uare miles of coimtiyp compared with 
one to every 61 In 1901. The chief railways arc the Great 
Indian Peninsula, the Bombay, Baroda, and Central rndi% 
and the Southern Mahrottn ■ the first two with a 5 j-fecL-gauge, 
and the last with a metre-gauge line. The Great Indian 
Peninsula starts from Bombay and bifurcates at Kaly^ ioh 
wards Calcutta and Madras, climbing the Ghats by the Thai 
and Borgh^ passes^ At Bhusiiwa] the CaJeutta line again 
divides, to job the East Indian Railway at Jubbulpore and 
the Beugal'NAgpyr at Nagpur. The Calcutta and Madras 
liuEis are cofinocted by the DlioRd-ManmSd section^ which 
carries traffic between Madras end Northern India without 
compellbg pai^ngcrs and goods to descend and reascend 
the GhSts. The i^feet^auge J%ht railway which cotinects 
I'andharpur and Blrsi towm with B5rsi Road junction U also 
under this company's manageinent Since r^oo the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway has been a state Ibe* worked by 
a company. The Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rmb 
way is a guaranteed line which Wis purchased by the stale 
in 1906. It runs due north along the sea-coasl past the 
dttes of Surat^ Broach, and Baroda, to Ahmadlbad, where 
it connects with the RAjputina ^Utwi metre-gauge state line 
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IQ the north. This line and its I7-Tnile branch from Piknpur 
to Deesa are worked by a company, as also are the Dabhoi 
a j-feet-gauge line connecting I^ra and Chandod^ the hfebsina 
melregaugc rtulway 93 miles long, and the Vijapur-Olol-Kadi 
mcCte^gaugc Itnc, completed tn 'I'hcie three last lines 

bclong^to the Doroda Stain. A branch line connecting Ahmad- 
ibad with Idar is also managed by the oonipAny. A westerly 
branch of tlie company's system from Ahmadab^d to Viramgtrn 
brings the l^rcsidency into touch with the railway system of 
the Kathiawar peninsula, which comprises the Bhavnagar' 
Gondabjunigarh-Porbandar (334 miles)^ the Jamnagar (54), 
the Jetal^T-Rajkot ^46)^ and the Dhrangadhm {21) Tailways, 
which are all metre gaitgc; and a (9° oikles^ 

connecting h£orvi with Rajkot and Wadhwaoj the greater part 
of which was convened to metre gauge in 1905* Another 
branch of the Bombay, Baroda^ and Central India^ with 
a 5:|deet gauge, starting front Anand, connects with the 
RijputJina-M^Iwi Railway through Godhra at Ratlim. Prom 
the junction the latter railway has a branch running south 
through Indore and Mhow to KhandwS, and a broad-gauge 
line is being made through Central India to Muttra- A chord- 
line from Batoda to Godhra has recently been opened. Other 
lines under the same management art the RijpTpla, a|-feet 
(37 miles), through Broach and ESjpfpla^ and two 
5^-feet-gauge lines, the Anand-PetUd-Tirlpur (j? mdes) link¬ 
ing Kaira^ Baroda, and Cambayt and the TS-rtpar-Cambay 
(]i miles). In Gujarit the AhmadabM-Parintlj and Ahmad- 
ibftd-Dholka metre-gauge lines are owned by private com¬ 
panies, with rupee Capital raised in India, both being managed 
by the Bombay^ Baroda, and Central India Railway. An 
imjmitant line recently constructed, known as the Tipti Valli^ 
Railway, connects the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway at Surat with the Ajnalner-Jalgaon branch of the 
(treat Indian Peninsula Railway at Amalner. This is a stan¬ 
dard-gauge line owned by a pHvato company, with rupee 
capital. The south of the Presidency ts sen-ed by the Southern 
Mahratta Railway, which has two branches One starts from 
Poona and runs south to Londa^ where it doubles back townri^ 
DharwSr, Hubli, and thence south-east to Harihar, where it 
joins the Mysore State Railway, with a short extcnaiou from 
I^nda to Castle Rock to connect with the 'Vest of India 
PoTtuguese Railway ^ the other branch connects Hotgi on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway {Madras line) with Gadog 
and Hubli through Bij^pur. This is a slate railway on the 
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tnctre worked by a conapany. A nietre^uge branch 

line from^ MirSj Junction to Kolhfipur, 39 miles in length, 
is^ under its management It has access to the sea by the 
West of India Portuguese Raitwa^v of which it has recently 
acquired the management, and which connects the Carnatic 
with the port of Marmagao near Goa. In Sind the North- 
Western^ Railway, starting from KarSchi, travels up towards 
the Punjab on the right batik of the Indus, a branch on the 
left (tank going from Kotri as &r as Rohri. At Ruk it 
connects with the line to Quetta, and at Hyderabad with 
the metre-gauge line to MtrwiLr Junction in Rftjputana. It 
is a siant^ni.gaugc line owned and worked by Govemment. 
lir*® from Bombay to Sind is in contemplation. 

Tw^wlvi. experiment in light railways was inaugurated in 1897, 

when the Birsi line, from Bltsi Road on the Great Indian 
Peninsula lUilway to Bdrsi town, vras <qiened for Iraliic. This 
line, which is miles long, is constructed on a if feet gauge, 
with a capital of 13^ lakhs of rupees, and is owned by a private 
company. In 1904 it carried 77,000 possepgers and 6c\ooo 
tons of goods, and made in net earnings over Rs. 65,000. 
It h9s recently been extended to Pandharpur in Sholipur 
District. The special feature of this line is the groit carrying 
capacity of the ttucks in respect to the width of the 

Tnimwsyis There are three public tramway systems in the Presidency; 
III Bombay City, nt Karachi, and at Nisik, The Bombay 
tramways, owned by the municipality and worked by a com- 
pany, have a length of track of ry j miles, mostly double, and 
earned about *5 million passengers in 1904, The Karachi 
tramway, own^ and worked by the East India Tramway 
Company, carried over 3^ million passengers in r9o4 The 
Nasik tramway, also owned and worked by a private companv. 
With a capital of <mc lakh, runs between NSsik Road Station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and Ndsik town. It 
conveys on an average 150,000 passengers a year over a length 
of 5 miles. Owing to successive years of famine and plague 
It lias so far run at a loss. 'I’he Bombay tramway is now 
being converted from horse to electric tracdon. The other 
two ore drawn by horses. None of the lines is guaranteed 
m my fomi. 

Cowtiag Cbmmunicauioos are maintained along the const bv thi* 

ttraners. flntisb India line of steamers, sailing at regular intervals for 
KarSchi and the Peraun Gulf and for hlangalore. The ccsst 
ports between .Mangalore and Bombay are served by v-fst gls 
of the Bombay Steam Nav%ation Company, which leave daily 
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for ports north and south of Bombay. A ferry service exists 
in Bombay harbour. 

There were in igo4 more than 6^550 miles of metalled Roa^i. 
roads in the Presideneyt maintained at an annual coat of 
ij lakhs, ^he chief roads are the Bombay-Agm Irttnk rosd^ 
starting from Bombay and running norih-east through "J'liana+ 

NiLsilc, and Khindesh; and the n>ad from Poona to Bangalofe. 

About 5^700 miles of metalled roads are in charge of the 
Public Works department and 30^ miles are under local boards, 
lliere are also 19^^49 miles of unEuetalled and unbridged 
roadsp serving for communications between less important 
centres of trade. Of these* 15*^31 miles are maintained by 
local authorities and 4,21 S miles by the Public Works depart- 
merit. Native States maintain 3^06^1 miles of metalled roads 
and JtSS® miles of unmetalled loads^ The cost of the former y 
is al^ut 3 lakhs. On the Ghats the hilly roads are served ^ 
by pack-bullocks. 

T he Presidency' proper contained in 1903-4 1*962 post PiMt inct 
offices, llie inland mails aje conveyed over 14,000 miles 
of lines* and to,000 persons are emploj'ed in p^>staj work. 
Progress in this department of the administTalion has been 
steadily maintained since the opening of the first office in 
1S53-4. During the last forty yearB the number of post 
offices has quadniplcds and the length of postal lines has in¬ 
creased by 30 per cent. In every branch of business the volume 
of work done expands continuously. 

The Presidency of Bombay and the Native Stales attached 
thereto (wbh the CKception of Bhor and JunJ^rhp which have 
their own postal arrangements^ and Khairpur) fonnp together 
with the Stale of Bofoda and certain post offices in Hyder¬ 
abad State, a postal circle under a Postmaster-Gpueral. The 
post ofhccss at Aden, Biisbire, Basra, Baghdad, Muhammarnh, 
lingo, Muscat, Bahtcinr and Bandar AUbis are also controlled 
by the Postmaster-General of Bombay* The table on the next 
page shows the progress of postal business Unless otherwise 
expressly stated, the figures do not indtide those of Baroda or 
of any post ofhees in Hyderabad Slate* Both the Post and 
Telegraph deportments arc directly controlled by the Govenv 
ment of Incfia- A full account of them is given in V0I. Illp 

chap. viiL . , . tf 

The usual cause of famine or scarcity is po^iol or total failure FbjksIm- 

of the crops due to insulficicnt or untimely rainfaJh The effiecla 
of this failure are widely fdt, owing to the laige proportion of 
the population dependent on agriculture for a livelihood- in 
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the cwc of the labouring classes usually employed in the fields, 
the pressure of bad seasons is enhanced by the fact that the 
same cause greatly mcieascs the cost of food while it decreases 
the prospects of employment, Sind, being wholly culrivaied 
«ith imgation, is pmrtkally inrmune from famine. The 
western coast similarly sulTem little from this calamity, beinj- 
«itam of an ample rainfalL In the Iteccan plains and the 
E«t <^atic the ordinary rainfall is so light that a very small 
reduction or postponemeni of the monsoon showers materially 
diimmshes the output, and these tracts are therefore liable 
to frequent crop failures. In Gujarat rain fiukre occurs less 
frequently. In the famine tracts the most valuable mops are 
Mwn during tl« late rams, i.e. during September or O«obcr. 
Hence the ^ly cessation of the monsoon produces the most 

fk" the loss caused by deficiency at 

the beginning. The chief late crops are cotton, wheat. >E™i^ 
gram, and oilse^s. If the failure of the monsoon is foCed 
by widespread n$e of prices and the influx of beggars into the 
towns, injures of relief will be required 
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Hutory records many famines in the area now constitutinir 

hv"" flw sometimes been caused 

by war, floods, or the depredations of rats and locusts, os well 
as by drought. Up to the nineteenth century the m«t note 
worthy of these cakmities occurred in the years 

IfiiriJog niUBfi^levf famine). 1473^3. Uig, i68t] 

' 6 » 4 . 1698* 1719. ,733, ,7^7^ 175,^,^ 
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Of the notable famines of the nineieenih century^ those jSoj-j. 
which EifTecled condderablc areas are described below, detailed 
infonnation about local calamities bcin^ pven in articles upon 
the Districts concerned. One of the worst occurred in 1&01-3 
from tlic deprcdatiofis of Holkar'a army, which on its march 
to Poofia laid waste the whole country-side. The PindJlris 
followed in Holtaris wake and reduced the Deccan and 
Carnatic to such depths of misery and want that cows, 
buffaloes^ and even human beings are said to have been de¬ 
voured by the summing peasantry^ The price of grain stood 
at i| lb. per rupee; and notwithstanding the activity of pri¬ 
vate charity, and importations of grain and liberal lemissions 
of revenue by the PeshwI's government, continuous honies of 
starving emigrants poured into the Konlcan and Gujarat, leaving 
a trail of dead and dying behind them. The failure of the late 
rains of 1803 accentuated the calamity wrought by human 
agency ; the river at Poona was black with putrescent corpses; 
and hunger, hand in hand with chotcni, left numerous vilEagcs 
permanently deaolatc. Among those who endeavoured with 
some success to mitigate the prevailing misery were Lady 
Mackintosh in Bombay, who collected a subscripEion of 
;£ 4^000 for relief, and General Wellesley, who improvised 
relief works and free doles for the people of Ahmadnagar. 

In iSia -3 the northern DbtricU of the Presidency were 1 Si a-3^ 
attacked by swarms of locusts from Mirwir, which covered 
KlthiAwSr and Gujarlt as far south os Broach and entirely 
devoured the cropSF No sooner had the scarcity thus caused 
assumed dehnite proportions than Gujar^lt had to face a total 
failure of rain which, coupled with enormous immigration of 
diseased and starving Mirwlris, placed her in most pitiable 
straits. Private help was liberally but unmethodically bestowed* 
and ev'ery roadside was crowded with men, women, and chth 
dren, famished and moribund. * During this time of misery, 
wrote Capiai n Rivett Camac, * T have seen a group of Mlrwlris 
deny a little water to a dying woman with a dead infant at her 
breast. Dogs, by feeding on human flesh, grew strangely fitree. 

I have seen a pack of them carry olf a living child from its 
dead mother's arms. Even among the higher classes so kee^i 
^^115 the distress that for a few shillings Brlhmans sold their 
relations, children, and wives/ Pestilence walked hard upon 
the heels of famine, and in AhniadAbfid alone slew loo^ooo 
people. 

The famine of rSf^-ao, due in^Broach to two years ex- 1819-*^ 
cessive rairi fell and in the Deccan to a feilure of the monsoorij 
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was nctually less severe^ but remaibible for widespread panic 
which for seven or eight months empiied considcntblc tracts of 
the Deccan of ihesr inhabitan ts. In iSa4^ a year remembered 
as that o[AAurfad or 'distress/ the failure of rain throughout 
the Presidency raised grain prices to famine leitl and caused 
widespread scarcity, which was only partially mitipted by large 
remissions of oBsessiuent and by the opening of relief works 
in various Districts. Emigratlonp notably to the Nizamis 
territoTy, continued until October, w'hen a timely fail of 
rain brought relief. The scarcity of iSjj-j, though alFecting 
both the Deccan and the Carnatic^ was chkBy felt Ln the latter 
region. Groin robberies were frequent; Lack of fodder caus<^ 
high mortality among cattle^ and drov-e shepherds and gnuiers 
from thdr homes ; the carrying trade in some places was tem- 
poran'ly brought to a standatilL Th^ opening of relief works 
and orders to grain dealers to keep down prices helped the 
people to tide oy^t the scarcity, which lasted for eight or 
nine months. 

A considerable portion of Gujarit and Khandesh was simi¬ 
larly oflected In tSj4, distress in the former area being aug¬ 
mented by the ravages of locusts. Grain was sold at Rs. 4 
a maund, and the cattle suffered severely from want of fodder. 
In Kaim alone remissions of Government revenue amounted 
to nearly 2 lakha. Scarcely had the people time to recover 
from the effects of this faming before thfsy were plunged in 
iSi^ more acute distress by a total failure of rain in iS^S. Not 
only Gujoi^t and KhAndesh but also Tbinn District wutnessed 
the wholesale desertion of villages j and such live stock as sur¬ 
vived were driven to seek a bare sustenance among the hilk 
Portions of TbSna were relieved by the timely arrival of 
shi^ploads office from Malabar; but in the northern districts 
relief works had to be opened^ and revenue, amounting in 
KhOfidesh to S| lakhs and in Surat to 5 lakhs, was remitted. 
10^3-4^ Fourteen years later, in 1853^4, the Northern Konkan, the 
Pinch MahOJs, and parts of thu Deccan were attacked by 
serious sf^ucity. ShoMpur was the greatest sufferer among 
the Oeccofi- Districts and poured hundreds of starving and 
destitute liil Lagers into Bij^pvir, where they were employed by 
Government upon road construction. In Tbana and Koldba 
a Ikrlure of the late rains of 1855 was folloa-ed by an equally 
destructive cfxccss of rain in 1854, while at the moment when 
the people might have commenced to profit by the liberal 
actions of Government, a terrific hurricane, sweeping across 
the coast villages, destroyed the lost vestiges of crops and 




csncdled all hopes of speedy Tecupemtion, In iSSi the iSfii. 
whole Deccan suflbred from a fasturo of ihe early rains; and 
distress was so widespread and serious that relief works, cbfefly 
road construction, wm opened in eve7 DtstricL In Nftiik, 
particularly, the price of grain rose more rapidly to ^mine level, 
owinjf to the reduction of the area unckr cereals caused by 
increased cotton cultlvatioti; but in the end each District was 
equally alHicted by a catamiEVp the severity of which m to some 
extent proved by LF^e fact that grain compensation allowances 
were required for all Government semnts in receipt of a 
monthly sabry less than Rs. ^oo. 

[he famine of iSy6^7 was felt throughout the Deccan and iS7tp-7, 
Southern Marfiihfi Couiitry» though less severely than in the 
adjoining tracts of Madras and Mysore, The same meteoro¬ 
logical causes operated over all Southern India. The total 
rainfall of the year was everywhere dehdeut, but the disastrous 
effect upon agrtodlture was determined mainly by local ittria- 
lions. The harifcst of 1^75 had also been below the avcragCp 
So that the pressure of h^h price:s fell upon a popatation already 
impoverished In 1876 the summer rains of the south'west 
monsoon, which commence in June, Were scanty* and the 
autumn nuns, upon which the table^land above the Ghats is 
mainly dependent, failed altpgcthen The result was a geneial 
failure in the winter crops in the Prestdcncy over an area esti¬ 
mated at 39,000 square miles* with a population of nearly six 
millions, ^Hous distress began in November, iSyh, and l^tcd 
for about twelve months. In Aprilp rtyy* the number of 
people employed by Government on relief works was 2^7^000, 

In July of the same year tlie persons in receipt of gratuitous 
relief numbered t6o^QOo« The District most affected was 
BipSpur, bordering on the Nizlm's Dominions^ where those 
relieved formed 14 per cenL of the total popuklion, and the 
severity of the local dtslrcss was intensified by the lack of roads 
and railways. But these figures conATy but an inadequitc idea 
of the general impoverishment produced by this disastrous 
yean The statistics of ihc Bombay mint show in a decisive 
maimer how even the well-co-do portion of ihe population 
Buffered. In the two years 1S77 and 1S78 the tot^ value 
of silver ornaments and disused coin brought into the mini 
as bullion exceeded 250 lakhs^ compared with only Rs, 40,000 
in 1S7G. The Government endeavoured to provide work 
for the starving population; but notwithstanding the wages 
offered and the supphes of rood brought into the country^ 
the calamity proved beyond the power of adminislnitive 
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oontnil. The deaths in the two famine j'ears 1877 and 1S78 
in the Bombajr Pneiidejicy, excluding Sind!, are estimated to 
have been 800,000 in excess of the usual number. 

After 1877 a |>cHod of nearly twenty years elapsed without 
the cKcurrcnce of any famine of serioiis dimensions- In 1S96 
the rain failed in the Deocan Districts and the East Carnatic, 
and severe distress followed. The totaJ doily average number 
of persons in receipt of relief in these tracts, cither employed 
On Govemnietit works or being fed in poorhouses or by village 
doles, during a period of fourteen months was sSo.ooo, the 
niMimum being in September, 189 7, The number of 

relief works open amounted to iSo, and the expenditure in¬ 
curred on relief was 146 lakhs, of which riS lakhs was con¬ 
tributed by Government and the rest by local bodies and the 
Indian haminc Fund. The rainfall of the succeeding year was 
more ample but atill inadequate j and relief measures hot] 
again to be resorted to, the resources of the people being 
severely taxed. 

taj?9.t90i. Jn 1899-1900 the rains failed in Gujarat, the Deccan, and 
ports of the Carnatic, causing a famine of unprecedented 
severity. In British Districts alone the daily average number 
of persona in receipt of relief from September, 1899, to No. 
^mber, 1900, was 849,000, the maximum being 1,547,000 
in July, 1900. The daily average from December, 1900, to 
October, 1901, was 391,ooo, and from November, 1901, tn 
October, jgoa, r 93,000, The number of works open was 367 
in 1899— 1900, and j 88 in the two following years 7 the total 
expenditure on relief measures exceeded 6 crores, while a} 
crores of revenue remitted. In Native States a dally 
avemge of 398,000 persons wore relieved in 1899-1900^ at 
a cost of 8j lakhs. This famine was marked by terrible 
mortality, the highest death-rate occurring in the Gujarat 
Districts and States, where the people, long unaocustomed 
to sulTer from scarcity, frequently failed to take advantage of 
relief measures until the progress of exhaustion had rendered 
it impossible to save their live* The wild tribes in the forest 
tracts of Cujartlt, i^orantly distrustful of these measures, and 
opposed to all forms of jn^lar work, died in numbers in 
the remoter jungles. Later on, when relief measures were 
making progress in public favour, virulent outbreaks of chdeia 
slew thousands, and scattered the survivors beyond the reach 
of relief. 

It is diflkult to separate the deaths caused by disease from 
the results of privation, and estimates of mort^ity ore again 
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complicated by the prei'^ulence of bubonic plague ill certain 
of the famine areas. It is, ho^i'Cver* estimated by the Pr{> 
vinctal Superintendent of the Census of 190r that betireen 
1896 and 1901 the Presidency lost 3,000,000 of rta popu^ 
Laiiortp o<¥ing to the combined ravage of famine and plague. 
Of this Joss one third occurred in British territory and two- 
thirds in Native States, and the greater port of it must be 
attributed to faminti 

In coniKxion with recent famines, it may be noted that 
the extension of the nii]way system of the Prraidency has 
very largely reduced the difficulty of saving life, by proiiding 
for the transit of food-grains to the atTecied areoi. In 1877, 
for instance, attempts made to import food into the Carnatic 
faitedp owing to the dItGcuUy of conveying giain from the coast 
by bullock-cart. In i89d--7 and in 1899—^900 the food- 
supply ift-os everywhere adequate, though naturally costly. In¬ 
cidentally this adv-ontoge has been accompanied by a lesser 
but inevitable ci.'il: namely^ the raising of prices to a lei^cl 
formerly unknown in the tracts whence foc^^graim are ex¬ 
ported by the newly constructed means of communication. 
Another and more entirety satEsfactory characteristic of recent 
Amines has been die prompt recovefy of the aifeeted areas on 
the return of the notma] rainfalh This happy result is to 
be attributed largely to the measures adopt^ by Covern- 
metit for facilitating the recommencement of agricultuial openi> 
tions. The loss of valuable stock has been minimised by 
transporting cattle to the graLzIng lands in the forests, or by 
distributing large quantities of fodder gathered in these forests 
throughout the oiTcctcd tracts. Adimices of money on a 
liberal scale have been made to enable the small landowner 
to purchase seed and cattle, without which hU lands must have 
remained unsown. Large suspensionE and remissioos of the 
Land revenue demand were granted throughout the famine 
area. Efforts were also made, by employing the relief workers 
on the CDnstmction of irrigation works, to provide against the 
consequences of tain failure in the future. Measures of this 
description are unfortunately limited by the unsuitability of 
much of the counlty most liable to (amine to laige and com¬ 
prehensive schemes of iir^uon^ But the worbt constructed 
have ticen supplemented to some extent by the dlg^ng of 
numerous wells, for which loans w'ene adi-unced to the culti^^'a- 
tors. Many of these were completed in time to furnish a small 
gniio or fodder crop to the owiier during the period of the 
funinc, and the others have enabled a useful oMriem to be 
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made to hia crop cmt-tym since. Mtich special relief was 
alforded between 1^99 luid 1903 by the Indian Chaiiuible 
Relief Fund, from which S7| laths was given to deserving 
sulTcrers in the afected Districts of the Presidency. 

Aiitninii^ The govcrniticnt of the Presidency of Bombay is ad min- 
istered by a Govemdr-rnCouncil, This body consists of the 
in^CotindL Govcmof as President, and two members of the Indian Civil 
Service, all of whorn are appointed by the Crown. The term 
of office for both Governor and Coundllots is five years. With 
a view to diminish the pressure of business, each mernbei of 
Council takes immediate chari^e of certain de|Mrtincnta. Ques^ 
liona which present no special difficulty me finally disposed 
of by the member in charge of the department in which 
they occur. On more Important questions, and on those in- 
vohing the expenditure of any large sum of money, the 
opinion of a second member is sought; and should there 
be a difference of opinion^ or should any case of peculiar 
difficulty Of geneml public interest arisep the matter is settled 
according to the balance of opinion either as recorded by 
the different member^, or after discussion at a meeting of 
the CounciL 

In mattcis before the Council in their judicial capacity, 
and in the making, repealingi and suspension of the ordinary 
rules of dvil udministfalion, the opinion of the majority is 
decisive i but in any matter essentially affecting the safety 
or tranquillity of British India, the Governor can act on hia 
own discretion even against the opinion of his Councillors. 

Sfcrttinat. All papers connected with public business reach Govern¬ 
ment through the Secretamt, where they are submitted to 
the members in charge of the departments to which they 
fx^long. The Secretariat is divided into five main depart¬ 
ments f namely, (&) the Revenue and Financial; the 
Political, Judicial, Legislative, and Special; (^) the General, 
Educational, Marine, and Ecclesiastical; Ordinary Public 
Worts, including Imgation; and (c) Railways; and each de^ 
portment has at its head b secretary* who lb usually assisted by 
an under secret^ and an assistant secretary. In departments 
(^)i Wp and (^) the secretaries and under secretaries belong 
to the Iivdian Civil Service; in (d) and {^) they are Royal 
or Civil Engineers ; group (d) being in charge of two Joint 
secTctaries, with an under secretary for irrigation matters. The 
senior of the three civilian secretaries to Government 15 en¬ 
titled the Chief SecielJjy. The Separate department, which 
deals with the dL|:Atch and receipt of correspondence from 
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tha India Office, and is in charge of the Secrecadat builds 
ingt is under the Chief Secretary, assisted by the under secit^ 
tary, Revenue and Kiimnciai dtj)a,rtjneiil+ 

Under the Govemor-in-Coundh the Presidency Is admin- DiTiiiiHH. 
istered by four Commiasioners--the CommUsioner m Sind, 
who has special powers, and the CommissioncTB in charge 
of the Northenip Central, and Southern Divisions. Sind eon* 
tains aix Districtsi namely, Karlchi^ Hydertb^d, I4rlana, 

Sukkur, Tliar and rarkar, and Uftper Sind Frontier, the first 
four of which are in charge of Collector^ and the last two 
of Depnty-CoroitiissioneTs. The Revenue Divisions of the 
nst of the Presidency contain the following Districfs, each 
in chaigt of a Cotlector, who is generalfy an Indtan Cii^-iliaii, 

hut may belong to the Statutory or the Provincial Service ._ 

/?^'/jfW/f,~Ahmadlbld, Broach, Kaira, Pilnch 
hlahflis, Surat, Thana. 

Cen/raJ Poona, Sitara, Shol4pur, Nlsik, Khan- 

desh (now East and West Khandesh), Ahmad nagar. 

Sout^n Btigftum, Dharw’Sr, Bijlpur, Kaimra, 

Ratnilgiri, Koldba. 

The head-r|uartera of the Commissiancr, Northem Division, 
are m Ah inad&bad \ the Conitn issioner. Central Division, re* 
sides at Poona, and the Commi^ianer, Southern Div%fon, 
at Eclgaum. 

Each District has one or more Indian Civilians as Assistant 
Collectors in charge of subdi^isiona, and one or more Deputy- 
Collectors of the Provincial Service similarly employed. A 
Deputy ^Collector is in charge of each District ireasury. 

A Colleetorate comatns an average of from eight to tw^dve VilLag^b 
tainkaSf each consisting of too to 30o Government villages: 
that is to aayj villages of which the whole revenues belong 
to the state* Each viUoge has its regular complement of 
officers, some or all of whom are usiuiliy hcreditaiyH The 
officers on whose servlets Government is mainly dependent 
are the who is the bead of the tillage for both Tevenue 
and police purposes; the ku/karm or who is the clerk 

and acepuntant; the m«senger; and the watchman. The 

Af/and soiuetimes hold a certain quantity of rent- 

free land, but art ngw almost universally remunerated by 
a cash payment equivalent to a percentage on the collect 
tipiu* llie messenger and watchman, and sometimes other 
village sen-ants^ hold land on special terms as regards assess^ 
ment, and receive grain and other payments in kind from 
the villagers. The remaining village servants include the 
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caq>enler, bkcksmithp potter^ barbcrj and others whose ser¬ 
vices Eire necessary to the comm unity. A village for Govern¬ 
ment or social purposes^ complete in itself, and, ao to speak, 
independent of the outer world- But owing to . the greater 
centralization and complexity of the sj^tem of govemmentp 
its autonomy is now less than it was nnder native rule. 

Over each fa/u^a or group of villages there is an officer 
termed mdmlafJ&rj whose monlhly salaiy varies from Rs. 150 
to ,Rs, 330. The mJm/alJdr is responsible for the treasury 
business of his fS/uAn; he has to see that the instalments 
are punctually paid by the stneral villages j that the village 
accounts are duty kept; that the occupants get their payments 
duly receipted i that the boundary marks are kept in repair ^ 
and, in general, to secure that the tHlkge officers do their work 
properly. He bus also to look after the administiation of the 
local fundsp and is a subordinate magistrate. The /dlttJh is 
subdivided into groups of villages, each of which is under 
the immediate supervision of a subordinate of the 
termed 'circle-inspector.* ‘‘I’he Assistant or Deputy-Collector 
placed in charge of a District subdivisioni containing three 
or four has to travel about them during seven months 

in the ycar^ to satisfy himiielf by personal ins^pection that the 
Tcvenue wort is being properly done; during the rains he 
resides at the District head-quarters. The Collector and 
hlagistrate is placed over the whole District, and has to 
travel for at least four months in the year. The Commis- 
If loners eiercUe a general superintendence and control over 
the revenue administration of their Divtsions. 

The control of the Bombay Govemiuent over the Native 
Stales of the Presidency is exercised tlirougb Political Agents. 
The position and duties of the Agent vary very considerably 
in the different States, being governed by the terms of the 
original treaties, or by reccnl iuftmis or t^tenU- In some 
instances, as in Cutcb, the funetions of the Agent are con¬ 
fined to the giving of advice and to the exercise of a general 
surveillance; in other cases he is invested with an actual 
sliare in the adminLstiation; while States whose rulers arc 
minors—and the number of these is always large^—are directly 
managed by Government officers. The characteristie feature 
of the Bombay Native States is the excessive number of petty 
principalities, such as those of the Pitjput ai^d Bhrl chief¬ 
tains. The peninsula of KithiSwAr alone contains no less 
than 193 separate States. The recognition of these innumer¬ 
able jurisdictions is due to the circumstance that the early 
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itom^y administiaton were induced to incat the dt fitfU 
exercise of civd and criminal jurisdictiwi by a landholder aa 
i:arr>in« with it a quaai-sovereifin status. The rule of socces- 
Mon by prutiogeniture applies r«,iy ,hc laj^er principaliliea 
^ **** coniinualJy suRcring 

V’ ***“? conrenienily divided into three classes, 

f iRt, there arc important States in each of which the Hritish 
l^v^ment is represented by an Agent who corresponds with 
the Uarb3f, or State administration, and is a member of tl« 
^mbay Political servi«^ specialty appointed to the post, 
second, groups of smaller States in chaige of a Political 
Agent, who resides in a central station, and is also a mem¬ 
ber of the Bombay Political service. Third, isolated Slates in 
dose proximity to British Districts, the Collector of which 
IS Agent for the State. According to this classifica¬ 

tion the States attached to the Bombay Presidency are as 
follows ^ 

Class r.—Kolhapur, SivanivOdi, and Cuteh. 

Class II.—Mahi KOniha States, Palanpur States, Klthiawflr 
States, and Southern Martlthi jOgfis. 

Class III.— Khairpur, Rewl Kantha, Cambay, Dharampur, 
Mnsda, Sachin, Jawhir, Janjlra, Surgina, Akalkot, Bhor, 
Aundh, Phahan, Savanur, Jath, and the Bbll States in Surat. 

The Natiie States arc cither subordinaic to other States 
or in direct relation with the British Goremment. Thus 
Kolhapur direct dealings with Goverament, while its feuda¬ 
tory, K3gal, is in relation with ihe KoJhipur DarbOr. The status 
of the feudatories is usually guaranteed by Coiemment All 
classes are administered, subject to the orders of the chief, 
by the Ihirbar of ministers, who issue orders to the executive^ 
usually through the chief minister or Dlwati. The powers 
of the chiefs ate reguiated by treaty or custom, and vary from 
authority to try all criminal olfcnces not committed by British 
subjects, and complete civil authority, as in the case of ibe 
Maharaja of Kolhlpur, to the mere right to collect revenue 
in a share of a vitl^e, without criminal or civil juiisdictlon, 
as in the case of the petty chiefs of the KathiawOr peninsula. 
VVhen the chief lacks the power to dispose of criminal or 
civil cases, they are dealt with hy the Political Agent. Appeals 
from the judicial decisions of diiefs with large powers lie to 
the Governor-in-Coundl, and are not cognirahle hy the ordi¬ 
nary courts of justice establisbcd for British territory. U'ith 
the object of providing a tribunal by which speedy justice 
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might be thspensed to the wild tribes inhabiting the border 
States of diijailt and Hljput^nai and to repress border raids 
a sj^-tem of Border Panch^^nts was Instituted in iSsS, which 
subsequently (1876) developed Into rcgylar courts under twQ 
Britlsli officers, one of whom represents the Kdjputlna State 
und the other the Boinl^ay State concerned in the inqnify^ 
The system stilt exists and the courts assemble as oceasion 
requires. 

In Aden the local admlnisEration centres in the Resident^ 
who 15 the General in command of the troops^ and has three 
Political officers as Assistants in the foimer capacity. 

The T.£gislati>'c Council of the Presidency is composed of 
the members of ihe Erecutivc Council, with the Advocate- 
Gencml and twenty Addihonal Members nominated by the 
Governor, eight of them on the lecommendaiion of—(f) the 
corporation of Bombay, {2) the municipal corporations of the 
Northern Division, (3) the District b^rds of the Southern 
Division, (4) the District boards of the Central Division, (5) 
the Sard&rs of the Deccan, {6) the /^prd^rs and laminddrs 
of Sind, (7) the Chamber of Commerce, Bom bay, and ( 3 ) the 
Senate of the Bombay University^ 

The non official Addidonali Members of this Council have 
the privilege of recommending one member for a seat as an 
Additional Member in the Legislative Council of the Governon 
General Tlifi members of the Legislative Council avail them¬ 
selves freely of the right to interpellate Government regarding 
matters of general administration, and to discuss the annual 
financial statement. 

The chief legislative measures affecting Bombay which liave 
been passed since iSSo by the Govemor-Generars Council 
are: The Indian Merclmnt Shipping Act {Act VII of 18S0), 
the Bombiy Revenue Jurisdiction Act (Act XV of t8£o), the 
Indian Factories Act (Act XV of iSSi), the Indkn Trusts 
Act {Act n of iBSa), ekteuded to Bombay m iSgi, the Land 
Improvement Loans Act (Act XIX of i8S^), extended 10 
Bombay in 1886, the Indian St^mshlps Act (Act VH of 
1S84), the Prcn'incial Small Cause Courts Act (Act IX of 
18S7X band Acquisition Act {Act 1 of 1894)^ tile Cotton 
Duties Act (Act H of t 30 )p the Sind Encumbered Estates 
Act (Act XX of 1S96L and the Epidemic Diseases Act (Act 
III of i8gij)i. Of the enactments passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council during the same period the chief are: The 
Bombay Local Boards Act (Act I of 1883)^ the City of Bom¬ 
bay Municipal Act (Act IV of 1888), the Bombay Village 
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S^^niialion Act (Act I of t&39), the Bouiba)^ Esli Act (Act 11 
uf i89o)p the Eoniki^ DislricE Police Act (Act IV of 1890)1 
the City of Bombay Insprovemcnt Act (Act IV of 1898)1 the 
Bombay District Municipal Act {Act III of the City 

of Bombay Police Act {Act IV of [901)^ the Bombay Land 
Record-of-Righla Act (Act IV of 1903), the Bombay Moiot- 
Vehsclet Act (Act II of 1904)^ and llie Bombay Court of 
Wards Act (Act 11 of 1905)- 

'ITic admin islratton of Jnsrice throughout the Presidency HE^h 
prot>cr under a statute of 1S61 {Indian High Courts Act) 
and the letters patent of 1865^ entrusted to the High Courts 
which has both ordinary and extraordinary civil and crimirtaJ 
jurisdiction* orfginal in the City and Island of Bombay and 
appellate in the other Regulation Districts. It also eaerdscs 
the ruiicdciiis erf" an insolvenej^ court, and possesses the civil 
and crimtnal jurisdiction of an admiralty and vice-ad mindly 
court in prire causes and other maritime questions arising in 
India. The Court consists of a Chief Justice (a hamster) and 
SIS puisne Judges who are either Indian Civilians^ barristers^ or 
native lawyers. 

In Sind the Court of the J udkial Commissioner (consistmg 
of three judges, oriG of whom must be a birnster) is the highest 
court of ciiil and criminal appeal* and the High Court at 
Bombay has no jurisdiction over that province* except as re¬ 
gards a few special matters. The Judicial Commissioners 
Court is 3 colonial court of admiralty, from which an appeal 
lies to a full bench of the some court and ultimately to His 
Majesty in Council. 

The lower civil courts ate constituted under Act XIV ofCltil 
1S69, which defines their powers. In most cases the court 
of BTst instance is that of a Subordinate Judge of the first 
Or second class according to the valuation of the suit. ITie 
court of first appeal is that of a District or Assistant Judge, 
or of a hrst-class Subordinate J udge with special powera. The 
jurisdiction of the District, j\ildidonal, and Assistant Judges 
is conterminous In each District. The Subordinate Judges arc 
n^uially recruited from the nmks of the local pleaderi^ while 
the District and /Vssbstant Judges are Indian or Statutory 
Civilians or rnembera of the Provsncial Service-.^ A Subor¬ 
dinate Judge of the second doss has original jurifidiction in 
suits of less than Rs. 5,000 in value* but no appellate powers ; 
while ft Subordinale Judge of the first class has jurisdiction in 
all oHgtnal civil suits, except those in which Coveminent is 
a party. 'ITio latter may be invested with appelkie jurisdiction 
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and with the sumniaTy powers of a Small Caose Court Judge 
for the trial of suits not exceeding Rs. 1^000 in value^ An 
Assistant Judge try such orlgiriaJ suits of less than 
Rs, tOjODO m value as the Distdct Judge refers to him^ and 
may be invested with appellate juns^ctian^ in which case his 
powers are the same as thcM of a District Judge, The District 
Jud^e exercises a general control over aU courts within his 
charge^ and refers such suits as he deems proper to the Assis¬ 
tant Judge. In certain ports of the Fresideiiqf the services ^ 
of an Additional Judge are employed. ThJs ot&rer, with the 
title of Assistant Judge, has all the powers of a District Judge 
in civil matters^ and nearly all the admltiistrutiTe powers. An 
appeal from ttie decision of a Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
in c^s exceeding Rs. 5^000 in valuCf and from the decision of 
a District Judge in all original suits, lies to the High Court, 
Any Subordinate Judge can be Invested with certain powers 
as regards small debts ; and special Small Cause Courts exist 
at Bombay^ Ahmadibad^ Nadiad, Broachp SuraE^ Poona, and 
Karachi, The Dekkhan AgricuUmists* Relief Act Is adminis¬ 
tered in the Presidency proper by a Special Judge and two 
ftrst-ebss Subordinate Judges, with the aid of a number of 
Village Munsifs and oondliators^ 

in Sind the Judicial system nearly rea^bLes that of the 
Regulation portion of the Presidency, In Aden and its depen¬ 
dencies the Resident has rather more extensive powers than 
a District and Sessions Judg«^ but his decisions are in certaiu 
cases subject to revision by the High Court at Bombay, 

Mam/iifJ^rs bav^^ under Bombay Act H I of iSyd, jurisdte^ 
tion in suits regarding Immediate possession of Immovable 
property^ Their decisions are subject to revision by the Hiizh 
Court. 

District and Assisiant Judges, under the title of Sessions 
Judges and Assistant Sessions Judges, exercise crim™! juris¬ 
diction throughout the Presidency, But original criminal work 
is chiefly dispfised of by the executive District oflkers, who, in 
addition to their revenue duties, are invested with magisterial 
powers under the Code of Crimml ProcedufCL The total 
number of magi^itrates of all clas^ (inclusive of ^43 honorary 
magistrates) in 1^04 was 1,1 aS, of whom 14 were District 
magistrates, 4 Presidency magistrates, ^ir magistrates of the 
first class^ 159 magistrates of the second class, and aSS magis¬ 
trate of the third class. Under the general title of Courts of 
Sessions three grades of oflicers are included j the Scions 
Judge, who is the District Judge; the Additional Sessions 
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Judge^ who 13 the Assistant Judge with hill powctra; and the 
Assistant Sessions Judge. H'hcreas the Serious Judge can 
try any offence and pasi any Icgd sentcneei subject in the case 
of a capital sentence to confimiGiiiDn by the High Court, the 
Additional Sessions Judge can uy only such cases os he is 
empowered by the Government to tiy or which are made over 
to him by the Sessions Judge. The Assblaiit Sesskma Judge 
con try only such cases as the Government may dinect or as 
are made over to him by the genemi or specLaJ order of the 
Sessions Judgt A sentence |)ass»i by him may not exceed 
imprisonment or transportation for seven yearsn 'Fhc jurisdic¬ 
tion of die three classes of Judges is conterminous in each 
thstrict of the Presidency. 

Particulars of civil suits and criminal cases instituted before 
these dilTerent courts are given in the rollDwing tables :■ — 
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Civil suits tend to increase steadiljr except in years of 
famine or scAictty. Thar and P^kar in Sind and SitUlra in the 
Deccaj) are reirtarkable foe litigation* wheruas the fewisst suits 
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in punportion to the populatitm arc instituted in Bombay City 
and in the Gujarat Districts. Criminal oOences are mainly 
petty assaults and thefts. In farnine seasons gang robbedcs 
or ■dacoitfes' jure doubled, and theOs show a similar increase 
—the natural outcome of widespread privation. Convictions 
are obtained only in less than half the cases brought into court 
—an eloquent indication of the difEcultiea under which the 
courts labour in endeavouring to arrive at a conclusion regoid- 
ing the guilt of the accused, ft is probable that the prisoner 
is more often acquitted on account of the unsatisfactory de¬ 
meanour of the muiesses than because the charge is untrue. 
Documents r^rding rights in immovable property, and 
those deling with movable property of over a certain value, 
are required to be registered. Sub-registrars are maintained 
in /J/iTibr head-quarters for this purpose, and are bound to 
require evidence of execution before proceeding to register. 
Collectors me ex^do Registrars for their Districts, and the 
department is controlled by the Inspector-General of Registra¬ 
tion. The number of offices and of documents registered in 
the Prcsideircy, excluding Native Stales, but including Aden, 
Deesa, and BhQj cantonments, was os follows: offices (in iSSt) 
^S 5 p 0 ^ 9 ') (1901) 357, {r903) 261; average number 

of documents registered (in iSSr^J 1.1,441, (ifti.-.^oo) 
^S6p47&, (1900-1) 199,156^ and (1905-4) 161,593, 

The financial system of the Alarltbas was largely the result 
of the historical events leading to their political ascendancy. 
Thus the revenue raised in the stmrdj, or area in which their 
sovereignty was mwhallerged, wholly theirs. Elsewhere 
the revenue was divided between them and the Mughals, or 
later, between them and tbe Nii*m, though a safdish^ukAi 
or overlordship chmgc of to per cent, was levied and retained 
by the Marith& 5 , The revenue was niised almost entirely 
from the land assessment and special cesses Lnown as fialift 
such as a butter tas, a grain and grass tan, a hou«: tax;, wd 
a ta^ on femak bujTaloe:^ iJrondly gpealcing, th* sum col¬ 
lected was diiided_ {nlo two portions i the m/i or chiefs 
share, and the or share given away by the chief three 

jiaris of the revenue being treated as mS and one ilart as 
modasa. Thus a Marflthl budget for outlying territory would 
roughly have been as follows :— 

- a ^ , 

SLare ilipf to cr Nifira 

Tatol j» 


- per cent. 

- 45 

^ ^5 p 
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Bui ihe divisbii of the tevenyes wjis m pmctic^ greatly com¬ 
plicated by spccwt flasigometiti made lo the great hereditary 
officers, Budi as the Pant Sachiv. The total dcmaiui was 
never mliiccdp and the receipts varied greatly from year to 
year 

Under British rule^ up to the year igyo there was but one 
common purse for all India^ of which the Government of India 
held the strings* Since then, the distribution of revenue and 
expenditure between the Supreme and Proviucial Governments 
has been related by the Pro^'inctal selllement ‘systeni, a 
description of which will he found in VoL IV., chap^ vi, ln^i1«ni<ni 
1^7 r -3 an allotment vem made to the .Gcnemment of Bombay 
for certain services transferred to its control, such as policep 
eduration, jails^ regiti ration, equal lo the esumaics for those 
services for 1870-1, less a lump deduction of 6-6 Lakhs neces¬ 
sitated by hnandal exigencies. This setilemcnt was asicom- 
^lanicd by a general promise that, except in the event of war, 
famine, or other severe flnancIaJ extgcneyi the assignments 
would not be reduced* 

In 1S77 the system was expanded by assigning to the Local iBj-. 
Government a proportionaie share in certain gfowir^ heads of 
revenue, from w^hich it was to meet the CTupenditure on the 
ordinary Provincial services. These includ^ land rcvenucp 
66 lakhs; excise, 40; stamps^ 45; law and justice, j; and 
other iiems amounting to 4 lakhs. The result was to raise 
the income of the l^ocal Government by about 153 lakhs per 
annum. This second settlement was fixed for five years. It 
was seriously disturbed by the famine of 1S77, and could not 
in consequence be strictly adhered to. The Provincuil revenue 
and expenditure during this period averaged respectively 347 
and 3 j 6 Lakhs* 

in i8£i a third quinquermtal settlement ms arranged, the 
terms of which were far more favourable to the Local Govern¬ 
ment than in the two previous cases. The principle adopted 
was to extend the interest of the Provincial authorities in the 
development of the rev'enuc by a system of sharing several of 
the old and some new heads^ instead of oilotiing certain hsids 
entirely to Provindal funds. Thus^ it was airangcd that the 
Bombay Government should receii'e half of the revenue under 
forest* excise, assessed taxes, slanips^ and registration, and 
should receive in their entirety the proceeds of local rates* 
minor departments, law and justice, marine, police, education, 
medical, stationery and printingp miscellaneons receipts under 
customs and saltj and certain items under interest* pensiofi% mis- 
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Mllaneoiis, and public wor!«. The l/jcal Government rf«s to 
look for no special aid in future froni Impeiial sourtes. esccjn 
in the case of severe famine, and then only within certain 
definite limits; and, on the other hand, the Supreme Gove^ 
ment was to make ro demand on the Provincial authoniies 
eicept in the case of abnormal disaster. This scttlOTCnt 
opened with a credit balance of s9 tf^hs. and, after contnbutmg 
30 lakhs to make good deficiencies in Imperial accounts, clos^ 
with a balance of nearly 55 lakhs. The revemie and espendh 
tute during this period averaged respectively 380I and 3H0I 

lakhs, ... f j. *j' 

,S8- In the fourth settlement (rSS?) the prmciplc of dividing 
receipts as well as espeiidittne under certain heads was ex- 
tendedt and some chaoses were made in tbc proportion of the 
slmrts. The estimates of the receipts thus provindalized fell 
short of the expcndituie hy nearly 82 lakhs, which was met by 
an assignment from the Imperial share of the land revenue 
receipts. The closing Provincial balance under this setdement 
was about |o lakhs. The revenue and expeuditure during this 
period averaged respectively 390I and 3,934 lakhs. 

■S^j, The fifth settlement (189*) was marked by some slight 
changes in the classification of revenue and by the cessation of 
all tnter ftovindal adjustments. The special feature of this 
settlement was thit it wls ft consolidated one^ intended to- 
secure to the Ijocal Government a total sum for all heads taken 
collectively instead of a contract figure for eai^ major h^ 
of receipts. The revenue and mependimre during this period 

averaged respectively 4t I and 416 lakhs. In 1897, when the 
settlement came to a close, the balance had fallen to iS lakhs- 
The decrease was caused by the demands made for special 
expenditure in connexion with famine and plague. Owing to 
the disturbance in Provincial finance due to continued famine 
and plague, the Government of India limited the 1897 settle- 
ment to a period of year. Towards the end of 1898, 
brrmn^- ,,^heri tlie extension of this settlement was discussed, it was 
found that the Presidency had not recovered from the effects 
of the famine of 139S-7; and it was decided continue its 
contract with the Govemmeni of India on the lines of th-c fifth 
settlement (1891-7). ihe fixed assignment being curtailed by 
Rs. 94.000 on account of some special reductions in ProviiKial 
SfifViccs, The year 1898-9 opened with no balance, and it 
was lliereforc directed that the Provincial share of special 
famine arrears of land rerenue should remain unspent until 
the minimum balance of io lakhs had been restored. The 
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ciccurrencc of s- »till more severe famirie in i&99r-1900 entirely 
upset these aJTjmgements, and further grants^] n-aid by the 
f^upreme Government became necessary. On March 31,190?, 
the siKth settlement expired } but, for the reasons already 
given^ it had never amounted to more than an arrangenicnt 
of accounts^ The state of aifairs at the close rendered it diffi¬ 
cult to fix Standards for either revenue or expenditure i and, 
mainly for this reason^ it was decided to continue the former 
Provinckl arrangements till March ji, 1905, Imperial reve¬ 
nues bore all direct famine expenditure during the period 
I&97~i 903, excepting a sum of ^*53 lakhs in which 

was debited to Provincial revenues. The details of this ex¬ 
penditure were, in thousands of rupees, as follows 
ra97-S .... 94 ,j6 

1^-1900 . . . + rirs ,43 

19 »^Z .... 3,^4,<31 

1901-3 . p , 

1903-3 p . . . 


Tout ^^llsll 

The chief features cf the new settlement, which came into 
force on April t, 1905, are that the period of its duration is 
not fixed, an annual assignment of Rs, 43,77,000 is made to 
Provincial revenues under the Land Revenue head, and the 
proportions between Provincial and Imperial accounts of the 
shared heads of revenue and expenditure have been materially 
changed in favour of the Bombay Government That is to 
say, the Provincial share of the revenue has been raised to the 
whole under the head Registration and to one-half under 
the remaining divided heads. On the expenditure side the 
proportions are the same^ except that Land Revenue ij wholly 
ProvinciaL The scope of the settlement has been enlarged by 
the pro vincialiBCt lion of one^half of the revenue and expenditure 
under Irrigntion. 

Tables VI and VII on pp^ *39-40 show the chief source 
of revenue and the chief heads of expenditure between iSfio 
an<l 1904. 

■JTie table on the next page shows, in thousands of rupees, 
the gross Provincial receipts and cxpendilurc^ as wdl aa the 
opening and closing balances for the years 1897-* to 1903-4- 

In the Bombay Presidency {outside Sind) the land revenue 
system is with few exceptions fy^M*ari: tfiai is to say, a 
system of setilemeni with the ryots or cultivators of small hold¬ 
ings, whose revenue payments are fixed after careful measure¬ 
ment and dassification of the land in their posse^on. The 
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settkmcntp cmc« oiadet is ui force for a period of tliirtjr years, 
during which the ryofc ai liberty to alienate his occupancy 
right; but he cannot be dltpossessed by Government so long 
as he rcgulojly pays the acveraJ instalments of land revenue. 
At the Cdnclusion of the term of settlement, the revenue pay¬ 
able is liable to reviaion j but the tenant has a continued 
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right of occupancy provided that he agrees to accept the new 
terms. His position is thus more secure than it was berore 
the advent of the British Government In earlier times, it is 
truc^ the hereditary oecupantr or arrrisddrf held land on teims 
which precluded its forfeiture on failure to pay the revenue 
demand^ unless he absented himself for a term of over thirty 
yeap- Butj on the other hand, he was liable to esttm and 
arbltrar)^ [mpositions, and wa^ responsible for the default of 
neighbouring mrnudiirSf while his lien on the land was aJso 
conditional on his reimbursing all arrears due and c;cpenses 
incurred during default. The original settlement of the 
revenue demand from each occupant made by the British 
Govemnient was based on the investfgarions of a Survey de¬ 
partment, specially orgwijccd for ihk work. After measuring 
and mapping mery holding, the Survey officers proceeded to 
classify the fields according to depth and quality of soil, their 
situation, and natural defects, such as liability to inuudaiion 
and the like. In this manner the field was placed in a class 
coreeaponding to a certain * anna valuation" or fracrionul share 
of the mfla:imum rates calculated in terms of i6. Subse¬ 
quently villages were grouf^ into blocks with reference to 
their nearness to markets^ to means of communication, and 
other economic oondidons. The maximum lates for the block 
were then fixed with reference to these conditions, and to 
average prices. A field bearing a ti-anna valuation n^ould 
thus, If situated in a village with a maximum rate of Rs. 4, 
bear an Assessment of Rs> per acre. 

^ observed that in this manner the ryot is called 
the up<iri to pay a yearly revenue in proportion to the probable 
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income that he <sm derive from his holdings The advAnta^es 
offered lo him by the system are securi ty of tenure^ power of 
alienadonp eilher lempoouiiy by mortgage or permanently by 
and a ffsed oiuiual demandt stabjeci to revision only at 
the ej^piry of the ^ttlement period. 'I"he disadvantages are 
that the revenue ts payable in cash, which may involve forced 
sales of produce;; thatp bdng hied on the average ca|)acity of 
the land, it is payable, b theory at least, whether the crops are 
good, bad, or a total hiiiurc] and that, in the case of thriftTess 
occtipiintSp who am the nwjority, the power to alienate the 
hold] rig. combined with fixity of assessment^ has in many 
instances facilitated reckless borrowing. tiUiniately reducing the 
occupant to a mere serf of the moneylender. In other words, 
the underlying assumption invoKisd in the original suney 
bcttlement of Bombay was that, w^th a modeiate and fixed 
demand of reveriue. combined with permanency of tenure, the 
^ufjant would be encouraged to thrift and disposed to mate 
improvements. Experience shows that th^ very features of 
the setElumeni have stimulated a natumi disposition to reck¬ 
less borrowing on the pan of the occupant, while offering to 
capitalists inducements to make advances that never before 
existed. Recent inquiries tend to the conclusion that, as a 
re-sult, in some parts of the Presidency nearly three-fourths of 
the lyols have mortgaged their holdbgSs L^'timate honow^ 
ing by an agricultunst for the development of has land ii 
a process which Goverrimeni may view with equanimity! 
Reckless rccotirse to the money-lender for sums to be dissi^ 
patci:! on marriages or other forms of domestic expenditure 
tends to Substitute fix the state a landlord concerned only in 
extracting from the cultivator the full measure of his diic^ 
how ever excessive the simre dainied may be when com^iared to 
the total produce of the landi Under such landlords the state 
of the cultivating classes may not inconceivabty constitute a 
grave polilfca] ernbormssment 

The oHgiiml survey settlement of Bombay commenced in FiinBcUi 
iSj;5 and was Concluded m except in North Kaiuua and 
RatriAgiri, which were completed respectively in 1891 andlncstf^' 
r 89 S> Survey operations are now in progfcss in the AkhrSnl 
pfirganti^ a wild and isolated portion of Khindesh District. 

The settlement imposed & total revenue demand of 2-7 cranea 
On the twenty-four Districts of the Presidency. The fimi 
revision settlement raised this sum by 11 per cent., the revised 
demaivd amounting to s s croces. In aU but three ouei the 
District revenue was increased, the maximum increases being 
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50 46 per cent, in the case of North Kajiura and Thar 

and F^rlcar. For the last thirty years it has been an iiooeptcd 
principle of rev'ision that in no drcytnstanccs shall the increase 
of rei'enue exceed roo ptr cent, on an individuaJ holdingp 
6 ^ per cent, on a village^ or 53 per cenh on a group of vit- 
hges. Improvements effected by occupants in their holdings 
from private oipiLal are exempt from taxation at a revision 
settlement. The special Survey department, having completed 
Its wofkp Ims been abolished^ and revisions of the revenue 
scttlen^cnts are now entrusted to the Assistant or Deputy- 
Collectors in chjLTge of the District subdivisbn. 

KcUlttciflU The maximum and minimum rates per acre of assessment 
on *dry'-crop* and garden land in the various Divisions of the 
rreaidencyp under the revised survey ECttlcment^ are—Northetn 
Division: 'dry crop/ anna^> la Rs. S-ij; garden land^ 
II annas to Rs. 16—9; Centml Division; “dry crop,’ 3 annas 
to Rs. a-ii; garden land, to annas to Rs. 14-14; Southern 
Division: "dry ctop^' 1 anna to Rs. 3-4 ; garden land, S annas 
to Rs. 14-^3. In Sind the rates vary from R, 1 to Rs. 5-3 per 
Dcre, When laud field under the surv^ey settlement h sublet, 
the rent paid by the tenant varies from two to seven times the 
Government assessmenL In cases of sales, the prices realized 
average about twenty-five rimes the assessment, and in some 
cases are as high as fiftj' rimes that sum. It is a noticeable 
fact that twenty times the assessment of the land will be ad- 
v'anced to the occupant on a mortgage-deed* whereas^ if history 
Is to be crediEed, land would not sell for more than two or 
three years’ purchase, and could not be mortgaged for more 
than half the gnoss yearly producej before the days of Rritish 
government- 

special Besides the survey or rya/urilri tenure just described^ the 

tMTiirt forms of tenure in the Bombay President are known as 

fJ/uAiiarj\ m^An^dst\ udhad jamdl^andi^ iWa/, and 

revenue-free Lands. 

The td/ukduri tenure is found in Gujarlt, prindpally in 
Ahmadsbad District, TdiuMdn are absolute proprietors of 
their respective estates, subject to the payment of a Govern- 
ment demand, periodically revised. They do not cultivate the 
land, but are sharers in its |>rohts, w-ith power to mortgage 
their shares. Permanent alienation requires Government 
sanction. These landowners levy rent from their tenants, 
cither by i.e. taking a share of the crops; or by 

i.e. a fixed rate per acre. The mikwdsi tenure, also 
found in Gujarat, i$ a system of paying rei'enue in a lump sum 
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for the \illngCt the amount being fi.ictd nt the discietion of the 
Collecior. The payments are made by joint on-ners of the 
vilLigea* who are descendants of KolF or RAjpnt chiefs, formerly 
Subject in most ^s(ss to tribute, is a Hixed 

assessment, not liable to re^isionji on AulLagcs, or groups of vil¬ 
lages^ The tenure of the Konkan consists in the bolding 
of village lands by famiKes, who moke an annual agreement 
with CoFemincnt, and have the nght to lease out lands on 
their own terms. They pay a lump assessment fixed on all the 
village lands by the Survey department^ which is Liable to 
revision, /za/af tenure has sHsen from the holdings of heredi¬ 
tary loco] officers, whose services are no longer demanded but 
whose holdings pay the full revenue demand, subjera lo certain 
concessions. &c.* are tenures, wholly or partly 

free from asse^^^ent, of land allotted for services in connexion 
with the stat^ temples, The distribution of the lands of 
ihe Presidency among the different forms of tenure in 1^1-4 
was as follows; n'^fi£}an\ or survey tenure, Ij39j,J 40 holdings; 
fd/u^dart\ 497; pwfe'Jr4 fis j Jama^ftdt\ 95; 

5,684 ; txa/af^ 50; maffts, jj£irs, ipi9g. In Sind land is 
held on the irngaiional settlement, ba>&ed on the mode of irrt- 
gation adopted^ The occupants ore habte for the full assess¬ 
ment on each survey number when culti^'atcd, and fal loirs are 
assc-^sed once in five years. The land Is mostly held by zamtM- 
or IftTge landholders. Tliere are special forms of tenure 
In Bombay Isbnd unknow^n tbrougbout the rest of the Presi¬ 
dency, which are described in the article on Bombay City, 

The land rei'enue administration of the Presidency U regu¬ 
lated by Bombay Ad V of ifijg and the rules passed there¬ 
under. 

It is not easy to arnvc at any estimate of the land revenue ijimi 
raised from the arc* of the Presidency before British rule, for 
the accounts kept by the Peshw'ias were very incotupletei and 
the records which have been preserv'ed are fragmentary. The 
practice was lo entrust the collection of the revenue lo farmers 
(or ; a certaui masulmum assess-menl known as the 

was imposed on each village^ and the govcninicnt 
realiaied from the farmeir as laigc * proportion of the 
aa it was able to obtain* At harvest time a diviaiDn of the 
crops {MagSaMi) was made, ond the fbrmtr took from the 
peasant the government sliare, which taried fit™ one ihird to 
one-half, aAer deducting the cost of cultivation- The fanner 
received as his profit the balance between his collectiom from 
the cultivator and his payments to the Pcshvft. In bad 
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ficasHis extensive reixii^ions Appear to Kave biren made lo the 
farmers, and may have reach^ the cuUh^tors, In many 
villages the Jkamd/ has been found to be twice as high os the 
assessment now levied tinder the survey settlement- In spile 
of the enormoiis increase in the area now cuhis^atedf it is 
prohahle that the total assessment now raised in the Presi¬ 
dency is far lower than the value of the contributions ea- 
tracL^ frocn the villagers under the Maritha system. Further, 
it was custDEiiary to supplement the land revenue demand by 
cesscs on bouses and trades, and for special objects such as 
the (expenditure on grass and grain). AU such 

cesKS have been aboUsbed by the PHti$h Government i their 
only counterpart being a rural cess of one atir^ in the rupee 
for the maintenance of roads and schools, 

Rfimliaiotift It bas already been obficrvod that the original suney assess- 
bihIct ititf mtjnt was intended to be levied in seasons good or bad^ or 
even of total crop failure* Numerous experiments tend to 
prove that the demand averages about a to ra per cent on the 
gross out-turn from the land, ^fhe large profit made by the 
cultivator in a good year was theoretically expected to cover 
the revenue demand w^ben the season was bad. As a matter 
of &ct» extensive remissions have been gtanled during famines 
Or other natural calamities y but hitherto the burden of proving 
incapacity to meet the revenue demand has been imposed 
upon the occupant, the dues being collected even in famine 
tracts unless the oercupant can satisfy the authorities of his 
inability to pay. Apart from the reasons already given, the 
justification for this course lay in the indebtedness of the culti¬ 
vator It was argued that wholesale remissions would chiefly 
benefit wealthy capitalists* who stood in no need of rcliorH 
But^ owing to the recent succession of unfavourable seasons, 
great practical difficuliies arose in discriminating the private 
circumstances of individuals; and, by a change of system 
introduced in 1907, remissions arc in future to be determined 
solely by the failure of crops and the depressed condition of 
agriculture in definite tracts. 

R«ifk- Two imporlanl enactments have a special bearing on the 
revenue policy of the Bombay Govcmiticntw In 1879 
dHuid. ^ the Dekkhan ApiculiurisU' Relief Act was passed to cope with 
agrarian discontent in four Deccan Districts—Foona, S&tlm, 
Sholflpur, and Ahmadnagor* The Act pcoviided for the ap¬ 
pointment of a special judge and numerous eonciliators* who 
were empowered to int'cstigate mortgufes and similar aliena¬ 
tions of l an dp to revise the terms of the contract^ and to 
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iiTiinge for an equitable of clmuvSf with a view 

to F^estoring the origfnaJ rights of the occupant Tht^ agrunan 
ogiLation whfch led to this measure being passed has not since 
recurred, but the Act is held to have Iwl to an increase in 
sales of land in the Districts to which it applies. The Bom¬ 
bay Ijuid Ke^'enue Code Amendment Act of 1901 introduced 
some cimtges in the law regarding the grant of sun-ey settle¬ 
ment occupancies^ the Collector being etnpoweredf after for¬ 
feiting land on which arrears of rm^cinic were due^ to grant it 
free of all incumbrances to an occupant on condition tliat 
ft should not be mortgaged or otherwise AlicnatecL Infringe^ 
ment of these conditions entails forfeitiire of the holding. 

The object of this amendment u'as to restrict alienations^ Its 
Operation has not so far been sufhciently c^^tensi^-e to justify 
any conclusion regarding its probable results. 

No opium is grown in the Bombay Presidency. Rci'Oniic is Miiccl- 
raised from this drug by means of a duly payable on importa- 
tion or on issue from the Government dep6t, supplemented by Op^am 
fees for the right of vend. Opium intended for local con- 
sumption pays a duty of Ks. yoo per chest of 140-^ lb. A 
regular export of opium ftom Bombay to China has eadsted for 
many ycars^ The duty on such opium was raised from Ri 500 
to Rs, 600 |7Cr chest in 1904. The average volume of this 
trade is 35,000 chests per annum. The annual local con¬ 
sumption of the Presidency is about 550 chBsU, equal to 0-13 
tola per head of population^ During recent years the volume 
of trade in opium and the duty rais^ therdrom has been as 
follows:— 
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The opium to which these figures refer b nearly all grown 
in MiJw^l and imported into the Freftidcn^ by rail; a small 
quantity is also raiBed in the Native State of Baioda. The 
■ opium ^ mvetiue proper ooiwsts only of the duly on expotlcd 
opium; the duty and the receipts from local consumptioit are 
credited to * excise.* Tlie local transport and sale of opium is 
permissible only under a licence^ mnd the amount which a 
private iodivkiiral may poss^ or Gury on his person is strictly 
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limited. There Is n central opium wajchouse in Bombay City. 
EiUenrhcre opium Ls stored iti^aud issti<^ fromr the Govern¬ 
ment treasuries 

The retail vend anwigemcnts fall under two classes: (i) 
The " selection farming * jystem, which prevails in the Districts 
of Ahmadabid^ Kairap Panch Mahals^ Broach, Surat, Fdona^ 
Sholapur, Ahmadnagarp and Nasik^ by which the monopoly 
of retail vend for a Dislrkh at shops licensed by the CoHectorp 
is granted year by year to a faimer selected by Government# 
The farmer has to cpcitiibute to the cost of the Government 
preventive establishments^ but Dthcn>rise pays nothing for his 
privilege over and above the duly on the opium he sells# 
Maximum and tnintmum prices are prescribed in his licence. 
He may procure his supply direct from Malwfl^ or from the 
0|>Eum warehouse at Bombay^ or from local Government 
depots. (?) In the Districts of Kb^desh, Bijapur, Be]gaum,i 
Dhlrwlr, Isanara, RatnSgiri, Sltdrop Th^na, KoUba, and in 
the City and Islund of Bombayi at AdeOj, and in the liiarocb 
Cantonment, the * licence fee^ system is in force. Under 
this system the right of retail vend+ either in single shops, or 
throughout a or an entire District, is disposed of by 

auction^ the sum paid being in addition to the duty on Issuesr 
The licensee mnst procure his supplies from a Government 
dtfpdtt aivd is bound to sell subject to bxed minimum and 
nmxirnum prices. 

The control of the Opium department in the Presidency 
proper is in the hands of the ComtnLsioner of Customs^ and 
centres in the Collector of each District, assisted by his ordinary 
establishment and a staff of opium police# In Sind the control 
is vested in the Commissioner. 

Agreements are in force with all Native chiefs in the Presi¬ 
dency to secure ihdr co-opention in stopping contrali^nd 
tnvfbc# Under these agreements the cultivation of the poppy 
is prohibited iii the Bcmbay States, and the chiefs are required 
iq supply themselves with opium from a British d^iiot, by 
purchase wholesale in the Bombay markeh or by direct im¬ 
portation from M^lwa utider pass, and to retail it to their 
Subjects at prices not lower than the retail prices in British 
District?. In return for these undertakings the States are 
allowed a refund of either the whole or a part of the duty, A 
few of the States in Mahl KAntha^ Kew^ Kantha, and F^npur 
have been allowed annual compensation for the loss of transit 
duties. 

Salt is the subject of Government control in India, to enable 
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the t.nx of R. t per maund of &z Ib^ to be realized ^ The salt 
revenue w raised fay the sale of Government salt, by the levy 
of duty on {mports^ by leo^bg out private salt-works, and fay 
selling salt on special terms for fishniruring. In the Bombay 
Presidency proper about 9,000,000 maunda of ^t are manu^ 
factured yearly^ jmd there is also an import of some 300,00c 
maunds# The gross re^'enuc deiivcd from taxing this pro¬ 
duction is about a crorcSr and the oonsumpticn amounts to 
nearly 3,000,000 maunds or about 9 Ifa. per head of the 
population. 

'fhe long line of sea-coast which the Fresidcra^ possesses 
ofTers special facilitios for the manufacture of salt* The chief 
centres of production are at KhIrdghod& on the Rann of 
Cutch, where salt is produced from brine under Government 
management, and at Dluurasna near Bulsar, M^tunga in 
Bombay, S^nikatta in North Kanam, and similar factories^ 
some owned fay Government and some held by private indi¬ 
viduals;^ where salt ts aianuEactured in pans from sea-water by 
evaporaiioiL 

An extensive Import of salt amounting to about 750^000 
maunds annually takes place from Portuguese territory* It 
is manufactured near Fanjim, and passes into British territory 
at Castle Reek by the West of India Portitguesc Railway* 
Small imports fay pack-bullock are also rostered along the 
numerous roads that are too steep for cart traflic. The 
following statbtScs show the progress in the pToduction and 
consumption of salt during the last twenty Tour years in the 
Bombay Presidency, including Sind 
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For the protection of the salt ren'enue, and for the collection 
of the duty on manufactured ot imported a staff of 
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1 Coltmor, Id j\ssistant CoHcctors, and ii Depuly-Collectoni 
is maintained, wbo are also responsible for the control of the 
customs outside the ports of Bombay and Karilcbi. This 
dciuitmenl is subordinate to the Commissioner of Customs, 
^tt. Opium, and Abiiari, Ko salt may be manulkclured, 
imported, transported, or exported srithout a permit from the 
Salt department. Breaches of the law under this head are 
punishable with fine and imprisonment. The salt not con* 
»uincd in the Presidency is exported, after levy of duty, to 
the hladnu Districts, Hyderabad, or Calcuttu, or issued free 
of duty to the Native States of Janjlia, Patii, JhinjhtivJlda, and 
RActhanpur, so long as these States agree to prohibit the 
inimufacture of salt within theiroan borders. Small quantities 
of salt are also issued at special tales for use in recogniied 
fiSh-curtng yards, of which there are 15 in North Kanaia and 

14 in Ratni^'ri, The quantity of hsb cured annually amounts 
to-about I $4,000 maunds. 

The statistics of salt production and consumption in Sind 
m 1903-4 were; delivered, 375,ono maunds; imported, 
13.735 muurds; consumed, 287,000 maunds; gross revenue, 
6^^ lakhs- average consumption per head, 7.37 lb. 'I'hero 

15 one hsh curipg yard in Sind, curing annually about 5,000 
it^auncJs of fish. 


CflDtibj 
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“ denved from duties^ taxes, or fees 
irveniw. manufaciurc and sale of country liquor, includi ng 

toddy; the manufacture and sale of country liquors excised 
at rates leviable under the Indian Tariff Act; the sale of 
im^rtcd foreign liquors; the manufacture and sale of Inton- 
tatmg drugs other than opium as defuicd in the Ahltlri Act - 
tfie Jocal cDi^uiiiptlon of opiuiE. " 

The revenue from country liquor, which forms by far the 
most important of these items, is obtained by— 

(a) ' The BtiJl-head duty, cmural distillery, and minimum 
^mntw system.'—This system prevails everywhere except 
in the City and Island of Bombay, the cantanntcnt of Deesa 
^d the D^tricts of Thlna, Koliba, RatnUgiri, North Kamira' 
(coast toAiAar), Belgaum, SiUlra, Poona, Ahmadnaear, Nialfc 
and Khdndesh. I’he exclusive privilege of manufacture and 
sale of country liquor in each District to which the system 
applies IS farmed out to a contractor, who manufactures the 
spint at ft central distillery and pays a fixed still head duty on 
passing it out for sale in his shops. The contractor pays 
nothing for the right of vend, but he has to furnish a 'mini- 
mum guarantee,' that is, he undertalEes that Government shall 
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fecefve not less th-on n listed sum each year on account of still- 
head duty on liquor issued from the distillery ; and he has 
thus & dircei internist in the suppression of sHkit distillation^ 
and in the supply to the public from the cential distiHcry 
of the quantity of liquor required (or nonnai consumption. 
He is bound to sell spirit of authorijed strengths only and 
within certain ma-^Imum prices i>rescribed. Tlie rates of still- 
head duty varied in 1903-4 from la annas to Rs, 3-10 per 
gallon of spirit of 35^ under proofs corresponding fcspcclively 
to R. I and Rs, 4-13-4 per proof gallon, and from 6 annas 
to Rs+ r—T4 per gnllon of spirit of 60“ under proof 
{^) "The public or private distillery still head duty and! 
licence fee system/—Under this sj-stem* which obiainj only 
in the Oty and Island of Bombay^, the utanuhicture of country 
spirit is separated from sale and there is no monojjoly of 
cither. The number of shoj^ for the sale of country^ spirit 
IS fised, and the vend licences are disposed of either by 
auction or on payment of fees assessed pcHodleally by the 
Collector on the basis of actual sales, 'fhe vcndoi^ are at 
liberty to procure their liquor* on paymetii of the prescribed 
rates of still head duty, from any of the pri^^tc spirit distilleries 
at Uran or from the public ti^dy spirit distillery at Dadan 
There are no restrictions in regard to maximum price The 
rates of duty vary from Rs, i-i-jo per gallon of toddy spirit 
of under proof to Rs. 3-1--6 per gallon of 35"^ under proof, 
ihe duty per gallon of Utan spirit of any strength up to 
10 under proof is Rs. 4. 

A system in force in Thlna, Kol^ba, ajid Ratnlgiri, and in 
the coast /a/uMs of Xorth Kanam District may be briefly 
described as a combinaiion of these two systems. The rates 
of duty vary in dilferent tracts from Rs. a-5-4 to Rs. 3^ 
per proof gallon of maAi£& spirit, and from R. o-i i-i to 
Rs. a-a-S on toddy spirit 

(c) ^Contract distillery and separate shop system.*—This 
s)^tcm has lately been introduced in the Districts of Belgaump 
Poona, Ahmadiragar. NSsik, Khilndesh, and SaUrt Its main 
features are that the right of manufacture is separated from 
tfiat of retail vend; the right of manulacture of spirit of 
Specified strength at the Government central dlstilkries ek at 
private distilleriea, and of supply to retail vendors^ is assigned 
on competitive tender ; and the right of retail vend^ subject 
to the purchased rates of duty, is put up to auction by shops 
separately* Or by groups of shops, or by The tatis 

of duty in 1903-4 varied from Rs, 3-10 in SAtlra to Rs^ 4 
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in Poona, corresponding respectively to Rs, 4-1 ^-4 and 
Sjs^ 5-5-4 per proof gafion. 

{d} * Contract dktilleryj scpointe shopi and rriinimum 
guaranteed revenue syaiem.'—Under this system^ which 
introduced into Kh^de^h in 1903 and subsequently \n Nistlc> 
the privilege of majiufacttliring spirit and supplying it to retail 
vendors is assigned to tenderers odcring to supply spirit ot 
the sanctioned strcngilv! at the lowest rates, while the right 
of retail vend in shops is disposed of by a system of lenders 
of minimum guarantee of dutyp The lutes of duty sary from 
te annas to Rs, a per gallon of 35® under proof, corresponding 
to R. I and Rs, 3-io-S per proof gallon, and from 6 annas 
to R. r per gallon of 60^ under proof. 

(tf) *The lump-sum farming systerru’—Under this system, 
which obtains only in the cantonment of Deesan the right to 
import S[)irit from the town of Deesa, in P^npur territof)^ 
and to sell it at one shop in the cantonment, is sold by auction 
every year. No still-head duty is charged under this system. 

In 1903-4 the average incidence of taxation was 

about [□ annas, and the cor^umption of country liquor 
§ drams per head of population. The average revenue 
rcaJifcd was Rs;. 3-1 i-g per proof gattortf of which Rs. 3-5-8 
represents still-head duty. The retail price of country liquor 
ranged from per gallon upwards, according to 

strength* 

Twldj. Toddy revenue is derived from a tax on the palms from 
which toddy is drawn, and licence foes for the right of vend* 
The rates charged per tree tapped vary materiaily in different 
Districts. In all Districts ejicept Nasih the sale of toddy is con¬ 
ducted under the separate licensing system, undef which three 
kinds of licences are ordinarily allowed: namely, shop licencesj 
trecTodt booth licences, and domestic consumption Iicenc4»* 
Shop and tree-foot booth licences are granted on payment of 
fi-ted fees—Rs. 10 in some Districts and Rs. ao in others. 
Should there be more than one applicant for a shop, the right 
of sale is disposed of by auction. The domestic consumption 
licences, which are issued to owners of trees^ are granted on 
payment of tree tax only. In Bombay City toddy shop Licences 
are sold by auction or are granted on payment of fees assessed 
by the Collector. In Nasik District the exclusive right to supply 
and sell toddy is granted to a farmer ur^der the 'minimum 
guarantee system ^: that is^ the farmer has to pay tree tax on 
the trees from which he draws toddy, and, if the total amount 
of such tax is less than the amount of revenue guaranteed, he 
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has to make up ihe balance. The farmer has further to pajf 
a fee of Rsh 15 for every shop opened by him- Maximuio 
pricea for the retail sak of toddy are fixed in all the Distdcls 
except Bombay City, where they apply only in the case of 
ire&fool booth licensees. 

There is one brewery in the Fresidency, at Dipuri nearC™trjr 
Poona. The beer issued is excised at the tariff rate of one 
anna per gallon^ and is sold along with iinported liquors, at tailfT 
Rum is manufactured at a sugar refinery at Mundhwa near 
Poona, and i$$ued to the Commissariat depaftment and for 
sale by foreign liquor shop-kceperaj it also Ls excised at the 
tariff rate (Rs. y per proof gallon)^ Rum, spltits of wine, 
and methylaled spirits manufactured at the Rosa (Shahjahin- 
pur) distillery in the United Provinces and at the Aska ojid 
NelSikuppam distillenes In the Madras Ftestdcncy are occa¬ 
sionally imported into Bombay on payment of duty at the 
tariff rates, and are sold under licences for the vend of foreign 
imported spirits. 

The duly realized on spirits, wines, and liquara imported FordEn 
from foreign counlrks is credited 10 customs revenue 
perial)p the figures for the Presidency proper being as shown 
below 

AttIWEC of trn 3^™ 1SS1-90 » * + li+aO 

„ „ igpl-lgoo p . ^ 15.IS 

In the year igoo-J ^ * ^*43 

1903-4 p . . ■ ■ 

The duty realised on spirits, imported into Sind in 1903-4 
amounted lo nearly S lakhs. A small charge for the right 
of vend at shops, hotek, refreshment rooms, and travellers^ 
bungalows forms the excise revenue from this class of liquor. 

The majcimum fee for such licences is fixed at Rs. 500, except 
in the City and Island of Bombayp where there is no 
maximum. 

The cultivvitlon of hemp is restricted under ihc Bombay Ict^- 
Abklri Act, as amended in t9oi| to certain tillages 
Khilnipur /d/nAa of SilUra District, and in the Nevisa, 
Ahmadnagar, Rlhuri, and Kopfugaon fd/nAas of Ahmadnag^ 
District. Drugs manufactured in these ^alnAas arc stored in 
central and bonded warehouses. Duty at the following mtw 
Is levied on Intoxicating drugs issued from these warehouses 
or imported from outside the presidency: annas per 

seer (about 2 lb.); gdnjd^ Rs. 4 per seer ; Rs, 6 pet 

*■ The Mttndliwi tsimrj b to b? cl*iL 
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seer (Rs. j prior to April i, 1904)^ The wholesale buslfi^s 
IS siep^rated from the retaH veod. Licences for ^irholcsate 
vend B« issued to persons approved by the CoTleeior and the 
Commissioner of Abkitri on payment of a fiiced annual fee 
of Rs. 15, The privilege of retail vend is sold for eich shop 
separatdy by public auction, Cdn/a comes to Bombay from 
the Central Provinces j from the Punjab and the United 

Provinces ; oianw, through the Punjab, from Central Asia. 

The revenue under excise derived from the various sources 
mentioned above^ for the two ten-year periods ending ifiSp-90 
and i899-t9c», and for each of the years r^oo-i and t9o5-4, 
for the Presidency (ftscluding Aden, BhQj, and Baroda), was, in 
thousands of rupees 
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The administration of the Esdse department is similar to 
that which liM been described in the case of opium. Some 
of the Native States have l^scd their excise revenue to the 
Bntish Government for a period of years, in consideration of 
a sum ^id annually in dOmfj«isrition, and these have been 
^lached for excise purposes to the adjacent British Districts, 
Others wwk under the British system, while others again have 
agreed to maintain a shopless belt aloitg the joint frontier. 

Foreign liquors are largely consumed in towns like Bombay, 
Poon^ and Relgaum, where there is a numerous European^ 
Eurasian, and PftrsI population; and to a sntailer extent by 
the higher classes of Hindus in large towns. Consumption 
undoubtedly been tstended by plague^ the use of these 
liquors being coniidercd a prophylactic. Spirit distilled from 
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ffsaAifd is con^Tni^ in all DistTiets^ except Ratnfigiri^ because 
ihis is the cheapest fermentable material. In Ratnl^ri, * 
Kanam {coast), the City of Bombay^ and a part of Tbana 
District, toddy spirit is l^gely used for the same reason; but 
in this habit has something to do with the preference 
for this spirit. Rum or motosses spirit is issed to a limited 
extent in Poona* S3tira, Belgaum, and Dhlrwar DlstrtcU. 
Toddy is consumed in almost all parts of the Prcsidenq^* 
especially in Surat* Thtei* BelgauiUK Bppur, Dhlrwar, and 
Poona* where a large number of palms are available. Of the 
intoxicating drugs^ gdjx/a Is principally used for smoiing, 
panicutariy in Bombay* Poona, AhmacBEb^d, Surat, Kh^n- 
deijh* and Kananu GinjM smoking is regarded as a protec¬ 
tion a^nst cold* and the consumppon is greatest during 
the cold season. £Mnj^ ts used in the form of drink and 
of sweetmeats, but mote particularly as a drink, in the City of 
Bcml^y* in the Gujarat Districts* and in the Native States of 
Cutch and Kftthiawai. The drinking of IfAa^ is re^rded os 
having a cooling efTect in hot weather^ CAams^ a very stroc^ 
intoxicant, is used for smoking only in Eoinhay City and in 
Ahnmdlbid. Opium is largely consumed In Bombay* Poona, 
Khindesh, the Gujaitlt Districts, and the Native States of 
Cutch and KlthilwAr. The consumption is greatest among 
races which were orieinolty resident in CenHaJ India or in 
tracts adjoining it. 

The eCTorts made by Government to restrict the consumption FJwit 
of liquors* intoxicating drugs, and Opium may be summed up 
05 follows tncEiT: to 

(i) Imposition orr these articles of taxation os high as is«*trict 
compatible with the avoidance of illidl production or Imporla- 
lioii; 

(3) Abolition of the outstill system, and concentration of 
the manufacture d sptrifcs at central or privaie dtstiUenes 
under the supervision of Government establishments; 

(j) Limitation of the number of places at which liquor or 
drugs can be purchased, with due regard to the dicumstances 
of each locality; 

{4) Limitation of the quantity of liquor ot drugs which may 
be legally transported or possessed; and 

(5) Employment of preventive establishments to check pro- 
ductiort and sniuggling. 

I’he general feeling of the public on the subject of intoxi¬ 
cants is adverse to thdr use^ and there Is a tendency to assume 
that the policy of Government encourages consumpdocL Tlie 
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secular edijcation provided by the Slate undoubtedly 1 ms this 
effect, by weakening social and religious influences* and the 
example of Europeans leads the educated classes towards the 
consumption of foreign liquors. These effects are generally 
deptorecL At the same time native pubheiata are apt to forget 
that fermeniod and distilled liquors^ as well as opium and 
intoxicating drugs, have always been freely used in India. The 
existing S)'Stem h entirely defensible in prindpk; and stanch 
advocates of temperance among the natives themselves admit 
that over large areas^ and for large classes of the population, 
the use of a narcotic stimulant of some kind is actually neces¬ 
sary owing to climatic reasons and the oondidons under which 
life has to be livedL There is no doubt room for improvement 
in detaiL, and the attention of Government h steadily directed 
to this—one of ibe most difficult problems witli which it 
has to deal. 

In iSp4 the taxatton of imported cotton goods at | per cent, 
was accompanfed by the passing of an Act imposing a simitar 
tax on loc^ly produced colton g«>od& In 1^95 the lax was 
replaced by one of 3} per cent, on cotton ^brics, whether 
imported or locally produced by machinerj', yams being duly- 
free. The excise or local duty ss collected, through the agency 
of the Bombay Custom House^ by an assessment On monthly 
returns of cotton fabrios issued from the mills. The total 
net revenue derived from this source is 1 7 lakhs, the annual 
taxable output being nearly 113,000,000 pounds of clothe A 
rebate of the full duty la allowed on doth exported to foreign 
countries, 

'The stamp revenue is collected under the authority of the 
Court Fees Act and the Stamp Act, which are unifonn for all 
India and are descHbed in Vol. IV* chap. viiL The reienuc 
from judicial and non-judicial stamps during the last twenty 
years has been, in thousands of rupees 
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The sales of stamps of all descriptions are steadily incr^' 
lag in normal yearn. In 1900—1 the prevalence of widespread 
famine caused a slight falling^ in the sale of court-fee or 
judicial stamps; but the decline was only temporary, and the 
sales have since recovered and exceeded their former volumep 
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Tl^e iiKOTne-iax revenue is cDllcctcd under an Act applying loccmic 
tn ihe whole of Indiu, and is described in VoL IV, chap. viii. 

In Bombay City a. special Collector is appoinied for assessing 
and collecting the revenue; elsewhere the duty is entrusted 
to the ordinary revenue staE The net annual re^ienue since 
the tax was introduced has been as follows^ in thousands of 
rupees: (five years ending 1S90) 34^94, ^ten years ending 1900) 
(1900-1) j3p63. Of the total of 36J lakhs collected iri 
1903-4, 3 ti lathsp or 59 per cenL, was levied in lk^mbay 
City, which contributes nearly one-tenth'of the )ield of the 
tax for the whole of India. In the Presidency the incidence 
of the tax is about 3 annas per head, whik the average nuinber 
of assessees per 1,000 of population is 4. 

The customs administration of the Presidency (excluding Ciuiowi. 
Sind) is in charge of a Collector for Bombay, and a second 
Col lector, who Is also the Cbilector of Salt, for the smaller 
ports of the Presidency# In Sind there is a Collector of 
Customs at tCar-Schi, subordinate to the Commissioner in 
Sind. A large preventive staff, under numerous Assistant 
Collectors of Sail and Customs^ is maintained to patrol and 
guard the long coast-linei as w'ell as the land frontier over¬ 
looking the Portuguese possessions and the Native States of 
Northern GujaiHL Most of the dutiabk articles imported 
pass through Bombay. Castle Rock on the Goa frontier is, 
however, a customs post of increasing importance, owing to the 
recent growth of direct trade between Marmagao and Europe# 
llie respective share of the customs rm-enue of the Presidcrircy 
collected at these sevE^raL points in 1903-4 was^ Bombay, 

174 lakhs; Karlchi, 33 lakhs; land posts and minor ports, 

2i lakhs. In 1904 the K^thiawir frontier line was opened, 
with a chief customs station at Viramglm. In ifi&a the dudes 
on imparted goods not falling under special categories, such as 
arms, salt, and liquor^ were abolished, to be replaced in March, 

1894, with the exception of cotton goods^ which were not 
restored to the dutiable list till the end of that yoafi live 
cost of collecting the customs duties amounts to 4 per cenL on 
the total receipts# The chief items are derived (190J-4) ft™ 
cotton goods, hardware and metak, oil, sugar, and liquors, 
as follows: eotton goods, 35 lakhs; hardware and mcials, 

46 lakhs; oil, tS lakhs; sugar, 20lakhs ; and liquors, 31 lakhs. 

In most C3ises the import duty amounts to 5 cent- on the 
value. Cotton goods are admitted at 3 J per cent., and arms 
and liquors pay al higher rates* There is an export duty of 
5 per cent, on all rice exported, }aeldiiig ovet 4| lakhs. W kh 
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a view lo stimulaHiTig local industnes, cool and mad’kinety are 
a^Howed to be ini ported free. Dutiable goods i«xported 
n^xihin thfM years are, on satbfactary proof of identity and 
of payment of duty, granlcd a drawback amounting to seven- 
eighths of the duty paid. Table VIII, showing the annual 
yield of the import duties on the chief articles imported into 
the Bombay Presidency since iSpS? v-'hen the tan'lfa^as put on 
ILS present basis, and the loud yield for the same years, will be 
found on p. 141* 

LtMal Btlf- Lof^ control o^er certain branches of the administration 

sp™- is secured by the constitution of local boards and mittild- 
paliiies^ the former eitercising authority over a District or a 
fa/uka, and the latter being entrusted mih the care of a city 
qr town* Tli^ local committees are composed of members 
either nominated by Government or elected by the people, 
who are empowered to expend the funds at ibeir disposal on 
edutalioo, smitaiiorit die conslruction of roads and tanks, the 
prevention of nuisances, and generally in improving the area 
committed lo their charge- 

Dtitfict Each Districl lias a Districl board, which receives the pro* 

udAiV-wid (.(jcds of a cess amounting to one anna in the rupee on all 
lan^l revenue in the District, all toll and ferry funds, and some 
minor items. Onfrihiid of the funds thus received must be 
spent on education] but the board \s olberwifee free lo direct 
the expenditure of its funds os il pleases, subject to ihe limita¬ 
tions imposed by the law constitutin>g the boards- The Dislncl 
boards make over a part qf their revenues to the boards, 

who may expend it on similar works within the limits of the 
The origin of these committees dales from 1863, 
when the Bombay Go^'emment sanctioned the csiablishment 
of Local funds for the promotion of education in rural Districts 
an<i the cotistruciion or repair of local roads. 1’he Dstrict 
committees were lo consist of the principal Government officers 
of the District, and other members to be selected by the 
Collector. committees were lo be composed of the 

Collector, the subdivisionai officer, the and three 

or more members nominated by the Collector. This ^stem 
was for a few years carried out without the aid of legislation; 
but as it was subsequently found necessary to legalize the levy 
of the local cess, Bombay Act VIIl of ^865 aird Act III of 
tS69 were passed for this purpose, the former being applicable 
to Sind, the latter lo the remainder of the Presidency, In 
1884 a new Act (J of tSS4), styled the District Local Boards 
Act, placed these committee^ on a more popular basis. The 
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tifikka board, which h the urtitoTnirat setf-govemmeni, thericc- 
(orib coiutb^ed of an equal number of elected and rtominated 
members, excluding fche president The right of voting at 
etcctions wtaA conferred on honorary magistrate^ revenue or 
police landholders paying at least Rs. 4^ assessment, 

Owners of immovable property worth Rs. j,ooov persons with a 
yearly income of Rs. 500^ and pensioners <m Rs. 50 and over 
a month. Holders of alienated villAges, and munidpandes of 
5,000 Inhabitants and ov'er, could also return meittbenh to these 
boards. The District board was to consist of ccrtfiin nominated 
members and of members elected by fafnAa boards, by mumci- 
pallties with a population of not less than iS^ooo iuhahitantsy 
and by the holders of alienated villages. Usually the Collector 
is president of the District board thus constituted, while his 
Assistants preside over ta/kka boarda in their charges. The 
vice-president may be either an ofUdal or an unofhdal member, 
and is elected by the board- The number of local boards as 
thus constituted was 231 in igoi-4 ; naindy, 46 in the Nonhent 
Disision, 72 in the Central, 56 in the Southern, and 57 in 
Sind- Tliey contained 52 members, 1,941 uomimted 

and r,6oo elected members- I’he taxation raised by these 
boards on a population of more than 17 miJlions nveiages 
4-4 annas per head^ and they had in 1903^4 on aggregate 
income of 48 lakhs. The chief items of expenditure are 
education and pubik work-S, to which over two-thirds of their 
income k devoted* The boards are called on to contribute, 
to the extent of their capacity, to the cost of famine relief 
measures, or to the suppression of dangerous epidemics in the 
area under their control. 

The origin of municipal government in ihe Presidency out-ftlmid- 
side Bombay City is Act XXV J of 1850,, which fwrmitted P*^*'*^ 
the establishment of municipalities in towns where the people 
applied for them, and restricted the expenditure of money 
raised by such bodies to the making and repair of public 
streets, dmius^ tanks, &c., and the prevention of nuisances. 

In 1S62 further legtslation empowered municipalides to spend 
money on dispensaries, hospit^a, schools, and road watermg, 
and by the same Act the Government received the power 10 
coerce recaldtmnt municipalities into carrying oot measures 
urgently needed. In the course of twenty years the Act of 
J H50 was taken advantage of by only 96 towns, the popubtion 
of urban areas being generally iitiwilhag to submit to municipal 
taxation and ccuitroL An Act (V| of 1S71) was therefore 
passed dividing municipal idea into dtyaod town munidpalUies, 
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the execiilive power In the fonner being entrysted to the 
munldpisd commksloners m a body, and fn the latter to the 
president, dee-president, and chairman. The elective franchise 
could be granted to city municipalities, and a town mimidpality 
could receive this privilege where the residents showed suffi¬ 
cient public spirit to justify the measure, in i&Sz the control 
of local elcmenEary education was given to municipal]ties. In 
1884 a new Act (11 of 1S84] was passed, abolishing the former 
distincclou belw'een city and town municipalities and ev:tending 
the elective element. The municipal law in the province of 
Sind was at the same titne placctLon the same footing as that 
of the Tresidency proper^ In 1901 a funher enactment (HI of 
1901) enlarged the powers of municipalities and reestablished 
their division into city and tow n corporttioni The former arc 
allowed to appoint execudvc officers with extensive functions, 
and to possess wider powers for dealing with the recovery of 
taxes, the construction of new building.^, and outbreaks of 
epidemic disease. By this Act rates may be levied in certain 
areas which do not possess municipalities, the proceeds being 
devoted to the same objects as those for which municipal 
taxation is raised. Hjccluding Bon^bay City, there were rtig 
munkipiil towns in the Presidency in 1903-4, Of these, only 
4 have a population of over idc^doo, and 69 have a population 
exceeding 10,000. Of the total of 2,252 members, 473 are 
8EI are dected, and 898 nominated by Government, 
The population of municipal areas is 2,380,748, from which 
taxation amounting to 39 lakhs is Imicd, at an avemge of 
Rs. 1-10-7 per head. The total municipal mcome is over 
71 lakhs, and the chief items of expenditure are conservancy 
and education. Administration and the cost of collecting 
taxes involve a cluugc of 3 per cent, on the total income. 
Tables IX and X on p. 142 show further financial details for 
Distnet boards and municipalities for the average of the ten 
years ending 190D, and for 1900-1 and 1903-4. 

It would be difficult to assert that the result of the establish¬ 
ment of these numerous local bodies has been to develop in 
any marked degree civic ardour for local aflairs, or a sense 
of responsibility regarding the expenditure of the proceeds of 
local taxation. In many cases the car-marking of one^hird 
of the total income for expenditure on education, and Uae very 
large share of the balance that must necessarily be devoted to 
establishment charges and the upkeep of roads, leaves little scope 
for the exercise of the power of control that members possess } 
and this necessarily diminishes the interest that the control of 
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PUBLIC WORKS 

Joc^aflaiis might othemJse inspire. The system is, however, 
of i^ucntivc value, inumuch as It aoctisloms the people to the 
working of popukr institutions 

Trests-ftt Bombay, I-.n 

KariIch^ and Aden. Of (hesci the Bothbay Port Trust con- 
stituiod in 1873. consists of 13 members, partly nominal^ by 
Government and partly elected by the Chamber of Commerce 
The port of Kaiacht was entrusted to a Harbour Board in 
iSBo^ which was subsequently created a Port Trust on the 
lines of the ^ilar body in Bombay. The Aden Trust dates 
from r 889. The Trusts are in charge of the whars-es, dochs. 
harbour, lights, Arc., and are charged with the duty of proindinc 
conveniences for the trede and shipping of the porta. 

During r^ent yea« ,he income and eirpendilure of these 
iiusL^ has been, in ihAiicnnHe jn^f __ 
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ii.ij^riancc Mmed out by these bodies sire 
Merewether Dry Dock, and the Victoria 
at Bombay, and the new docks at Bombay (till in course 
ofcomtiuction. 

E *’’1?** controlled by two Chief I-aUli= 

Engineei^ who are also secretaries to Govemjticnt, by Supcrin. 

ending tn^ncurs m charge of dfvisicms, Executive Engineers 

d^lS'tJl cf the case. The oflxei 

deal with all classes of puhite works, but additional Eaecuitve 

Engineers are m some instances posted to take charge of 
™|«rt.nl irrigation work.,. The staff in igoj consisted of a 
Chief Engin«ra. 5 Superintending Engineers, excluding the 
^itary Engineer and Consulting Architect to Government, 
who IS a t^poraiy officer, jj Executive Engincersi and 44 
Assistants Th^ were also one apprentice and one ExccutiJJ 
Engineer lent by the Government of India. Six temporari^ 
Engineer m under three to five ycars^ coveiumt, And twelve 
y er yeoj y sanction. The department is concertied with the 
^struction and maintenance of afl works, xuch As rands, 

^ ndg<^ hospitals, oflkes, irngntion reservohs, canals, and the 
Ike* that are too co&tly and important to entrust to tbe pro 
fesfiional staff of local bodies; It also checks the plans Zi6 
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c^timiUes of aJI but the mofit iosigiilflcant works undertaken 
those bodie^h The Executi^^e Engineer is^ mgreoverx a member 
of each District board. 

In iSSt the total expenditure of the Bombay PublEc AS'^orks 
department, exclusive of irngaiion, was at^ut 64 lakhs. 
During the ten years endmg 1900, the average was 123 lakhs^ 
and in 1903-4 the expenditure was yt lakhs. Apart from the 
jiiatniensnce ol the roads, iirigatjon works, and buildings 
already in existence at the commencement of ibis period, the 
expenditure of the department has been devoted to original 
works, of which the most costly, and the most importaftt in 
developing the resources of the countryp are water storage and 
irrigation works. Chief of these is the Jamrao Canal in Thar 
and Pilrkar District, conaiructcd at a cost of 66 lakhs, which 
lias opened a hitherto uncultivated tract to settlers from other 
parts of the province of Sind and frotn the Punjab, A like 
expenditure incurred on the MuthA Canal in Poona District 
has rendered the water of Uic Muih^ river amibhle for cuUiva' 
t[on^ while the Nina Canal in the south-east of the same District 
cost S4 kkhs in constn^ction. At Gokak, in Bdgaum District, 
the waters of the Ghatprabha river have been impounded by 
a masonry dam, and made available for the w^orking of the 
Cokak cotton mills, as well as for the irrigation of the land in 
the vicinity. 'Phis work, which is capable of extension when 
required, has SO far cost 13 bkhs. At Mhasvid in SaHra and 
at EkrQk in SholApur irrigation tanks have been constructed at 
a cost of 30 and 12 Lakhs respectively. Numerous smaller 
irrigarion works, among which may be mentioned the Jlmda 
canal in KhOnd^h, the Kistna canal in SatAia, and the 
reservoirs at Kapurvadi in Ahmadnsgar, at ilshti m Sholapur, 
and at Vighad in Nisik stand to the credit of the Public 
Works department, Jt has also earned out many large 
schemes for improving the wiiter-supply of the cities. Chief of 
these are the Surat and Kirkce water-supply schemes^ costing 

and 74 lakhs respectively. The expenditure of the depart¬ 
ment on infigatioo in i 3 So-i was 2t lakhs, the average for the 
ten years ending 1900 was 36 lakhi^ and 5a lakhs was spent in 
1903-4. 

As funds are available, the construemon of fresh trunk and 
feeder-roads is undertaken either by the department or by local 
boards^ but pr^ress in this direction is retarded by tfre 
necessity of prov iding for the subsequent upkeep of such works, 
on which the wear and ttsai of monsoon r^unfaJi U very heavy, 
tlospitols, lunatic asylums, schoobhouscs^ offices for Govern- 
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ment btismca^ and lighthouses help, with an occasional 
dniitage scheme, to hll the rest of the public works programme. 

I he more costly works of these descriptfona undertaken in the 
Presidency during recent years are the following ■— 
jViMj*.—F rom Belgaum to the port of Vengurki, 78 miles; 
from Godhra to Dohad, 43 miles; from hfahiid to \fah9. 
baleshwar via theFitiGerald36 miles; from KolhSpur (o 
Ratnagiri via the AmbS &t tniles; from Nadiid to 

Kapadvanj, 17 miles; from Goklk to Naigund, 50 miles. 

Ifotpilali, drc.^The Haf Motlibai and the Sir Dfnshiiw 
Mllnckjl Hospitals in Bombay, a military hospital at Ahraad- 
ILbad, and a civil hospital at Aden. 

LunaHe Asyhtmi.—K\ fTasSpIda near Thana and at 
Ratnilgirt 

A-Am*.—T he Elphinstonc College and High School in 
Bombay, the training college at Ilhlrwili, and the GujarSlt 
College at AhmadSbjd. 

Among other buildings may be noted the High Court (cost 
r? lakhs) and Small Cause Court in Bombay; the Bombay 
police oourte; the treasury and courthouse at Aden; and the 
nea- Rock lighthouse at VengurliL 
Since tSSa the chief water«upply and drainage works Ioit^ 

undertaken by the muntcipalitJes of the Presidency have 
been r— wofki. 

The Tansa waterworks in Bombay (cost 150 lakhs); the 
drainage of Bombay Oiy {8 lakhs); the Hubli waterworks 
(5 lakhs); the AhmadSbftd water-works (4 lakhs); and the 
Surat supply scheme. 

The total number of troops stationed within the Presidency Anny. 
on June 1, 1904, was aa.ooS, of whom 9,ir5 were British, and 
I a, 793 belonged to the Native army. 

Bombay Presidency, CKcq>t Aden, is garrisoned by the 
Quetta, Mhow, and Poona divisions of the W«tern (now 
houthem Command, of which the troops it Aden form an 
independent brigade. The military stations in 1904 were;^ 


Quitta. Dhizion, 

HydieiAbSd. ECarachL Sukkur, 

Jacobibld. Manora. 

Mkats jyhfiiism. 

Ahmadlibad. Deesa. Rftjkot. 
Bhfij. PaJanpur. 
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poEice, 
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Deolill tChandalA. Purndhaf, 

Hiibli. Kirkce. 

Igatpun. Pooiisu Sirflr. 

Aden; PcHm j Shaikh 0 th milfi* 

Bombay and Karachi possess arsenaJ^, and Kirkce an 
ammuniuon factory, A gyn-carriage factory hitherto located 
at Poona has recently been closed. 

The Vdunteeis of the Presidency, with headH^imrters at 
Bombay, Poona, Karachi, Belgaam, Hubli* and several other 
smaller stationsi, numbered 3iS94 it* ? 9 ® 4 i of whom 35 j were 
artillery and 65 were light horec or mounied rifles. 

Many of the Native States maintain small bodies of troops; 
ihe principal are 

Kclhlpur . 

CbLcIi ^ . 

NaTina^f h . + 

JnaagTirti - ■ » 

PbADnagar , 

SavuilTidl I « » 

* IncWdn* 

The Bombay police cool 
TP g ulor District police, the Bombay City police, the railway 
police, and the village watch* The last-mentioned body is 
maintained only in certain jiarts of the country, and at the 
expense of the villagers- The Bombay City police ia described 
in the article on Bomhav City. The District police is a sti¬ 
pendiary force divided into grades, beginning with constables 
on Rs* 7 a month- Ta/uhit and Districts are in charge of 
< hief constables and a District Superintendent respectively, 
between whom arc placed inspectois^ and, occasionally. Assis¬ 
tant Superiiitendents. Chief constables thus correspond to 
sub-inspectors in other parts of India, The Dislriet Magistrate 
controls the police administration of the District, subject to 
the orders of the Commissioner, and uniformity in matters of 
routine is ensured by the appointment of an Inspector-General 
for the Presidency (excluding Sind). A part of the District 
police force are armed, and employed in guaiding jails and 
treasuries, or escorting prisoners and tiessure. In 1^4 
District force consisted of 17,173 men, of whom is, 107 were 
armed. The proportion of the police to area and population is 
determined by local conditions- The Northern Division has 
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one policcm&n to every 4 square niilea and 1^064 persons; the 
Ceotml DivisioOp one to 9 square miles and 1,47? inhabflants; 
the Southern Division, one to 9 square miles and 1,934 inhabi¬ 
tants; and Sind, one lo id square miles arid t,07d inhabitants. 

About ipDoo of the police are mounted, mainly for service as 
orderlies^ 

Under native rule* District police were unknown; and the 
responsibility for detecting crime rested entirely on the village 
until the days of Nsna FamavTs, when inspectors tLtiivmjIc- 

wete appointed to discover offences- The was respon^ 
sible for the police of his village- His responsible assistant 
was the village watchman whose duties were lo keep 

watch at night, to find Cut all arrivals and departuTes, watch all 
sErangers, and report all suspicious persons to the headman. 

The watchman was also bound to know the character of 4^ch 
man in the village; and when a theft was committed within 
village bounds, it was his business to find the thief. He was 
enabled to do this by bis early habits of inquissiiveuess and 
observation, as well as by the nature of his allowance^ which, 
l>eing partly a small share of the grain and similar property 
belonging to each hous^ required him always to be on the 
watch lo ascertain Kis feeSi and alw^ays in moticm to gather 
them. WliCn a theft or robbery ocrurr^ the watchman began 
bis inquiries and researches. It was very common for him lo 
track a thief by his footstC|>s; and if he did this to another 
village so as Lo satisfy the watchman there, or if he otherwise 
traced the property to an adjoining vtllage, his responsibility 
endeiL It then b<^me the duty of a watchTmui of the new 
village to take up the pursuit. The last village to whidi the 
thief had been dearly traced became answerable for the 
property stolen, which would otherwise have had to be ac¬ 
counted for by the tillage where the robbery was committed. 

The watchman was obliged to make up this amouni as far as 
bis means went, and ihc remainder was levied on the whole 
village. Only in particular cases was the restomtion of the 
value of the property insisted on to its full extent* Sotne fme 
was generally levied ; and neglect or connivance was punished 
by transfciting the grant or iauw of the or the waichman 
to his nearest relation, by fine, by imprisonment in Irons, or 
by severe corporal punishment. T^is responsibility was neces¬ 
sary, os, besides the usual temptation to neglect, the watchman 
was himsdf a thief» and the pafA was disposed to harbciur 
ihrei'es with a view to share their profits. 

The village watch do not receive regulaj monthly pay. They 
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are contiolltid by the viilage heacltiwiri or on whom lies 
the duty of calling in the Histfict poKoe when qrtmes arc com- 
laitted. His subordinates guard the vilk^e and assist in ihe 
apprehension of olTetiders. The /a/f/ and his asstatanis ate 
important features in the machinery for detecting erimCi and 
the success of the District police in that direction largely 
depends on the amount of assistance receiml from them. In 
the Deccan these village watchmen are recruited from the 
R^rnosts, who were fomierfy a criminal and marauding tribe. 
Each viUage pcksscsses five or more of these men, who are paid 
in kind and occasionally have a portion of the village lands 
assigned to them. RSmosis arc also employed in towns as 
night-watchmen for olHces and dwelling-houses^ and in this 
capacity they form a tecognired division of the town police, 
Eafds are Still permitted in certain instances to investigate and 
punish petty olhmees without the intervention of the District 
police. In Smd there are no village police, their place being 
taken by the v^minddrs, wlK>se assistance is of great value in 
the detecdon of crime- The employment of /dgis or pro¬ 
fessional trackers is common. They are skilful in their work, 
and arc rewarded by gifts from the owners of stolen animals, 
or payments by the cqoinuinity. 

The office of Inspector General of Police has two special 
branches, dealing with criminal investigation and criminal 
identiheation. The former was organized in ipol for the 
detection of serious crime the ramificatJoiis of which extend 
beyond the limits of one DistricU The latter records and 
traces the identity of cruninaJs by means of thumb-marks and 
dngcr-dp impressions. A special police organizat bn exists in 
connexion with the railways of the Ptesidency* Each of the 
principal lines is organized like a District, under a Superinten¬ 
dent, who is directly subordinate lo the Inspector-General, and 
is employ'cd in travelling along the line^ inspecting platform 
constables, and Investigating crimes. 

In cantonments the miliiary authorities provide a small 
number of military policemen to assist the local police force in 
the maintenance of order in cases where military oderKlcrs are 
concerned. The control of this staff rests with the military 
authorities. The strength of the various grades of the police 
In the lost twenty years, and the result of the work of the 
force, are shown in Tables XI and Xll on 143, 

In 1904 the total force in the Presidency, Including railways 
and S:od, but excluding the Cisy of Bombay, was 22,380 
odS^ers and menp and cost 45 lakhs. 
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WhDe this article was passing thmogh the press the force Feorgiuii- 
Was reorganized p the pnncEpal changes being the appointment 
of Deputy-Inspectors-General for Slnd^ for the rest of rho 
Presidencyp which has been divided into two ranges^ for rail¬ 
way s, and for crime; rhe appointment of Etepnly-^apcrinten- 
dents of police j and an increase in the numbers and salaries 
In the lower grades. The conlrol and direction of the police 
stiti rest primarily with the Districc Magistrate^ while the 
control formerly exercised by Commissioners of DivisiDns has 
practically been transferred to the Jnspoctor-General, 

Statistics relating to the jails of the Presidency will be found Jsiff. 
in Table XIII on |X 14.^. The Jail department is under the 
administration of an Inspector-General, w'ho ordinarily belongs 
to the IcKlian Medical Semcc. A full-time Superintendent is 
employed at each of the three Central jails—at Hydertibadp 
AhmadAb^dp and Yemoda; the District jails are in charge 
either of fuU-time civil officers who are not medical men or of 
civil sutgeons as addidonal chargeSp and lock-ups arc under 
local magistnites. Of the District jailsp thcBe at Thana and 
Aden, as also the House of Correction and the common prison 
til Bombayp are known ns special jails, as they accommodate 
long-term prisoners. Excepting Aden, each of these has a full¬ 
time Superintendent The most prevalent diseases of the 
prison population are mteimittent fevet diarThoeit, dysentery, 
and pneumoniaH Numerous industries are carried on in the 
jails^ the chief of which are the weaving of cotton goods, such 
as jail dothfrig, csoarse cJothp towels, ai^d darij * car|>ct-making ^ 
basket work; and printing. The out turn Is sold to t he general 
public at rates which usually exceed the ordinary market prices; 
but the excellence of the articles ensures a regular demand for 
them. Numerous srliclcs are also supplied direct to Govern¬ 
ment departments, w'hile a printing press at the Foona Central 
jail, started in 1900, relieves the Goverament Press in Bombay 
of much routine printing. 

The Presidency contains two rerormatorics, one at Bombay Kefottn^- 
imd one at Poona. Both arc under the control of the Educa- 
tiojial dcpaitmen t. The latter is classed as an Industrial schooh 
In 1904 there wore 3S0 innutes in these institutions, receiving 
instruction in agriculture or industries 

Dndcr native rule craftsmen were taught their arts at home Edoeitieh. 
by their fathers^ while traders and secular Brlhmans Icamt to 
read, write, and cast accoauES in private schools. Higher 
education was repreurnted by Sanskrit Asa/as and Muham- 
tnadan whkh often shared in religious endowments. 
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The laier PeshwAs held a yearly distribution ofgtfts (dahh^rta) 
to learned Brahmans, which nt last took the form of indis¬ 
criminate alms-^sing, and cost hvc lakhs a year. The British 
conquest of the r>eccait was fallowed by the opening of many 
missionary scbcioLs and by the organization^ under the guidartce 
of Nfountstiiart Elphinslone, of a ^stem of Government schools 
in the Districts. In 1821 a part of the daJtshf^a grant was 
devoted to the creatiari of a Sanskrit College at Poona, which 
afterwards grew into the esiRting Deccan Colleges and in iSij 
a large sum was raised by subscription to found the Etphinstone 
College at Bombay. In 1840 a Board of Education was 
createdi which^ under the influence of Sir Eraklne Ferry 
{1S43-51), devoted Itself chiefly to improving the teaching of 
English^ In the hope that the love of knowledge would Alter 
down from the higher classes to [he lower. The Grant Med teal 
College was opened in 1845^ and the Poona College of Sctenco 
grew out of on engineering school founded in 1854- The 
Board of Education wm abolished In 1855 on the con^ituden 
of the eatisling Educational department, to cany out the policy 
of Sir Charges Wood's famous dispatch of 1E54. The Bombay 
Dniversity was established in 1857^ The establishment of 
public primary achoots by the local boards under the guidance 
of the Edudrional department dates from the levy in 1863 of 
the Local fund oe 5 % one-thud of which is set aside for educa- 
tioiv tn 1884 the burden of supporting primary Echoob In 
municipal towns was transferred from the local boards to the 
municipalities. Soon afterwards the system of grants in aid of 
prirate effort was greatly expanded in accordance with the 
view’s of the Education Commissioiip 

The Educational depart menl is administered by a Director, 
who has under him an Inspector in each Division and a r>eputy- 
Inspector, with assjsianis, in each District* These officers 
inspect all schools that reedvt state aid, and also administer 
the public prlmaiy schools supported by local boards^ The 
Director and three of the Inspectors arc recruited from England, 
w^hile the other Inspcctof belongs to the ProvmcIaJ service, and 
the deputies and their assistants to the Subordinate service^ 
Two Inspectresses of Girts' Schools^ recruited from England, 
have lately been added. The Government maintains two Arts 
colleges one hied leal callegCr and a College of Science, the 
teaching staff of which includes twenty-one profciiiofs recruited 
from England and fourteen belonging to the Provincial service.- 
Thc Government also maintains In Bombay and at the 
head-quarters of each District (except AhmadnagaVi KolUbii 
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high school as a mod^l secondary insiliution. Three linsad 
dasters of high schools are rrcruited froni England^ and 
the rest belong to cither the ProvindaJ or the Subordinate 
service. 

The Bombay University up to r9os was a body oorporate Unmniiy 
consisting nf the Chancellor* who was the Governor of the 
Presidency for the time beings the VicG-Chancellofi appointed 
by Govemment for a term of two ycaiSr ajvd a Senate of about 
?So Fellows, nominated by Government of its own motionp or^ 
in the case of two appomtments every year* on the recom¬ 
mendation of the University, Under the new constitution 
introduced by Act VJIJ of 1904 the total number of Fellows 
is no, of whom not more than 10 are Fellows and 

the remainder are styled Ordinary Fellows, Of the Ordinary 
Fellows ten are elcct^ by the Graduates, ten by the Faculdts^ 
and the rest arc nominated by the Chancellor. At least two- 
thirds of the total number of Fdlows elected by the Faculties 
cpt nominated by the Chancellor must be persons foElowiiig the 
profession of cducaiton. The cstccutive gervemment of the 
University vests in the Syndicate, which is composed of 
the Vice-Chancellor, ibe Director of Public Instruction* and 
not less than seven or more than fifteen tx^i^no or Ordinary 
Fellows elected by the Senate or Faculties llie Scrunc, or 
general Ijody of Fellows, is the legislative authority of the Uni- 
veraityp 'nie function of the University has hitherto been to 
ascertain, by means of examination, the persons coming from 
affiliated colleges wlio have acquired prafiCLcncy in different 
branches of literature, science, or art, and to reward them by 
academical degrees as evidence of their respective attainments. 

Under tbe new Universities Act* it will be able to provide for 
direct higher instruction and to exercise a closer supervision 
over its colleges, I'be degrees given are those of Bachelor 
and Master of Arts (B.A., M.A.) and Bachelor of Science 
(ESc.); in I>aw, that of Bachelor of Laws (LLE); in Medicine, 
l>octor of Medicine (M.D.)nnd Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery (L.M- & E); in Agriculture, that of Licentiate in 
Agriculture {L.Ag.)j find in Civil Engineeiing;, those of Licm- 
tiare of Civil Engineering (EC.E+) and Master of Civil En¬ 
gineering (M.CE,), Of the ten Arts colleges, excluding 
BarodOr affiliated to the University, all but one (the RSjOrarn 
College at tColbipur) teach the full degree course for B.A.; 
and the B.Sc, classes (full degree) are taught at the Elphinstone, 

\Vilson^ Sl Xavier s, and Fergusson Colleges. There are ulso 
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E.Sc- c1ftS54hS It the Gnint Medial!! College at Bombay and the 
College of Science al Fooim. The GoveTnnient Law School, 
Bombay, educate^ up to the full LL.B, standard^ white sis kw 
classes attached to Arts colleges teach up to the first LLuB. 
cxafninatioti only* The Grant Medical College^ Bombay, 
teaches the full course ; and the College of Setence at Poona 
teaches the agricultural and engineering courses. Of the Arts 
colleges, two are maintained by Govemmetit and four by Native 
States, including one in the State of Baroda ; and all the rest+ 
two of which belong to missionary bodies while the other three 
are managed by committees, receive aid from the Government 
There aie no purely private proprteiary colleges. The most 
important Arts collies are the Elphinstdne, Wilson* and Bl. 
XaviWs Colleges in Bombay, and the Deccan and Fergusson 
Colleges at Poona. The total CKpenditure of the University 
in 1503-4 amounted to about i| lakhs, which was more than 
covered by fees* ^c. 

Candidates for the B.A, degree are required to have attended 
an affiliated college for eight terms (four years)* A simiTar 
course is required for the B.Sc. degree^ w^hile for the LC-F- 
and L Ag. degrees one year in an Arts college followed by 
three years in a Science college, and one year in an Arts college 
followed by two years in a Sdeiice college^ are rcapettively re¬ 
quired. Four years in a Medical college aie necessary for a can¬ 
didate for the L.M. & S. degree, and the degree can be 
conferred only on those who have graduated in both Medicine 
and Arts (f^ht years). A two years* course is required from 
the candidate for the LL.B. degree. The M.A. degree can be 
obtained at any time, usually one year* after graduating In Arts. 
Hostels for resident students ore attached to every collegCp 
except St. Xavier's in Bombay and the Junilgarh and Bhaunagar 
colleges in Kathkwir. 

The other examinations conducted by ibe Bombay Uni¬ 
versity are the matriculation (the entrance eoammation for Arts 
and Medical courses), previous (the first cxaminaEion in Arts 
and thcqua%iiige3tamifmtion for ABricuUure and Engineering 
courses^ intermediate Arts and intermediate Science examina^ 
lions ^ in law, first LE^B* In Medicine, Agriculture, and 
Engineering* there are first and second examinations before 
appearing for the degree examirtation of the course 
^DQd«ry The normiil type of secondary education is a course of seven 
f Dcmrien* Standards, in all of which^^ except the first ihreek English is the 
medium of instruction and the leading subject, studied^ This 
course leads up to the University matriculation or the school 
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final cHmination*, the two courses bifurcating nftei the fifth 
stajidard, Th^ difier in that for the school final course a 
number of optional subjects are prescribed, out of which two 
have to be mhen, with compulsory English, a second language, 
and anthmetic. Of the secondary tchcwls for boys in the 
Preatdcocy (1905-4), rod are high schools and 31S middle or 
Aj^lo-vernacular scl^ls teaching the fint three standards 
onlfi Jfi are miuntained by Government and 115 by Native 
States, while 109 {of which d 3 are maintained by municipaJicies 
or local boards and 141 are under private management) receive 
Government gntols-in-aid and 76 are unaided. The Govern¬ 
ment g^t-in-aid for any year is fixed at one-third of the total 
expenditure of the school in the previous year, and may in no 
tase exo^ one-half the local assets of the school. The grant 
la reducible to ont fotuth or one-fifth of the expenditure, 
according to the efficienry of the school. Of tiic male popu- 
l^on (jf school going age, a-j per cenL attended public secon¬ 
dary schools in 1901-4, The progress mn<Jc in secondary 
education during the lost twenty years is shown in the follow- 
\ng (Able:— 
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PtimATy schools are of two one of whicb tCAchea a Pfimiiy 

coarse of seven 5tiui<krds that aiais at giring a complete 
vTcrrmcalar education* while the other has a coui^e of five 
aimpter atandaids devbed to meet the needs of the tultiwttrng 
clASsea. T he tiansition to secondary education occurs After 
the fourth scandard of the full Ternaciilar course^ Tbe majority 
of the schools of both types are maintained by District or 
municipal boards. In rf>o3-4 Govemmfmt maintained rr 
primaiy ^hools foe boj-s, District and municipal boards 4*7^9^ 
and Native States 3,060^ while 1*534 schools under private 
management received Government aid and riS were unaided. 

The District booid schools are adminktered by the Eduea- 
t^al depanment* and, like the munidpaJ and the more cflli- 
dent aided schools, receive grants equal to one>hair of their 
expenditure and teach the Covemmenit standards, A certain 

* Sin& euLmjimtJotk hu bm coiidact«9 liy ibe EddciiLOfial 

dcpuliBrnvE^ uhI the onw iriii akrml ia 
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nuinber of md3g<?in>u5 schools i-cceive smsH lump grants^ in the 
hop^ thiit they may grow into primary' schools of tho Govern- 
niGtit type. Of the male population of school-going age, 19^8 
per cent attended public primary schools in 1903--^ Of 
15,775 masters employed in public primaiy^ schools^ 4fTOT are 
head masECrs who have passed through a training college, 3,764 
are untrained head masEers, 1^564 are trained a^istants, 3,887 
a^istant$ hav'c passed the public service certificate esamina^ 
tton, and the remaindef (3.459) are untrained and unpassed 
assistants. iT^ic minimutn pay of a trained tesacber is Rs. 8 and 
that of an untmined assistant Rs, 7 a month. The maximum 
jsiy for mjisterr> of primary schools iS Rs. 60+ 

The college lectures and the university ciaminations are 
open to girls as wch as boys, bui there are no separate girls’ 
colleges* In iS 3 i 1*2 per cenL, in j&gi 3 75 per cent^ and 
in 1903-4 4'74 per cent, of Ehe female population of school- 
going age actually attended schools. In 1903-4 about 79 per 
cent of the total attendance was in special girls' schools, and 
31 per cent, in boys" schools. Qf the 68 secondary schools 
for girls* 57 belong to the ^ aided 'class* and are attended chiefly 
by Europeans and Eurasians. Government mainEains two 
secondary grris" schools, and one is supported by the munici¬ 
pality of Karwar. Of S67 primary girls" schools^ 3 are main¬ 
tained by Govemtncni, 400 by District or municipal boordi^ 
and lab by Native States* while are aided and 15 unaided. 
In primary schools girls ore (aught the ordinary vernacular 
standards, with the nddition of needlework Early martiage 
and consequent withdrawal from school is the chief obstacle to 
female education* which now excites little active opposition. 
Some 300 women receive regular sdnSna teaching* which is of 
use chiefly as leading them to wish to send their own children 
to school, hf i&slonary effort has been successful chiefly Ln pro- 
viding for the education of famine orphansL 
Tor the tminmg of masters, Government maintains a train' 
ing college* with a three years' cour^* in each l>i%HA|ani and 
a normal school i^ith a two years' coiu^ at Dhulia, and aids 
a private training school at Ahmadrtagar. Another training 
college is mamtatned by the States of ICltbilwar at Hfijkot* 
These 7 institutions trained 728 pupils in 1903-4. Of the 12 
training schools for mistresses, which had 239 pupils in the 
same year* 3 are maintained by Govemmentj 2 by District or 
municipal boards^ and one by Nadve States, while 4 receive 
gmnts^in-aid from Government and 3 are unaided. Medical 
scbuols maintained by Govemmenl at HydertbJld (for both 
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rnalM and fernates), Ahinad^d, and Poona irainfid a4a 
pupib in 1903-4, most of whom seek empldyoient as Hospital 
Assistants. The Government Vetcrijiitry College 3ti Bombay 
in 1903-4 produced 3 graduates who had been dirough a 
course of thtee study, and has. lately opened a vernacular 
clasSf with a two yoirs^ course* for farriers* 

Subordinates for the Pubh'c Works depailment are trained 
at the Poona Collide of Science and in the engineering class 
attached Id the Nava %^idyiSlaya high school at Hydertbitd. 

'pile former lustitution and the aided Vttloria Jubilee Tech¬ 
nical Institution in Bombay have also chases for mechanical 
and electrical engineers. The Victoria Institution likewise 
trains foremen for the Bombay cotton-mills. Ibe Govemment 
School of Art in Bombay, which tc&ches both pictorial and 
industrial arts, was attended by 437 atudetits in 1903-4^ 
Twenly-ihree technical and industrial schools, chiedy Eeaching 
drawing and carpentry, iristittcted pupils in 1903-41 

while 5 agricuhttnil and eomnicrcEaJ schooib and classes had 
30 1 pupils. The London Chamber of Commerce examination 
is held in BcimE>ay under the auspices of Government 

Besides the public instil utions mentioned above, there are rd^iic 
93 private schools for adt^nced teaching—64 which teach 
Arabic and Persian, 26 for Sanskrit, and a for other Oriental 
languages. The private elementary schools nurnber 3,481, of 
which 1^315 teach the Koran* and the remairirder teach the 
ordimuy verriacutars. 

All schools for Europeans and Eurasians are classed as 
secondaryp but ihe ston^rda in use in them cover both the 
primary and the secondary stage. None arc maintained by, <ii[[^tiw. 
but most receive aid from, GovemmciiL In 1903—4 they 
numbered 41 with 3*585 pupils. Besides these, there are 
4 norma] schools with 34 pupils and one industrial school with 
19 pufnls- Europeans seldom appear either for The school 
final or for the University eaaminationp except the medical 
course, but commonly seek employment on the railways, in 
the Telegraph department, or in business. 

Certain Govcmmefit scholarships arc reserved for Muham- ^^fnliasii- 
madons and other bockw'ard faces* and other scholarships arc 
given to Muhammadans only from ihc KlLd £hahib-ud-drn 
Kund Whereas in iSSi 1^-5 per cent, of the Hindu popula¬ 
tion and r per cent, of the Muhamniadon population were in 
primary schools, in 1903-4 the ratios were 1*76 and 1-91 
respectively. In i&Si^ 0*08 of the Hindu population and 
0-^3 of the Aluhammodan population were in secondary 
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sdiooU* while ifi 1903-4 the pnopoitioas ^rcfeo^i4 and o-o? per 
ceaL In iSSt one out of every 379^467 Hiadus and no 
Muhammadan lotjk a University degree; but in 1903-4 the mtios 
went one to 46,534 for Hinduts and one to 340J3&4 for Mu- 
ham madan$. The MLihartimadans hate a prejudice agaiiut 
secular education which haa not yet been though 

the leaders of the community both in Sind and Bombay City 
ate alive to ihe needs of the time and are doing tbeir beut to 
rouse their fellows to self-help, 

F«i. The approicimate monthly fees are: coUege, Rs. 15 to 

^ 75 i high school, 10 annas to Rs. 5 ; middle school* B anoM 
to Rs, 3; primaiyv 6 pies to 8 annas. 

WhereM in only lo-a jw cent- of die population of 

i\mn\ school'going age were under instruction, the ratio rose to t5*4S 

Twalifi. in 1S91 and 15-13 in 1903-4, In 1901, according to the 
Census results, 11^5 per ecnL of the males and 0^9 per cenL of 
the females, or 6-4 pta' cent, of the whole populationp were able 
to read and write, while 0-7 per cent were liietate in English^ 
lit both male and female educatnon the Flrsls lead the way 
and the .Muhammadans hold the last place. Among Hindus 
the ViSnis stand iirst, the Prabhtis second, and the Br^mans 
third in general education ; but in female education the Pra- 
bhiw lead the way. Education is most general in K^thilwdr 
and the adiuiniug Distiiets of Gujar^i, and at the lowest level 
In Eauem Sind. 

Newi- The oldest native nett-spaper is the a 

Gujaraa daily of Bombay, which was founded in j&t9. The 
oldest Mailihl pper is the Dnydn PtnAmA of Poona, started 
in 1849. Jn iSj2-3 there were 4 English and 5^ vemacukr 
newspapers, all hut one of which were published either in 
GujarAH or Marlthl. In 1904 there were 45 English and 
257 vemaculfli newspapers published in British territory, with 
an estimated drcolation of about 280,000. Many of these 
lepers are very shortlived* but new on-i^; aie constancy being 
started The kigest circulation is claimed by the Marttht 
AVjurt of Poona, which Js the oigan of the extreme section of 
the Congress party. The most widely-read GuprStf papei^ 
are the Samdi^Adr and the GstJarAn, which bold rather 

more moder^e views. The Bdst Gtffidr is the chief anii-Con- 
£rM orgnii. The non-pohlical oigans number 136 and ihe 
political i 65 . llie number of Muhammadan newspapers is 2a. 
The annual pubUcations of the local press average over i.aoo* 
of which T,ioo are origitml works. They deal largely with 
religious and sodal topics, u few being detoied to poetry; the 
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cxaci sciem:^ are Tepr^senrcd by a very small nyiubef ef 
publications. 

Ti■^e AledicaJ departitient is controUed by a Siirgeon-Gcnerat, MfldicuL 
and sanitation Is in charge of n Sanitary Co mmissioneri both 
offiecK being members of the Indmn Medical Se rvice, A 
Civil Surgeon stationed at each District head-quarters is re¬ 
sponsible for the mediciiLl work of the District, whHe sanitatlDn 
IS entrysted to or^e of the Deputy-Sanitary Commissioners. 

The principal medical institutions of the Presidency are to 
be found in Bombay City. In 17S4 there existed three large FTofEvtials 
hospiuds in that city: a Europenn ho^pitid in the Fort, 
a hospital for nativo troops on the EsplanadCp and a con_ 
vxJe^ent home on Old Woman's Island. The first of these 
is now represented by the Sl George's Hospital j die JamsedI 
Jljlbhoy Hospital at Byeulla is the successor of the second; 
and the Convalescent Home has been transferred to the cool 
heights of ^andila on the Borghat. St. George's, or the 
Eyropean General Hospital, dates from the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, when 70 beds were established In temijottiry premises 
hi the Old Court House, ft wua stihsequently tnuiaferred 
to a hmiding near the dockyard* accommodating 140 beds, 
and ill April, 1^2, the pr^nt building was completed and 
occupied. It contains beds ; and its present nursing staff 
consists of a lady supcHnlendentp ari assistant lady superin- 
icndcnt, 7 charge aister^ including a night superintendent^ 26 
nurses, 7 ptcbniioners, a housekeeper and assiatant house- 
keepon The cost of erection was nearly 6 lakhs ; and the 
annua] co^t amounts to about Rs, 39,000^ of which Govem- 
ment pro%^des one-half and the balance is ntade up by a 
contribution of R^, 2,goo from the Port Trust :and public 
Eubscti'ptions. The Jamsctji Jljlbhoy Hospital on parel Road, 
to which ia attached the Grant Medical College, was con- 
s^cted in 1S43 by the munificence of the first baronet of 
that name. The Cama Hospital for Females near the Vic¬ 
toria Terminus was opened In rfiSe, and the Allble^s Obstetric 
Hospital in 1&9T, Hiij Bai Motbbaj Obstetric Hospital and 
the .Sir Dinshaw Manekjl Petit Hospital for women and thil- 
dren were founded jn igpa by the widow of Naoto^ ^Vadk 
and the late Sir Dfnahaw Petit respectively, and are iroffced in 
connexion with the Jarnsetjl JJjrbb^ HospitiiL 
^VTcItequipped hospitals cKist id all inTpoftant up-cottntry 
stationOf of which the best known is the Sassoon Hospital 
at Pooiia+ fuTTiishcd with a spedaJ nuning staft Of the 665 
hospitals aiKi dispensaiies rn 1904 m the Presidency {including 
“ K 
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fit wo inslilntiorts maintained and managed by Governing 
147 am vested in District or municipal bon^s or 
or oiainuincd by Local or municipal funds with or without the 
aid of Government or private subscriptions, joj ate entirely 
maintained at the cost of private individuals or asiocialions, 

8 are supported by private subscriptions but receive aid from 
Government or Local funds, and 44 are tail way dispensaries, 
Over four million persons, including about fiy.eoo ui-pfltients, 

am treated at these instittiUons aimudly. 

The l^residcncy contains 7 lunatic asylums, and a centra 
asylum at Yenioda near Poona is now under consideration. 
The inmates in 1904 numbered i,*9Si cause of msaniiy 
being physical in 496 cases and moral in 133. Ercessive m- 
dulgeoce in oaicotio and spirits aocounled for 176 of th^ 
There are t6 institutions In the Presidency for the 
detention and treatment of lepers, the chief of which is the 

Mittunua Asylum. Bombay Gty. 

Vaccination is carried out by a large staff under the direction 
pf the SaniUtr^' Commissioner in all parts of the Presidency, t 
is not unlikely that ititercourse with Europe led to the int^ 
duction of small-poa into India- In 17S3 a Mr. Farmer in¬ 
oculated about 1,300 old and young persons, of whom only 
I died of small pox- Until iSjt "O systernape attempt ^ 
made to enfotec vaccination- Although primaT>' vacdnanoii 
is compulsory only in Bombay City, KurK Bandra, Kartct^ 
Lirkana, Sukkur, and Rohri towns, the process is voluntaniy 
resoitcd to by numeroits parents anxious to protect their chil- 
dren, with the tesuk that, out of a population of 21,539,199. 
519,431 were successfully vaednated^ in 1903-4, or J4-5E per 
1,000, The exptsnditure on vaccination averages lakhs pet 
annum, equal to $ annas a pies per head of those vaccinated. 
The average annual mortality from small pox was u,S3* d^r^ 
ing the years 1S7S-80, and 4,3” during the five yews ending 

I ^03,-4, 

kfedical aid of a simple description is available at all post 
offices in the form of packets of quinine sold at one pice each 
as a prevenlativc of malarial fever. The use of this febrifuge 
is steadily gaining in popularity. Over 17,000 packets were 

thus distributed in 1903- , . 

Outside Bombay and the few big cities where sanitation is 
provided by the employment of a duly qualified staff and 
the construction of expensive water and drainage works, the 
niml tracts know little of sanitation in its modem sense. 
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An Act passed in iSSp^ known as She Village Sanitatipn Acip 
empowcrtd local committees supported by %'Oluntar)' coutribu- 
tiom to take measures for improving the sanitary condhiort 
of the Ailkges. This Act has been applied to 265 vilkges; 
small towns may adopt similar measures on their own initiative 
when they are under municipal control. It would be difflcuk 
to assert that any marked improvement in conservancy has 
hitberlo resulted from the initiative of munkipalities or village 
committed; but improvements in the watei^supply can cer¬ 
tainly be claimed fts a sign of advance in the co-se of many 
municipalities. More than this cauriot be esipocted until the 
mass of the population have learned to connect the prevention 
of epidemic diseases with cleanly habits and a due regard 
for the sources of the drinking water supply, instcaid of attri¬ 
buting them to the actions of malevolent deities who axe to 
be propitiated by offerings and penances. In iSgx a Sanitary 
Board, wbicb is now^ under the presidency of the Surgeon- 
General, was constituted to advise local b^ies on measures 
for improving local sanitation h For ordinar}^ administrative 
purposes the Sanitary Commissioner Lb assisted by five Deputy- 
Sanitary Commissioners and one Vaccination Supennteudent, 
who are placed in charge of an equal number of circles^ and 
are entrusted with the superk'^ision of vaccination as w'cll as 
of all sanitary measures. ITic Superintendent of Vaccination 
for the Presidency circle works only ir^ Bombay City. 

The topographical survey of the Presidency, conducted by Sarrey. 
parties under the orders of the Government of Indio, com- 
uienced in the cold season of By 1904, nearly the 

whole of the Presidency had b&en mapped^ and maps are 
obtainable on r, 3^ 4, and S inch scoJeSi 

Revenue or cadastral surveys^ undertaken as a basis for land 
assessmentj date from the reign of Akbar, in whose lirrre over 
y,000,000 acres in Gu>ar 3 t were measured in connexion with 
the revenue system of Todar Mai (1575)^ Tn the time of Shlh 
Jah^Ln this sun'ey was extended to the Deccan, The first 
surv^ey for which records are available is that undenaken by 
the Bijapur SultSus at the end of the sixteenth century* ITiis 
survey formed the basis of rorenuc assessments till rSr7, 
though the original mcasurementB were partly revised by Sivajt 
as the country pas-sed under the sway of the MarSthas. In 
j3i 5 the systematic survey of the land for revenue purposes 
lA'OS commenced by the Bombay Government and continued 
till 2; 901. Every field separately shown in the rev*tnue accounts 
Was entered tn the maps prepared by ihe Survey department, 
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each roAp reoardirtg the lands of one village; These 
form a permanent record of the land of the Presidenej^ sub¬ 
ject to such periodic rer^nsioti as is reQuirrf by the coitstrwciion 
of roads and railways, the Mtension of v iUage site^ the eroctioo 
of new dwellbg-places, and the like- For this work of revision 
the village officers arc being gradually instructed in the art of 
cadastral uieasureinent under the trained supervision of the 
Inspectors of the Agricultural department, the special survey 
department having been abolished on the completion of the 
settlement work entrusted to in Eventually it is intended that 
the village officers, on whom the duty fiiiis of entering duly 
authorized corrections in the vdlage records of tenure and 
rights, should follow the corrected entry by a corresponding 
correction of the vilhige map, thus relieving the Agricultural 
inspeciors of the work of keeping these maps up to date; 

Wmm. Lands under the control of the Forest department are spe¬ 
cially demarcated and mapped at the time of forest settlement 
operations, when the decision is amvod at regarding their 
retention in or exclusion from forest* Maps of certain valm 
able Government forest lands are prepared on a scale of 
S inches 10 the mile. About 3,084 square miles in the Cen¬ 
tral circle had been mapped in this manner up to 1903-4. 

Eiblbfr Sir J. M- Campbell: B&m^ay Ga^lfe^rs (Bombay, 

1877-1901)*—Grant rhjflT: of the Mahrattas, 3 vols, 

([Sa6}«—James Forbes ^ Oriental 4 vols. (1813).— 

M. G* Ramde ^ Rise the MarafAn Basfer (Bombay, 1900)* 
—A* K, Forbes: Ras Mala^ s voIa (1856).—J* S- Cotton: 
Afountsluarf El/himtane (Ojtford, i^g2).—Rffartt m the 
Census af Bombay^ 1872, tSSi, iSgi, and Reports m 

Famine in Bombay^ 1896-7 and t^a-i.—Stafutiiai Aths, 
Bombay FtYsidemy (second edition, 1906). Official Mono¬ 
graphs on Brass-tvorhsrrg', Fo/lery and Class-mahin^f Zfyts 
j and Ifyein^^ C&ftan FabrieSf Siih Fabries^ JYaa/ien FabrtVs, 
Lta/Aer-uvrhin^, lYMi-eaeving^ I^fy-earL'i\^, Sfone^tving-^ 
GaU- and Si/irer^teforhing. 


tad LB L Djstsidutiom or Popdi^tion, Bombay Pbcsipkncv, igpi 
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TABLE II 

Statistics of Acricultuke je^ the Bo^ibav PRESiDEDfCY, 
ocLiTDtNG Native Statics 

(In ipqiure mtitt) 
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Table III, Prices or Chiet Grains jh the Boh bay 
pREStDElSCV AT SIX SELECTEU CkKTRES 
(In iccn per 
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TABLE IV (fvffftntigd) 
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TABLE V 

TfcADE or THE Bo^l^V pRESIDENCV WITH OTHER PROVINCES AND 

States or India for 1890-1, 1900-1, and 19&3-4 

(In thoiuudft or iqpm) 
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TABLE VI 

PhiWCIPAL SOUIICES OF PROViffClAL REVENUE IN THE BOMBAV 
Presidency 
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TABLE VU 

Principal Heads of PRovmctAt Expenditdre 

1E4 THE BOMfiAV PRESIDENCY 
(Tfl tEicmubdi of fnpm] 
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TABLE IX. Income anp Expenditure op Bombav 
District Munjcipai-ities 
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Income and Expenditure op Bombay District Boards 
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TABLE XI, Police Statistics im the Boheav 
Peesipzncy {British Distbicts) 
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M££>iCAL Statistics in the Bombav PfiEiiDENcv (iNCLUDiHa 
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TRIBES. MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, LAKES 
AND CANALS, AND HISTORIC AREAS 

Origin util Bhil Tribes, The.— The name Bhilla seems to occur for 

first time about a.d. 6oo. It is supposed to be derived 
from the Dravidwn word for a bow^ which is the chariicLerisiic 
weapon of the tribe kno™ as Bh\L The BhSla seem to be 
Ihc ‘l^yfimies" of Ctcsios (400 11. c.), and the /hitArnfai and 
PAy/A/af of Ptolemy 150) ; but the name by which they 
are at present known cannot be traced far back in Sanskrit 
literature. The Pulitida tribe is tnenlioned in the Aitarcya 
Br^hmana and in the edicts of Asoha, but Its identlfkcation 
with the Bhlla rests on much later authorities. The Bhlls ate 
^ often mentioned as fos or allies in the history of Anhilvadjl^ 
and they preceded the Musalmilns at both Ahmadibtd and 
Champantr, To this day it is necessary to the recognition of 
cerlain Kijput chiefs that they should be marked on the brow 
with a BhlPs bloods In unsettled times the Bhlb were bold 
and crafty robbers^ and the Mar^thlls treated tbeiti with great 
harshness. The htsl step to tlieir reclaniation was the forma¬ 
tion of the Bhll Agencies in the Khlndesh District of the 
Bombay Presidency in 1825. 

^ Gwigra- The home of the BhUs is the hfity country between Abu and 
Asirgaih, from which they ha^-e spread westward and southward 
into the plains of Gujarat and the Kortliem Deccan, and lately, 
under pressure of famine, even to Sind* The Bhlls hare been 
settled in this part of India from time immemoTial. They are 
found in considerable numbers only in the Bombay Presidency, 
Rajputilna, and Central India, At the Census of igoi the 
Bhlls numbered igi9S,843, distributed as follows:— 

ISombiy . , ■ * % I ^ 5^843 

Cmtat ladU 

Elitwkerc ^ . . * 8a,iB[ 

GcDcnt Some of the Bhll clans have adranced a claim to be con- 

Ehur^icr- sidcred as Kijpuls, but it is only within the last eighty years 
that the settlement and opening up of the country has tended 
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strongly to merge them in the general Hindu population. It is 
not easy to deserfbe ^ tribe that includes every stage of civlll- 
zntiotip from the wild 3 )unter of the hills to the orderly and 
hard-working peasant of the lowlands, A further dllBoiiUy 
arises from the fact that the name Bhll is often given to half- 
wild tribes, such os Chodhrls, DltlnL^, Dhodias^ KAthodis, 
Konkn^s, and Virlis, who do not seem to be true Bhik, The 
typical Hhil is small, dart, broad-nosed, and ugly, but well built 
and active. The men wear a cloth round ihetr long bail, 
another round their waist* and a third as a wrap, and carry a bow 
and arrows or an asc. The women dress like low-class Hindus^ 
but plait their hair in three tails, and w^ear large numbers of 
brass or tin rings on their arms and legs* They live in huts of 
wattic-and daub surrounded by a bamboo fence* each standing 
by itself on high ground. Each settlement has a hereditary 
headman who is under the chief {aaiA) of the district, 

to whom all owe military semet When necessity arises, they 
are gathered by a peculiar shrill cry known as ht/Jti* Scattered 
over alE these local divisions are more than 40 or exoga- 
inous clous, each of which has a totem tree or animaL The 
true Bhlls do not appear to have any eudogamous sub-tribes, 
though such seem to have arisen in Khandesh owing to 
diderences of dialect, the adoption of Hindu custcius in the 
matter of food, or conversion to Isllm. UTiether the Bhfls ever 
possessed any Language of their own is unknowre At present 
they all speak a mixed dialect of GujorltJ and Rljjasthlnl, with 
some borrowing from Marathi, and a sl^ht admixtuie of 
Mundt words. 

I’hc Bhlls are hunters and woodmen; but most now grow Bsenbay. 
a little rice or maize to eke out their diet of game, roots, and 
fruits, and keep goals and fowls for feasts and sactiftces. In 
times q£ dllftculty* they will eat beef, but not the horse, rat, 
snokCt or monkey. They are truthful and honest, but thriftless, 
excitable, and given to drink. They pay no respect to 
lirdhmansor to the Hindu gods, except Devi, nor do they build 
temples. ITiey reverence and swear by the moon (Barbij), but 
chiefly wofship Vaghdeo the ^tiger-god * and ghosts, for which 
every settlement has its or ^god-yard* with wooden 

benches for the ghosta to perch or. Here they ofTer goals and 
Cocks with much feasting and drinhipg, and dedicate earthen 
borses and tigers in fiiUlliuent of a vow. They have mediums 
called of their own uibe» whose business it is to fmd the 

spirit or the w^itch that has caused any calamity* iV'itchcs are 
detected by swinging the suspected woman from a tree or by 
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throwing her into a stream. Each group of villages Ims a. rfAs/j 
or bardt who supplies music at weddings and funentls, and 
keeps the genealogies of the leading BhilSi Each village al'H> 
has a r^fl 4 whO! 9 C chief diiif ia to offieiate ai a funeral fe^t 
(> 5 cr//j), l*hcy cetebmte the HoU at the spring equi nos with 
fcasUng and drinkings at which every man of the village must be 
present. At this festival fire-walking is pracrised In fulfilment 
of vowSt ^^d a sort of mock fight takes place between men and 
women. The Dasahra or autumn equinos and the Divali are 
kept with dancc» song, and foastingH In the month of Shrdvan 
a stone representing the small-pox goddess is worshippedp and. 
the first of the young grass is cuh with feasting in the ^ god-yard.^ 
The hancst (October-November) is marked by a feast in 
honour of the * father-god,' who has a special seat at 

Depgarh EfUiya in the Rewfi Kaniha Agenc}', where the 
resort for a month in every twelfth year. Occasional sacrifices 
k nown as ja or jaiar are offered to stay an epidemic. Atioiher 
methfxl 13 to pass on a scapegoat and a toy cart^ into which the 
disease has been charmed^ from village to village. I'he w'omen 
steal and kill a bulTaJo from the next village as a charm for rain. 
ITie chief domestic ritea take place at marriage and death. 
Maniagc is commonly between adults* and may be arranged 
either by themselves or by the parents. 'Inhere is a sort of 
Gretna Green at Posina In Maht KSnthm Betrothal is scaled 
with draughts of liquon A bride price is usualp but may be 
paid oflF by personal service for a term of years, during which 
husband and wife arc allowed to live together- Sexual licence 
before marriage is connived at* and the marriage lie ia loose; 
not only U divorce or second marriage easy for the husbandj 
but a wife may live with any other man who is willing to keep 
her and to repay to her husband his marriage expenses. 
Widow marriage is common* especially with the huabantfs 
younger brother. The dead are disposed of either by burning 
or by burial. The fonner method is the commoner, but the 
latter seems the more primitive* and ia always employed in the 
case of J^ung children or those who have died of small pox. 
Ccwjk€?d food Is placed on the bier and Idi half-way to the 
burning or burial-ground, [n cose of burial ihe head is laid to 
the south and food put in the mouth. The grave of a chief is 
opened after two mont hs and the face of the dead man painted 
with ikI lead* after which the grave 13 again closed A atone 
carved with a human figure on horseback is set up in the * god- 
yard' to the memory of any leading Bhll. A death-dinner 
(i^jiVn) takes place as soon after the death as the family can 
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afford it, the guests sometimes numbering two or three ihousaod. 
Throughout the feast the raval sin^ songs, and offerings are 
made to a small brazen horse which is held on a sab'er by the 
chief mourner, and is the vehicle for the ghost of the dead man. 

The Bhlls believe firmly bi omens, witchcraft, and the evil eye, 
to which last they trace most cases of sickness. 

In Central India tlieie are m ore llvan loo esogamous divisions 
of the nhlls. Th^' may in theory many freely outside the 
esogantous section, but in practice the MUnpur and SStpurt 
Bhlls rarely inteTiearry. Tattooing is common, but the se^ 
totem may not be represflflted. The hereditary headman is 
known as ftrrprV When performing the death ceremony, he 
wearsa/mrr^, made of coarse thread. This is the only occasion 
on which the saered thread is worn. 1 be Bhlls here seldom 
cat beef. 

In Rjf jpuiana the Bhlls differ little from the main body of the Riipmiiw. 
tribe found within the limits of the Bombay Presidency. They 
are most niiinetotis in the south and south-west, but are found 
everywhere except in the eastern States, In 1901 two-thirds of 
them were in the two States of MeW'ir and B^nswata. The 
practice of marking the brow of a new Rajput chief, alluded to 
above, was formerly followed in Mewlr, iJungarpur, and B3ns- 
wlra, but fell into desuetude in the fifteenth century. The 
reclamation of the RaipuiSna Bhlls was contemporaneous 
with the fonnalion of the Khindesh Bhll A^ncies, and was 
follow'cd sixteen years later by the establishment of the 
Meu'&r Bbll Corps, which was one of the few native r^- 
ments in RSjpuUna that stotid by their British olEi^ts during 
the mutiny. Service in the Mewir Bhll Corps is now so 
popular that the supply of recruits largely exceeds the demand. 

I'hc Mewir Bhlls consider ibemselves superior to the Central 
Indian BhUs, and will neither cat nor tniertnatiy with them. 

VS*ith the Gujarat Bhlls, on the other hand, inlcrmairiage is 
permitted 

The Bhilalas, or mixed Bhll and RAjput iri^ num^red Tte 
144,413 in 1901, being found for the most port within the limits 
of Cetitral India, in the States of the Bhopawar Agency. The 
higher classes of BhiUlas differ in no essential points ftom 
Hindus of the lower orders, on whom, how^r, they profess to 
look down. They have neither the simplicity nor the truth¬ 
fulness of the pure Bhll They are the local aristocracy of the 
Vindhyas, and the scKahcd BhQmia landowners in BhopHwar 
are all of this class, the of Onkir M3ndh3ta in the Central 
Provinces being regarded as their leading representative. In 
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Central India the Bhililas consist of two main groups,^ the ^d1 
and Chhoti, which do not intermarry, but am divided into 
numerous estQgamaus septs. They eat fieshi eiccept beef* 
but their usual food is millet bread and jungle producCii 
with or maize boiled in buttermilks Uke the Bhlls, 

they arc firm believers in omens and witcbciaft- Their rnost 
sacred mtli is by RewS the tutelary godd^ of the 

Narbada river. 

KoUs.—The various tribes that bear this name differ very 
greatly in chaniGief artd origin. They are chiefly found in the 
Sombay Presidency, throughout Gujarat, and in the northern 
parts of the Deccan and Konkan, and also in the States of 
Hyderabad, R^jputam, and Central India. In the Punjab 
and United Provinces large numbers of Korls or Rolls are 
found, who are chiefly weavers or labouiert It is doubtful 
whether these are connected in any way with the Koha of 
Western and Central India. At the Bombay Census of igor. 

persons returned tbcmscH'ca as Kolls^ and many of 
the Caster ihat bear other names have a strain of KoW blood, 
whereas in Western Gujarat the Rolls have so strong an in- 
fusion of northern blood as to be scarcely distinguishable from 
Rajputs. In the cast of Gujarat no very clear line can be 
drawn between them and the Bhils ; and in the Konkan the 
Roll passes into the Runbt by insensible gradations. No 
satisfactory history or derivation of the name Roll has yet 
been given. The Xffht or JCoAsar/as of Sanskrit epic poetry 
are probably the Rols of the Eastern VindhyaSt and the 
of the Panchatantra is a weaver like the Rorfs of Northern 
India. The name Roll does not seem to occur before the 
Musaiman period, and is disliked by the tribe in Rajputilna 
and Northern Gujarih These facts lend colour to the sugges¬ 
tion that it is derived from the Turk! word a * slave.' 

But, whatever be the origin of the nam^ it seems probable 
that the oldest element in the caste teprcsenis the aborigines 
of the open country and the coast, as distinguished from the 
primitive tribes of the htlk and forcsls. 

In Cujarflt there are four leading divisioDS of Rolls, which 
do not as a rule eat together or mtermany. Of these, the 
highest and most widely spread are the Talahdas^ also called 
Dharllos, who not infrequently intermarry with RJijputs, and 
are reputed peaceable and skilful husbandmen* Next to them 
come the ChunvfliiyOs of Viramg’liti, whcHe leaders are somc^ 
times recogniied os Riljputs, while the rank and file difl^er but 
little tom Bhlls. Though now mostly settled, they were known 
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60m 10 t&ts daring plunder^r^ The K hints also difTer 
little from BhllSi and had their first home in Rewl Klntha, 
whence a large bdd^ was tmnsjjortcd to CimiLr in the four- 
teenth century. The Plcanvldiyas of the district round Old 
Anhilvida are looted down upon by the other sections because 
they eat buffalo meat, and closely resemble Ehlls and Vaghris. 
The stiain of northern blood is strongest in Kaihiawtr, where 
the Kolls difTer hardly at all from the Babrils, Mets^ Ravalia% 
and and join in the worship of the Baloth goddess 

Hingtaj. There is a functional subtle of KoU fishers and 
boatmenp settled all along the coasts qf Kitlndwir and Gujartt, 
which IB sometimes classed as separate fiomp and somctiiiies 
as a subdivision oft the Mlchhis or the Khitryls. AU these 
sections of KollS are subdivided into eKo^mous Claris^ ™ny 
of which bear Rajput names. Gujarftt Kolls eat fishp fiesK 
and opiurn^ drink liquor^ and smoke lobaccow They wonhip 
chiefly the gods Indra and Hatmal^ the goddesses Hinglaj 
and Khodi?[r^ and the river Mahl, and have a strong belief iti 
ghosts and omens. Children are not married before twelve 
years of age. Marriages are arranged by the parent^ who pay 
gr«il respect to certain omens. Widows may remarry, and so 
may unwidowed wives with the first husband's ccmseni. In. 
some parts marriage of a widow with her husband’s younger 
brother is not uncommon. Divorce is allowed. The dead, 
except infanta, are burnt, and on the eleventh day after death 
worship is paid to a stone into which the ghost is supposed 
10 have entered. 

The Marlthl speaking Kolls of the Konkati and Decani also 
have four endogjamous divisions. Of these the Son-Kolis are 
confined to the coast tract* and arc fishermen and sailors. 
They are closely connected with the Agrl% and have a mr 
or chief headman who lives at Alfbagi The men affect 
a cap of rod cloth scalloped over the forehead, and the martied 
women wear glass bangles on the left arm only, ihosc of the 
right arm being tbrowm into the sea at marnage to save the 
husband from the dangers of the deep. The ^lalhilTi Kunam 
or PJnbhari Kolte are found in large numbers in ThSna Dis¬ 
trict, where they aro husbandmen, and more sparsely in the 
Deccan, whore they are boatmen, waier-Hcamers, and minisieni 
in the temples of Mahadco* They cat wjth Kunbls* from 
whom in the Konkan they can hardly be disringuiahcd. The 
Raj* Dongari^ or Mahadeo Kolls claim to have come alxsut 
Tjoo from the Nizamis country, where they are strong. The 
chief of Jawhaj in Tliina belongs to thb secUon, which is 
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crote warlike than the others ^ J 

ous for turbulence and gang robbenes. Abos-c the ‘jjj 

chief centre tnts formerly at Junnar. They are now 
husbandmen. The Dbor Kolis we looked down «t«'' 
other sections because they eat beef, and ate ali^etber of 
a lower type. Each of the three higher sections i» divided 
into a number of esogamous family st«ks 
descent from the sage V«ltnlki, author of ^e Jamajan^ 
Infant marriage is practised chiefly by c j ^ ^ 

sections allow the rcmaniage of widows, but only at nigh^ ai^ 
with maimed rites, A widow must matry out of ber first hus¬ 
band's Ml Divorce is allowed only by Rlj K^ts. All 
worship various forms of Siva, and m ‘j! 
local gods and ghosts known as Hirv-a, ChitJl, \ Jghdeo, At. 
with oflTerinjp of fowls, goats, and liquor. 1 hey bebeve firm^ 
in witchemft and omens. The marriage ntes are conducted 
by Biahmans. The dead, except In cases of cholera, are 
burnt, but the RSj Kolb sometimes bury, and employ 
in the funeral rites. OlTerinFt are made to the d^d from 
eleven to thirteen days after dcatit, and yearly m the month 


of Bhidrapada, r j 

In Cential India the KoUs are almost entirely confined to 
the Midwa side. They live as a rule by agriculture and differ 
little from the ordinary Kunbl, The Census of igoi shows 
the following dlstribotion of the tribe throughout India;— 


Domld7 - + 

Cenlftil laiia 
Raj,p(Uliiaa . 
Otlur - 


. 1 pTT^, 9 ^I 

. . »8t,3t(S 

, . * 3 a ,$93 

. , 3 *,i 48 

. . 103.060 

Total 1,4 >9,474 


Kirthar Range.—A mountain range forming the ^nndaiy 
between Smd and the JhalawSn cotmlry in Baluchistan, be¬ 
tween 26“ 13' and 28' 36* N. and 67'' n' and 67® 40 E- 
From the point where the Mala river debouches mto the 
Kachhi plain, the rangje runs almost due south for a dulai^ 
of 100 miles in a series of parallel ridg« of bare rocky bills. 
At intervals similar ranges run athwart Ihcia, The ofisboots 
tail off south-eastwards into Karachi District, but a single line 
of low hilts extends as far as Cape Monre. The greatest breadth 
is about 60 miles. The highest point is the Zardak peak 
(7,430 feet), and another fine peak is the Kuta ka kabar, or 
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KutiL'jchkibaT, j.e. *the dag^s toiiib * (6,878 f«l)’ The prindpal 
oiT^hoo^i is the Lnkhi range. The Kirthor bills are pierced by 
the Kd^chi or G 3 j riTer in a fine goi^e, and the chJer are 

known ai the Harbab^ Phnaip Rohel* and Garre. These hills 
give their natinc to the Ktrlhar geological group of Nummulitic 
limestone, which is found on ihcif crtsiSp overlaid hy Tertiary 
rocks of Njlii and G 3 j beds, ibe former being soft sandstone 
and the latter a hard dark-browri limestone exposed on the 
Gij liver. The tribes residing in the Klrthar are the ^fani 
and Jamclli Balochp Jamot and Chuta Jats^, and some Khb 
diini and SAssoli BrShnis, They subsist chiefly by tend- 
mg flocks, and by exporting the dwarf-palim 

Sind ibex and mountain sheep arc fairly pleti- 
tifub and both black heart and leopards are occasionally 
met with. 

Lakht Htlla (ZdJhl.—An offshoot of rhe KIrthar RaKce 
in the Kotri faMit of Karachi District, Sind, Eombfly, The 
Lakhi is the most easterly of a number of hill ranges in the 
western part of Sind, extending between Baluchistan and the 
alluvial tract of the Indus^ and also between the desert of 
ShikSrpur and Karachi. length of range^ about 50 miles; 
greatest cicvalionp 1,500 to 2,000 feet; sttuaiion (centre), 
a6* N. and 67"^ 50^ ELr the latitude of the noithem limit being 
a6* to' and of the southern 25* The hilla are for the 
most pan of recent formation! containing marine remains in 
great quantities- Huge lisstircs, appareniiy produced by earth¬ 
quake^ traverse the range \ and the frequent ooturrence ot 
hot springs and sulphurous eshalations is a sign of voteamc 
action. Some parts, again, appear to be of more ancient 
formadon, as they yield lead, antimony, and copper The 
whole tract is wild and dreary. Kear the town of Sehwln the 
l^khi range terminates abruptly on the Indus, in a nearly 
perpendicular face of rock 600 feet high, whEch prraents an 
imposing api^earance from the 

SaLtpur&s (or Satpur^)*—A range of hills in the cent re of 
Induu 4 ^ 1 ie namep which is modern^ origismUy belonged only 
to the hills which divide the Narbadi and TApti valleys in 
NimOr (Central Provinces)* and which were styled the 
or " seven sons ^ of the V indbyan mouotatns. Another dcrlii'a^ 
tion is from s 3 //^ura (^sevcnfolds ^ referring to the numerous 
parallel ridges of the range. The term SitpuriLs Is now, how¬ 
ever, customarily applied to the whole range which, com- ^ 
mencing at Anurkontak in Rewah, Ccntml India (2 3*^ 41''N. 
and 81° 48^ E-), runs south of the Naibada river nearly dowTi 
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10 the western ctjost I'he SatpuHii are someumes, but 
com^tly, included under the VIndhj'a laiige^ ^Taking Aniar- 
kantak as the estslcm l>oundar3v *be ^tpuras eJStend from east 
to wiisl for about 600 tnilesp and m their greatest width, where 
they stretch down to Berilrp exceed 100 miles front north to 
south, shape of the range bs aimost triangular. From 

Artiaikantak an outer ridge {Maikala) runs south-west for 
about 100 mtles to the S4feiekri hiUs in B^lagbflt District 
(Central l^rodnces), thus forming as it were the head of the 
range which, shrinking as it proceeds westward from a broad 
Ubie-tand to two parallel ridges, ends^ so far as the Central 
Ftovinces are Goncemed, at the famous hih foctrciSS of Aslr- 
garb. Beyond this point the Rijpipla hills, which separate 
the valley of the ^^a^bad^ from that of the Taptip complete the 
chain as far as the Western GhSls. On the table-land com¬ 
prised between the northern and southern faces of the range 
are situated the District of Mandlii, and part of Ballglillt, 
SeonL, ChbindwIrgL, and Betill. 

Gcotopcul The supcrfieial stratum covering the main SAtpuri range is 

formation, trappcaoj but in pjirts of the Ceniral Provinces crystalline 
rocks are uppermost, and over the Pachmaiht hills sandstone 
Is also uncovered+ In MandLi the higher peaks sre capped 
with laterite. On the north and south the approaches to the 
Sltpurls are marked as far west as Turanmll by low lines of 
foot-biha. These are succeeded by the steep slopes leading 
up to the summit of ihe plateau, traversed in all directions 
by narrow deep ravines, hollowed out by the action of the 
streams and rivers, and covered throughout their extent w’iih 
forest. 

FcaiTirei of Portions of the SaipurA plateau consist, as in MandLi and 

tbcpkicatt. of CbhindwAra, of a rugged mass of hills hurled 

together by % clean io action, But the greater part is an undu¬ 
lating table-land, a successioti of bare stony ridges and narrow 
fertile A^alleys, ifrto which the soil has been depusiicd by 
drainage In a few level lracts,as in the ^\ky% of the Mjlchna 
and Sampna near Betfll, and the open plain between Sconl 
and Clihindwam, Urere are exlenrivc areas of productive kniL 
Scattered over the plateau, isolated fiat^topped hills rise 
abruptly from the plain* The scenery of the northern and 
southern hiJUas observed from the roads which traverse them, 
is of temarkabk beauty. The drainage of the Sdtpurts is 
carried off on the north by the Narbada, and on the south by 
the \\ aingangS, Waidhi* and Tipti, all of which have their 
source in these hilk. 
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^ The highest peaks are contained in the nDithem rangCp HelishE, 
rising ^brupUy from the ^-alley of the Narhadil, and goiemlly 
sloping dwn to ihe plateau; but towards the west ibe soutbem 
range has the greater elevatioiL Another noUccabJe feature 
is a number of small Lahie-lands lying among the hills at a 
greater height than the btaJk of the plateau. Of these, J^ach- 
(3,530 feet) and Chikalda in Betir (3,664 feet) Iwve 
been formed into hill statbns; white Kaigarh (2,300 feet) in 
miSghat District and Khamta in Betilt (3,300 feet) ore fatncua 
^iag and breeding grounds for cattle, Dhupgarh {4,454 feet) 

IS the highest point on the range, and there are a few others of 
o%^r 4,000 feel. Among the peaks that rise from 3,000 to 
ji&Do feet above sca^levelp the grandest is TuitAxiiiAL (Bombay 
Prcsidencj,')^ a long, rather narrow table-land 3,300 feet above 
the sea and about 16 square miles in area, W'^cst of thb the 
moutitainous Land presents a Hiill-hke appfisiztmce towards both 
the Narbada on the north and the Tspd on the southK On 
the eastern side# the TSsdin VaJi (CeniraJ India) eommands 
a magnificent view of the surrounding country. The general 
height of the plateau is about 2,000 feet. 

'Fbe bilk and slopes are clothed with forest esrending over ParotE. 
some thousands of squ^e miles; but much of this is of little 
valucp owing to unrestricted fellings prior to the adoption of 
a system of conservancyp and to the shifting cnUhaiion prac¬ 
tised by the aboriginal tribes, which led to patches being 
annually cleared and burnt dowTu The most v^uable forests 
are those of si/ {Si&rra r&^us/a} on the eastern hills^ and teak 
on the westr 

The SatpurU Hilts have formed in the past a refuge for IlitI iriEin. 
aborigitial or Dravidian tribes driven out of the plains by tlie 
ad^-auce of Hindu cisilization. Here they retired, and occu- 
pied the stony and barren slopes which the new settlers, wiih 
the rich lowlands at their dispo^b disdained to cultivate; and 
here they still rear their light nins crops of millets which are 
scarcely more than grass, barely tickling the soil with the 
plough, and eking out a scanty subsistence with the toots and 
fruits of the forests and the pursuit of game. The 
the wildest of these tribes, have even now scaicely attained to 
the rudiments of cultivation; but the GotkIs the KorkUs, 
and the BhIi.s have made some progress by contact with their 
Hindu neighbours. 

The open plateau has for two or three centuries been peopled C-oaunii4ii- 
by Hindu immigrants } but it is only in the last fifty years that 
travelling has been rundered safe and easy# by the constructioa 
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of irealled mads winding up ihe steep passes and eniying 
wheeled traffic to pass over the heavy land of the vallQfs- Tt 
then such trade as eniated was conducted by nomad Bao^irils 
on pack-buUaclts. The first milway across the Siltputi plateau, 
ii narrow-gauge extension of the Bengal-Kagpur ^e from 
Gondii to JubbulpOK, has recently been opened. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, from Bombay to Jubbulpo^ runs 
through a breach in the range just east of Aatrgarh, while the 
Botnbay-Agra rqad crosses farther to the west. ^ 

Ghlts, The (etymologically, 'a pass through a mountain, 
or 'landing-stairs from a river’; in this case the 'pa^' or 
' landir^-stairs' from the coast to the inner plateau). Two 
ranges of mountains, forming the eastern and the western 
walls which support the triangular table-land of Southern India. 
The Eastern Gbits run In fragmeniary spurs and ranges dowm 
the sail side of the Peninsula, receding inland and living 
broad tracts between tbeir base and the coasL The tVestern 
Ghats form the great sea-wall for the west side of the Peninsula, 
with only a narrow strip between them and the shore. At one 
point they tise in precipices and headlands out of the ocean, 
and truly loot like colossal * latrding-stairs' from the sea. 
The Eastern and the Western Ghlts meet at an angle in the 
Nflgiris, and so complete the three sides of the interior table- 
land. The imer plateau has an elevation seldom eneecding 
2,000 to 3,000 feeL Its best-known hills are the Nllgins 
('blue mountains’), which contain the summer capital of 
Madras, Oolacamund (7,ooo foct). The highest point is 
Anairnudi peak in Travancorc State (S, 83 J Teet), while Do^- 
betta in the Nllgiri District reaches 8,760 feet. This wide 
region of highlands sends its waters chiefly to the cast coast. 
The drainage from the northern edge of the threfrsided table¬ 
land enclosed by the Ghats falls into the Ganges. The Nar¬ 
bada runs along the soulhem base of the Vindhy^ which form 
that edge, and carries their drainage due west into the Gulf 
of Cambay. The Tipti flows almost parallel to the Narbada, 
a little to the southward, and bears to the same gulf the waters 
from the SaTPURi Hills. Rut from this point, proceeding 
southwards, the Western Ghlts rise into a high unbroken 
barrier between the Bombay coast and the rainfall of the inner 
table-land. I'he drainage has therefore to make its way right 
across India to the eastwards, now twisting round hill rangi^ 
now rushing down the valleys between them, until the rain 
which the Bombay sea-breew has dropped upon the Western 
Chits filially foils info the Bay of Bengal- In this way the 
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three great nvers of the Madras Presidency—the GcMdlvafi^ 
Kistna, and Canvery—rise in the mountains overhanging 
the Bombay coast, and traverse the whole breadth of the 
central table-land before they reach the ocean on the extern 
shores of India. 

The entire geography of the tiro coasts of the Peninsula 
is determined by the ehoracterisiics of these two mountain 
ranges. On the east, the country is com|wrattve!y openp and 
everywhere accessible to the spread of civilization. It is here 
that all the great kingdoms of Southem India fixed their 
capitals. Along the west, only a narrow strip of lowland 
intervenes between the barrier range and the sea board. The 
inhabitants are cut off from communication with the inleriorp 
and have been left to develop a dviLmdon of iheit own. 
Again, the east coast is a compaTatively dry n^on. Except 
in the deltas of the great riversp the crops are dependent upon 
a local rainfall which tardy exceeds 40 inches in the year. 

The soil is poor, the geoerai elevation high, and the mountains 
are not profusely covered with forcsL In this region the chief 
aim of the Forest department is to preserve a sufficient supply 
of trees for fuel. On the west all these physical conditions 
are revetsed. The rivers are mere hUbtorrentSp but the south¬ 
west monsoon brings an unfailing rainfall in such abundance 
as to clothe even the hill slopes of the southem portion with 
a most luxuriant vegetation- The annual fall all along the 
coast from Surat to MaJabar averages too inchesp which in- 
ersLses to 300 inches high up among the mountainSr IiV hat 
the western coast loses In regutor^ cultivation it gains in the 
natural wealth of ita primaevEl forest^ which display the most 
magnificent sccncxy io all India and supply most i.'aluable 
timber. 

(For further information Ghats, EASTEnsf, and Ghats^ 
iVESTTiaN*) 

Ghitts, Western p—A range of mountains about 
miles in length, forming ibc western boundary of the Deccan 
and the watershed between the rivers of Beninsular India^ denej, 
' The Sanskrit name is Sahyldri, The range, which will be 
treated here with reference to its course through Bombay. 
Mysore and Coorg, and Madras, may be said to hc^pn at the 
Kundaibiiri pass in the south-weslem comer of the Khindesh 
District of the Bombay Prestdencyt though the htlla tbai run 
eastward from the pass to Chimtinat and overlook^ the lower 
TOpti volley^ belong to the same system. From Kimdaibiri 
6^ K. end 74"" E.) the chain runs southward with an 
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uvenigfi elevalioB which seldom exceeds feet, in e line 

HMighly pardlel with the coast, from which its distAiice varies 
from JO to 6 $ miles. For about loo miles, up to a point near 
Trimbah, its direction is somewhat west of south j and it is 
flanked on the west the thickly wooded and unhealthy 
lable-land of Peint, Mokhada, and Jawhir (1,500 feet), which 
forms a slop and a barrier between the Konkan lowlands 
and the plateau of the Deccan (about J,c»o feet). South of 
Trimbafc the scarp of the western face is more abrupt; and 
for somites, as far os the Malsej pass, the trend is south-by- 
east. chauginfi to south*by~vr esl bom Mhlsej to K-handSla and 
vagjat (60 miles), and again to south-byHeaat from here until 
the chain passes out of the Bombay Presidency into Mysore 
near Cersoppa (14* 10* N, and 74 ° 5 ®^ astern 

side the Gbits ±row nut tnaity spurs or lateral ranges that 
run from west to cast, and divide from one another the valley's 
of the Godavari, Bblma, and Kisttia river systems. The 
chief of these crMS-ranges are — the Satualas, between the 
Tipti and Godavari valleys; the two ranges that break off 
from the main chain near Harischandfagarh and run south- 
eastwards into the Niiim’s Dominions, enclosing the triangulai 
plateau on which Ahmednagar stands, and which U the 
watershed between the Godlvari and the BhTma; and the 
Mohadco range, that runs eastward and southward from 
Kam&lgarh and passes into the barren uplands of Atpidi and 
Jath, forming the watershed between the Bhtma and the 
Kistna systems. Korth of the latitude of Cos, the Bombay 
jiart of the range consists of eocene trap and basalt, often 
capped with laterite, while farther south are f^rd such older 
rocks as gneiss and transitiortal sandstortes. ''^'hc Oat-topped 
I hills, often crowned with bare wall-like masses of basalt or 
laterite, are clothed on their lower slopes with jungles of teak 
and bamboo in the north ; with jamM {Eu^eaia/amMct»a% 
ain {Ttrminalta rtfjjiwiAMa), and nana {La^sfraimut parvi- 
fiora) in the centre; and with teak, black-wood, and'^mboo 
in the south. 

On the main range and its spurs stand a huiydred forts, 

I many of which are famous in MaiStha history. *t’rom north 
to south the most notable points in the range are the Kundai- 
biri pj'B, a very ancient trade route between Broach and the 
Deccan; the twin forts of Salher and Mulher guarding the 
Babhulna pass; Tbimbak at the source of the holy river 
Goddvari; tbevThal pass by which the Bombay-Agra road and 
ftif- Dorthcni branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
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ascend the Pimpri pass, a very old tinde route 

south beUcrun Nlsik aod Kalyin or Soplra, gtiarded by the 
twill forts of Alang and Kukng; Kalsubai (5,427 feel^ the 
highest peak in the mngc; Hariachandragiirh (4.691 feet); 
the Nana pasSf a very old route between Junnar and the 
Kookan; Shivner, ihe fort of Junnat; HhSniashankari at the 
source of the llhTma; Chlkan. an old MusolmSn stronghold; 
the Bor or Khandflla pass, by which the Bombay'Poona road 
and the southern branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway enter tho Deccan, and on or near which are the caves 
of Kondartc^ KStK, Bhlja, and Bedsa; the caves of Kidsur 
and Karsimbla below the Vagji pass; the forts of Sinhgarh 
nnd Purandhar in the spurs south of Poona; the forts of 
Raigarh in the Konkan luid of Pratlpgarh between ihe new 
Fitzgeraldroad and the old Pir pass; the hill station of 
MaKABALii^HWAR {4t7t7 f*Et) Bt the source of the Kistna; 
the fort and town of Ssit^; the KunibhiUli pass leading to 
the old towns of Patau and Karld; the Ambk pass^ through 
which rura the road from Ralnaglri to Kolha|>ur];. the forts 
of Vishalgarh and Fanhaia; the Phonda pass, through which 
runs the road from Deogarh to NapJln]; the Amboli and the 
Rim pa^es, through which run two made roods from Vcn- 
gurla to Belgaum; Castle rock, below which posses the rafb 
way from ^farnvagao to Dh^lrwlr; the Arbail pass on the 
road from Karwar to OhJirwlr; the Devtniane jjass on the 
road from Kumta to HuhlJ; and the Ge-ksoffa Falls on 
the ShaiS^Dtl river. 

On lea^nng the Bombay Presidency, the Western Ghits In Myiofi 
bound the State of Mysore on the west, sepaTating it from Cooeg. 
the Madras District of South Kanawtt and run from Chandni- 
gutti {a>794 feel) in the rifCHtb-wcst to Pushpagiri or the 
Subohmonya hill (5.626 feet) in the north of Coorg, and con¬ 
tinue through Coorg into Madras. In the west of the S^ar 
from Govmrdhanglri to Devakonda, they approach within 
10 milcs^f [he coasL From there they trend south'Bastira.rds.. 
culminating in Kudremukh (6.215 in the south-west of 
KadQr Dktnct* which marks the watershed between the Kistna 
and Cauvery .systemsL They then bend cast and south So 
Coorg. receding to 45 miles from the sea- Here, tooi, nume¬ 
rous chains and groups of lofty hills branch olf from the Ghats 
eastwards, forming the complex serirs of mountain heights 
south of Nagar in the west of KadOr District. Gneiss and 
hornblende schists are the prevailing rocks in this section, 
copped in many places by laieriie* with some bosses of granite. 
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The summits of the hill* are mostly bare, but the sidw ate 
clothed with magnificent evergreen forests. Gfut roads to 
the coast have been made through the following passes . er 
soppa. Kollftr, Hosangadi. and Agumbi in Shimoga Distncl \ 
Bflndh in Kadflr District | Manja«bSd and Bisllc m Hassait 

DistneU ^ ► 

In the Madras Presidency the Western Chits continue m 

the same general direcaon, niniiing southards at a disUnce 
of from 50 to too miles from the sea until they icrminare a 
Cape Comorin, the southernmost ca^mity of India, 
after emerging from Cootg they are joined by the r^gc of the 
Eastern Chits, which sweeps down from the other side ot 
the peninsula.; and at the point of Junction they rise up into 
the high plateau of the Ntlgiris, on which stand the hill 
stations of Ootacamund <7,000 foetX the summer capit^ of 
the Madras Covcmmenl, Coonoor, Wellington, and Koli^ 
giri. and whose lofiiest peaks are Dodabetia (6,760 feet) and 
Makurti (over 8,oOO). 

Immediately south of this plateau the range, which now runs 
between the Districts of Malabar and Coimbatore, is inler- 
rupied by the remarkable P&lgh.’Et Gap, the only break in the 
whole of its length. This is about f6 miles wide, and is 
scarcely more llian i,ooo feel above the level of the sea. 1 he 
Madras Railway runs through it, and it thus forms the chief 
line of oommunwation between the two sides of this part o 
the peninsula. South of this gap the Ghils ttx abreptly again 
to even more than their former height. At iWs point they are 
known by the local name of the Armlmalais, or ‘elephant 
hills,* and the nii«or ranges they here throw off to the west 
and east are called respectively the Nellvampathis and the 
Paini Hills. On the latter is situated the sanitarium of 
Kodaikanal. Thereafter, as they nm down to Cape Comonn 
between the Madras Presidency and the State of Travancote, 
they nesjurne iheii former 

North of the Nllgiri plateau the eastern flank of the range 
merges somewhat gradually into the high plateau of Mysore^ 
but its western slopes rise suddenly and boldly from the low 
coast. South of the PalgltM Gap both the eastern and western 
slopes are steep and rugged. The range here consists through 
out of gneisses of various kinds, Banked in Malabar by pic- 
turesque terraces of laterite which shelve gradually down 
towards the coast. In elevation it varies from 3,000 (o 
g,ooo feet above the sea, and the Anwmudi Peak (8,837 
fMt) in Tfuvaneoie is the highest point in the range and in 
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Southern India. The scenery bore is alwa)^ pictun^uc and 
frequently magnirioon^ the heavy evergreen forest with whieh 
the slopes are often covered adding greatly to their beauty, 
l^e game of alt sorts abounds^ from elephanUp bisoup and 
tigers to the Nllgiri jbes, which is found nowhere else in 
India. 

Considembte areas on the Madras section of the mnge Itave 
been opened up by European capital in the last half-century 
Tor the cultfv-ation of tea, cofiee, cinchonap and cardamom!;^ 
Its forests are also of great commercial valutp bamboo?, black- 
wood (£^/Atr}^a and leak growing with special 

luxuriance. The h^vy forest with which the range is clothed 
is the source of the most valuable of the rivers which traverse 
the drier country to the fast, namely the Cauvery, Vaigoi, and 
T^mbrapami; and the waters of the Periyilr, which until re¬ 
cently flowed uselessly down to the sea on the westp have now 
been turned back by a tunnel through the range and uiiliied 
for irrigation on ita eastern side. 

Before the days of roads end railways the Ghits rendered 
communication between the w'est and east coasts of the Madras 
Presidency a matter of great difliculty; and the result Hrs been 
that the people of the strip of land which lies between them 
and the sea differ widely in appearance,, languaget customs^ 
and laws of inheHtance from those in the eastern part of the 
rresidency. On the range itself^ moreover^ are found se%'cra1 
primitive tribes, among whom may be mentioned the well- 
known Todas of the Nllgirfs, the Kurumbas of the same pkicau, 
and the Kidars of the Aimimalais. Communicatioiis across 
this part of the mngc have^ however^ been greatly improved 
of late years. Besides the Madras Railway alre^y rtferred 
to, the line from Ttnnevelly to Quilon now links up the two 
opposite shores of the peninsula, and the range is also traversed 
by numerous gAat roads. The most important of these latter 
are the Charnmdi from Mangalore in South Kanara to 
Mudgiri in Mysore; the Sampajl between MangsJorc and 
Mercara, the capital of Coorg ; the roads from Cannanore and 
Tcllicheity, which lead to the Mysore plateau through the 
Perumbfidi and Peiia posses ; and the two routes from CaJicut 
to the Nllgiri plateau up the KaikOr and Vayittiri-GodalUr 

Saimaa. —Range of hills in Bombay, BeiSr^and Hyderibid 
State, which also b^rs the names of the Abasia, Chindor, 
and Indhyfidri Hills, and Sahyadriparbat 

Hab. —River on the western frontier of Sind,^ Bombay, which 
sr 2 
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forms in ihe Latter pftrl of its course the bDunclnry between 
Britisli temtory and Baluchistan. It rises op[)osite the rofAli 
river iit the northern end of the Fab mnge* flows south-east for 
?5 mdeSi then due south for 50 miles^ and finally sotith-west> 
till it falls into the Arabian Sea near Cape Mon^e, in 24® 
and 66^ 43' E., after a total length of about 240 miles. Exccjit 
the Indus and the Gaj, it h the only permanent river in Smd. 
Its prind(>al tributaries arc the SdrCLnap the Satnotrij and the 
Wira I lab. As far as the Phu,^i pass the course is confinetl 
and narrow. Thereafter it gmdiially widai^ and for some 
50 miles from its mouth is border^ by fme pasture land. 
Water is always to be found in pooK but the river is not 
utilized for irrigalion. 

Indu^ (Sanskrit, SindAu ; Greek, lAtin, Stndtfs}.^ 

The great river of North-Westem India, which rises En Tibet, 
and then flows through Kashmirj the North'W'est Frontier 
Province, and the Punjab, and after a final course through 
Sind falls into the Arabian Sea in 58^ N* and 67® 30" E. 
The drainage basin of the Indus is estintated at 
square miles, and its total length at a little over t, 3 cjq miles. 
The towns of imporlance on or near its banks 10 British 
territory are, beginning from the south; Karachi, Koiri, 
Hydcrtbad, Sehn^Sn, Sukkur, Rohti, Mithankot^ Dera GhSri 
Khin, Deia Ismail Kh5n^ MtanwHi, KfllabS.gb, Khushalgarh, 
and Attock. 

The first section of the course of the Indus lies outside 
British territory, and must be dealt with briefiy here. The 
river rises, as above siatedt m Tibet (32® N. and 8 j“ Ek) 
behind the great mountain wall of the Himalayas which forms 
the northern boundary of India, and is ^id to spring from the 
north side of the sacred Kail^ mouiitain (22,000 feet), the 
Elysium of ancient Sanskrit literature. Issuing from the ring 
of lofty mountains about Lake Miiuisorowari whence also the 
Sude}, the Bmlsmaputra^ and the Kauriila spring, it flows 
north-west for about f6o miles under the name of Singh-ka- 
bib, until it receives ibe Char river on its souih'Westeni hank, 
A short distance below the junction of the Ghar, the Indui^ 
which Is supposed to have an elevation of 17^000 feet at ils 
source, enters the south-eastern comer of Kashmir at an 
elevation of rj, 3 oo feet, flowiryg slowly over a long flat of 
allki^iuin. Following a steady north-by^west course it skirts 
Leh at a height of 10,500 feet and drops to S|Ooci feet in 
BaltisUin, just before ft receives the waters of the Shyok river. 
At Leh it is joined by the Z^lskir river, and is crossed by the 
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grait trade route into Central Asb vb the Kiimkcrain 
ivarly traveJters like Dr, Thompson and Mr. BJarie have de¬ 
scribed this portion of the Indus. The former Couod numerous 
hot springs^ solute of them with a tcmpcTaturc of i?4° and 
exhaling a Sulphurous gas. Still Hewing north, but more 
westerly, through Kashmir territory^ it |>as$es near SkiLrdu in 
Baldstiln^ and reaches the Haiamcnsh mountain (24,300 feet) 
in about 34* N. and 74"“ 30^ E. Here it takes a turn south¬ 
wards at an acute angte^ and passing ben^th the Hattu Pir, at 
an elevation of 4^000 feett enters Kohistan in the Dfr^ SwiSt^ 
and Chitral Agency near Gur. The steepness of its fall varies^ 
now becoming gicaieri now less. This inequality of slope has 
been connected with the changes that occurred in the glacial 
period from the daminmg of the ri ver by huge giacicrs and the 
formation of great thicknesses of bcustrine depCKSit^ The 
Indus has been the cause of serious and disastrous ftijods ; the 
rapid slrearu dashes down gorges and wild luowutiiin valleys 
and in its lower and more level course it is swept by terrific 
btasu. Evfern m summer^ when it is said to d^^indle down to 
a fordable depth during the night, it may in the cour^ of the 
day swell into an impassabk torrent from the melting of the 
snows on the adjointng heights. Opposite SkSntfu in Ibltu^tilii 
it is, even in the depth of winter* a grand stream, often more 
tlian 500 feel wide and 9 or 10 feet in depth. After leaving 
Gur, it Hows for about 120 miles south-west through the wilds 
(if Kohistiiii, until it enters the North-West Frontier Province 
(35® 55^ N. and 73° 51^ E.) near Darband, at the western base 
of the Mah^ban mountain. I'he only point to which special 
nllUiiitin can be made in the long Section of its course beyond 
British territory is the wonderful gorge by which the river 
bursts through the western ranges of the llimllayas, This 
gorge is near Sk^idu, and is said to be 14,000 feel in sheer 
descent. 

The Indus^ on entering the Hazlm District of the North- ai Mttsek. 
West Frontier Province, Sr2 miles from its source, is about 
100 yards wide in August^ navigable by rafts, but of^no great 
depths and studded with sandbanks and islands. It is fordable 
in many places during the cxjld season | hut floods or freshes 
arc sudden, and Ranjit Singh is said to have lost a force* 
miously stated at from t^ioo to 7,000 horsemen, in crossing 
the river. Even the largo emd solid ferry-boats which ply 
upon it arc sometimes swept away. Almost opfKaitfi Attcx:k 
it reedvtis the Kabul River, which brings down the waters of 
Arglianistan. 'Phe two rivers have about an equal volume j 
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both are very swiftp and brolcen up wilh tocTh, Their junction 
during Hoods is the scene of a wild confusion of watersi The 
Kabul ri^'er is tidngublt for about 40 mites abo%e the eon* 
fluence, but a rapid just above it renders the Indus impruc- 
tiotblc. Attockp ibe limit of the upHTUrd nav-i^tion of the 
Indus, forms the first important point on the river within 
British territotry. By this time it has iowed upwards of 
Mo miloSt or nearly Ono-hair of its total lengthy its further 
course to the sea being about 940 miles. It has fallen from 
an elevation of 17,000 feel at its source in Tibet to about 
2,000 feeip the height of Attack being 3^079 feet. In the hot 
season, opposite the fort, its velocity is 13 miles an hi^ur ^ and 
in the cold aeasonp 5 to 7 miies^ The rise of ordinary' floods 
is from 5 to 7 feet in twenty-four hours^ and the maximum Is 
50 feet above cold-season level Its w idth varies greatly with 
the season, at one time being more than 350 yards, at another 
less than 100. The Indus is crossed at Attock by the railway 
bridge opened in 188j, by a bridge of boais^ and by a ferrj\ 
The main trunk road to Pcshawtir also crosses the river by a 
subway on the railway bridge- 

Inihc After leaving Attack, the Indus Rows almost due south, 

PurjfllL forming the western boundary of the Punjab, parallel to the 

SukimSn KillSn The great north road from Bannu to Sind 
runs for sevemi hundred miles along its western bank; and 
from Attack to Mahmud Kot the Msri-Atlock, Mfiii, and Sind- 
Slgar sections of the North-W^cstem Railway run along its 
astern bank. Twelve miles below Attock the Indus receives 
the w'ateis of the Haroh, a rapid stream w'hichp rising in the 
MuTtee hills as the Dhind, meets the Karrttl coming down 
from the Mochpun peak, and rushes through steep banks for 
A total length of 90 miles. At Makhadt the SohAn brings in 
all the drainage of Rawalpindi and Jhelum Districts that is not 
taken hy the Jhelum river. The Indus form-S the eastern 
border of the two ffontier Districts of Dera Ismail KhSn in the 
NorthAVest Frontier Province and Dera Gh^i Khln in the 
Punjab with the Sind-Sagai r>oab on its eastern bank, and 
only a narrow strip of British territory between It and the hill 
tribes of the Sulaimln ranges on the west. Just above ^tilhan- 
kot, in the south of Dera Ghari Khin District, It receives the 
accumulated waters of the I^injab. Between the Indus 
and the Jumna flow the five great sir^ms from which the 
Punjab (Panj-ftb, literaJly *The five waters^ takes its name. 
These are the Jhelum^ the Chenib* the Ri^Up the and 
the Sutlej. After various junctions these unite to form the 
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Panjnad river, lii^mny "The Uyc streams,' which rniu-ks fw 
A abort space the boundarjr between British territory and the 
Bah;?lwatpur Slate, and unites wTtb the Indus near Mithankot, 
about 4go miles Trom the sea. Jn the cold season the br^dth 
of the Indus above the confluence is about £oo yards, its 
velocity 5 miles an hour, its depth from is to 15 feet, and 
its estimated discharge r OjOm to a5,,DDo cubic ffset [>er second. 

I>uring nood-times the breadth sometimes increases to 5 milea^ 
and the discharge to 1^000,000 cubic feet per second- The 
dimensions of the Fhnjnad above the pobt of junction are 
somewhai less than those of the Indus during the cold season, 
but during the monsoon floods they are almost as large. The 
whole course of the Indus through the Punjab Is broken by 
isbnds and sandbanks; but beautiful scenery is afiTorded along 
its banks, which abound with the date, acaciat pomegTanate,^ 
and other trees. 

hlithankol has an elevation of only 258 feet above the level Ifv -Siflci, 
of the sea. From Mithankot the Indus forms the l>oundajy 
between the Punjab arvd the Bahawtdpur State, until;, near 
Kashmor, it enters Sind in aS^ N* arwi 69® 47^ From 
Bukkur (in Sind) to the sea the rivet is know^i f:iiniliarly 
among the people of the province as the Darya {* the river 
Pliny writes of jWo>//r 5 fWwr It first touches 

Sind in the Upper Sind Frontier District, separating it from the 
Baha^walpur State and SukkuT District, Formerly in years of 
high inundation its floods reached Jacobabidi finding their 
way thence into the Manchhar Lake. To prevent this, the 
Kashmer embankmentt which is the largest in Sind| waa 
crectetL Leaving Kashmor the river croi^es Sukkur, divides 
l^kina and Karfichi from the Khairpur State and H)'derabad 
District, finally emptying itself by many mouths into the 
Arabian Sea near Karachi after a isouth-weslern course of 
450 miles through Sind* It ranges in w'idth from 480 
ij6oo yardSj the average during the low season being 6S0 
yards. During the 5 oo 4 s it is in places more than a mile wide. 

Its depth varies from 4 to 24 feel. The water, derived from 
the snows of the Hintllayas^ is of a dirty brown colour, ami 
slightly charged with saline ingredients^ carbonate of soda^ and 
nitrate of potash. Its velocity in the freshes averages fi miles 
per hour; at orditMiry times, 4 miles. The discharge per 
second varies between a minimum of 19,000 and a maximum 
of §ao^ooo cubic feet On cui average the temperature of the 
water b io° lower than that of the air. Near the station of 
Sukkur and again at Kotri the river is spanned by a fine rail- 
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way bridge. The Sukkur bridge was opened in iSflg, and 
resembles the Forth Bridge in having a central girder with 
a span of aoo feet, supported at the ends of two cantilever 
amts^ each 310 feet long. The Indus begins to rise in Marchg 
attains its maximum depth and width in August, and subsides 
in September I'he maximum rise registered at Kotri, near 
Hyderlb^d, w'as 22 feet 7 biches in There am tnany 

other gauges on the river. 

Tbe delta. The delta of the Indus covers an area of about 3^000 square 
miles^ and extends along the coastdine for 125 miles. It is 
alniost a perfect leveh and nearly destitute of timberp the 
tamarisk and mangrove alone supplying fuel In these 
respects the delta is similar to that of the Nile, hut dissimilar 
to that of the Ganges. 'Hie marshy portions contain good 
pasturage, and rice grows Luxuriantly wherever cultivation is 
possible; but the soil generally is not fenile. being a mixture 
of sand and clay. In the Sh^hbandar are immense 

deposits of salt. The climate of the delta is cool and bracing 
in the winter nionthfi, hot in the summer, and during tht: 
6oods most unhealthy. 

ShiFtine The Indus formerly flow'cd down the middle of the Thai. 

Sasiro, a village in the centre of the iMumiTargarh Thai, was 
called Bet Dosim; and at Shahgarh, near the southern end of 
the Thai, a long lake still exists which once formed the Indus 
bed. In iSoo the river at the apex of the delta divided into 
two main streams, known as the Boghiar and Siii; but by 1S37 
it had entirety deserted the former channcL The KhedewAri 
passage also, which before iSig was the highway of water 
traffic to Shahbandar, was in that year closed by an earth¬ 
quake. In 1837 the Kakaiwldi which had then increased 
fTOtn a shallow crcck to a river with an average width at low 
water of 770 yards^ was recognized as the highway ; but before 
this also was completely blocked. In iSyy the river 
suddenly cut 3 miles inland, north of Rohrt, destTojirig the 
cultivated fields and the Mando-Dahiro road. Tando NijAbat 
on the right bank and J^litbani on the left have been swept 
away four times and rebuilt farther off. For the present the 
Hajamro, which before 1845 was navlgahle only by the smallest 
boats, is the mmn estuary of the Indus. The shape of the 
Hmjlmro is that of a funnel, with the mouth to the sea ^ on 
the east side of the entrance is a beacon ^5 feet high, visible 
for 7 miles; and two well-manned pilot boats Ite inside the 
bar to point out the difficultiea of navigation. 

The following facts illustrate further theshiftiug nature of the 
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Indus. In t545 GIiorlbAnp then the chief commercial iovm of 
the delui, was on the river bant; bjt in iS4&the river deserted 
its becL Tlie town of Keti was built on the new bank. The 
new bank was overflowed n few years lateTj and a second Kcti 
had to be built farther oif. At present one of the chief obstntc- 
lions to tiavigation is a series of rocks between Tntia and 
Bbiman-jcypijnL, which in 1S46 were ^5 tniles inland. In i86j 
a thotisand aercs of the Dhareja forest were swept away. 

The mpidity and CJnEcnt of the destructive action in eonstant 
progress tn the delta may be estimated from the fact that 
travellers have counted by the reports as many as thirteen 
bank slips in a minute. In sonfie places the elephaut-grsiss 
does good service by driving its roots 
very deeply (often g feet) into the soil, and thereby holding 
it together. 

The entire course of the Indus in British temtory, from Floodi. 
Attock to the sea, lies within the zone of deficient rainfallp the 
annual average being now'hen? higher than 10 inches. Cultiva' 
tion, therefore, is absolutely dependent upon artifldal irrigation, 
almost to as great an extenr os in the typical ejcample of Egypt. 

But the Indus is a less manageable river than the Nile. Its 
main channel is constantly shifting i at only three places—Suk- 
kur, Jemjck, and Koiri—are the river bants permanent; and 
during the season of flood the melted snows of the Himllayas 
comedown in an impetuous torrent which no emhankraeni can 
retrain. From lime immemorial this annual inundation, which 
is to Sind what the monsoons are to other parts of Indkt has 
been utULced as far as possible by an industrious pcasantiy, who 
lead the water over their fields by countless artiflcial channels. 

Many such channelsp constnicted in the days of native rulep 
extend 30 and even 40 miles from the river bank^ Rcoendy 
the Systematic schemes of British engineers have added nume¬ 
rous perennial c^rls, such as the Jamrao, constiucted on 
scientific principles. The first recorded inundalion of the Indus 
took place in 1833 ; another occurred in i S41 on a much larger 
scale. This flcKxi was said to have heed caused by the bursting 
of a glacier which formed over an accumulkiion of water in the 
Kubm T 50 > into which there was a regular and steady flow from 
the suETOUndbg hi Hi Es entually, the glacier was burst asunder 
by the pressure, and the released flocHis poured down the Shyok 
\tdley, carrying ever)'lhing before them. There was another 
great flood in August, 1858, when the riw rose go feet in a 
few hours, and the greater part of the pri\'ate property in Nau- 
shahia cantomDent was destroyed ^ Lower down in its course 
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comiidcrable damage has been caused in Di-:f:A Gka^i Kuan 
l>fSTRicri where protective works were undertaken. Of rc> 
cent years the Indus has been embanked from above Kashmor 
to the mauth of the IkE^^ri Canal, a distance of more than 
50 milesp The embankment has proved a great protection to 
the Kcnrlb-Western Railway, which here runs at right angles 
to the river. 

A full aExiount of imgadon in will be found in the 

attick on that province. It must suffice in this place to give 
a list o^ the |iritidpal works, following the Indus dow-nwards 
from the Punjabi The country has recently been surveyed 
with a view to a canal beinR kd from Kalaba^b down the 
Sind^Sa^ Do5h, but the difRcuUies in the way are at present 
considerable. The waters of the river are first utilised on a 
large scale in the Indus Inundation CanaL% which water a 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Sukintin moumains. 
The canals in this tract have an aggregate length of 690 miles, 
of which I &3 have been constructed under British rule. In 
Muza^argmh District the MuKaflargarh Canfds take off from 
the Indus and Chcnlb^ pnd in the Native State of Uahfl- 
walpur the Ghenib and Sutlej, as well as the Indus, contribute 
to render cultivation possible- In Sind the following are the 
chief cajial systems : on the riglu or west bank, the l>cseri, 
Unar Wah, Beg^ri, Sukkur, Ghafi and Wkstem Nflra ; on the 
kft or east, the Nim Supply Ch&nneh Mshi Wah, JAmraq^ 
a branch of the Eastern Ndra, and the Eastern Nara with 
many dktribularies, the principal being the Mlthrao find 
Pinjari- Other important can^s are the FultJi with two 
mouthy the Kasrat, and the Dad. The total area irrigated by 
canals from the Indus in 1903-4 w-as j in the Punjab, J14 
square miles; in Sind, 4,925 square iniles. 

As a channel of navigation, the Indus has disappointed the ex¬ 
pectations that were at one lime formed. Before British ajms 
had conquered Sind and the Punjabi it was hoped that the fabled 
wealth of Central Asia might be brought by this course down to 
the sea. But, even so far as local traffic is concerned, experi¬ 
ence has proved in this case^ as with mc^t other Indian rivers, 
that the cheapness of water commumonion cannot compete 
with the su|>ertor speed and certairLty of railways. Since the 
opening of the Indus %klley State Railway (now included in 
the North^Western J^stem) in the autumn of rSjS, navigation 
on the InduSr whether by steamer or by nati^-u boat, has ^catly 
fallen off. The general character of the Indus trade may be 
mfened from the statistics of imports and exports into the 
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Punjab by * rail and river^* which icfer only to traffic home in 
pMiTt or wholly on the Indus. The original ^ Indus dodfla/ 
which was broken up in 1862, placed its first steamer on the 
river In ^835. In 1S59 a company eitablLshed another Indu» 
hotilk In connexion with the Sind Railway, with which it was 
fomuilly amalgamated in iSjc^ the joint head^quarters being 
removed to Inahore. The railway flotilla was nbolishetl in 
1882-3. Tbeiie were not the only navigation cx|>crimctits 
on the Indus. In 1856 the Oriental Inland Steam Caiti|>sniy 
obtained a yearly subsidy of Rs, 50^000 from Government | 
but, as the river current proved too poweifol for iis 
Steamers^ the company stopp^ the traffic, and eventually 
collapsed. 

Pot the conservancy of the lower part of the river, Act 1 
of 1863 {Bombay) provides for the rcgislratjon of vessels^ 
and the levy of pilotage fees by an officer called the Con¬ 
servator and Registrar of the Indus, the sum realked being 
expended, on the improvement of navigation.' A special 
expon board, known as the Indus Commission, woa con¬ 
stituted in igot. 

The boats of the Indus are the or itaara^ both cargo- 

boats, the kaifnfff/, or ferrj'-boal, and the disndi, or fishing- 
boat. The cargo-boats are sometimes of 60 tons burden, and 
when laden draw 4 feet of water^ ITie slate barges or 
of the Sind Mlrs were built of teak, foui-masted, and somc- 
timea required crews of thirty men* 

Fish abound. At the mouths, the salt-w-ater varieties Fuk. 
include the C/ufiea tureieAii^ a species of herring largely 
consumed along the coast and in the dell^ The chief of 
the fresh-M^tcr varieties arc the placed by Dr. I>ay 

under the C/uJifidai^ and nearly allied to, if not identical 
with, the Alisa of the Canges; and the damAAr^. The 
local consumption and also the export of dried folia arc 
very Urge. Otters^ turtles, porpoises, water simkcs^ md oroco- 
diles, of both the blunt-nosed and the sharp-nosed :iipccics, 
arc numerous. 

[AWer an rAe Indus {Karachi i90t).] 

Ban^a.~ River of Western Jndk, which rises io the 
Artvolli Hills to the north-east of Mount Abu, hows south- ^ 
westwards through the F.ilanpiLr Agency past the flourishing 
town and cantonment of De^, and klls into the Rann of 
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Cutch by two near Ci<ikK^tiir in Vlribi and Ag\- 

chiii:i in SantalpuTp abcmt 170 miics from ils source. It is 
fordable a) mdse everywhere, and its lower courae h dry in 
the hot season^ hut al tinges it brings down rrom Abu great 
volumes of flood-water that cover the Little iUnn to a depth 
of 8 fcctn 

Saraswati.^—A small but holy river of Western India, 
tisjug at the south-west end of the Aras^lt range near the 
shrine of Amba Ehawanb and flowing south-west wards for 
about E Id niil^ through the lands of FlUanpur, R^dhanpur, 
Mahr Kantba* and Baroda, and post the ancient cities of 
F^tan, Anhilvado, and Sidhpur, into the Lesser Rann of 
Cutch, near Anvarpun West of PAtan its course is under¬ 
ground for some miles, and its stream is small, except in tlie 
rainst I'he river is visited by Hindus, especially those who 
have lost their mothers. ^SioHnuR is considered an especially 
appropriate place at which to perfortn rites in honour of 
a deceased mother. 

SAbarmati (Sanskrit, of Western 

India, flowing from the hills of ^fcwar south-wcslwimls into 
the Gulf of Cambay, with a course of about 200 miles and 
a drainage area of about 9,500 square mileSi ^I'he name is 
given to the combitlcd streams of the Sabar, which runs 
through the Idar State, and of the HAthmati, which passes 
the town of Ahmadnagar (Maht Kaniha Agency)* In the 
upper part of their course both rivers have high roctcy hanks, 
but below their confluence the bed of the Sabarmatl becomes 
broad and sandy. The united river thence flows past Sidra 
and Ahrrtadlhld, and receives on the left bant, at Vantha* 
about 30 miles below the tatter city, the waters of the Vlcrak, 
which* during ils oourse of 150 miles, is fed by a number 
of smaller streams that bring down the drainage of the Mali! 
Klntha hills. The SlhatmatJ receives no notabte tributaries 
on the right bank. There are several holy places on its 
banks in and about Ahmadlbld city, and the confluence at 
V'antha attracts many pil^ms to an annual fair in the month 
of Klrtik (November)i Lti?curiant crops are grown on the 
silt deposited by the river, and many wells are gunk in its bed 
in the fair season^ The lands of Far^ntij are watered from 
the Hath mad by meaais of an embankment above Ahr^tad- 
nagar, 

Mahi {the Af&fiMs of Ptokmy and Mats of the EirtMus ).— 
River of Western India, with a course of from 300 to 350 miles 
and a drainage area estimated at from 15,000 to 1 7,000 square 




miles. It rises in the Amjhcril disirict of the Gwalior State^ 
1,850 feet stbove sra-level {as^ 5a' N. and 75° 6" E.), and dowa 
for abdul lea miles through the south-westem comer of the 
Central India Agenqv at first norths next west^ and lasdjr north- 
w'ost, passmg through the States of Gwalior, Bhar, Jhabua^ 
Katlim, and SailiLna. It then enters Rajputana and flows in a 
northerly direction with a somewhat tortuous course, intersecting 
the eastern half of llirtswajra State* tilt It reaches the Udaipur 
frontier, where it is soon turned hy the Mewftr hills to the south¬ 
west, and for the rest of its course in RajpuULna it forms the 
boundarj^ between the States of Dungarpur and Bansw3.ra.t^ It 
now passes on into Gujarat, and during the first pan of its course 
there flows through the lands of the Maht Kintha and Rew^ 
K^tha States. * It then enters British territory, and separates 
the Bombay District of Kaira on the right f^rom the P^nch 
MahOJs and Baroda m the left- Farther to thu west, and for 
the rest of its course, its fight Ijonh forms the southern boundary 
of the State of Carnbay, and its left the nonhern boundary of 
Broach District, ‘^cof Rungm, too miles from its source, the 
j Maht is crossed by the old Dojoda-Kfmach road ; and here the 
I bed is 400 yards wide, with a stream of 100 yards and a depth 
I of one foot, The Kaira scotioti of the river is about roo miles 
in length, the last 45 miles being tidal water. The limit of the ^ 
tidal flow is Vcrakkindi, where the stream is 120 yards across 
and the average depth i 3 inches. eAbout 30 miles nearer the 
sea, dose to the village of Dehvihip the river enters Broach 
District from the east, and forms an estuary, i-^The distance 
across iia mouth, from Cambay to K^vi, is 5 miles, The hkhi 
k crossed by the Bombay, Barodo, and Central India Railway 
at Wasad, and by the Godhra-Ratlaai Railwny at PSli. Inuring 
flood-time^ at spring-tides^ a bore is raimed at the estuary, and 
a wdl-like line of foam-topped water rushes up for 20 miles, to 
break on the Dehvan sands. 

The bed of the Mahl lies so much below the level of the landl\ ^ 
cm cither side of its boiiks that its waters cannot readily IkJ-^ 
mode use of for irrigation. In fair weather the river is fordable 
at many places tn the Bombay J^residency—at DefivOn^ Qajna, 
Khinpur, and Umeia, for instance—and always In its upper 
course through Riljputana^ except in the miny season, when it/ 
waters rise to a great heighc. 

According to legendt the Mahl is the daughter of the earth 
and of the sweat that ran from the lx»dy of Indnidyumna, king 
of Uj|Ain. Another legend explains the name thus. A young 
GOj.ar woman was churning curds one day* An irnportunato 
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lover, of ^liom &hc had tried to rid herselh but who would not 
be dcntedi found her thus cnf^edp and his attentions becoming 
unbcarablei the girl threw herielf into the pot. She was at once 
turned into water, and a clear stream flowed from the jar and, 
w^andering down the hilhsfde^ formed the Mahl or * curd" river. 
A more probable derivation, however^ from the name of the 
Lake whence it springs* This is often called the Mau or Mahu^ 
as well as the Mend^ The Mahl I5 regarded by the Bh!ls and 
the KolU as their mother, and the latter make pilgrimages to four 
places on its waters—M ingrad, Fazilpur, Angaih, and Yaspan 
The height of its banks and the fierceness of its floods; the deep 
lavines through which the tiavelkr has to pass on his way to the 
river; and perhaps, above all, the bad name of the tribes who 
dwell about it^ explain the proverbs ‘When the Mahl is crossed, 
there is comfort*' 

It is inieresting to note that this river has given rise to 
the terms a * hill stronghold,^ and m^Awdslt a * turbu¬ 

lent or thieving person*" The word was MahfvAsI, *a dweller 
on the Maht,' and in Mughal times was imponed into 
Delhi by the army, and is used by Muhammadan wTiters 
a general term to denote hill chiefs, and those living in moun¬ 
tain fastnesses. A celebrated temple dedicated to KUIi[ldeo at 
Haneshar (Rajput^a) stands at the spot w'hcie the Som joins 
the Maht, and an important and largely attended fair is held 
here yearly* 

T&pti.—One of the great rivets of U^estem India, 1 'Ke 
name is den vcd from fafi, *■ heat,' and the Tipti is said by the 
Brflhmans to haVQ been created by the sun to protect himself 
from hU own warmth. The T^pti is believed to rise in the 
sacred tank of Multai ‘the source of the Tipti ') on 

the Sltpurl plateau, but its real source is two miles d[slant 
(jr®4S^N. and 78'" 15^ E.). flows in a w'e:sterly direction 
through the BelAl District of the Central Provinces, at hist 
traversing an Open and parlially cultivated plain, and then 
plunging into a rocky ^ge of the Sitpurl HiLls between the 
Kalibhit range in Nimir (Central Prqiiin.ees) and CtukaJda in 
llerar. Its bed here is rocky, overhung by steep banks, and 
bordered by forests. Ai a distance of ito mile^ from it$ 
source it enters the Nimilr District of the Central Provinces^ 
and for miles more is still conhnud in a comparatively 
narrow i-alley. A few miles above BurhSnpur the valley 
opens out, the S^^tpuri Ifllls receding north and south, and 
opposite that town tlie river valley has become a fine rich 
basiii of alluvial soil about xo milc^ wide* In tltc centre of 
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thta tract the Tapli flaws between the towns of BorhJnpur 
and Zointb^ and then passes into iho Khandesh District 
of BoRibajfi'^n its upper vatiej' are i^cveraJ basins of exceed¬ 
ingly rich soil; but they have long been covered by forest, 
and IE is only lately that the process of clearing them for 
cultiyation has been undertaken. 

‘ Shortly after entering Kh^desh the Tlpti rcodves on the 
left hank the Fflma from the hills of Berir, and then flows for 
about 150 miles through a broad and fertite valley, bounded 
on the north by the SdLtpuriis and on the south fay the 
S^tmilas. Farther on the hills close in, luid the lii’cr 
descends through wild and wooded country for about So mileSp 
^ after which it sweeps southwards to the sat through the 
alluvLid plain of Surat District, becoming tidal for the last 
30 miles of its course. The banks (jo to 60 feet) arc loo 
high for irrigation, while the bed is crossed at several places 
1 . by ridges of rock, so that the river is navigable for only about 
30 miles from ibe sea. The Tipti runs so near the foot of 
the SaEpurfts that its tributaries on the right bank are small ; 
but on the left bank* after its junction with the PUrnii, it 
receives through the Gimil (r^o miles long) the droiruige 
of the hills of B^glSn, and through the Bori, the Fan|lira, and 
the Borai, that of the northern bultras of the ^V"cslcm Ghats, 
The waters of the Gimi and the ranjbim are dammed up in 
several places and used for lrr%ation. On the lower course 
of the Tlpii floods are not uncommon, and hive at times 
done much damage to the city of Sumt. river is crossed 
at EhusSwal by the Jubbulpore branch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway^ Savalds by the Bombay-Agra rood, and 
at Sural by the ^nibay, Bacoda, and Central India Railway* 
The Tapti has a local tepuiaiion for sanctity, the chief 
or holy places being ChiingdoD^ at the confluence with the 
Pilma, and Bodhln above Surat. The fort of ThUlrter and 
the city of Sumt are the places of most hisioric note on iu 
course, the total length of which is 43& mileSw The port 
of SuvUli (Swally)p famous in early European commerce with 
India, and the scerte of a sea-hght between the English and the 
Portuguese, lay at the niouth of the river, but b now deserted, 
its approaches having silted up. 

Narhadcl River {iVarmadd] ihe of Ptolemy j 

of the Ptnfihs).—Qne of the mast important 
rivers of India, which rises on the summii of the plateau of 
Aiturkantak {la" 41' N. and Si* 48' K^J, at the north-east- 
cm apex of the Slipura range, in Hewab {Central India), and 
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fillers the ssen below Broach \n the Bombay Presidency after 
a total cour^ of Soi mites. 

CoBTfe flf The river is^es from a small tanlc jnooo feet above the sen, 

ibenvcr. surrounded by a group of temples and guarded by an isolated 
colony of priesta, and falls over a basaltic clifT in a descent of 
So feet After a course of about 40 miles through the State 
of Rewabj It enters the Central Provinces and winds cir¬ 
cuitously through the rugged hills of Alandl^ pursuing a 
westerly course untU it flows under the w'alls of the ruined 
palace of Rlmnagan From Rimnagar to Mandll town it 
forms, for some 15 miles^ a deep reach of blue water^ un- 
broken by rocks and clothed on either bank by forest. The 
river then turns north in a narrow loop towards Jubbulpore, 
dose to which city^ after a fall of 30 feet called the DhuOn- 
dbara or ‘ fall of mist/ it flow's for two miles in a muro w 
channel which it has carved for itself through rocks of marble 
and basalt, its width here being only about to yandSh Emerg¬ 
ing from this channel, which is wtlhfcrvown as the "Marble 
Kocks,^ and Bowing west, it enters the fertile bosin of alluvial 
land forming the NorbadJl Yftdcyp which lies betwx'Cn the 
Vlndhyan and SHtpurA Hills, extending for aoo miles from 
Jubbulpore to Handiil, with a width of about 20 miles to the 
south of the river. The Vindhyan Hills rise almost sheer 
- from the nortbem bank along most of the valley, the bed of 
the river at this part of its course being the boundary between 
the Central Provinces and Ceniral India (principally the States 
of Bhopfll and Indore)- Here the Narbada passes Hoshang- 
abad and the old Muhammadan towns of HandLl and Ninj- 
flwar. The hanks m this part of its valley are about 40 feet 
highj and the fall in its course between jubbulpore and 
Hoshangib^ is 340 feet. Below Handi^ the hills agoJii 
approach the river on both sides and are clothed with dense 
forerts^ favourite haunts of the Pmdaris and other robbers of 
former days. At Mandhir, 25 miles below Handt^ there is a 
fall of 40 feel, and another of the same height occurs at Pun.lsa* 
'Fhe bed of the river in its whole length within the Ccntml 
Provinces is one sheet of basalt, seldom exceeding j 50 yards 
in absolute width, and, at intervals of every few miles, up- 
heaved Into ridges which cross it diagonally^ and behind which 
deep pools are formecL Emerging from the hilts beyond 
Mlndhata on the borders of the Centml Provinces, the Nar- 
badi now enters a second open alluvial basin, flowing through 
Central India (principally the State of Indore) for nearly 
100 miles. The hills are here well away from the river, the 
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astpurts being 40 miles to the somh and the Vindh>'as about 
iti miles to the itotthi In this part of its course the liver 
pas^ the town of Maheshwar, the old capiml of the Holltaf 
lamil]^, where its northern bank is studded with templeSf 
palaces, and balbing/(^^^^, many of them built by the famous 
Ahalyfl Bai whose mausoleum is here. The last 170 miles of 
the river's couTse are in the Bom hay Presidency, where it first 
sepaiates the States of Barotiaafid Rfljptpla and then meanders 
through the fertile district of Broach. Below Broach Gitv it J 
gradually widens into an estuary, whose shores are 17 miles 
apart as it joins the Gulf of Cambay. 

The drainage area of the NarbadA, estimated at about XJtnjmjrc 
j6,ooo square miles, is principally to the south, comprising 
the northern portion of the Sitputd plateau and the valley 4^'"’“’ 
Districts. The chief tributaries are the BanjAr in Mandli, the 
Sher and Shalduu in Karel nghpur, and the TawA, GanjAl, and 
ChhotA Ta'*1l in HoshangAbAd District. I'he only important 
tributary to the north is the Hfran, which flows in beneath the 
Vlndhyan Hills, in Jubbulpore District, Most of these rivers 
have a short nnd precipitous course from the hills, and fill with 
extroordirtary rapidity in the rains, producing similarly rnpid 
Hoods in the Karbadl itself. WQuing to this and to its rocky 
course, the KarbadA t* useless for navigation except by country 
boats between August and February, save in the last pirt of its 
course, where it is navigable by vessels of 70 tons burden up 
10 the city of Broach, 30 miles from its mouth, '' It is crossed T 
by railway bridges below Jubbulpore, at HoshangSbld, and ati 
Mortakka. The inhuence of the tides reaches to a point 
SS iiiilea from the sea. The height of the hanks through¬ 
out the greater part of its course makes the river useless for 
irrigation. 

The Karbari A, which is referred to as the RewA Cptobably Sserrd 
from the Sanskrit root m?, *to hop,' curing to the leaping 
the stnam down its rocky bed} in the Mahihhirata and RAm- 
lyana, is said to have sprung from the body of Siva and is one 
of the most sacred rivers of India, local devotees placing it 
above the^ Ganges, on the ground that, whencas it is necessary 
to lathe in the Ganges for forgiveness of sins, this object is 
attained by mere contemplation of the NarbadA, ' As wood 
i» cut by a saw (says a Hindu proverb), so at the sight of the 
holy NarbaclA do a man’s sins /ilJ away,' GangA herself, so 
local l^end avers, must dip in the KarbadA once a year. She 
comes in ihe form of a coal-black cow, but returns home quite 
white, free from all sin. The Ganges, moreover) was (accord- 
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ing to iKe BetOii BurS/ta) to have lost its purifying virtues in 
the yeai iSps, though this fact has not yet Lmpwred its reputa¬ 
tion for sanctilyt At numerous places on the course of the 
Narbadl, and especially at spots where it is joined by another 
river, are groups of temples, tended by Namideo Bi^htnans, 
tlie special priests of the fiver, where annual gatherings of 
pilgrims take place. The most celebrated of these are BKer 4 * 
ghat, Barmhan, and Onkar MlndhSta in the Central Provinces, 
and Barwanl in Central India, where the NarbadS is joined by 
the Kapila. AH of these arc connected by legends mth saints 
and heroes of H indu mytholr^y j and the dcscri ption of the 
whole course of the Narbadll, and of all these places and their 
history, is contained in a sacred poem of 14,000 verses (the 
MirtH4idd Xfianda), which, however, has been adjudged to be 
of somewhat recent origin. Every year 300 or more pil^rns 
start to perform the fimdtiMsAitia of the NarbodS, that is, to 
walk from its mouth at Broach to its source at Amarkantak on 
one side, and back on the other, a performance of the highest 
religious efficacy. The most sacred spots on the lower course 
of the river are Suklatfrtha, where stands an old baryan-trM 
that bears the name of the saint Kabtr, and the site of Raj 4 
Bali’s horse'saCTifioe near Broach, 

The Narbada is cotnmonly considered to form the boundary 
between Hindustan and the tteccan, the reckoning of the 
Hindu year dilTering on cither side of it. The MarSthaa 
spoke of it as 'the river/and considered that when they had 
crossed it they were in a foreign country. During the Mutiny 
the Narbada practically marked the southern limit of the in¬ 
surrection, North of it the British tem^rarily lost control of 
the country, while to the south, in spite of isolated disturb¬ 
ance^ their authority was niaintained. Hence, when, in iSs^t 
Tantik Topi executed his daring raid across the river, the 
utmost apprehension was excited, as it was feared that, on the 
appearance of the representative of the I’esHwi, ihe recently 
annexed Nflgpur territories would rise in revolt. These fears, 
however, proved to be unfounded and the country remained 
iiauquil. 

G^fivarl River.—A great river of Southern India, which 
runs across the Deccan from the ^Vestern to the Eastern 
Chats; for sanctity, picturesque scenery, and utility lo man, 
surpassed only by the Gatig^ and the Indus; total length, 
about poo miles; estimated ana of drainage basin, tia,o« 
square miles. The source of the river is mi the fide of a hill 
behind the village of TaiUBAK, in Nisik District, Bombay, 
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only aboiil 50 miles from the shore of the Indian Oceotii At 
this spot is an artihcEal reservoir reached by a flight of 690 
steps, into which the water triclcles drop by drop from the lips 
of a canren image^ shrouded by ft canopy of stone. From first 
to IftAt the generd direction of the river is towards the south¬ 
east, It passes by NSsilc townt and then separates Ahirndnagar Cemne in 
District from the State of Hyderabad, its total course in the 
Bombay Fresjdcncy being alwut 100 miles. Above N^sik it ^ 
flows along a narrow rocky bed, but farther east the banks are 
lower and more eorthy. Fifteen mites below Nftsik it recoivefs 
on the right, the DJLma from the hills of Igatpuri, and 17 miles 
ikrther down* on the left* the Kadva from Dindod. At the 
latter confluence, at Nander, the stream is dammed for im'ga- 
tion- Nstr Nevisa it recei ves on the right bank (he combined 
naters of the Pragma and MulO^ which rise in the hills of 
Akola, Hoar Hanschandragarh. 

After passing the old town of Poithan on its left bank, the To Hydcr. 
GodtvjLii now runs for a length of about i yd miles right acrass 
the HyderablLd State, receiving on its left bank the PQnm, ptoiiBcrf. 
which flows in near Kararkher in Farbhani District, and on 
the right the Manjra neat Kondalwldi In Nander, while near 
Dhormslgai in the Chinnflf /a/wi of AdilitbOd District ft 
receives, a^in on the right,'the ?ifZncr. Below Sironchl it 
is joined by iho PrOnhita, conveying the united waters df the 
Wardha and Waingangl; and from this point it takes a 
marked south-easterly bend* and for about toe miles divides 
Chanda District and the Bastai Feudatory State of the Central 
Provinces from the Kartmnogar and U Districts of 

Ilydertbild. Thirty miles bdow the eonfluencx of the F-rin- 
hita, the Godflv'ari receives the Indrivati river from Bastar 
State and lower down the Til. The bed of the Godlvari 
where it adjoins the Central Provinces is broad and sand/p 
from one to tw'o miles m width, and broken by rocks at only 
two points, calk^ the First and Second Barriers, each about 
15 mile^i long, Jn 1S54 it was proposed to remove these 
barfiets, and a third one on the PrSnhiLt, with the object of 
making a waterway from the cotton-growing Districts of 
NOgpur and Wardha to the but in rSjr, after very 
considerable sums had been expended, the project was Anally 
abandoned as impracticable^ One of the dams erected in 
connexion with this project still stands, with its locks and 
canal, at Dummagudem in the north of the Godavari District 
of Madias. Although the Godivari only skirts the Centrat 
Province^ it is one of the most impqilant rivers in their drain- 
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age synteni^ it receives thtotigb the ^Vardhfl arid Wainganga 
the mters of a portion of the Sitpura plateau and of the whole 
of the Klgpur plain. 

la Madrii Some distance below SironcJUl the Godavari leaves the 

I-rMiducjr. ^gnijni Prdi-inces behind^ and for a while forms the boundary 
between the Godivari District of the Madras Presidency and 
the Hyderabad State; and in this part of its course it is joined 
on the left bank by a considerable tributary^ the SaharT. 
'Ihence it flows lo the sea through the centre of the old 
Godlvari Districl, which has recently been divided, mainly 
by the course of the rivers into the two Districts of CodAvari 
and iCistna, At the heginning of its course along Madias 
territoryK the river fl^ows placidly through a flat and somewhat 
moiiiototious country, bat shortly afterwards it begins lo force 
its way through the Eastern Ghats and a sudden change takes 
place. The banks become wild and mountainous, the slream 
contrsetSi and at length the whole body of the river pours 
through a narrow and very deep passage known as * the Gorge/ 
DU either side of which the picturesque wooded slopes of the 
hills rise almost sheer from the dark water. Once through the 
hills, tire river again opens out and forms a aeries of broad 
reaches dotted wHth low alluvial islands {/anh!j)t which are 
famous for the tobacco they produce. The current here is 
nowhere rapid. At RAjahmundryp where the river is crossed 
by the East Coast line of the Madras Railway on a bridge 
mofc than miles in lengthy it varies from 4 to i r feet a 
second. In floods, however, the Godavari brings down an 
enormous volume of water^ and embankments on boih of its 
banks are uecessaiy^ to prevent it from inundating the surround^ 
ing country. 

A few miles below Rajahmundry the river divides into two 
main streams, the Gautami Godavari on the east and the Vasishia 
God&vari on Lbe west, which run down to the sea through a 
wide alluvial della formed in the course of ages by the masses 
of silt which the river has here deposited- It is in this delta 
that the whalers of Ihe Godivari are first utiliKcd on any 
considerable scale for irrigation. At Dowlaishweram, above 
the bifurcation^ a great ^anicut* or dam Ims been thrown 
across the stream^ and from this the whole delta area has been 
irrigated. 

The Ccxiavari Is navigable for smaJl boats throughout the 
Godat'ari District, Vessels get round the anicut by means of 
the main canals, of which nearly 500 miles are also navigable, 
and which connect with the navigable canals of the Rif>tna 
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delta to ihc south. Above the anicut there are several steam¬ 
boats liekHiging to Governnieni; btit, as already ohservedi the 
attempts to utih^ the Upper Godavari as an in'k[K>rtant water¬ 
way have proved a failure. 

The coast of the Godivari delta was the scene of some of 
I he earliest settlements of Eitropeaus iti IndiSp the Dutchj the 
English^ and the French having all established focEoHes there. 

The channels of the river which led to thesw: have now greatly 
silted Up. The little French settlement of Vanam srsll remains, 
but the others^ nandamUrlanka, Injarani, Madapollam, and 
F^lahollu—now retain none of their former importance. 

The peculiar sacredness of the Godavari is said to have been 
revealed by Rama himself to the rhAi Gautama. The river is *^^*^*^ 
sometimes called Codl^ amd the sacred character especially 
attaches to the Gauiami ruoutfu According to popular legend^ 
it proceeds from live same source as the Ganges, by an under¬ 
ground passage; and this identity is preserved in the famjliar 
name of Vriddha-Gangl. But evei^' part of its course is holy 
ground, and to bathe in its wnters will wash away the blackest 
sin. The great bathing festival, called Pushkaram, celebrated 
in dilferent year^ on the most sacred rivers of India, is hetd 
every twdfEh year on the banks of the Godlwri at Rljahmim- 
dry^ The spots most frequented by pilgfima are—the source at 
Trimbflk; the town of Bhadrichdlam on the left bank, about 
ICO miles above Rftjahmuridryj where stands an ancient temple 
of RAmachandm, surrounded by twenty-four smaller pagod^; 

Rajahmundry itself; and the village of Kotipalli, on the left 
bank of the eastern mouth. 

Kl^tna River {Sanskrit, AVikAjia, * the blacky*—^ grsit 
river of Southern India, which, like the Godfivari and Cauvery^ 
flow's almost across the peninsula from west to casn Jn 
traditionai sanctity it is surpassed by both these rivers, and 
in actual length by the Godl'^'ftri ; but the vea of its dminoge, 
including its two great tnbutaHeSt the Bhrma and Tungabhadro, 

IS the Largest of the three. Its total length is about 3oo miles, 
and the total area of its catdiinent basin about st|uarc 

miles. 

The Kistna rises about 40 mHes from the Arabian SeaC«rttrt<io 
{if sf »- and 7/ 3V E.) in the \\-Mtera Ghits just north 
of the hllL station of Nfahabaleshwai, and Sows southwards^ 
flkirting the eastern spurs of the hilK Karid (SiStAra 
l>istrict), w'here it receives on the right bank the Koyrw from 
the Western side of the Mahabaleshwar hills, and SSngli, where 
it rt.'ceh cs the waters of the Varna, also from the west, until it 
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rqaches KurundvSd^ nrhen the P^nchgojigA joins it, ^ain on the 
right bank. The river then turns eastward and flows through 
Bcrtgamri District^ tho Stales of the Southern Mattlth^ Agenc]^! 
and Bijipur, into the hTiz^ni^s DoLninloiis^ aher a course df 
about 300 miles in the Bombay PresJdencyp In Bijapur 
District it is joined on the right bank by the Ghatpeabha and 
hfalprabhafrom the Western Ghats. Near the hills the channel 
Is Ido rocky and the Stream too swift for navigation^ but its 
waters are largely used for iirigarion in 3 tira District and tti 
the mote opc^ country to the south-east. In Belgium and 
Bijipur its banks of black soil or laterite are 20 to 50 feet high, 
especially on the south sidep and the stream forms niany islands 
cOTcred with hihii bushes. 

la On entering the Niz^'a Dominions (at Rchatnpet in Raichur 

abU State- District) the Kiatna drops from the table-land of the Deccan 
|iToper down to the alluvial of Shorapur and RaichCirK 
The fall is as much as 406. feet in about ^ mtles+ In time of 
flood a mighty volume of water rushes with a great roar over 
a auccesrion of broken ledges of granite, daahing up a lofty 
column of spray, ‘‘fhe first of the mentioned above is 
formed by the confluence of the Bhima, which brings dow-n 
the drainage of Ahmadnagar, I'oonaj and Shollpur ; the second 
by the confluence of the Tuugabhadra, whkh drains the north 
of Mysore and the * Ceded Districts of Bellary and KurnooL 
At the point of junction with the Tungabhadra in the eastern 
comer of Raichdr District^ the Xistna again strikes upon 
British territory* and forms for a considerable distance the 
boundary between the eastern portion of Hyderabad and the 
Kumool and Guntflx Districts of Madras. Its bed is here for 
many miles a deep, rocky channel, with a rapid fall, winding in 
a north-easterly direction through the spurs of the Nallamaki 
range and other smalter hills. At WazTrftbild in Nalgonda 
District it receive its last important tributary^ the Mast* on 
whose banks stands the city of Hyderabad. The total course 
of the river within and along the State of Hyderabad is about 
400 miles. 

In M>dru Ou reaching the chain of the Eastern Ghats^ the river turns 

FreiidHiqr. sharply South-eastwards and flows for about too miles between 
the Kisma and GunlOr Districts (formerly the Kistna District) 
of Madras direct to the sea, which it enters by two principal 
mouths. It IS in this last part of its course that the Kistna is 
for the first time largely utilized for irrigation. From the point 
where it turns southwards the rate of fall of its dtannel drop# 
rapidly from an average of feet a mile to r^ feel, and cventu- 
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as it nears ihe sea^ tg as litsle as 7 or 9 inches. 'Hit 
enormous mass of silt h carries—which has been csttmaied to 
bo sufficient in fSood-liaie to cover daily an area of 5 square 
miles to a depth of T foot—has consequently in the course uf 
ages been deposited in the form of a wide aJluviol delta, which 
runs far oiit into the sea and slopes gradually away from either 
bank of the river^ with an average fall of t S inches to the mile. 
At BerwSda, at the head of this delta, the Kbtna runs through 
a gap tt^oa yaxds in width in a low range of gneissic bllls^ 
and here a great masanry dam or auicut has been thrown across 
the rivcrp turning its waters into a network of irrigation 
channels which spread throughout the entire delia^ Imme¬ 
diately below the dam the river is also crossed by the East 
Coast Ime of the Madras Railway on a girdcr^bridge of twelve 
spans of 300- feeL The flood velocity of the Kistna at this 
point is about 6^ miles an hour^ and the flood discharge has 
been estimated to reach the enormous figure of 761^000 cubic 
feet a second. 

The Kistna is too rapid for navigation above the dam, but 
between Bciwida and its mouth sea going native cmft ply upon 
it for about SIX months in the year. The main irngiiion canals 
are Jdso navigoblet and connect Kislna Dktrici with its northern 
neighbour Godavan» and^ by means of the Buckingham Canal, 
with the country to the southwards and the city of Madras^ 

Bbfma (Sanskrit, ^'fhe Terrible,' one of the names of 
Piri^aii).—A river of Southern India. It rises at the well- 
known shrine of BbimasKanfcar (19® 4' K. and 7/ 3a' E,) in 
the Western GlrJtts^ and flows south-eastwards, with many wind- 
i Eigsy, through Or along the boundary of the Bombay Difitricts of 
Poona^ ShoUpur, and BijapuTp for about 340 miles, till it enters 
the Nizam's Dominions, where after a farther cour^ of 176 
miles it eventually falls into the KisihfA, about [6 milts north 
of lUichUr. The first 40 miles of ihs course lie in a nanow and 
rugged valley, but farther east the banks are low and alluvial, 
though broken here and there by dikes of rock. In the dry 
season the stream U narrow' and stuggish« At R 5 njajigRon the 
BhTma receives on the right the combined waters of the Mull 
ai^d Muthft from Poona, and about 13 miles farther, on the left 
bank, the Ghod river from the northern side of the BhlmJ,- 
shankai hills. Not far from Tembhumi it is ioined m the 
right bank by the Ntm from Bhor btate, andf after passing 
the holy city of Pandbarpur, receives on the nght bonk ^e 
Miln from the Mal^deo hills, and on the left the Slna, which 
rises near Ahmad nogat Tliere are importsiH irrigflitioti works 
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On the Milt hi, Nria, and Sliia. Kear Wadi JuncLion (Hyder¬ 
abad State) the Bhltna is joined on ilie left by the Kjgna river, 
Gersoppa Falls-—The Ger^oppa ?’bIIs are situated in 
14“ 14' X, and 74® E., on the Bombay-Mysore frontier, 

about 18 miles cast of Gersoppa, and 35 miles east of HonAvar 
(North Kanara District), from which they can best be visited, 
'l^ey are locally known as the Jog Fells, from the neighbouring 
village of Jog. The waterfall is on the Shuravatl river, which, 
with a brctidth above tlie falls of about *30 feet, burls itself 
over a cliff 830 feet high, in four separate cascades, known as 
the Raja (or Horseshoe) Fall, the Roarer, the Rocket, and Iji 
D ame Blanche. The best time to see the falls is early in 
December, when the river is low enough to make it passible to 
cross to the left or Mysore bonk. Between June and Novem¬ 
ber, when the river is Hooded, the banks are shrouded in clouds 
of mist. From Gersoppa village the road climbs about 
JO miles through noble stretches of forest to the crest of the 
Gersoppi or Maiemani pass, and from the crest passes 8 miles 
farther to the DiJts. Close tioderwood hides all trace of the 
river, till, at the bungalow near the fttlls, the plateau oonimanda 
a glorious view. The rock of the river-bed and the cliff over 
which the fiver falls are gneiss associated with hypogaie schists. 
'Ihe Cersoppa Falls edlpse every other in India and have few 
rivals In the world for height, volume, and beauty combined. 
The varying effects of light and shade at different times of the 
day are among their greatest beauties. Jn the afiemoon, as 
the wn sinks to the west, a lovely rainbow spans the waters ; 
at nighb the tnoor at times thtows across the spray a belt of 
faintly-tinted light. On a dark night, rockets, bladng torches, 
or bundle of burning straw cast over the cliff light the raging 
waters with a fitful and weird glare. The best sight of the 
chasm is gained by lying down and peering over a pinnacle of 
rock, which stands out from the edge of the cliff. The finest 
general view of the falls is from the Mysore bank. From the 
fight bank of the river a rough bamboo bridge crosses the Rflja 
channel to the rodts beyond. The path then keeps well above 
the edge of the cliff, among large rocks, over small channels, 
and across seven or eight of the broader streams by rude 
bamboo and palm-stem bridgea. On the left or Mysore bank 
a well-kept path leads through shady woods to a point called 
Watkins’s Platform, which commands a view across the chasm 
to the deep cleft where the waters of the Raja and the Roarer 
join and plunge into the pool below. Hence a farther path 
through the woods leads down a series of steep steps to the 
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open liill-sidc, which slopes to the bed of the river. The ed^je 
of the pool affords a fine general view of the fall^ of the 
magnificent rugged chasTn* aiKf of ihe deep winding gorge 
throtigh which^ in the eonrse of ages, the waters of the river 
have Eintiringly eaten their way, 

Cutcb^ Rann of (SanskHti —A salt wo^to lying 

between 55" and ^4"" 4j' N. and 68* 45" and 71“ 46' E.. 
covering an area of about 9 >mo square inilea* and stretchir^ 
along the north and east of the State of CtrrcK, which it / 
separates from Sind on the north and from Radhanpur and ^ 
KUthEawarcm the east and south. It vanes in width from 25 
to miles on the north tq 3 miles on the easL It ui believed 
to be the bed of an arm of the sea, raised by some natural 
convulsion above its origtrial level, and cut off" from the ocean. 

It was a navigable lake in Alexander's time (3^5 b*c,) and a y 
shallow^ Lagoon at the date of the J^ripius (third century a. n.), 
and there are local traditions of seaports on its borders. 
Geolngtoally, it is of recerit foirmation. The northern or larger 
Rano—measuring fram east to west about 160 miles, and from 
north to south about So—Ims an estimated area of not less 
than 7,000 square mileSi The eastern or smaller Kann (about 
70 miles from east to west), which is connected with the larger 
JRann by a narrow channel, covers an area estimated at nearly 
2,000 square mile& Between ^larch and October^ when the 
w'holc tract is frequently inundated^ the passage across is a 
ift'ork of great bbour^ and sometimes of considerable danger. 
Same of this inundation is salt water^ either driven by strong 
south winds up the I-akhpat river from the sea, or brought 
down by brackish streams; the rest is fresh, the drainage of 
the local rainfalL The ffoDd-wnters, as they dry, leave a horcL, 
flat Burfkcet co^'Ored with stonei shinglct and salt. As the 
summer W'eais on, and the heat increases, the ground, baked 
and blistered by the sun, shines over large tracts of aalt with 
da7j;ling whiteness, the distance dimmed and dirtorted by an 
increasing mirage. On some raised plots of rocky land water is 
found, and only near water is there any vegetatiorL Except 
a stray bird, a herd of wild ftsses^ antelope^ or an occasional 
caravan, no- sign of life breaks the dcsoiate Icmcliness. Un^ 
seasonable rain, or a violent south-west wind at any period^ 
renders the greater part of the Rann impassable^ Owing to 
the e/Tects of an ^nhquake in [819 the Greater Rann is 
considerably higher in the centre than along the edges ; while 
the centre, therefore, is dry> there are frequently water and 
mud at its sides. I'he Little Ronn is at present undergoing 
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a marked change- Year by year the sea is spreading farther 
eo^Eward j andi along the coast, places which a few years ago 
were inaccessible to boats are now open to water tra-Rirc. There 
I is a considerable Tnanufaclurc of salt at Xharaohoda, the 
I salt produced here being styled Baragaia salt, a name derived 
from the character of the soiL 

Cambnyi Gulf of-^—The name for the strip of sea which 
sepanttes the peninsula of KlthLlw^ from the Northern 
Bombay coast- 'fhe gulf was in andent times much frequented 
by Arab manners. Surat Lies at the eastern point of its 
mouthy the Portuguese settlement of Diu at the western mouth, 
and Cambay town at its northern extremity. Ilie gulf recei% cs 
two great rivers, the Tipti and NmbadOj on its easteni side, the 
MahT and SAbamiatl on the norths and several small rivers from 
K^thi^lwAr on the west Owing to the causes mentioned under 
Cambay Tow^is the gulf ts silting up^ and is now re?iortMl to 
only by small crafL The once famous harbours of Surat 
and Broach on Its coast have ceased to be used by foreign 
commerce- 

Manchhan—I^ke in the Schwtn idFttAa of Llrkdna DistHct, 
Sindp Bombay:^ lying between 26* 2a'and 28'N, and 67* 37' 

and 87* E. It is formed by the expansion of the Westerii 
Naim and the Ami stnrams, and is fed by hill tonrents. The 
first flows into it from the north, and the bttex from the Indus 
westward m a distance of about 1 a miles ; but the supply from 
the Nira is triOing in quantity when compared with that from 
the Aral. It is, however, this latter stream which aflbrds a 
means of discharge for the redundant waters of the kke^ 
During the period of inundation the Manchhar may be esti^ 
mated at from 15 to 20 miles in length, with a breadth of 
about 10 miles j but when the water is low, this area is gtcatly 
contracted, and is then probably not more than 10 miles in 
length. The space left uncoi'ered by the receding water is 
sown lAith grain, especially wheat, yielding magnificent cropo. 

Although shallow at the sides, the lake has a considerable 
depth of water in the middle j and so great is the quantity of 
fine fish that hundreds of men and bo^ are employed- The 
fish arc taken chiedy by spearing^ but also in net5. In the 
season when the lotus is In blossom the lake presents a very 
beautiful appearance, as its surface, farther than the eye can 
reachj is covered with an ur^broken succession of flowers and 
leaves. 

The fisheries of the lake^ which are let nut on contracts 
yielded an average annual tevenueof Rs. 5,091 during the five 
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ending 1905-6^ The pnnclpa] fish aret the (or 

cMri), a irddish-calourcd h^h often attaining an enormous size* 
and ranking^ according td native tastCp nest to the fia/h in 
excellence j the ^ the a fong, sharps and very 

bony fish, of a silver colour, in length from 3 to j feet; the 
IAa^r^ the * munel' of the Deccan ; the /cr^Aa or fresh water 
sharkp the largest flshin Smd; f^and/se, or eels; iheMagg^^ 
or catlish ; the the sAi/iw, the /Acir ; or prawns ; 

the fAintfr* and the Sift£drt* 

Nah—A large lake in the Bombay Presidencyp about 37 
miles south-west of Ahmatlflbdd, lying between 12" 4^* and 
ai® 50' N. and 71^ 59^ and 72^ 6' E. It was at onetime part y 
of an arm of the sea which scpanited KJlEMAw'Sr from the main- 
kndp and it still covers an area of 49 square mile?. Its water, 
at all times bmekishj grow's more saline m the dry season 
advances, till by the close of the hot season it has become 
nearly salt. The borders of the lake ore fringed with reeds 
and other onk vegetatiorip a^ording cover to innumcfabEe wild¬ 
fowl of every description. In the bed arc many small islmda, 
much used as grazing grounds for cattle during the hot season. 

N&ra, Eastern.— An important water-channel in Siod, 
Bombay. It is commonly spoken of as a natural branch of 
the Indus, and, judging from the enormous size of its bed and 
the fact that it has no source* may possibly Have been so 
formerly. The upper part of the Nam riyei, asil existed before 
works were undertaken on it by the British Govemment, was 
merely a small channel in the sand-hills of the eastern dcMrt of 
Sindp through which spill-water fn>m the Indus, above Rohri, 
found its way to the allm^ial plain of the Indus in Central and 
Lower Sind. As much as gop&oo cubic feet per second was 
roughly calculated to have spilled into Jt during the flood of 
1^51. Owing to the very uncertain supply thus received in the 
Nfira, a channel from the Indus at Rohri, 12 mdes tn length, 
known aatheNdra Supply Channel, was constructed by Govem- 
ment in 1858-^ on the reoommcndatiQn of Ueutenant Fife* 
This channel was designed to carry an average discharge of 
8,413 cubic feet per second during the inundation period^ but 
at times twice this quantity has passed through it- The Nini 
river itself has remained untouched from the tail of the supply 
channel to the Jimrao Canal mouthi a length of 100 miles, and 
this length has been gradually canatiEed by the silty discharge 
passing down it. 

From 1854 to 1858 most of the depressions on the left side 
of the Nira. between the JimM mouth and the present head 
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of the Thar Canal were emliaoked, and m 1857 waler^ admitlcd 
as an experiment, flovi'ed at lea&t as far south as the embank¬ 
ments extended. DeEu'een ]S6o and 1S67 the Nfira bed from 
the Male hi Weir to th e TItwr Wei r was cleared in lengths aggre^ 
gating 40 mites and widths aventging 150 feeL From 1876 to 
iS8d this w'ork was continued below the Thar \Vejr+ In 1&S4 
the first cut was made by Government thmngb the Altah Band, 
A broad ridge of ground on the Raim of Cutch thrown up by 
an earthquake in 1819. The course of the Nlra is generally 
southwards, crossing the territory of the Mir of Khairpur for 
a distulice of too miles and then running through Thar and 
Farkar DLstrictj having generally on its left bank the sand-hiILf 
of the desert^ and discharging at its J5Qth mile into the Pujin, 
an old channel of the Indus, which Jlows to the sea 8a miles 
fojiher south through the Kann of Cutch. 

The principal canab in connexion, with the Eastern NSra and 
their lengths, including branches, are—the Jahrao, 588 miles; 
the Mithraci, 155 miles; the Thar^ 73 miles; and the Hiral, 
4 [ miles^ The aggregate cost of these works (exclusive of the 
Jamrao) up to the end of r903--4 amounted to 65-27 lakhs j 
the receipts in the same year were 5’6j lakhs, and the total 
charges (exclusive of interest) 114 Lakhs. The gross income 
was thus 8-61 per cent- on the capital expended, and ihe net 
receipts 6-81 per cent* The area irrigated was 429’ square 
miles. 

The Jlmrao, construcled in the years 1S94 to 1903, serv'es 
the Districts of I'lmr and Flrkai and Hyderabad, and the 
others supply the fonner only. The Xam Supply Channel, the 
Eastern NSra^ and the Mitbtao are partly navigable for a total 
length of 435 miles* 

J^mrao Cajial. — A Large and important water-channel in 
the Hyderabad and the Thar and FOrkar Districts of Sind, 
Hombay. The <^nal takes olf from the NOm river in the north¬ 
west comer of the Sanghor and joins the Nara again in 

the extreme south 0/ the jamesabad the total length of 

the area irrigated being al^t 130 miles; with an average hreadlh 
of 10 miles* The natural features vary. The upper reaches of 
the canal pjiss through the sandy jungle-clod hills along the 
NOm river* which give place to an alluvial plaln^ cover^^ w^here 
formerly liable to he flooded from the Niba, with thick jungle 
of kandt^ and wild caper bushes, and are succeeded by 
the wide open plains sparsely dotted with vegetation that are 
the characteristic feature of the country'. 'The length of the 
jimiao Canal b 11 7 miles, or, including all its branches and 
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distribiitarie^ S 3 S miles. This camil has one long branch, 
called the West Branchp 65 miles in length, and about 40^ 
miles of minor channels. 

The carul was opened on November 14^ iSggp and water Tor 
irrigation on a large scale was admitted in the following June. 
ITie cost of the work ms about 84 6 Lakhs, and the gross 
revenue of rgo3-4 amounted to 6| lakhsp which gives a net 
revenue of 4+j lakhs or 5-1 per cent, on capital outlay to the 
end of the year. The area irrigated in rgQj-4 was 451 square 
milcs^ l^rge areas were availeble for coloni^tion in the eentre 
of the tract adjoining the canal to which water had never before 
peneliated, and over which no rights had been previously 
acquired. To these lands, colanists have recently b^n drawn 
from the Punjab^ Culch, Jodhpur, JalsalmcTp Kohist^, and the 
Desert, lire area so far allotted lo colonistSp on the model of 
the ChenAb Colony in the Punjabp amounted in 1904 to ti^ 
square miles. 

Beg^ri Canal.—An imponant waiter'channel in the Up[jeT 
Sind Frontier District, Sind, Bombay. It taps the Indus at its 
extreme south-eastern baundar^v forming for about 50 miles 
of its cour^ a well-dehned line of dcmafcation between the 
Frontier District and Sukkur, In r£5i this canal was at its 
head only 50 feel wEdCi with a dqilh of g fect+ It was enlarged 
in 1854, w'hen the water was admitted into it from the Indus 
and reached Jacobdbdd, 50 miles distant, in sixteen hoursL 
Subsequently^ the tail of the canal was enlarged, and extended 
farther westw^d. Several improvements have been carried out 
during the last few years. The entire length of the main canal 
is 76 milesh and it serves the Distnets of Upper Sind Frontier 
{201 square miles)^ Sutkur (46 square miles), Kalilt (43 square 
mites)^ and Likina (300 acres). About hve cinals branch 
directly from it, the principal being the Nur ^Vah (19 miles) 
and Mirzfl (m miles). The canal is also connected with the 
branches of the Ghir Canal. The aggregate cost of these works 
up to the end of 1903-4 amounted to 17 lakhs; the receipts in 
the sanic year were about 4^ lakbSt and the total charges {ex¬ 
clusive of interest) over one lakh. 1 he gross income was thus 
36 per cent, on the capital expended, and the net receipEs 
per cent. The area imgaied was 495 square miJea. The 
canal is navigable for about 60 miles. 

Desert Ca.nal (formerly known as the Maksilda IV oh).—An 
important channel in Sind, Bombayt issuing froiri Uie Indus, 
which it taps close to the tillage of Kashmor, It runs 75 milei 
into the desert tract west of SCashmor, irrigating the lands of the 
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Upper STrtd Front scr District and Baluchistin. About turcniy- 
two canals br^ch off rrom the main system^ the principal being 
the Murid (6 railes)^ the New Falls (35 niiles)^ and the New 
Frontier Raj wan (33 mites). The aggregate cost of these works 
up to the end of 1903-4 amounted to about 36^ klchs; the 
gross receipts In the same year were over 2 lakhs^ and the total 
charges (eKclusive of interest) about lakbs. The gjoss 
income was thus 8*27 per cent* on the capital expended, and 
the net receipts 3«25 per cent. The area irrigated was 345 
square miles. 

Fuleli CanaJ.—A canal in Sind, Bomba>\ and one of the 
largest in India. It UJsed to be fed by a winding channel taking 
off from the Indus about 9 miles north of Hydcitibld. In 1856 
a new mouth at Jamshora* 4 miles from Hjderlbldi was 
excavated by Government at a cost of Rs, 1^05^000, and has 
proved to be the mcsC profftable work in Sind. For about 30 
miles south of Hyderabad the Fuleli was really a river channel, 
which ffow'ed back into the Indus ^ but it uas cut off from the 
river, and extended southwards by Mian Nur Muhammad 
Kalhom and the Mirs, to irrigate their lands, and has now 
become a very large canal. In Marchp 1900^ it was made 
perennial by the excavation of an escape, which connms it 
with an old river chajinel, called the Pucin, and so carries the 
excess water to the sea. 'ITie result is that the flooding of 
immense areas at the tail has been stopped^ and about i|00o 
boats and 5 steam launches ply on it almost condnuously 
throughout the yeoi^ The length of the main canal is 98 miles 
and of its branches 914 miles. The maximum discharge, which 
has been limited on account of breaches in its bonks and 
consequent flooding of Ufge tracts^ is io,oao cubic feet per 
second j but when another escape is niade^ it will be possible 
to admit as much as t s^ooo cubic feet. 

In 1903-4 the gross revenue was 7J Lakhs, representing a 
return of ir*8 per cent, on the capital outlay. If the land 
on the canal, which pays only about one-fifth of the ordinary 
assessment^, had paid the fuU amount, the return on the capital 
outlay would have been 31-7 pet cent. The greatest area 
cultivated in one year on this canal was &50 square mtlcs in 
1900-r ; but when more scientific means of distribution are 
provided, this area will be increased. 

Muthjt Canals.—Two canals on the right and left bank of 
the MuthI river, in Foona District, Eombay, with a total length 
of SS miles, commanding ad square miles in the Havdi ta/uAa 
and the Dhond of Foona DistrlcL The canals, which 
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werfi oonstriictfid bctwesn rS73 and 1S78—the Right Hanlc 
Canal in tS 73'-4 and the Left Bank in 1877-^—ate fed b]f 
Lake Fife. The capiEaJ outlay on the catud^ was cHginally 
lakhs; but the canals and the it^rvoir cf Lake Fife have 
involved a total c^pcnditutet up to 1904, of 7t kkhs. The 
nwitnum area hitherto imgated has been, it square miles- 
One of the main objects of the Mutha Canals is the supply of 
drinking-water to Foona and Kirkee. V^^ater rales arc charged 
according to the nature of the emps^ The gross assessment on 
cropsj and the revenue expenditure on the canals, have beerit 
in thousands of rupees :— 

AtcntSIflvL Expnfiyqrr^ 

T8S9-90 fivewge) » , » e^Aj 69 

iS^D^I^Ioc (arnicc) t i ».S 4 

19&3-4 . i . % « a,9J l^EH 

The percentage of net profits on these works varies from j| 
to a little Over j per cent. 

Nira Canal.—A r^nal on ihc left bonk of the Nlra river^ 
Poona Distrietj Bombay;^ with a total length of 100 miles^ 
commanding 177 square miles in the Furondhar^ Bhtmthadj, 
and Indlpur /a/nkas. The canah which was constructed in 
1885-6^ IS fed by Lake WittTiffO. The total capital outlay on 
the canal was 21 lakhs, and on the emtd and reserv'oir 57 kkhs. 
'Fhe largest area irrigated so far has been 81 square miles. 
Water rates arc charged according to the nature of the crops. 
The gross assessment on crops, and the revenue expenditure 
on the canal, have been, in thousands of rupees s—- 
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The work yields a profit on capital of about $ per cent- 

TSLiiBa Lake-—An artificial lake in ThJlna District, Bombay, 
lying between 19^ ja' and 19® N* and 73® 14^ and 73* K, 
53 miles north-cast of Bombay City. It has been ccmstmcied 
by throwing a dam across the TJlnsa river at a point behind 
the Mihuli hills. It was completed in 189^, and has a cat^- 
merit area of 5^4 and a water area of s| square mile^ with 
a storage capacity of about p8|«5o million gallons- The dam 
is ij3 feel high and ]| miles longi The existing aqueduct 
has a carrying eapacjEy of 41 million gallons a day. The works 
Cost nearly a Crorc and a half. 

Lake Fife (Khaiakvasla).—Reservoir in the Haveli faftthi 
of Poona District* Bombayi situated in 18® ^5^ N^and 73 47 
12 miles south-west of Poona city, constructed in 18A8 to feed 
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the MtTiffA C 4 fffAr- 5 . Hie work cost ji md has a sur¬ 

face area at full supply level of 3p?5 j acres. 

Lake Whitlag,— Reservoir in the Bhor State* Born bay, 
situated in iS'^ ii'N. and jf sr'E., constructed in i 38 i, to 
feed the NTra Canal. The work cost ai takhs, aivd has a 
Surface area of 3^584 acres. Its eKtension Js under con- 
sderation. 

Aiihllvftda. — The kingdom of Anbihlda in Gujaratj within 
the present Eimits of the Bombay Presidency, was founded 
^ about A.D, 74ti-65 by a Chttvada Ri^jput^ VanarSjS, son of the 
king of Panchisar, a small CMvada chiefship of the GOjar 
empinc^ Vanar 5 jJL after an adventurous childhoodp rose to 
fanic by deeds of arms^ and founded a dynasty which endured 
for two centuries, llie silc of Anhilv^lda is said by tradition 
ID have been Indicated by a hunted hare that turned on its 
pursuers^ a reyib that is told of the founding of several other 
places. It is also related that the city was named after a 
Bharwad shepherd^^ Anhila, who assisted Vanartjd in finding 
a site for it 'fhe early history of the kingdom is somewhat 
obsenre; but it seems certain that VanaTijH ruled till 780^ and 
was succeeded by eight rulers of his line, the kist of whom died 
in 961. In that year the ChS^Tida dyna-Sty was replaced by the 
Solankis or Chilukyas, of whom the first, MOlaritjll (94r-9h)ip 
is the most famous. extended bis dominions into Ktllhi- 
awir, Cuich, and South Gujarat, l"he descendants of MQia- 
rajft likewbe ruled at Ajihilvlda for two centuries. They were 
Saivas in religitm* and were specially attached to the temple 
of Somnaih at Somnmh Plian. Mahmfld of Ghazni cap¬ 
tured and sacked the temple in 1026, during the reign of 
Bhfma I. On the withdrawal of Malvmod, Bhima rebuili 
the temple and the kingdom continued in the Kanda of his 
direct successors untiJ 1143. ^rom that date a collateral 
branch of jMuLarijA'a dcscenriants ruled in Anhilvida for a 
hundred yeare, cliummg sovereignty over KlthHw^r and 
Malwa, and at one time (ri6o) imading the Ronkan. On 
V the estinclion of the line of MClar^ja In 1342 the V^lghelas of 
Dbolka ruled in these terriEories^ till ousted by the invasion 
of Al 3 -ud-chn Khtljl in 1298. 

A tract of country north of the SatmAla Hills 
in NJhiifc District, Bombay, which is now repr^tenicd by the 
Baoi-AN and Kai.van Bflglitn is a region of hills 

and streains^ and has long been noted for the excellence of 
Its garden cultivatioDi 

In the earlies-t dnies of which record remains, the tract 
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tppears to have been held by a fam^y of Rlthor^^ claimiTtg 
kinship with the R^thorsof Kanauj^and to have formed a pro^- 
peroujt principality by reason of the fact dist through It ran the 
main line of tmdic between the Deccan and Gujarit, Up to the 
commencement of the seventeenth century the Rathor^ of Bag' 
laOp who adopted the honorific title of Eaharjr.and coined tbdr 
own money^ wielded con^dcrabJe power; but they were from 
time to time reduced to the position of tributaries by the SuMns 
of Gujaiit or the overlonls of the Korlhem Deeaui. The first 
authentic rKjticeof Bagla n is In r^gSp when Rai Kamn, the last 
king of Anhilvad4in after his defeat by Ulugh Rh^n, fted thither 
and maintained himself as an independent chieftain with the 
aid of Ramdeo of Depgiri It is probable that at this date the 
Rathors of Baglin were tributaries of the YAdavos of Deogiii. 
After the overthrow of Rimdeo^ the country become an 
apanage of the Mimlmin nilers of Deogiri; but in 15471 
during the disturbances which resulted in the Deccan becom¬ 
ing independent of Delhi ic passed out of the possession of 
the Bahmoni kings. Thus in the Blglin chief is 

mentioned as allying himself with the rebel Dairam Kh.^n 
against Muhammad Shih Balimani 1 ; white five years later, 
when Malik RajS^ the founder of the Ffljflki dynasty, esta¬ 
blished himself in Khifndeshp the chief was forced to become 
a tributary of Delhi. During the fifteenth century Bflglin was 
subject to the AhmadAb^d SullOnSp and in ^419 was laid waste 
by Ahmad Shih Bahmani 1; and save for a short period 
cofumencing in J499, when the Haglin chiefs were forced to 
recognize the overloidship of the Nl^dm Shihi diynosty of Ah- 
madnagar, they remained vassals of AhmadAbad until Akbar's 
conquest of Gujarat in 1573^ The cxjunlty is described in the 
(7590) As a mnunlainous and papulous region 
between Surat and Nondurb^ft in which csoetleni fruii of 
various kindb'was grown* The chief was a Raihor in com¬ 
mand of SpOOo cavalry and 5,000 iurantryi and possessed 
seven forttesses, two of which^ Mulhet and Stlher, were posts 
of exceptional strength. 

After his conquest of KhUndesh In 15994 Akbar attempted 
to take BfigHn j but after a seven years' siege he w-as fenced 
to compound with the chiel Prailp Shith^ givix% him sc^k^eral 
villages in return for an undertaking to protect all merchants 
pn$$ing through bis territoryp to send presenta to the emperor, 
and to leave one of his sons as a hostage ai Burhanpur. 

Bairam Shah, who succeeded Pratap Shah, was attacked and 
reduced to the position of a vassaI by Auiangiteh in 1637+ A 
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descTiption of tht country at that date is given in Ellbl's 
I/tsfifiy e/ vol. v-ii. A tempeiate dimate, abundance of 

water^and the cultivation of excellent fruit combined to render 
jt famous. It measured sohd miles in length by t6o in breadth, 
and contained 30 petty subdivisions and about i.ooo vitlagcfv 
It was bounded on the north by SulL^npur and Nondiirbar ; on 
the east by Chandor; on the south by Trimbak taid Nlsib; 
and on the west by Surat and the territory of the Portuguese, 
Ta^-ernier (r640-66) speaks of BigUin as containing a targe 
variety of valuable treeSf vast quantities of antclopesi har«H 
and partridges^ and wild cows (probably bison) in its more 
niouniainous parts. Sugar-cane was largely grown and sup¬ 
plied many sugar-mills and furnaces; and the country gene^ 
rally derived much profit from the continuous stream of iraHic 
betwetm Surat (md Golconda, which passed along its well- 
protected highways^ 

Eetw'een 1670 and 167a the Marathils appeared and 
succeeded in taking Sllhtt fortr which^ however, was 
eventually restored to the Muhammadans in 16S4. Under 
the rule of the KizSim, who rose to independent power in 
the Deccan in ip4, a commandant was appointed to Mulher 
and a governor to B^l^ ^ and this system seems to have 
been followed till 1795, when B^glAn was ceded by the Nizam 
to the Peshwih who placed it, together with Khandesh, in 
charge of a The fort of SAlher is suppocsed to 

have been granted by the Peshwa to RUnr Guhiitlbaip wufe 
of Govind Rao GaLkwIij, who, after the battle of l>hodap 
(1768)^ remained for some time at Foona as a state prisoner 
and afterwards ruled at Baroda from 1793 to i&oo. On the 
overthrow of the Peshwa, Mulher fort wm surrendered to the 
English on July 3^ ifliiS, and the territory of BSglS^ti vi-as 
incorporated in Kbltndcsh District- In 1S69 B 3 gl^ was 
trrnisfcrrcd to Kasik District^ and in 1875 it was, with its 
petty subdirisions of Jaikhedan and Abhona, formed into two 
/a/iiJtaj —BftgllJi ojid KaK'diiK 

Camatte Ahrjw/a, Properly, 

Bs the Tuime implies^ * the Kanarese oountr)’.^ The name has, 
however, been erroneously applied by modern European 
writers to the Tamil country of MadmSt including the Telugu 
District of Nellore. The boundaries of the true Carnatic, or 
KamAtaka^esa, are given by Wilks as 

* Commencing near the town of Bldart 18* 45' N.. about 
60 mites north-west from Hyderabad (l>eccan)i Pollowing the 
course of the Kanarese language to the south-east, it is found 
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to be lirnitcd by a waving line which nearly touches Adoni, 
winds to the west of Gooty-p skirts the tow^n of Amuitapur, 
and passing through Nandidroog, touches the muge of the 
Eastern Ghiits ; thenc*? pursuing their southern course to 
the mountainous pass of Ga^ealhatlp It continues to follow [he 
abrupt turn caus^ by the great chasm of the western bills 
between the towns of Coimbatori^ I'olLlchit and FaiighSt: 
and, sweeping to the north-wist, skirts the et^es of the pre^ 
cipitoua Western GbaUp nearly as far north as the sources of 
the Kistna; whence following first an eastern and after¬ 
wards a noith-eastem coursCt it terminates in rather an ftcute 
angle near Bidurp alre^y described as its northern limitT' 

This country has: been ruled wholly or in part by nwiy 
dynasties; of whom the Andhrtis or SStavahanas, the Kadun- 
bas, the Pallav^Spihe Gangas, the Chlltikyasp the RlshtTakUtas., 
the Cholo-S the later Chaluky'Os, the Hoy-salas* and the house ijf 
Vijayanagar arc the most prominenU 'rhe Vijayanagar kingSp 
who came into power about the year *336, conquered the 
whole of the peninsula south of the Tun^bhadra river. They 
were completely overthrown fay the Muhammadans in 1563, 
and retired fir^l to Penukonda, and then to ChandraginV one 
branch of the family remaining at Anflgundi opposite to their 
old capital. It was these conquests that probably led to the 
extension of the term ' Carnatic * to the southern plaii\ 
country; and this latter region oatnc to be called Kamila 
raylnghAtt or Mowlands*' to distinguish It from Kamltii 
Blllghih or the *hill country.' When the Muhamiiriadan 
kings of the Deccan ousted the Vijayanagar dynasty^ they 
divided the north of the Vijayanagar country' between them 
into Carnatic Hyderilb 3 d {or Gulconda) and Camaijc Bija^ 
pur+ each being further subdivided into J^yfinghii and Bill' 
ghil. At this lime* according to Wilks; the northern boundary 
of Kamila {Camatic) was the TungabhadraH 

Speaking of this pericjd and the modem misappheation of 
the namej Bishop Caldwell aa)'5 ^ JJrauidi^n 

Laf^a^j, pp. 34-S)"^ 

‘The tem Kdmdfa or is said to have been 

a gerteric term^ including both the Tdugu and Kanare^ 
peoples and their languages; though it is admitt^ that 11 
usualiy denoted the latter alonCi and though it is to the 
latter that the abbreviated form Kannadam has been apprO' 
priated. KamStaka (that which belongs to ^ 

garded as a Sanskrit word by native Paodits p but I 
with Dr^ Gundert in preferring to- derive it from the Dravidtan 
words Ur, "block,"* tttdti (the adjective form of which in 
Telugu is ftdti), “country^ lhat is, ^‘ihe black country, a 
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icrm very suitable to designate the cotton ^olU” as it 

h calledp of the plateau of the Southern Deccan^ llic use 
of the term is of considerttbk aatiquity, as we find it in the 
yjraAa-AfiAira at the beginning of ibe fifth ^ century 
'r^rinittfia also mentions Kamilta. 'Fbe word Kamilla or 
KamStaka, though at first a generic tenu^ became in procc^ 
of lime the appellation of the Kanarese people and of their 
language alone, to the entire e:(clusion of the Telugu. 
Karnataka has now got into the haods of foix:ignefSt who 
have given it a new and entirely erroneous applicaHom When 
the Muhammadans arriv^ in Southern India* they found that 
part of it with which they first became acquainted—the country 
above the Ghftts* including Mysore and part of Telinglna^— 
called the EGimatnka country. In course of time, by a mis¬ 
application of terms, they applied the same name KamAtak, 
or Camati^ to designate the country below the Ghtta, as well 
as that which was above. The English liave carried the mis¬ 
application a step farther* and restricted the name to the 
country below the GhSts, which never had any right to it 
whatever. Hence the Mysore country * which Ls probably the 
true Carnatic, is no longer called by that name; and what 
is now geographically termed ^*the Carnatic^ is exclusively the 
country below the Ghlts on the Coromandel coast/ 

It is this latter country which formed the dominions of the 
Naw^bs of the Carnatic, who played such an important part 
in the struggle for supremacy between the English and the 
French in the eighteenth century, and which now forms the 
greater portion of the present Madras Presidency. This 
connotation still sunnves in the designation of Madras regi¬ 
ments as Carnatic In^try, Adminislmtively, however, the 
term Carnatic (or Kamatak as it is there used) is now 
restricted to the Bombay portion, of the original Kamatai 
namely, the Districts of Belgaum, Dhlrwar, and Bijlpur, and 
part of North Kanara, with the Katlve States of the ^utbern 
MarSthi Agency and Kolhipur* SotixHEitN Maraiha. 
CoUSTftV. 

Deccan (or DoAMn ),—This name* a corruption of the 
Sanskrit ^5crijAiJfer=* southern/ includes, in its w-idest sense, 
the whole of India south of the Narbada river, or, which is 
nearly the same thing, south of the Vindhya mountains^ In 
its narrower sense it has much the same meaning as Maha- 
RASHTRA* or the country where the Marathi language is 
spoken* jf the helow^Ghat tract be omitted. In this connota¬ 
tion its southern boundary lies along the course of the Kistna 
river. In a still narrower sense the Deccan is regarded as 
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bounded on tbo north by Lh^ Sitm^ hills. Adopting the 
broadest meaning, the Deccan on its TTcstem side descends 
seaward by a succession of terraces from the W£st£1cn Ghat^ 
which rise in parts to over 4,000 feet in height and terminate 
abruptly near Cape Comorertt the extreme southern point of 
the peninsula, at an elevation of 3,000 foeE^ From here. 
follDwiiig the eoast-linCf the Eastern Ghats commence in 
a series of detached gtoupSi which, uniting in almut latitude 
11* 40"' N-+ run noith eastwmd along the Coromandel coast, 
with on average elevation of t»5oo feet, sJtd join the Vindhyac, 
which cross the peninsula from west to east, in nrairly the 
same latitude to' N.) as ihetr western counterpart The 
Vindhjun range thus joins the northern extremities of the two 
GhAts and completes the peninsular triar^le of the Deccan, 
1'he eastern side of the enclosed tablevland being mudi lower 
than the westem^flll the principal rivers of the Deccan—ihe 
Godavari, Kistnap and C&uvery—rising in the W^estem GhAts, 
flow' eastward, and escape by openings in the Eastern Ghats 
into the Bay of Bengal. Between the Ghits and the sea on 
either side the land differs in bcingp on the east, composed in 
imrt of alluvial deposits brought down from the mnuntairs, 
and sloping gently; while on the west the incline is abrupt, 
and the coast strip b broken by irregular spurs from the Ghiu, 
which at places descend into the sea in steep cliffs. 

The Deccan table-land is one of the relics of the old 
GondwSna continent whkh formerly connected India with 
Africa, and which broke up at about the time that the chalk 
was fofn»ing in Europe^ It is one of the few solid blocks of 
ancient land which have not suffered any of the folding move¬ 
ments so marked in most lands^ and wbichp so far aa we know^. 
have never been depressed below the ocean. Except near the 
present coasts at low levels^ not a single marine rossU has been 
found in the whole Deccan. iTic ^basement complex' of the 
Deccan table-land includes the usual assemblage of gneisses 
and schists, among them the band of schists dLstinguiali^ by 
the name of the Dharwirs, containing the auriferOM veins of 
Mysore which have^ since they were C3|icned up in i Sffip 
yielded gold to the v'alue of 19 millions sterling. Lying on 
the denuded surfaces of these ancient schists and gneisses arc 
enormous thicknesses of un^issiliferoua strata which, tn delault 
of evidence to the coniffljy, are regarded as pre-Cambrian in 
iiigc. These occur as isolated patches in the CuddajMh and 
‘ Cofttribflttil by Mr. T. H, liolbmd, Dirtctnr, Gedlogisal Sarvey of 
Ij3fUdb 
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KuttiooI D^lricts of Madras; in the Southerti Marathi 
C'ouniry; in fKirts of the GodlTan valley; and in Gwaliof, 
Utindelkhand^ and the Vindhyan region of Central India. Jn 
basins^ generally preserved at lower levels^ we find the 
coal-bearing deposits: formed by the great rivere of the old 
(londwilna continent in upper palaeozdio and niesoEoic limes, 
while for an area of some 200^000 square miles the older rocks 
are covered with great masses of basaltic lava, which spread 
over the country in Upper Cretaceous times and now form the 
highlands of the Deccan^ remaining pntctically as horizontal 
as they must have been when they flowed as molten sheets 
over the land Here and ihtrfe, where the I>©ccan trap has 
been cut through by weather influences, we get glinspses of 
the old Land-surfRCe which was overwhelmed by lavu-llcws, 
while between the flows there were apparently inierruplions 
i^ufficient to permit of the development of life in the lakes and 
rivcfs, of which the records arc presen'ed in the sooalled inter- 
trappean beds of fresh water limestone^ shales, and sandstones* 
The scenery of the Deccan trap highlands Is the result of the 
^ubaerj&l erosion of the horizon [al sheets of lava i the flat 
plateaux of the hill tops^ and the horizontal termces which are 
traceable for mile^ along the scarps, are features eminently 
characteristic of the weathering of basaltic lava-fltjws. 'Vhe 
long grass* the general absence of large trees, and the 
occurrence of almost purely deciduous specks, combine with 
the outline of the hills to distinguish the trap areas from all 
uthers tn the Deccan. 

I'wo peculiar featutes of the Deccan are worth special 
mention : one is the occun-enCe, over most of the trap area, 
of the peculiar black, argillaceous, and calcareous soil know^n 
as rej^ar, and, from its suitability for cotton-growing, as * cotton 
soil"; the other is the peculiar decomposition product know^n 
as laterite, w hich is essentially a dirty mixture of aluminic and 
ferric liydrfttes, formed by a special form of rock alteration 
confined to motsi tropical climates, and ofien resembling the 
matenal known os bauxite which U worked as u source of 
aluminium. 

JIutvry. Little is known in detail of the history of the Deccan lie fore 
the close of the thirteenth century^ Hindu legends tell of its 
Invasion by Rllma, and the main authentic points known are 
the coming of the first Ary^ans (c, se^^enth century u.cOr the 
advance of the Mauryas (550 and the Scylhic Invasion of 
joOr ArcliacDlcigica .1 remains and inscriptiDns bear witness 
to a series of dynastic^ of which the Choks, the Andhras ot 
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Saiavitiamis, the Chilulcyas, the Rilahtraktltas, and the Vadaviaa 
of Deojftri are ihe bc$t Itnowfii {■Sff Bombay PRESIDF-Ncifi 
[-[istory.) The country was Icnown to the author of the 
Ptriplut in the third century A-D. as Dachina Hades {Dakih- 
inipnta.), and to the Chinese pilgrim Fa Htan in the fifth 
L-enlury as Ta Thsin. Continuous history commences with 
the MIlhammadan Lns'asion of 11114-1300, when Ali-ud-dfn, 
the Khiljl emperor of Delhi, ovemm Mahilrflshtra, Tclingtlna, 
and Kamila. In 133& the reduction of the Deccan was com¬ 
pleted by Muhammad bin Tughlati j but a few years later a 
j^eneral revolt resulted in the establishment of the ^^ullam- 
madan Bahmani dynasty, turd the retrogression of Delhi supre¬ 
macy beyond the Narbada. The Bahmani dynasty adnmeed 
its eastern frontier at the espense of the Hindu krngdom of 
Tullnglna to Gotconda in to Warangal in 1411, and to 
the Bay of Bengal in r 47J, A few years later (148*) «' began to 
disintegrate, and was broken up into the five rival Muhammadan 
kingdoms of Bijapur, Ahmadnaoar, Cot^osOA, Bidar, and 
IIerar. These were counterbalanced in the south, as the 
Bahmani empire had boon, by the great Hindu kingdom of 
Vijavanacar, which was however destroyed in 1565, at the 
battle of Tllikota, by a coalition of the Muhammadan powers. 
Of these, Brdnj and BerSt became estinet before 1630» the 
other three kingdoms were restored to the Delhi empire by 
the victories of Akbar, Shah Jahin, and AurMgaeb- The 
Deccan was thus for a second lime brought under IM Delhi 
rule, but not for long. The MirSthas in ijod obtam^cd the 
righL of levying mbuie over SouUicm India* and their iKimDg 
chiefs, who had practically superseded the dyi^ly of Sivajt, 
were the Peshw.ls of PooniL A great Delhi viceroy {the 
Nizam-ul-rnulk), rallying all the Muhammadans of die S^h 
round him. established the NbamM of HypRitAnAO. The 
remainder of the imperial possessions in the Deccan wm 
divided among minor princes, who gcne™'ly , 

the supremacy of the Peahwi or the NiiimTi accor mg as ^ 
were north or south of the Tungabhadra. Mysor^ alternate y 
tributary to both, became eventually the pn« of 
while in the extreme south the 

its isolated portion, unintcrRtpted independence, ,,, 
the position of affairs early in the eighteenth centui^ 
whilV Portugal, Holland, France, and England ^ad eff«ic^ 
settlements on the coast; but the two funrier w s^mah 
a scale that they look no Important pa m _ 

suecessimi between the native pnnecs which occupied the 
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middle of the centuTy. The French and English, however, 
espoused opposite sidcsp and their struggles eventually resulted 
in establishing the supremacy of the latter (1761), which 
became delinttely affirmed, under Ijords ^V‘cllesley and Hastings^ 
by die establishment of Endsh influence ut Hyderab^d^ ibe 
ovenhrow of TipO SulUinp and ihe Mailthfl Wars which 
followed, and the annexation of the Peshw-t^s dominions in 
i 3 r 8 . The dominions of the other importani Marathi chief 
of the Z>eccan, the Ehonsla RajA of Nfigputp lapsed to the 
British on the extinction of the dynasty in 1854, The Deccan 
is today included in the Presidency of Madras^ part of 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, together with Hydcrlbldp 
Mj^sore^ and other Native Slates. 

Gujarat.—This name, taken in its widest sense, signifies 
the whole country in which GujarAtr is spoken, including 
Cutch and KAthiAwAr, as well as the northern Districts and 
Rtates^ of the Bombay Presidency from Palanpur to l>amflni 
that is, the country lying between 30“ and 24^ 43' N. and 
68'’ 2^* and 75° E. In a norrow^er and more correct sense, 
the name applies to the central plain north of the Narbadft 
and east of the Kanu of Cutch and KAthiAw^. GujarAt, in 
this sensep lies between 2f is' and 24^ 4' N. and 71* and 
74“ E.j and has an area of 29,071 square miles and 
a population (1901) of 4,798,504. Of this area less than one- 
fourth (?,i 63 square milcs^ chiefly in the centre and south, is 
Briibh territoT)', belonging to the four Districts of Aiimadahao, 
KiAIRA, Pawxh Mahai^ and BjEOACita. About 4^902 square 
miles, chiefly in two blocks—one lying west of the SAbarmatl 
and the other between the Mahi and the Karbadl—belong 
to Basoda. The remamder belongs to the lai^c and small 
States that have relations with the Bom bay Government, and is 
distributed among the Agencies of Palanpuk in the north, 
Mahi Ka^ntma in the north^tp Rewa Kantha in the east, 
and Cambay at the mouth of the S&harmatl. 

/ The plain of Gujaiit is bounded on the north by the desert 
of MArwir, and on the east by the hills of ciy^line rock that 
Ttin southeast from Abu to jom the western outliers of the 
Vindhyus near Pdvigarh. From these hills, tn the neigh bom 
hood of which the country h rough, rocky, and well weraded, 
lE slopes in a south-westerly directioii towards the Rann of 
Cutch, the Nftl Lake, and the sea, unbroken by any stony out¬ 
crop or rising ground- llie central region is of recent alluvial 
rormatian and has one of the richest soils in India, though 
parts of it are liable to flooding in the rains, and it suffered 
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mtjth in the fAnnine of 1899-i^a. 'I'owards ihc Raiin, the 
Nal I^e, and the sea-coasi, the plain jmsaes into suit or 
sandy waste, w'here the water is bnicklsh and lies deep 

below the surface. The grtmog lands of Talanpur in the 
north arc watered by the Banil^ and SarMwatl, which flow 
rroiti the Aril vail i mountains into the Little Rann, The 


Sifibamiatl, rising near the source of the Banas^ flows into the 
Gulf of Cambay, Farther east, the Mahl, ming far any in 
Milwa, flows into the same gulf, which finally receives also 
the waters of the NarbadJ, the lower course of which passes 
between Central Baioda and Rlljptpla and through the British 
I>kstrict of Broach. I'he central and coast tracts are stoneless^ 
and have fine grovss of field trees^ while the eastern hills are 
co^^^red with forest. The spread of cultivation has driven 
the tiger, leopard, and bear into the eastern hills^ and grearfy 
reduced the numbers of wild hog: but antelope and 


are still ootninon, Gamc-biid^ both on land and water, 
abound. 

The name Gujojat is derived from the, widespread Gtljar Kimc. 
tribe, which is not, +LOwevcr, at the present day of much 
account in the province. According to some wiiter^ the 
Gujars were immigrants from Central Asta, There is no 
certain trace of them In India before the sixth centur)^, by 
the end of which they were powerful in Rajpittina and had 
set up a hingdom at Broach, so they most likely entered India 
with tha IVhite Huns in the latter half of the fifth GcniuTy\ 

The Chinese traveller HiuenTsiang (a. 0.64^) was acquainted 
with the kingdom of Broach, and also with a Gurjara kingdom 
further nonh which he calls Kin^hi lo, having ite capital at 
Pilo-mo'lo, which is p|pusibly identified with Bhilmill in tiic 
Jodhpur State, In its earliest form {GuijorarStm), the rwine 
Gujarat is applied in inscriptions of the ninth century to the 
country north of Ajmer and the Simbhar Lake, while ftom the 
tenth to the thirteenth century Gujarit means the Solanki 
kingdom of Anhih^Sdo. In the Musalmlfl period the name 
was applied to the province that was governed firat from 
AuhilvAda and then from Ahmadabad , . 

For the history of Gujartl in the pre-Muhammadan penod 
and its invasion by MahmUd caf Ghaini, Bom BAv Prksi^ 

PKfaev and AmiiLVAtM, By about r ajj the Solanii kii^dom 
of AnhiUNida had broken up, and the most powerful itilers in 
Gujarat were the Vlghela chiefs of DHOLltA- 

^ An inafxwsible portion, beyond the 
hills connecting the Vindhyas with the Arivalh range, lung 
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prcserv-ed Gujurit from i:he Ikluharrimadim yolce. Only by aei 
was it easily approached, and to the sea it owed its peculiar 
ad\’antage^ + ^ . Its favouring dimate and fertitc aoiL < .«llie 
greater part of the Indian trade with Persia, Arabia, and the 
Red Sca passed through its harbours, besides a busy coasting 
trade. "^The benefit of this trade overflowed upon the 
country, which became a girderit arid enriched the treasury of 
the prince The noble mosques, collies, palacesg and tombs, 
the remains of a^hich still adom Ahmadabad and its other 
cities to this day^ while they excite the admiration of the 
travclter* prove both the wealth and the taste of the founders 
Not till the reign of AlA~ud^In {of Delhi) at the close of the 
thirteenth century did it become a Muslim province, and 
a century lat^ it became indeperident again under a dynasty 
of MusUm Icings. . +. Flroz Shah in r jot granted the lief of 
Gujarat to Zafar Kh!En, the son of a converted Rajput, and 
five years later the fief-holder as^sumed the royal canopy^ fie 
soon enlarged his dominions, at first but a strip between hills 
and ^ by the amieKatian of Idar to the north and Diu in 
Kathlavrirp plundered Jhllor, and even took possession of 
^(alwa for a short space in 1407, setting his brother on the 
throne in ihe pTaoe of Hoshang, the son of Dila^an i iis 
successor Ahmad I {14J1-4J) founded x^hmadabiEd, which 
has ever since been the chief city of Gujaxit, and recovered 
Bombay and SaUettc from the Deccan kings* Mahmud 1 
(1458-15^ t) not only carried on the tradiEional wars of his 
dynasty with Malwa on the cast and KhSndesh on the south, 
but kept a large fleet to subdue the pirates of the islands- 
* Nor were Asiatic pirates the only disturbers of his coast 
I he first of the three great wav^cs of European invasion was 
already beating on the shores of Gujarat Vasco da Gama 
had reached the Malabar ports in 14^8^ and the effects of the 
new innuence were soon felt farther north. The Portuguese 
had no more intention, at first, of founding an eastern empire 
than the later Dutch and English companies. The hostility 
of the Muslim traders compelled them to protect their agents, 
and a commercial policy was necessarily supported by military 
power.... The collision was brought about by the spinted 
action of the last MamlUk Sultiu of Egypt, Kansah-el GhUrt, 
who, rcallzfrig the imminent jeopardy of the great Indian imde 
which supplied so much of the wealth of Egypt, n^lvcd to 
drive the Portuguese from the Arabian Sea. I'he Mamloks 
had long maintained a fleet in the Red Sea, and Admiral 
Husain was dispatched in rjoS to Gujarat with a welhequippeil 
war squadron manned with sailors who had often fought with 
Cbristiat^ fleets in the A! edi terraneaiih He was joined by t he 
fleet of Gujaiit^ commanded by the governor of Diu, in spite 
of the elTorts of the Portuguese captain, [.^uren^o de Almeida, 
to prevent their union; and the combined fleet was in c^'cry 

^ Enkiiit, a/fnifiafToi p. u. 
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respect mpen’or to the flotilla of Christian iticrchammen which 
boldly sailed out of the fjort of Cluiul 10 the attacl:. The 
Portuguese wejre defeated in a niitTiing fight which lasted two 
days, and the young captain, son of the fliinous viceroy, was 
kilied. , . , He was avenged a few months later, when cm 
February i, 1509, hts father, the viceroy Francisco dc /klmeida, 
utterly defeated the combined fleet of Eg)'pt and Gujarat off 
Thu. in the following year the king of GuJarAt offered 
Albuquerque, the conqueror of Goa, the port of Uiu, and 
a PoTtutuese factory w« there established in 1513, though 
the celebrated fortress of the Christian invaders was not built 
till isj5< 

■Though unable to wtlhsland the t’orlugur^—or perhaps 
not unwilling to see his powerful deputy at DIu humiliated— 
BabAdur (1536-37) was one of the ruiMt brilliant figures 
among the warrior kings of GujarAt. The RAjputs of the hills 
and the kings of the Geccan owned his superiority, and in 
1531 he annexed hlAlwA. A Rajput rising and the advance of 
the llughals under HumAyDn the son of Babur for a time 
destroyed his authority (1535), but he recovered it It^vely 
(15361, only to fall at last, drowned in a scuffle with the 
Portuguese whom he hod admitted to his coisi h 

Tn 157a Akbat anncsed Gujarlt to the Mughal empire, of 
which it became a. SuiaA. At its beat period the independent 
Muhammadan kingdom of GujarSt comprised Northern Gujarat 
from Abu to the Narbada; Kailitiwir, which became a Musftl- 
mftn province through the occupation of lJiu(i403)und GimSf 
(i47vXiind the sack of DwArka Bet (1473)) ibeTApli valley 
as far east as ThAlner ; and the tract between the Ghats and 
(he sea from Surat to Bombay, 

The Mughal viceroys of GujarAt were, up to the death of 
Aurangieb (1707)^ on the whole successful in mainiamlng 
order and prosperity, in spite of the turbulence of the Ko'l® 
and RAjpuis in the north, of famines in 1596, 1631, t68i, 
1604, And t6c)7-S, and of the Deccan (attacks on Surat, which 
was sacked once by Malik Ambsr ([609I and twice by Sivaji 
(1664 and 1670). Throughout the Muglial period the ptoj 
Vince generally yielded a revenue of newly 3 erores, and 
H large foreign trade was carried on at the porta of Cambay, 
Broach, and Surat, The decline of Mughal tule began wrth 
a MarAthA raid across the NarbatJA in t 7 ®S" 
these invasions became annual, and the MarAthAs esia is e 
them selves successively at Songath (i 7 ^ 9 )f ChAmjAner 07*3 ■ 
and Batoda (1734). 'rhe beginning of the end carae dun^ 
ihc goveinprship of Sarbuliiw<l Khan ^ ** 

» S. W-Poole, (' S 1«7 ot tlw Niiloa*';, chap, vd. 
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out the revunues md admitted the ^lan\thi{ claims to fMafA 
and sardeskmuJ^Ai. Henceforward, although the Delhi court 
CDTitinued to appoint viceroys until 174^^ absolute anarchy 
reigned in the province* which was ravaged impartially by the 
hostile leaders of the Teshwa's and the Ciaikwa/s armies, by 
the Rajas of Jodhpur, by the agents of the Hbam-ul-mylk, 
and by loc^al Moslem chiefs, such as. the B^bii, who established 
themselves at Jun^garh and SlUtikor (1761)* the 

Jhllorts^ who settled at Pf^lanpur (iJfSX and Moniin Khln;, 
who began to scheme for the independence of Cambay about 
*736. Tamiues in 1719,, 1732* and 1747 added to the misery 
of the people. In 1737 the Gaikwar was admitted to a full 
half-share in the revenues of the province and occupied 
AhmadakLd jointly with the vicctoy's troops (1738). Broach 
from 1731 to 1752 was held by a deputy of the Nizam, but 
had to gjve up a share of its customs to the CTaikwih^. Surat 
sulTered chiefly from the violence of n^ttl candidates for the 
goveitiotship. 

Gtijarlt was now parcelled out among a number of local 
chiefs who carried on ceaseless petty wars, which the Marflthas 
had no wish to suppress so long as they could secure their 
share of the plunder of the province. The PeahwS'a seizure of 
half the Gaiiwar'a share in 175T only added another claimant 
of blackmail. After the battle of Pintpat the Mu^mflns tried 
hut failed to drive out the GaJkwir (1761), and the last chance 
of a strong native government growing up was mined by the 
disputed succession at Baroda in 17 63 . The local troubles 
at Surat lasted until the castle was iokeu by the British in 

The MarithU confederacy now began to break upv and the 
Gaikwif was deEached by his acceptance of British protecdon 
(1 73 a)+ In Gujarit there was little improvement in the govern^ 
ment during this period, though, in spite of disputes in the 
Gaikwar’s femily and intrigues at the Poona court, a scmblaiKe 
of order was preserved by British influence from 1785 to 1799, 
when the Gaikwtr took Ahmadab^d and imprisoned the 
Peshts-a's agent. Further disturbance then look placci which 
were put down by a British force (1803V In 1799 the Peshwi 
had fermed his rights to the Claikwar, who was alr^dy in sub¬ 
sidiary aJIknce with the Hritistu Negodationt followed betwen 
ibe Eritishp the Peshwi, and the GalkwOr, which ended Ln the 
cession to the first named of certain districts and rights in 
Gujarit. The British Goveminent hod auneated Surat in i Soo 
on the death of the Naw^b, whose family were pensioned 
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oir, and bad conquered Broach from Sindhia in the war of 
1803, 

After Ihe overthrow of the Pcshwl in iSrR territorial ftTrange- 
ments iti Gujariit settled down into their present fonrif the 
country being divided between the British Districts of Ahmaij- 
ABAD, BkOACK, Kaika^ Pancm .\Jahal$, and Surat, the State 
of Baroda, add a number of smsB Native States. Gujflfit 
.suffered very severely ffom faniine in 1899-1903, a period 
which was marlted hy great mortfllity both of men and cattle. 

The blow fdl more severely from the fact that it came after 
n long period of prosperity, so that the people and the ofticials 
were alike unprepared for the calamities that followed. 

[See Sir E. C Bayley, (Jtybrtj/ {1886) in the “The History 
of India as told by its own Historians”^ Sir J. Canipbc!l, 
mi^ry of Gv/urvt, vol. i. part i (1S96), Remimy Gautlar 
series; and Rev. G. P. Taylor, 'The Coins of AhmadAbid,’ 
Jmrnai, Royal Atiatk Sodety, Bombay Brandt, vol. **.] 

y^iiiotan ,—The local name of a barren and hilly tract of 
country in Karachi District, Sind, Boinbay, composed of out¬ 
lying spurs from the Kirthar R/vcii. The southern pcffiion 
merges into extensive plains, separated by low lines of hillSr 
which afford abundant grazing for herds of cattle after nun. 

The Kohistan is entirely dependent on rainfall, and cultivation 
is possible only where the rainfall has been impounded, or 
along one of the numerous watercourses. Some of th^ 
streams, known aA aak, are of considerable sire, the chief 
being the Biran, which flows into the Indus below Kotri. 

The Kohistin is a ntahal or petty subdivision, with a popu- 
lation [1901) of 13,877. The revenue Is Rs. 3,900. ilie 
population is nomadic and fluctuating, consisting chiefly of 
SindSs and Baloch, formerly given to internal feuds, but now 
content to earn a frugal living by grazing herds of camels, cattle, 

shcepi and goals- 

Konk&n,_ \ name now applied to ihe tract of country Eitcnt, 

below the Western GhSts south of the Uamangangi river, , 
including Bombay, the Districts of Thina, Kolaba, Ralnagir, Y 
the coa-st strip of North KAnara, the Native States of jonjira, 
SAvantvAdi, and the Portuguese territory of Goa, with an area 
of 3,907 square miles; populotion (1901), 5,610,43s- The 
term ‘ Konkan' seems to be of DravidUn origin, but has not 
so far been satisfactorily explained. The language of the 
Konkan was probably, at a remote period, Kanarese, but is 
now mainly MorithT. Mention is made of the people of the 
Konkan in the Mahabhimia, Harivamsa, and Vishnu Purina, 
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As wcl^ AS in the wnrlc of VAr 3 lia Mihim, the geographer of the 
sixth century, and in the ChAlukya inscriptions of the seventh 
century. The tract is found referred to under the najse of 
Aparitnta in the third century n,& and the second century a. Ph 
l^te Samkrit works apply the name Konkan to the whole 
western coai>t of India from about Trim bale to Cape Comonn, 
and mention se\'-en divisions, the names of which are A'ariously 
givertf but Konkan proper is always one of these and appears to 
have included the country about Chtplun- The Konkan docs 
not seem at any time to have been a political unit The Arab 
geographers of the ninth to the fourteenth century were &mihar 
with it in its present signification. In history it appears either 
Os a number of petty states or os part of a larger whole as in 
the early d^ys of MarAtlil power, when the GM/ 

AfMaf or “spurs of the GhiSte,^ were linked with such lerriiory 
in the Deccan ojt from time to time cinie into the possession 
of Si^-ajl and his successors. 

t The coftfil strip of the EConkon 15 a fetlik and gcneralty level 
tract, watered by hill streams and at parts intersected by tidoJ 
backwaters, but has nowhere any great rii'crs. A luxunanl 
vegetation of palms rises along the coast, the coco-nut planta¬ 
tions being an important source of w^hh to the villagers. In 
the southern porlions the Gh^s forming the eastern boundary 
are covered w^ith splendid forest. The crops are abundant ; 
and owing to the monsoon ruinfatl being precipitated upon the 
Ghats behind, the Konkan is exempt from drought or laininc. 
The common language is a dialect of MarAthl known as Kon- 
konl, in which a Dravidian element is thought to be Imceable. 

The history of the Konkon can best be gathered from a 
perusal of the historical portions of the articles on the induded 
States and Districts;. The earliest dynasty which can be con¬ 
nected with this tract is that of the Maury-as, three centur[&i 
before Christ ; but the only evidonoe of the connexion resu 
on an Asoka inscription discovered at the town of Soj^dra in 
Thana DistricL The principal dynasties that succee<i(^ were 
the following, in their order, so far as order h ascertainable: 
the Andhras or SatavAhanas, with their capital at Paithan 
in the J Jcocan ; the Mauryas, of Purl; the ChAlukj'as; tbs Rash- 
trakotas; the SiJthlniSj whose capital was perhaps the Island 
of Elephanta in Uoml^y harbour; The V^davos, with their 
capital at Dcogiri, the modem Daulalibad; the Muham¬ 
madans (KhhjTs, Bahmanis, Bi)Ipur and Ahmadlbld kings, and 
Mughais) ; Portuguese {over a limited area); MarfithO#; and 
British. The Konkan coast was known to the Greeks and 
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Romans, and Pioltmy (a. d. 150) and ihe auttior of the Ptwiplus 
(247) afford evidence that Greek traders from Egypt dealt with 


the Konknii porter 

VThe Ririvalof the Baiti-Israil and the Parsrs from the Persian 
Gulf art important incidents in Konkan histoiy. The Boni- 
Israil. in ifhotn some trace the descendants of the lost tnbes, 
art now scattered over the Bombay Presidency, but mostly m 
the North Konknn. The desccrndants of the first Pftrsla, Kho 
landed in ThSna about the seventh century, now crowd the 
streets and markets of Bombay, engross a large part of the 
city's wealth and principal trading operations, and have their 
agents in all important provincial tDwns« 

The Portuguese reached Malabar in 145.8- In i ^to Goa 
was seized, and soon afterwards Chaul and Bassein became 
the bead-quarters of their naval dominion. During the sis- 
teenth century the Portuguese shared the rule of the K^kan 
with the Muhammadan kings of Ahmadnogar and Bijapur. 
The n'se and fall of the pirate power of the Angrias, who from 
ryoo to 1756 liarassed English, Dutch, and luiive shipping 
alike, mark a disastrous period of Konkan historyv In the 
serenteenth and early part of the eighteenth century the 
Konkan had an unenviable notoriety on account of th^ 
pirates, who were known as the ■ Malabars,'and infested the 
numerous creeks and harbours. The stronghol^ of these 
marauders are still to be seen on the c™t. Their chief ports 
vere Rcradanda* Suvamdrug, and Glieria ot \ ijayadnig. 

Since the BHtLsh adminisiratioii was estabibhed in i£iS on 
the overthrow of the Peshwi, the peace of the whole area, if 
some disturbances in Savantvidi in (S44 and 1850 betacepied, 


has remained unbroken. ^ 

Miharashtra.-The name given to the coimtpf in which 

the Marathi language is spoken, and more ^ jj' 

Deccan in its most restricted sense. The oi^io of 
is still a subject of speculation. Molesworth m h.s Dictionary 
of the Mariihl language gives ‘o 'l^e dcmaiion 

and rSfAfm. i.c. the country of the MahBra, 
and now socially degraded tribe found throughout the 
but a better opinion seems to be that n is ^ 

Mahiriltba, i.e. the great Kdtba « i^fcountr^ 

been once the ruling race in the S«iUictn MariihJ 
A branch of this tribe, the Rlshirakfllas. rul^ 
between the simh and tenth centuries A. n. In support of this 
derivation, there is an inscription 

which the terms ‘MabJiiatha’ and ‘Mahibhoja are used. 
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which suggests that Maha h an honorific ftfliJs, In the third 
century before Christ, Aseka is reported to Imve Buddhist 
n.'kissionaries to the country. In the time of the eariy ChAlukyaSp 
the Chines pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (A.ti. ^40) refers to their 
kingdom as Moho-lo-cha, Le. Ma^ha-m tha- 

The country between Gujaiit and the Carnatic^ in which 
Mar^lht Is spoken, includes the line of the Western GhSts for 
numy hundred mtles^ and the country lying below and above 
this barrier. On the west it is a country of gorge and moun- 
tain^ the trap formation of the hills ofiering a natural line of 
fortification St of whkh the MarAih^ in their early struggles 
for power were not slow to avail themselves. Inland from the 
crest of the Gb&ts the country for some distance resembles 
the spurs and valleys lying below, and both were fotmerly 
classed together as the Konkan Gh&t MAtha^ or ^ spurs of the 
Ghits^ Farther east the rocky promontories become less 
marked until they sink into isolated hills, the country assuming 
the aspect of a vast and almost treeless plain+ intersected by 
numerous rivers, but for the most part scantily watered anti 
infertile. 

Maharashtra is the country of the Marlth^, who form 
30 per cent, of its population. Ortce a large tiibei ^be 
MarnihSs have divided into numerous occupational castes, 
such as the Maruthl Bidbrnan^ the Marfttha KumhilTp Shimpi, 
Dhobit ^c., who do not usually describe themselves as 
Mar^th 4 s in their own country. The term is now reserved 
for the descendants of the old fighting stock, a hardy luid 
vigorous class once the terror of India^ now merged very 
largely in the cultivating class known as Kujihla. A Marathi 
and a iSfardthl Kunbi dififer only in social preocdetice. Thus 
the leading MarAtlil families wear the sacred threadp do not 
allow widow marriage^ and cbim the rites and position of 
Ksbattri)'as^ while the Martthft Kunbfs allow widow marriage* 
and neither wear the thread nor claim to be * twice^born;* 
Aa a body, the Mnr^thss are divided into numerous clans^ 
whose ^mames betray Aryan, RiLjputt and l>ravidian elements^ 
the last being the strongest. There are traces of an origfnaL 
totem istic organization still to be detected among them, lirreo 
million persons in the Konkan and I>eocaii returned themselves 
as Mar^EhAs in the Census of tgor, forming the backbone of 
the population of the Bombay Presidency. Fond of their 
traditions of deeds of vialour embodied in the ballads of the 
countr}'' 5 jde> the Mafatbi peasantry are now a frugal and peace- 
loving people, content to eit<^t a bare subsistence from the 
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stony DpMn uplands or the rocky spuria of thfi Gh^ts. At 
holiday seasons they make pilgrimages to numerous shrines 
of saints and heroes scattered over the countryp and expend 
small sums in harmless merrymakiTig when the business of 
the pilgrimage ba; been dfspoked of. It is possible that the 
btor^thN^ may be connected with the Reddis of the 'relugu 
country-. 

For the salient facts of Mar^th;^ hiistoiy Bombay PaESi- 
Dt:S;cv* 

Southern Mar&tha Country (or Bonribay Qitnaiic).— 
This 15 the portion of the old tCamaia, the Kanaresc country* 
Included in the Bombay Presidency Carn'atic}* and 
ootnpdsts the Distiicti^ of Bcigaum, Bijlpur, Dhflrw'flrp and 
North Kanam above the ^V'estem GhAts^ with the Native 
States of Kollidpur and the Southern Mar^dt^ AgeiKy, making 
up a tolal area of 5^074 square miloSf with a population (xs^oi) 
of 370,365 persons. For the first sixceiuuries of the Cliristian 
era ilie country seems to have been ruled by a number of |>ctty 
dyna:stieSt of whom the fCadainbas and Gangos ore the best 
known. The early Ch^luk^'os^ tho Rilshtrokiitas* and the 
^Ve^tem ChSllukyas next held sway^ and were displaced by 
the Hoy sabs who disputed the ovedordship with the YAdatus 
of Deogiri- From the eleventh to the thirteenth century' nil 
real power was in the hands of local chiefs, among whom the 
Kadambas of Goa and Hangal and the Ratios of Saundatti 
occupied a leading place. Under the Vijayanogar empire 
(i-. 133^^15^5) these petty chlefships maintained themselves 
with more or less formal acknowledgement of the central 
|;iowoT. l^c In the sixteenth century the Bijapur kings began 
to conquer the country ; but their progress was interrupted by 
condict with the Forlugnesc and the nascent power of the 
MarAthfb^p who soon ousted the Bljlpur govemors from those 
dominions and whose name has pre%‘ai!cd in the descrlpLive 
title of the country. 

\kl3ere it adjoins the Deccan plains, the Bombay ^uthem 
MarAthl Country like them, a treele^, flat tract, scantily 
watered and interspersed with rocky hill tangeS 4 Farther south 
the western portion la covered with forest, which h dense on 
ihe line of the Western GMts, but opens out to permit of 
culiivatioti where the country becomes more level Farther 
east again is a weLL-w-atered and fertile plain, supplied with 
numerous inigatioji reservoirs, beneath which ojc valuable 
spice gardens and irrigated crops. 
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Botub&y City.—Tht capfial of the Preaidency of Bombay^ 
and the piincipal seaport of Wcsicrn India, situated on an 
isknd in iS” 55^ N. and 7a® 54' E- Bombay Island h one 
of a group tying oJT the coast of the Konkan ; but by the 
recent constrijction of causcu*ays and breaJtwaicrs it is now 
permanently united on the north end with the larger island 
of SalsettCp and so continuously with the mainland. The 
remainder of the group of isUmds constitutes a |>ait of Kol^ba 
Distrlcu For certain admlnistrali^'e purposes Bombay City is 
regarded as constituting a District by itself, with an area of 
33 square miles, and a popuktiori, According to the Census 
of 1901, of 776,006. A special onuincratk>n» in; i9o6j gave 
a total of 9773 ^ 3 + 

In the beauty of its scenety, as well as in the commercial 
advantages of i£s poshiorkf Bombay is unsurpassed by any city 
of llie East, 'fhe entrance into the harbour from the sea dis¬ 
closes a magnihceiit panorama. The background is shut in 
by the range of the Western Cha^. In front opens the wide 
harbour, studded with islands, dotted with the whhe Sails of 
inmiiDcrable native craft, and afTording a secure shelter to 
fleets of steamers. The dty itself consists of w^elbbullt houses 
and broad streets ennobled by public buildings. The seashore 
is foniLed by docks^ warehouses, and a long line of artihcial 
embankments extending continuously for nearly 5 miles. On 
approaching Bombay from the west, there is little to strike the 
eye: the coast is low* the highest point, Malabo HiJl^ being 
only abou 11 So feet above the sea# But on enteri ng the harbour 
a stranger is impressed with the picturesqticncss of the scene. 
To the west the shore is crowded with buddings, some of tbcin^ 
as CoUba Church and the Klji^bai Gock-tower of the Univer¬ 
sity, very lofty and well-proportioned. To the north and cast 
are numerous islsinds ; and pre-eminent among the hills on the 
nminland is Biva Makng, otherwise called Malanggarh, on 
the top of wrhieh is an enormous mass of perpendicular 
lodt^ crowned with a ruined fort The harbour presents an 
animated and picture^ue scene^ There are usually a troopship 
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and a rnah-of-wat of H.M/sEaat India Squadron^ logeiher with 
nymefOLis large passenger or merchant steamers^ among which 
may be mentioned those of the Peninstiiar and Oriffital 
Cotripanyp the British India Steam Navigation Company| the 
Messageries MaritimeSp the Italian Rnbattino* the Austfian 
Lloydp the Clan^ Anchor, and Hall lines. Many other steamers, 
and an occauioniil sailing vessel, are to be seen riding at anehor, 
swinging with the smftly-flowing ttdCi and dischaiging or re¬ 
ceiving catgo. All hinds of boats, ships’ dingies, steam-Laynches, 
native and inecssantlly ply on the harbourk At 

the southernmost point of the * Prongs,^ a dangerous reef jutting 
out from ColSlba Pointy stands the lighthouse, built in 1854, 
and containing a first-elass dioptric light, which is visible for 
iS tniles. 

Thc Island consists of a lowdylng plain about i]|- mites long ikMiibay 
by 3 to 4 hToad+ flanked by tw-o parallel ridges of low hills- 
ColAba Points the headland formed by the longer of these 
ridges, protects the harbour lyi^E its eastern side from the 
force of the open sea ^ the other ridge tenninates in Malabar 
Hill; and bctwtjcn the two lies the shallow expanse of Back 
Bay. The island is in shape a traperoid- It is popularly 
likened to a hand laid palm upwards, with the Angers stretch¬ 
ing southwards into the sea^ and the thumb representing Mala¬ 
bar Hill| with Back Bay l^twcen tlie thumb and forefinger ^ 
others see in il a resemblance to a wiihercd leg, with a very 
high heel and pointed toe, the heel being Malabar Hilt and 
the toe Coliba. On a slightly raised strip of land between the 
head of Back Bay and the harbour is situated the Fort^ the 
origiimi nucleus round which the dty grew up, but now chiefly 
occupied by public buildings and commerciai oFAces^ From 
this point the land slopes westward to the central plainji which 
before the construction of the cmbankmeni known as the 
Hornby Vellard* was liable to be submerged at high ride. To 
the north and east recent schemes of reclamation ha^-e similarly 
shut out the sea* and partly redeemed the foreshore for the use 
of commerce. In the cstremu north of the island a large tract 
of salt marsh still remaim unreclaimed 

The Government offices, the business botisfa* and the shops Th^Fon, 
duster thickly 'm the P'ort. Many of the public and commet- hnitdLflGn, 
cial buildings, constructed during the past forty yearsj are ofstt 
splendid dimensions, and have no rival in any other Indian 
city, except perhaps Calcutta. The houses in the native bazar 
arc also handsomely built, rising three* four, and even six 
store>"s in hdghi^ with claboiaicly canned pillars and front- 
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work^ Some of the tmirow, unpavcdt and crowded streei» 
give an inftdequatc idea of the real opulence of their inliftl>i- 
tants. But in many of them may be seen evidences of the 
wealth of the city and of the magnificence of its merchant 
princes. The most conspicuous lint of public buildings is 
On the Espbmde facing ^ck Ray, Here are the Secretariat, 
an enormous erection in lirt Venetian Gothic style of archi¬ 
tecture; the University librflfyg Senate Hall, and Rftjibai 
Clock-tower ; the High Court; the Public Works, Post, and 
Telegraph ol^eea, A little Inland, and behind the Secretariat 
range of buildings^ runs the broad thoroughfare of Karapatt 
Kow^ off which branch many narrow streets containing native 
and European shops. Rampeut Row and its contii^uation to¬ 
wards the Apollo Bandar (bmding^placc) form the main Line 
of thoroughfare of the European quarter. Along one side of 
Rampart Row is a colonnade of arches giving entrance to the 
Homljay Club, the French Bank, and tsthcr buildings. On the 
opposite side of Rampart Row^ which is here go or So yards 
broad, rises another line of many-storeyed offices chiefiy be^ 
longini* to meiclwits in grain and cotton. The Fort is illu> 
niii^atcd during the night by Incandescent light. Arrangomeots 
have recently been completed for the installation of electric 
liyhtp and of electric tramways to supersede the present horse 
tramwayii. Near the Apollo Bandar is the lots' Home* 
erected at the expense of a formor Gaikwiir of Baroda. The 
Open crescent-shaped site opposite the Sailors" Home has been 
set apart for the erection of a Museum, of which His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales Laid the foundation-stQne in 
November! 1905, Behind the Sailors' Home is the Yacht 
Club, a fa^wrile resort of Bombay society ; adjoining it ate 
the dub residential quarters and the grand stmciure of the 
new T 4 J Mahal Hotel. At the other end of Rampart Row 
Is a white marble statue of Queen Victoria, under a Gothic 
canopy, the gift of the same Gaikwir. The most important 
buildings in the densely built space occupying the site of the 
Fort are the circular row of offices and w'arehou^ known as 
the FJphinstone Circle, theCustoiti House* the Tow n Hall, the 
Mint* and the Cathedral North of the Town Hall lies the 
Ballard l^er* whence passengers by the moil steamers land 
and where aUo they embark. 

The Castle and Fort George are the only two spots noiv 
retaining any traces of the old foniEications^ The existing 
defends of Bombay Imrbour are batteries on the rocks which 
stud the sea frorri about opposite the hfemorial Chureb at 
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CollbcL tp the Elphinstoiie Reclafrmlion^ The OPe moai to 
the south, called the Oyster Rocit, is t^OQo yards from the 
shore and ^,400 feet soulh-wesl of the Middle Ground RiiUery. 
The fort on the Middle Ground shoal is in the middle of the 
anchorage, t,8oo yards from shorCi The third defence is on 
Cross Island,, at the north end of the anchorage, 100 yards 
from the shore and 4,^^ yards froni IMiddle Ground, lliert; 
are also batteries at ^lalabar Point and Mahalakshrni on the 
rresbem side of the island- 

On leaving the Bazar Gate police station, which represents 
the most northerly point of the Fort sectitm, the first object 
of interest h the Victoria 'I'erminns of die Great Indian I'enin- 
sula Railway, a very handsome building standing on the original 
site of an old temple of MumbadevL Opi>osite the station are 
the municipal offices, the foundation stone of which was laid 
by Lord Ripon in December, iaS4. Immediately beyond tbetn 
the new' ofiUces of the leading Bombay fsew'spaperj the 

J'iiiitftf have now been erected; and thence a few minutes* 
stroll will bring the visitor to the great inorlccts^ named after 
Mr. Arthur Crawford, who held the post of Municipal Com 
missioner from 1S65 to 137 ^- North of the markets lies the 
native city prO|>er. Two of the best known thoroughfares in 
thi^ portion of the island ate the Kalbadtvl Road and Abdur 
Rahmtln StrecU both of which lead to the Plydhuni ('foot^ 
wash *) locality, so called from the fact that in very ancififU 
times a stream (lowed there, in which j^ascsers-by used to wash 
the dust of travel from their feeh Close to the junct ion of the 
Kllbade^i Road and Abdur KabmiLn Street stand the modern 
temple and tank of MumbUdevl, the guardian gcMldess of the 
island. To llic north of Faydbuni there arc two inKresting 
buildingSp namely 1 the city jail in Uniarkhadi built in *804 
under the administration of Jonathan Duncan, and the Jewish 
synagogue called * The Gate of Mercy.' The latter was erected 
by a member of the Bani-I^rail community named Ezcckiel, 
who served in the Bombay army during the campaign against 
Tipa Sultan. Having been captured, he was alxjut to be 
caccutcd with other prisoners, when the mother of lipiS begged 
that his life might be spared, and her request was seconded by 
the chief Munshi, who declared that Ereckkl belonged to a 
rflcfi knowia as * the cho-^en of God/ H e was accordingly taken 
into Tipu^s service but he managed at length to escape to 
BomlKty, where, in gratitude for his dcliverancet ho btiiU the 
^Ttagoguc. Leaving the Tidvidi and ^tiizflgaeei sectiotu^ which 
ciDOtatn several features of interest, as for example the \ ictoriu 
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Gairdens in ihe former and the temple of Ghonipdeo in iht 
lattetp and journeying north ward* one rcucbcs the historic 
locality* of FUreL It was here and in the neighbouring villages 
of XafgaoUp Vadlla, and M^tnnga that Bhrma and his 
followers settled OR their animl from the Deccan about 1494. 
In later limes Parc! was the favourite quarter of the European 
inhabitants^ and contained the oHicial residence of the Governor 
of Bombay. It has now yielded place as a fashionable Euro¬ 
pean quarter to Malabar HilJ and Cumballa Hill (a Continua¬ 
tion of the former^ both of which are covered with handsome 
houses and bungalows- Tlie views obtainable from the ridge 
of Makbar Hilli and the summit of the Altamont Road, which 
winds Up Cumballa Hill, are magniheeuL Standing by night 
upon the ridge, one looks down upon the palm-groves of Chau- 
pltfp and across the sweep of Back Bay to the RSj^bal CIcM^k- 
lower, the Secretariat, and the Lighthouse at Colitba Point, the 
whole cur^'e of land being jewelled with an unbroken chain of 
lights, which have earned the Appropriate title of *The Queen’s 
Necklace.* From Cumballa Hill the view to the east includes 
the entire native town, the hill of Mozogaon^ upon whichg in 
early daysj a whitewashed house stood as a guide for vessels 
entering the harbour^ and beyond them the harbourj islandSf 
and mainland of the North konkan. To the left lies the 
mdustiiaL area, with its high chimney-stacks and mill njof^i, 
and the coast section of Siwri, in which may stilt be seen relics 
of the old fortress built upon a projecting spit of land. Siwri 
In these days contains the European cemetery, which was origi¬ 
nally the garden of the HcrttcultumJ Society of Bombay. On 
the west side Cumballa Hill slopes down to the shore^ where, 
close to the Hornby Veltard* the Mah;^lakshrni temples com* 
mand atLen tion. l-he present shrines are comparatively modem ; 
but they we stated to stand upon the she of three very old 
temples which were destroyed during the period of ^luham- 
madan domination. The temples form the northem limit of 
another suburb^ known as Breach Candy, where the houses 
are built close down upon the seashore within the refreshing 
sound of the waves. The ruined fortress of Wafli can be visited 
from this polntp while a gfx)d icnd leads through the great 
coco-nut woods of hfahtm to the I.ady Jamsetjr Causeway and 
the neighbouring island of S&lsette. The causeway was opened 
in tS45p up to which time communication between Bombay 
and B^ndfa, the southernmost vtllage in Sakette, had been 
carried on by means of ferry-boats. 

At Malatjiar Point ihe Governor of Bombay has a pretty 
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rrarine iHlla, in which he spends the cold season of the year. 

During the hot season the Bombay Government repairs to 
MahftbaleshwAr, white it spends the latny or monsoon season 
at Poona. Not far from Malabar Point lie the mins of the old 
temple of WlUceshwar, which was built by the Sillhara dynasty 
some time between a. p, Sio and tafia Other inLeresting 
religious monuments in the island ore the tomb of a MusaJmtn 
pir at Mahim and the gnat Jima Masjid in the city. The 
former was built about i43f m mcrttoty of Shatlth Ali Fart 4 
and is the Only architectural legacy to Bombay of early Muham¬ 
madan rule. The shrine, which was repaired nnd enlarged in 
1674, is surmountetl by a dome, the inner side of which is 
Ornamented with a gilt inscription in Arabic characters recortl- 
itig the name and dates of the birth and death of the saint. 

An Annual fair is still held heiCi which is attended by Muham¬ 
madans from all pails of India. The Jima Masjid was built 
in i8os+ 

Bombay never great extremes o( heal or cold, such CUmaiev 

as ujc encountered in the interior of India; but the dimale* 
though temperate, is oppressive, owing to the ejtireme saturation 
of the m wiih moisture during the greater part of the year. 

The cold season ksis from December till March. In June the 
wuih-wcst monsoon breaks, and heavy rain cofiiiniies with 
great regularity till the end of SeplcuiberA The hottest months 
are May and October. The average ralnfaU for the twenty 
yeara ending 1901, as regiirtered at ColMm Observatory, was 
74-37 inches, the maximum being 99-74 minimum 35. 

The average temperature is 79-2°. 

In the year 1904 the chief causes of mortality were plague 
(r3,504), fever (3,393)1 and diseases of the respiraiory system 

^^o!?Kiiially Bombay cotwisted of seven separate Islands, and HU^^rr- 
formed an outlying portion of the kingdom of Aparinta or I e 
North Konkan, of which the earliest ruler known to histoiy 
was named Asoka. To him succeeded a dynasty of SStakamis 
(w Sita^hanas, who flourished about the second century A. u., 
and Were in lum succeeded by Mauiyat, Chiilukyas, and 
Rlshirakiitas. The earliest inhabitants of the islands were the 
Kolis, an aboriginal tribe of hiisbandaten and fisherfolk, who 
must have journeyed ihiihcr about the opening of theChnsiiM 
era, and formed rude hut setdements in those portions of the 
isioivd which are now known as Upper ColibOt “ *■ 

Dongri, Mazagaon, Naigaon, Sion, Mfthfm, and ttarU- Ihe 
inland takes its name frvm tht Koll goddess Mumba,, a onn 
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Of Fairatl, whose tcoiptC, as above mcolioriAd, formerly slood 
dose to the Stic now occupied by the Victoria station. 

In the Maiirymand ChJJukya periods (r. 450-750) the 

ctly of Purf on Elephant A island was the chief ptace in 
Bombay harbour j but under the Silihata chiefs of the Konkan 
( 3 10-1360) Hombay became better known thttiugh the dis- 
coi^cry of the Shrigundi or ‘stone of trial' and the building of 
the It'^^Slkcsbwar temple nt Malabar Pointi But no town sprang 
up until Ritjl Ehimi, who probably belonged to the bouse 
of the VldavHS of Dcogiri^ founded MahikHvati (Mfthim) as 
a direct re^tult of AllrndH^rn Khiljra raid into the Deccan in 
13 ^ 4 - BhTma^s follow erSp among whom the Prabhus^ Palshikar 
Brahman^ PanchkalslnSt Bhandiris, Bbois, and Thakurs were 
the most noiewonhyp spreod over the isknd and settled in 
MahTirSp Siwri^ J^aigaon, Matimga^ Vadala, and Parel. Repre- 
sentatives of these classes are found in Bombay io-d^y^ while 
many place-names in ihe island undoubtedly date back to 
this era of Hindu rule, which lasted till 1543^ when Salsette 
and Bombay were conquered by a Muhammadan force from 
Gujarat. The islands remained parr^ first of the province, 
and then of the kingdoiOp of Gujarit until 1554, when Sultan 
Bahadur ceded them to the Portuguese. With the exception 
of the wdl known shrine at MuhTm and one distirtct class of 
ihc population^ the Konkani htuharamadans^ the em of Mu¬ 
hammadan rule has left little trace upon modern BombaVp ftir 
the Sultins of Gujarat contented themselves w^ith cslablishing 
a mil]iar)i' outpost ^t Mahlm, and delegated their administrati ve 
powers to tributary Hindu chieftains. 

The Portuguese were no more succefisful in the work of 
oolonizarion than their immediate predecessors, lire lands 
were gradually divided hy them into manors or fiefsi. which 
were granted as rewnards to deserving individuals or to religious 
orders on a system known as whereby the grantees 

were bound to furnish military aid to the king of Portugal^ or, 
where military service was not deemed necessary', to pay a 
certain quh^rent. The northern districts were parcelled out 
Among the Fnmciscana and Jesuits, who were responsible for 
the building of several churches on the island, notably that of 
Our Lady of Hope on the Esplanade, now destroyed, and 
those of Sl Michael at MahUn and of Our 1 jdy of Salvation 
at D^r, which exisE to this day. T'he Quinla or hfanor 
House^ built some Lime in the sixteenth century^ stoex! upon 
the site of the modem arsenal behind the 'Fown Hall, and was 
suiTounded by a lovely garden. It was partly burnt by the 
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Dutch and English in 1626, but remained standing in & more 
or tc,is dilapidated condition until 16^5^ when Donna lynezde 
Minintljir the proprietress of the Manor of Pombayn handed 
]| over to the British representative^ Humphrey CoohOi 'I'he 
intolerance of the Portuguese had seriously hindered the growth 
of the settlementj wi>icht when it was transferred to the English^ 
had a population of some (&,ooo> mostly KoliSf Agris^ and 
other low castes, with a spriokling of Prabbus, Br^hman^ and 
Muhammadans- 

The English had coveted Bombay for many yeam before il 
came inJo their possession under the terms of ihe marriage 
treaty between Charica H and the Infanta of Portiigah iTiey 
had endeavoured to seize it by force in 1 &a6 ] the Surat Counal 
had urged the Directors of the East India Compny 10 pur- 
chaste it in 1652 ; and the Directors in their turn had pressed 
upon Cromwell the excellence of the harbour and ila natural 
isolation from attack by land. But it was not until that 
Bombay was ceded to the English king* nor until 1665 that 
Humphrey Cooke took possession of the island on his belialf, 

The revenues at the date of the cession were not large, flccruing 
mainly from taxes upon rice lands^ oil, and ^AT, and upon the 
cDco^nut and brab palms which grew tn abundance betw^een 
the matddfi crf Esplanade and Malabar Hill Moreover^ so 
averse were the Portuguese in India, to the cession^ that they 
retained their hold upon the northern portion of the istandj 
declaring that it was private property; and it was only by the 
vigorous action of Cooke and his immediate successors that 
Mihlm, Sion, Dhlravi, and Vadab were taken frorn the 
Portuguese religious orders and incorporated with the bland 
proper. 

'fhe inland was tnmslcrred in i^6S from the Crown to the Tratufvr l* 
hbst India Company^ who placed It under the factory of Surat, 

The real founder of mcwlcm Bombay was Gerald Aungier cenH 
(1669-77), believed in the future of "the city which by Aungwr. 
God's help b intended to be built,* and increased its population 
to 50,000 by the measures which he toot for the settlement of 
the land revenue, the establishment of bw courts, live strength- 
cTiing of the defences, and the securing of freedom of trade 
and worship to all comers. Among ihe niMl important of the 
new fiettlers were Bmifts, Armoiiiani, and 

In the later years of the seventeenth century the settlement 
became so unhealthy through the silling up of the creeks that 
separated its component islands Arid through the prevalence of 
plague and cholera^ that it was said that * two mon* 
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sodns were the life of a man/ PfOgnesa waa fuftber checked 
by quarrels among the leading men and the rivalry between the 
old and the new liaai India Companies. The stKidy unfriend¬ 
liness of the Portuguese and the prevaletice of piracy made 
trade un^afe^ and supplies for the large population hard to 
obtain, while down to 1690 the Sfdl admirals of the Mughal 
fleet were frequent but unwelcome guests of the English^ who 
did thcLT best to trim between them and the Mat^thas. 

In 2708 a brighter period began with the union of the two 
Companies, which was followed by the transfer of the Gover- 
noT^a head-quarters from Snrai to Bombay. The two great 
needs of the time were a base of supplies on the mainland and 
the suppression of piracy^ The former object w^as attained in 
1733 hy an alliance with the Sfdls^ but the pirates, tliough held 
in check, were not yet suppressed. The Marttha conquest of 
Bassein and Saisette (1737-9) pwl end to the hostility of 
the Portuguese, but warned Bombay to strengthen its forces 
by 5ea and land against a more dangerous enemy. The town 
wall had been hnished in 17 tS* and settlers again Hocked in, 
especially from distracted Gujarat. 

The dockyards were extended under the superintendence 
of a First ^wadta* or shi[i-builder from Suot, Lowjl Nosar- 
wanji, who arrived in Bombay in i73^i a marine was cstab* 
hshtxi about the same date: a criminal court was cTeaied in 
17*71 and a mayor's court in 1728 for the settlement of civil 
disputes ; and a hank for the encouragement of trade and agri¬ 
culture was established in 1720. Severe measures were laken 
for the prevention of treachery, as evidenced by the historic 
trial and connetion of Rlma Klm^thT; monetary loans were 
gtanted, and other conveniences aiforded, to various dosses, 
such os the weavers and small iTadcrs, whose settlement it was 
held desirable to stimulBt& As a result^ the piopulalion hud 
expanded to 70,000 by the year 1744, and the revenues of the 
island had risen to about 16 lakhs os compared with about 
Rs, 37,000, which it bad jielded to the Portuguese. Tbe most 
notable building in the Fort at this time was St. Thomas's 
Church, which was opened by Governor Boone on Chnstmas 
Day, 171&. 

The defence of the town were further strengthened by reason 
of the French Wars (1744-B and 1756-63), and the influx of 
settlers from the mainland made the question of supplies ns 
well as that of the protection of tnide from jMracy more press¬ 
ing. Both were In a measure secured by an alliance with the 
Pcshw-3, which resulted in the acqubition of B^nkot {1755) and 
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in ihc destmctton of ihd pirate ncsi at VijayadnJg by a force 
under ihe command of Watson Aod Clive (1756). The occu- 
{UUioh of Surat castle {1759} and the capture of tbe forts of 
MalvAn and Reddi {17^5) were further steps talten in the in* 
terests of trade* This period witnessed the opening of two 
neiA' docks at Bombay, one being completed in 1750 and the 
second in i and a further increase in the number of ^'esscls. 
Regulations were also passed for the proerviiiion of good order 
on the island ; a town scavenger was appointed; buildIng rules 
were promulgated in 174^; advances were made from the l-and 
Pay Office to the poorer inhabitants whose dwellings had 
been destroyed by fire j passage-boats between Bombay and 
the mainland were organised into a regular service \ and a 
Court of Requests was instituted in 1753 for the reco^-ery of 
debt, As a result, a very l^ge increase of population look 
place; and so rtumy houses were built in the native town that 
many of them had eventually for safety^s sake to be removed, 
ilrose referred in 1750 IP the enormous amount of building 
w h tch hod taken place in the ' oarts' ( gardens) and groves ; 
and new thorcugbfiifes were coniinuany Iwtng opened through- 
out the period* 'fhe old Govemiucnt House at Parel Is first 
spoken of in these yeans aa *a very agreeable country-bouse, 
which was origifially a Romish chapel, belonging to the Jesuits, 
but was confiscated about 1719 for some foul practices against 
the English interest' The building has long been deserted 
by the Governors of Bombayp and is at present utilized as a 
laboratory for plague research* 

[t w-as the wish lo acquire Salselte as a defence and a base 17^0-181 
of supplies that led the Bombay Council to enter the field of 
Marathi polidca (1772). The hbtory of the transactions that 
ended in ibc formation of ihe modern Fiesidcncy is dealt w^iih 
elsewhere. Dostuav Presiowkcv, History*) In the island 
Itself great imprm^cments were made* A tariff of labour rates 
was formulaLed; a belter system of conservancy was enforced 
in 1777 J hospiialsp to- w^hich Forbes ncfcTs in the Ortfnfa/ 
Aftmffirs, w^c erected in 176^ and 1769 j an accurate su^ey 
of the land was carried out; a proper police foixe was oi^niized 
about 1780 in place of ihc old Bhandkri militia ; and in 1770 
the cotton trade with China was started^ in consequendc of a 
severe famine in that country, and an edict of the Chinese 
Government that a larger pre^ftion of the land should be 
uti tired for the cultivation of grain. The orderly extension, of 
the native town was also taken in hand about 1770 j crowded 
and ii'^anitary bouses w'ere in many cases removed^ the 
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wns extended and levelled i new barniclcs were built; 
and evury cncouragenient was given i<j the native community 
to build their dwellings at a greater distance from the Fort. 
The great VcHardp which takes its name from Governor Hornby 
(177 was erected during this period* which, by uniting the 
aouthem boundwy of VVarli with the northern limit ofCumballa 
Hill, shat out the sea from the central portions of the ktand, 
and rendered available for cultivation and settlement the widu 
stretch of the flats. The traveller Parsons^ who visited the 
island in 1775. speaks of the town as ‘nemly a mile in length 
from the Apollo C/ate to that of the Bazar, and about a qnarter 
of a mile broad in the broadest part from the across the 

green to Church GatCi which is nearly in the centre as you walk 
round the walla between Apollo and Bazar Gates. Between 
the two marine gates is the castle, properly called Bombay 
Castle, a very large and strong fortification which commands 
the hay j and the streets are well laid out and the buildings so 
numerous as to make it nxi elegant town.' 

In 179^ the mayor's court gas-e place to that of a Recorder. 
In tfloo ihis court was h^td in Governor Homby^s house, which 
is familiar in Ehesediiys as the Great IV'estcrn Hotel; and I here 
Sir James Mackintosh^ w^ho succeeded the hist Recorder in 
i&o2f used to decide civil and criminal auii:s. In 1793 the 
Governor and Members of Council were the only Justices of 
the Peace in Bombay, and in 1796 sat in a court of quarter 
sessions* invitirig two of the inbibitants to sft with them. This 
system continued till 1807, when the Governor and Council 
were empowered to appoint a certain number of the Company's 
servants or other British inhabitants to act as justices under 
the sea! of the Recorder's Court. Two notable events at the 
commencement of the nlneteenih century were the famine of 
1805* which drove a vast number of people from the Konkan 
and the Deccan to seek employment in Bombay, and the great 
fire which broke out in the Fort in the same year. Though tho 
damage done to house property was enormous, the conHogra- 
tion enabled the Government to open up wider thoroughfarea 
in the most congested parts of the Fort ; and it acted as a great 
incentive to the native community to build their houses, shops, 
and godowns outside the Fort walls^ and in those areas which 
are now the busiest portion of the dty. The abolition of the 
Company s monopoly of the Indian trade in c Sr 3 led loagnKit 
]ncTea4ie in tbu nmnbef of independent European firms and 
largely improved the export trade in raw cotton. 

The conquest of the Deccan in xSty-S put mi end to the 
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Marftthil tTQubScs and tran$fi>ntied Bombay from a trading town 
into the capital of a Large Province, The Recorder'^ Court 
Was replaced in 1^23 by the Supreme CourL The Borgh^ eitj, 
rand to Poona wa^ opened in [830,^ and a re^lar monthly 
mail %rvice to England by the overland route was established 
in The same year saw the construction of the Col^M 

Causcwayt which united the last of the original seven iaicts to 
the itiaJn island of Bombay, and was immediately followed by 
conimercial speculation in r«xivering a certain portion of 
ground for building factories, whaires, and for the greater 
facility of mercantile operations. A new hospital was built in 
Homby Row in 1^:15, a new Mint was operved in 1^271 and the 
well-hnown Town Hall was completed after a series of vieU^i^ 
tude5 in tSjg. The Bishopric of Bombay w^oomtituted in 
1:835, and in 1838 the old church of Sh Thotnas became the 
caihedml of the diocese^ 

The year 1840 marked the commencement of a period of 1840-70, 
progress and prosp^nLy^ The lirst sod of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railwtiy was turned in 1850; the first 20 miles to Dtydaji- 
Thitna were laid by 1853; and ten years later the BorghSt 
incline was opened- The Bombay^ Baroda, and Central India 
Railway was completed from the north as far as Bombay in 
1884- In 1855 the hrst contract was made with the Feninsular 
and Oriental Company for a fortnightly mail servicet which 
became weekly in 1857. The Austrian Lloyd, the RtibaitinOf 
and the Anchor lines at this liinc (185 j) iitarted regular services. 

The hrrt Bank of Bombay was opened in 1840; and by 1S60 
there were at least six large banking mrpomtions^ all holding 
on assured position, Industrial enterprises aivd schemes, such 
os the Elphinstotie Reclamation scheme^ were promoted; the 
great Vchir water works were coastnictcd j the first tramway 
communications were opened m Colaba in iS€d ; a scheme of 
drainage was formulated in tS6i ; and in 1857 the first spin¬ 
ning and weav^g mill commenced to worL By i860 dx more 
mills had been opened, and Bombay had become the great 
cotton market of Western and Central India^ Between 1861 
and 1865 occurred the enormous iner^isein the cotton trade 
which was brought about b^' the outbreak of the Civil ^Var in 
America. The supply of the American siiiple being suddenly 
cut off, Lancashire turned eagerly to Bomt^y for a substitute^ 
and poured into ihe pockets ^ the mercantjle community 
about Si millions sterling over and abov'c the former price for 
their cotton. An imexompled espoitation of cotton continued 
as long as the war was carried on, * Hiwuicjal assocktioiLV as 
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Sir Richard Temple wrote in Afefi ajjd ^ TTffff iff 

/itdta, " sprang up like mushroom^ ; campanies expanded \rith 
an inflation as tlwt of bubbles; projects blossomed only to 
decay/ Suddenlyp when cotnmercuil delintim was at Its heightg 
the Amedran War ended. The price of Bombay cotton at 
once fell fast^ and the whole elaborate edifice of Epecutation 
toppled down like a house of cards. Nevertheless the com^ 
mercial stability of the city sufTered no permanent damage, and 
modem Bombay was literally built up and established during 
those years. The wealth of the speculators of the early sixties 
was sunk in the engineering and redamation schemes, which 
pushed back the sea and gave the island her splendid wharf 
accommodation. It was they who presented Bombay with her 
University Ubrary ButIdingSt the Rajabai Clock-tower, the 
Jamsctjl Jljlbhoy School of Art, and the Mechanics’ Institute- 
'The Government aided private enterprise in the task of beauti¬ 
fying and improving the island; and it was during this period 
that those great schemes were formulated which have endowed 
the city with the unrivalled line of public buildings facing Back 
Bay; wi[h the Elphinstone Circle^ with admirable railway work¬ 
shops, with a fine dockyard at Mazagaon, with new police courts 
and lighthouses^ with the Wellington Mcmonal Fountain and 
the Eurofiean General Hospital. Rooth was made for many 
of these improvements by the demolition of the walls of the 
Fort in tS&3^ 

Great changes took place at this time in municipal adminis¬ 
tration. In i£s8 a triumvirate of municipal commissioners 
was appointed for the control of urban affair^ which was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1865 by a body corporate composed of justices for 
the city and island, the entire executive power and reponsi- 
bility being t'ested In a coiuini^bner appointed by Govern¬ 
ment for a term of three years. This system existed until 1872, 
when a new municipal corporation, consisting of siKty-four 
persons, alL of them imtepayersj was established by law. Con¬ 
siderable proitTCSS was m^e inaanlkation and commuuicatiomi. 
An efficient Health department was organised In 1865 ; many 
old and dangerous graveyards were closed between rS6& and 
1S71; special committees Were appointed to deal with the 
drainage question; new markets w'cre builtj notably the Cmw- 
ford Markets, which were opened in rS6^ and form one of the 
most useful of all the public improvements executed in Bombay ^ 
the water-supply of VeMr was inerted ; the Tulsf water¬ 
works were commenced ; the OvaJ and Rotten Row were kid 
out os recreation grounds; and the reclamation of the flats 
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'citti town-swcepings was after much dt5cu.^iDii uler in 
hand. 

Between 1872 and 1881 railway eommunication waseKtendcd ntrclop. 
rtcTOss the continent of India and steam navigation along the 
coast. T he mill industry throve npace^ and gave employment 
m 1882 to about 32*000 persons. The I'ulsl water works were 
completed in 1S79; the Fort Tmstp established on the model 
of the hfenscy Board in I&73, opened the Princess Dock in 
i38o; new toads wdc constmeted in mrioiiE jiarfs of the 
island ; the lighting of (he city was attended j the Vietoria 
Gardens the Elphtnstone Circle Garden* and the Northbrook 
Garden in the poorer portion of the city were laid CrtJt between 
1873 and 1874; while tn 187S the murndpality raised a loan 
of 27 lakhs for drainage purposes, and commenoed the task of 
lapng a new ni.iin sewer from Ounac Bandar to Love Grove; 
and a new* outfall sewer, pumping station, and pumping plant 
at War]], The resources of Bombay were tested in 1878, 
when an espeditionEuy force was dispatched to Malu r within 
fourteen days after the receipt of orders the Bombay Govcm- 
menl engaged 48^000 tons of merchant shfpiaTig and dfspatched 
from (he port 6^0^ men and 2,ooo hordes with two months’ 

Eupplies of provisions and sh weeks' supply of waien A^n 
in i8p9 (be salvation of Natal directly resulted from the promp¬ 
titude with which Bombay carried out the embarkation and 
dispatch to South Africa of a large military force. 

Ibe water-supply of the city was further improved by the 
opening of the Fawai works in 1S89, and of the great TassA 
works in iSgi-2^ Betw*ccn 187* and 1891 much attention 
was paid to education, with the result that the Census tsf 1891 
showed an increase of 46,000 in the number of literate persons, 

Schools for deaf-mutes were subsidized; the YictoHa Jubilee 
Technical Institute was founded by Lord Reay's Government j 
tramway communications were greatly extended; a good lire 
brigade service wag organi2£d ; special cholera and small pox 
hospitals w’ere erected for the benefit of the poorest classes; 
and the streets were cleared of lepers to a great extent by the 
opening of the M^tunga Leper As)*lum^ tn which the ^ictTma 
of this unsightly disease are so well cared for that they feel no 
temptation to stray away. The export and import trade showed 
a remarkable increase during the Len year^ prior to 1891* while 
the mill industry asfurned such large proportions that legisla¬ 
tion for the r^ubdon of female ar>d child labour became 
imperative in 1890. Not only had sections of the city proper, 
xuch as Mlndvi and Dhobi Take; been choked wfih buildings 
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in suth a way that ihdr ongiml character was whoLiy oblit^ 
rated ^ but the northern sections of the island^ such as Parelp 
Bycufla, 'I’^dvids* Nagpdda* and Chmchpugli^ had expaziided 
through the progrcis of mdusinal cnter|msc into the populous 
dwdling-placcs of a lai^e immigrant population. 

The great influK of lalx>urers which look place between t86o 
and r3^o has been indirectly responsible for the continued 
presence and virulence of the plague, which broke out for the 
first time in 1 ^ 96 , The congested state of many streets, and 
the monstrous overcrowding of houses which were erected 
to accommodate a great influat of population, haie proved 
highly favourable lo the spread of a dbease w'hich, for more 
than seven yeari, ha^ played havoc with the cotton industry and 
with trade, and has raised the death-rate of the city and island 
to an alarming llgure. h is the objtsct of the City Improver 
meni Trust, created by Lord SandburT^^s Government, to open 
out such tocatiiieB, and, by the erection of model dwellings for 
the artisan classes^ to combat successfully the spread of evib^ 
such as plague and phihisbt which nt present flourish un^ 
diccked in the mobt and infected air of the industrial 
quarters^ 

At the time of the cession of Bombay to the English, the 
population is stated by Dr. John Fryer in bis A'tw Aifounfi^ 
East Itsdis and Ptnia lo have been lo^ooo j and, ac* 

cording to Niebuhr, it had increased to ja.otw in 1744, In 
1780 a special committee, appointed to inquire into the price 
of food grains, was furnished with ft rough census of all resi¬ 
dents, which totalled 113,796. By 1814 this number had, 
according to a contomponiry writer, risen to i3o,ooo; and an 
cslitnatc recorded in 1836 showed a further increase to 336,0001. 
Ten yeus later the bencHts of peace, growth of commerce^ 
and improvement of conimunicatjons had tutsed the total to 
566,119. On the initiadvie of Sir Barlie Frere a properly 
organized census was for the first time taken in 1S64, which 
recorded a tot^ population of £ 16,569. Th is abnormal figure, 
which was mainly due to the extraordinary prosperity which 
Bombay enjoyed during the American War, decreased in iSjt 
to 644,4051 but the decrease was the natural outcome of the 
reversion of Bombay commercial life to its ordinary groove^ and 
was in no wise permanent, as is apparoii from the census 
figures of I S31 and 1891, which amounted to 773,196 and 
821,764 respectively. According to the Ceraus of 1901 the 
population of the area adminliilered by the Bombay munid. 
pality, which is coextensive with Bombay island, in an area of 
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t 3 stjuare TRt\cs, ii 776,0061 This figure includes 37,681 
pCRons who are described as tiofnoless, m ihc harbour popu^ 
UtiMi. or as Erevellers by the railway. The density of popula¬ 
tion per acre for the whole island is 5ip but this figure %^ricf 
iaigely in dilTcreni areas. In Kumbiirwadfl, for example^ there 
are 598 persom lo the acrcp in Khara Tatao 5s6p in Second 
^flgphAda 54 ^p Chakla 47 ^j *n Umarkhiidi 4G0 i whereas 
in Sion there are only 5 persons to the acre^ in Siwri 10, in 
MAhTni 3ip and in Waili It will he apparent from these 
iigurcs how suitable a field is afibrded by the northern pottions 
of the island for the wider and more healthy distribution of 
the inhabitants. The extension of electric trecdonp which 
the municipaliiy is at present endeavouring to esiablish, will 
drew off the surplus iiopulation of the centrel portions of the 
city and lower the death-ratCi The average population per 
inhabited house h 24-5 for ihe whole blandp rising to 35 in 
B wand, which includes Chalda, UmarkhMi, and 

Dongri, and sinking to 15 in G wardp which comprises 
and W^arli. The great poverty of the majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants IS shown fay the fact that 80 per cent, of the whole 
number occupy tenements containing only a single room^ the 
average number of dwellers in such a room being about 5, 
Tnslan«s were discovered in 1901 of 30* 43^ and 54 per^ns 
occupying and sleeping in a single room; while three of the 
largest tenement houses in the cenlral part of the island gave 
shelter to as many as 587, 663, and 691 individuals. The 
proportion of males in the total population is over 61 per cent. 
Ihc number of females to ijooo males varies considerably by 
localities, there being 770 in Dongri and only 334 in the 
southern portion of the Fort, A vury large proportion of the 
male inhabitants come to Bombay only for a few months in 
search of work, leaving their families in their native villages. 
The number of children under one year of age had sunk in 
1901 lo tlie ^ry low figure of 9^9001 but this was brought 
about by a high rate of mortality among infants sirtce 1S97 
and an abnormally low hirih-ratc. 

Before the outbreak of the plague in 1896 the average 
death-rate for the whole population was 34 per 1,000. Since 
1896 it has risen to 78, The hirth-rate is as low as 14 per 
itOoo; but this is no indication of the true nainral increase^ 
the majority of the population being immigrants whose women 
return to their homes at the time of maternity. 

Only 23 per cent of the total population claim the island 
* Tkff popelmtioa in 1906 wu 977, Sji^ acfl»tllag to a ipcdil Ceoivi. 
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115 [heir birthplace; and the proportion of those bom in 
Bombay is highest m accttons like Dhobi Talao and Chakb, 
which are inhabited rospectfvcly by P^ta and Konkani 
MtihammadanSp who are really indigenous The District of 
Ratn^^rl in the Konkan supplies Bombay with most of her 
mill-hiinds and labourers^ while Cutch and the GujarSt Ehstricts 
furnish Iar|;e numbers of the trading classes, 

Compo- tlardly any dty in the world presents a greater variety of 
neat racei- than Bombay^ The Hindus and Muhammadans 

of course predominate^ but in the busy streets the cbamcteristic 
dress of every OHcntal people omy be seen. The green and 
gold turban of the Musalmln^ the lai^ge red or white head-dress 
peculiar to the MardthS^ the pointed red turban of the Gujariti 
Banifl^ and the black or brown brimless hat of the Parsi Send 
colour and variety to the scene. In Dongri and Mindvi one 
meets members of wcH-known commercial classesp aricb as the 
Osvil Jains; in Chakla will be found the Konkani Muham- 
madansp a very rich an d influential com muni lyp who trace 
their descent from the ancient *Xawaits,’ the children of Arab 
fathers and Hindu mothers^ and who have gradually risen 
from the position of ships* officers, sailor^ and boatmen to 
that of prosperous and educated merchants. The Stdis, who 
are descended from the warriors of Stdl Sambha! and from 
Zanzibar slave immigrants, will be seen in the Umarkh^di 
quarter; the Bani-Esrai], whose ancestors were wrecked off 
Cluu.1 in the thirteench century^ arc settled in the same 
neighbourhood ; the Julahls, a poor and somew^hat turbulent 
class of Muhammadan weaver^ are met with in KiigpAda ; the 
portion of Dbobi TaJao known as Cavcl shelters large numbers 
of Goanese and native Christians, w'ho have regarded this 
locality as their stronghold since the era of Portuguese 
dominion; the unmistabble head-gear of the Arabs is con¬ 
stantly met with in Byculla; Far el and NAgp^a are peopled 
by the lower and industiial classes from the Deccan and the 
Konkan; while hidden away in many comers of the island 
are small groups of Koll^ the lineal descendants of the earliest 
Bombay settlers known to history. The Plrsls exercise an 
influence much greater than is implied by their numbers. 
They began to settle in Bombay soon sifter the cession 
of the island to the English; and now by the fotce of theb 
Inherited wealth, their natural genius for trade, their intdh'gencej 
nnd their munificent charities, they hold high rank among 
the native community. Their position was recognized by the 
Crown when Sir Jamsetjl Jljlbhoy received a baronetcy in 
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1^57 j and the Tepresentativft of his family vrm chosen to 
represent the city of Lombaj at the coionatiqa of the King^ 
Emperor in 190a, Next in importance to the Filrsls ore the 
Hindu trader or Bans^ who may be divided imo two classes, 
those of Gnjai^t and the M^rwiris from RiljputAni. A large 
proportion of both these classes adhere to the Jiin religion^ 
while not a few of the remainder belong to the Vahhnav sect^ 
espmally to the subdenommalion known as Vallabh^eharjm 
The Muhammadans include representatives from all the great 
countries that have embraced Isl^m—Arabs^ Persians, Turks, 
Afghans, Mahiy^ and Afnkans, The three classes of trading 
Muhammadans^the Mentions, Bohr^s, and Khojas—are 
especially numeroijs. The spiritual head of the last-named 
community^, H.is Highness the Aga ^K hftn , was among the 
representative men invited to His Majesty's caiomdon in 
1903+ 'the commercial dealings of these three classes are 
chiefty with the Petsfan Gulf^ Zanrihar^ and the east coast of 
Africa j but niany of them do not shnnk from visitiiig Europe 
for trade purposes^ and ore ready to Lake advantage of the 
improved means of communication now existing between 
Bombay and the rest of the world. The Plrsls and Jews 
compete with the English in the markets of Europe. 

The following table gives the population of the city in 1901 
classified according to religion :— 


HeljjfiufL 

KudIk^. 


Hilvdiiit . + . . 

Ckristiuu .... 

PSrtlt * + . i 

jm. , , . , 

Oi.hcf» . + ^ . 

I T«4ia 


Si>j+ 

S-Sj 

5 g* 

1.S3 

771Sjqq6 

Z004D 


Some idea of the cosmopolitan chameter of Bombay can be 
formed from the (act that 62 diderent languages or dialects 
arc spoken within Its limits. Maitthl and Gujoritd are the 
most widely prevaJent, the latter being the main commerciaJ 
language of the Island. A considerable number of Muham¬ 
madans are bilingual from an early age, speaking Hindustani 
in. their homes but conducting their daily business In Gujarati. 
In the same way Gujarati and English are equally wclI-knowTi 
to many members of ihe PlJ^t comniunity* 

Of the total area of the island a considenible portion is still 
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cropped. The chief crop grown ia licej but many varieties 
of garden vegetables are also cultivatcdp particularly onions 
and several members of the gourd tribe. The tending of 
coco-nut tieeis, and the preparation of mtoxieating drink from 
this tree and other species of palmsp afford cuiployment to 
a coiLsidemble section of Ebc population. The origiiml toddy- 
draw^ers of Bombay ■ffcrc the Hhandiri^ who at present 
number nearly 17^000 persons - but a large number of them 
discarded their hereditiLry pursuit in favour of militaryp police, 
and other duties during the eighteenth century, and they are 
found engaged at the present day in many different occupa¬ 
tions. The Bombay mangoes are said to have been improved 
from gTa^l5 by the J esuita and Portuguese priests ; and it was 
from the hla^agaon groves tliat the royal ^bles at Delhi, in 
the time of Shah Jahln* were supplied. They have long been 
famous throughout India for their delicate flavour; and there 
exist to this day In Mazagaon two noted trees which bear 
a double €Jop of mangoes every year The Bombay * pum- 
melOp" a shaddock which looks like a large orange, is also 
a favourite fruit 

Bombay supports all the many industries incidental to the 
active life of a great city imd seaport. The trades of dyeing, 
tanning, and metal-working are especially prosperous. The 
School of Art has done much to encourage those technical 
faculties which depend upon an artistic and scientific educa¬ 
tion ; and the work of its pupils, at the Art Exhibition held 
during the Delhi DarbSr of 1903^ earned very high approbation^ 
But the characteristic feature of Bombay manufacture Li the 
rapid growth of the European factory system—mills, worked 
by steam and employing a large num^r of opexativesp having 
been erected by local capital, especially in the northern 
^burb$i where the tall chimney-stacks recall a factory town 
in Lancashire. Between ifiSi and igoi the total number of 
factories in the island rose from 53 to 143, the increase being 
mamly due to the crmslrection and opening of new spinning 
and weaving mills; while the numb^ of persons engaged 
m the manufacture and sale of cotton in rpii waa 
or 17 per centi- of the total populsiioiij, as compared with 
ioi,Sii m 1891. This increase of the industry during the 
l^t decade has taken place in siiite of very great disoigan|/;a- 
tion caused by the plague, and in spite of a decline in the 
ChioM demand for Bombay's production. Since 1897 the 
mill industry- passed through a grave crisis, resulting to some 
extent from an unsuitable and Improvident: system of maoage- 
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ment The bctLcrconductcd millet howeyer, sudh as those 
of the peat FarsT capitalist^ the kte Mr. Jamsetjl N. TiUp 
have made and still continue to make a steady profit from their 
yams and piece-goods- The indystr^^ has proved an inestin^hle 
boon to many qf the poorer inhab][ants of the Konkan and 
the Deccan^ vh% n^ithout the steady %^es which it o^Tet^p 
might have fared ill during the fanibes of the hst few ycai^ 
At Miitunga there are twenty-four salt-workSj which yield an 
annual revenue of lakhs. 

The latter half of the nineteenth century witnessed a 
rernarkable development of the trade of the port. In 1^54-5 
the whole trade of Bombay was valued at 16 crQre% and twelve 
yeais later (1S66-7) it rose to 47 crores. The yearly average for 
the succeeding five years was 51 crores* Between 1S76—7 and 
1895-6 the total value of imports and exports, including the 
coasting trade, steadily increased from 6r crones to 105 crores. 
The constajit demand from distant markets^ coupled with 
a considerable Improvement of communicadonsp has brought 
about a rise under every head of imports and exports during 
the last twenty-five years, the most noticeable increase under 
the former category being in sugar and cotton mojuifactures^ 
and under the latter in graiiip cotton ii^ist and yam. The 
total value of the sea-borne trade passing through Bombay 
in 1905-4 taj crores (exports 64. crores, and imports 
59 crorcs), of which loi crores represent trade with countries 
beyond India. The chief exports are raw cotton, gminp. seeds, 
cotton twist and yam j the chief imports arc cotton goods, 
metals, and machinery. The number of vessels, sailing and 
steam, which entered and cleared with cargoes from and to 
foreign countries at the port of Bombay in 1905-4 was 
i,fio7, with a tonivige of 2,764,505. (For further particu¬ 
lars of sea-borne trade, the article on the Bo^isav Presi- 
bEKCV,) 

Bombay possesses a Chamber of Commerce with ti 6 mem¬ 
bers representing 200 firms, and a committee of 12 elected 
annually, whose deliberations are presided over by a chairman. 
The Chamber is represented on the I^isladve Council, rbc 
municipality^ the Port Trust, and the Bombay Improvement 
Trust There is also a special association for protecting and 
furthering the interests of the cotton industry, styled the Bom¬ 
bay Mill-Owner^ Associaliom Over xoo mills are represented 
on the general committee, and the opinion of the associa¬ 
tion therefore carries great weight on all questions connected 
with the industiry. Founded in 1868, the association has 
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witnessed an increase from 3 «o 14J mills in the temtorr 
from which it draws its members. 

The Govonment land revenue, amounting to 3 lakhs annu¬ 
ally, is under the charge of arj official styled the Collector 
of Bombay, who is a member of the Covenanted Civil Service^ 
and also performs the functions of Collector of Opium and 
Abkin {&(cise) and Income-Tax Commissioner, The Presi¬ 
dency Stamp and Stationery offices and the Steam-Boiler In¬ 
spection department arc also in his charge, and he is assisted 
by one Indian Civilian, who is Chief Inspector of the niime- 
roirs factories in the isiand. The administration of the Sea 
Customs ts in charge of a Collector, aided by an assistant, 
both of whom belotjg to the Imperia] Customs Department 
The ordinary |^| administraiton is vested mainly in the 
Bombay municipality, w-hicb, as constituted by Act III of 
laSS, «^Esis of ja members^36 elected by the ratepayers, 
so by the Chamber of Commerce, the Univeraity, and the 
Justices of the J'eace. and id appointed by Government, The 
corporation thus constituted possesses extensive powers, and 
elects its own president and eight out of twelve members 
Of a standing committee which deals with ordinary business. 
The other four memben. of this committee are appointed 
by (^vernment, A chief esecutiv’t olHcor, known as the 
Municipal Commissioner, is appointed by Government, usually 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Setvice. The revenue and 
expenditure of the corporation is shown in the table on n. aid. 

which contributes a laigc proportion of the 
ZT C^sists of a (a* on houses and lands, fixed at ,ol pe, 
ant. ^ the gross ^nual value of houses and lands, the i per 
cent, being dev oted to the maintenance of a lire brigadeH The 
tax polices an annual rmenueof *5 lakhs, to which am added 
awnbutions of about o«e lakh and s lakhs paid respectively 

municipSty has 
lakhs, mainly fm the 

provision of an adequate water-supply and drainage works. 

jMhee IS administered by the Bombay High Court, which 
in addUion to the appellate and rtmionmy ^powers which \l 
wcrcjses throughout the I^idency, is a court of first instance 
Jot causes arising within the bland of Bombay. A Smill Cause 
Court and four Presidency Magistrates exercise junsdietion in 
minor civil and cnminol matters. The fonncT takes coimi- 

thTbl™,/^ arising within 

benches of honorary magistrates were estal>- 
i$oed m 1903 to deal mth minor misd^meanouis. 
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The city police force, under a Comrnbsioneri who is diroctlf Policpe and 
subordiimte to Govcmmeni, consists of a, 136 officers and men, 
of whom are mounted The force includes 7^ Europeans. 

There are six Europeans in the sanitary police^ a temporary 
body working under the Port Health OHt^ri but subordinate 
to the Police Commissioner as Hoards discipline and pro^ 
motion. The Commissioner is Eissistcd by a deputy and eight 
Superintendents^ '1 Eie municipal corporation pays a fixed con¬ 
tribution of 5 lakhs towards the cost of the force. There arc 
iH^o special jails in die city, called the House of Correction, 
which is at Byculb, and the Common Prison, at Umarkh&di/ 

The question of constructing a new prison is under the con¬ 
sideration of Government. 

Bombay is the head-quartera of the Bombay brigadet which MlliiiE7 
falls In the Poona division of the Westem (Southem) Commandp ■adinatina 
and 15 commanded by a Brigadiei^GeneraL The garrison con¬ 
sists of three companies of garrison artilkr)’, one company 
of the submarine mining corpse one Hritish and two Native 
infantry regiments S imd five corps of volunteers. The toIuh- 
teeis comprise the Bombay Light Horsey the Booihay Volun¬ 
teer Artillery, the Great Indian Piftinsula Railway Volunteer 
Rifles^ the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway Volun¬ 
teers, and the Bombay Volunteer Rifle Corps, with an aggrQtate 
in 190b of 1,043 ™cn. In Bombay are also stationed the 
Dircciof and Assistant Director of the Royal Indum hlanner 
w^hich is the modem rcprcaerLiativc of the old Bombay Marine 
and Indian Navy. The Royal Indian Marine, which chiefly per¬ 
forms trooping, station, and marine-surveying dudes, possessed, 
in i9od, eighteen vessels manned by 97 superior officeiSt ji 
engineers^ and 1,459 number of men arc 

also employed in the Government dockyard. 

The Fort Trust, a small board of thirteen members repre- Port Tnut. 
renting commercial and other interests, controls the adminis¬ 
tration of the port. It had in 1905-^4 a revenue of over &4 
lakhs and a reserve fund of 37 lakhs. The Trust is respon¬ 
sible for carrying out improvements to the port, and has under 
conternplation the early addition of a third dock to the existing 
Victoria and Prince's Docks^ which no longer meeL the require- 
ments of local shipping. The foundation stone of ihis^ to 
be called the Aleicandia Doelq was laid by His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales in November, E905. 

A similar board of fourteen members, constituted under the City Tm- 
Govenimcnt of Lord Sandhurst Sn 1398 and styled the Bombay 
*- Ouz at that ii now quinEced at Soirta Cfm in Snhene. 
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City Improvement Tnjst, has. as already mcoiioned. ban 
entrusted with the Te^enention of the city by the constnic- 
tion of new thoroughfares, the demolitioii of insanitary areas 
the e^tion of sanitary quarters for the labouring and 

the development of valuable sites for building. Its chief 
sources of revenue are an annual contribution from the tnuni- 
etp^ny and the income from valuable property ossignod to 
lE by GoverniTienL 

There are eight forms of land tenure existing in Bombay: 
namely, pension and tax, quit and ground rent, yErraf, 
l^hold, land newly assessed, tenanctes^t-will, and fVrJjM. 
Pension and tax,' froni the Portuguese /enpaa, represents 
a fited payment for fco*iniple possession in compromise of 
a donbiful tenure, and dates from 1674. It is not subject 
to revision, and is redeemable on payment of thirty years' 
assessment. ‘Quit and ground rent’ assessment represents 
a tax imposed in 1718 to cover the coat of erecting fortifiea- 
tior^ and varies from 3 to 54 pies per square yard. Jvnu 
lands are held on pa>Tncnt of a /orat or rent, a term which 
now refers only to the rent paid on lands given out at 
a low rate to persons willing to improve them. The tennio 
^tes from 1J40, when W-lying land was olfered to the public 
or cultivation at a rent ct firaj of a pics per 60 square yards, 
nia represents a share of the produce of the land, the original 
payment m kind being subsequently replaced by a money nay- 
ment, which in 1879,80 was fixed for fifty years, 'Leasehold' 
!li ^ terms varying from ii to 999 years. * Newly 
»Messed lands are rated under Act II of 1876, and the 
ratis may te raised from time to time. The chief holdeis 

1 i**" revenue of Dombay is collected under 

»<Bornbay Act II of 1876, modified Act III of 

revenue, including tree tax, for the same year was .r.7 lakhs. 
Education was represented in 1880^, by 146 schools and 

S pipits. In 1900-1 the number 

of pupils had nsai to 40.104. By the close of March, inoa 
the city possessed 531 educational institutions of all kinds! 
as det^lcd in the on the neitt pa^ci 

Of these institutions the Grant Medical Collie, which 
was K^tished in 1845, prepares students for the decrees 
of St s. and M.D., and is the only collide of its^^ 
in the Presidency. The Eiphinsione College was instituted in 
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1S35 and Js 'under ihe managernent of Government. The 
Bombaj Law School^ which teaches the full course in Law^ is 
held in the Elphinstone College building. Among other im¬ 
portant establishments are the Wilson CoIlegCp St+ Xavier^s 
College, il 3 e Str JamsetjT Jijibhoy SchooL of Art* the Victoria 
Jubilee I'cchnical Institute, the Veterinary College, and 
a school for deaf-mutes. According to the of 190] 

the number of those who are wholly if little amounts to fii 
per cent, of the total population. 
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A vigorous English and vernacular press flourishes in Nem- 
Bombay. The JTfiwj 0/ India and the Bombay both 

of them daily journals^ well edited and well informed, repre^ 
sent the Anglo-Indian community ; and the Adv^ai^ a/India^ 
an evening paper, is also widely circulated. The Bombay 
Samdchdr heads the list of vernaculftr ncwspapfiirs, the most 
important of which are published in GujartlL 

For purposes of health administration the city is divided Molicsb 
into 4 dirisions of 32 sections, each division being placed 
in clmfgc of a qualifled medical officer subordinate to the 
Health Officer of the munidpolity. The municipal hospital 
for infectious diseases at Arthur Koad is supplemented by 
numerous private plague hospitals where members of the 
different communities can be trealecL Altogether there are 
11 hospitals, 17 dispensaries^ and private unaided infUiu- 
tkioa in Bombay^ including a European General Hospital and 
4 hospitals and a dispensaries foe woolen. The expendi¬ 
ture on public medical imtilutirma in T904 was Ri ^^35,000; 
and the annual attendance was 1^,304 in-patient and iS4,c5& 
out-patiimts Id the public instilutionSy and fi 35 S ir>-patien.ts 
and 191,^65 out patients in the 19 private institutious. Be- 
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^ides thcs^ 3 railimy instituttons and 4 state spcctal institu¬ 
tions anniuiJly treat 26*000 and 15^000 patients respectively. 
Under Act I of 1877 vacclitation is compulsory in Bombay. 
There arc i j vacdnating stations with S vaccinators^ and the 
number of pe^ns vaccinated in ^504 was 19,$ 3 7+ 

A leper asylum at M^iunga^, established by the efforts of 
a former MunicipaJ Commissioner* Mr. H. A. Acwortb, pro¬ 
vides accommodation for 370 inmates at a yearly cost of 
"Th* lepers are mainly drawn from the neigh* 
bouring coast districts* though some come from remote towns 
in Central Asia. 1 ’hey are employed in cultivating food-crops, 
assisted by a system of septic sewage tanks, and the asylum is 
popular amon^ those who are afllicte<L 

A public lunatic asylum is maintained at Colaba Point 
for Europeans, Eurasians^ and Parsls. ft bad in r904 an 
average strength of 136 inmates, costing Rs. 307 per head 
per annunii 

On .August 21, a case of genuine bubonic plague 

was discovered in a house in Mlndvi, a densely populated 
quarter of the native city on the east side of the ishmd. 

I he disease spread rapidly^ and by December the mortality of 
Eomt^y had attained alarming dimensions. Measures were 
soon imperatively demanded for checking the epidemic. The 
control of these measures was entrusted to a special commiuee 
of officers appointed by Goverament and invested with very 
full powers. Attempts were then made to enforce the segrega¬ 
tion of persons who had been in contact with a plague patient, 
the removal of the patients to some properly equipped hospital* 
and the disinfection of clothing and premises. These measures 
were essentraily unpopular* and adding a stimulus 

to cmignition on a iaq?e scale; the population ileeing as 
much from an iinreasonEng fear of all forms of control as 
from terror of the epidemic^ eventually led to Hots and blood* 
shed. The position was one of extreme dilficulty. The sani¬ 
tary service of the ctiy was in the hands of or 

scavengers. Had these joined the general c^todus, the city 
would in a short time have been rendered uninhabitable. At 
the same time;, the exodus of panic-strichen residents threat* 
ened to carry the pkgue oi^r the whole of the Presidency 
and even beyond its limits. Attempts were made to enlist the 
cooperation of the leaders of native commonitiea; gradually 
calmer fillings began to prevail, and with the subsidence 
of the epidemic in the hot season* Bombay tended to msume 
Its normal aspect. Ent in the interval the eatdus had been 
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enormoufi (it was roughly esLimatcd at -Qne-hiaJf ot ihe popula- 
tioTs)t the disease ha<J beeu spread Car and wide by heedless 
fiigidvest btismess had been brought almost to a stondstilh and 
the weekly mortality had risen to the appalling Jigure pf ip^oo. 
Annually since the fa^I year of 1S96 plague has bccoine 
epidemic in the city. The highest rates of mortality reached 
in any week dunng the succeeding years were: —^ 



* ^ ^ 



1899-1(^00 . 

. i ,772 

1900-1 

i k ^ 

1^1-3 

, , . . 1 ,^2 

1903-y 

r 3,^13 



l 9 a +-5 

ji ■ ■ * 


The usiral season of maximum mortality is February or 
March. Gradually it came to be reDogni^ed that the con' 
dnued existence of the plague:^ combined with the passive 
resistance of the people to measures which they failed to 
approvci rendered drastic expedients both undesirable and in¬ 
operative# Afler the aholition of the plague committee, the 
Government maintained for several years a specially organized 
plague administration in Bombay City, charged with the carry' 
ing out of moderate measures of disinfection and Isplationj 
as far as possible with the concurrence of the victims. Assist' 
ance was given for the evacuation of seriously infected locali- 
by the erection of temporary "health camps^ tn various 
parts of the istandi Finfllly, in i^Tt the control gf plague 
measures was handed over once more to the Health depart¬ 
ment of the municipality, w\th whom it now rests^ The inocu¬ 
lation of healthy persons with HalTkine's preventiw serum was 
rarned out on a cotisiderabk scale, and with ^ir success, 
though the opeiadon, partly owing to the shortness of the 
period for which it ofiTers protection^ and partly owing to 
prcjudicfi was never popular* 

[CcATuj Ef^^orts/er a8ya, i3&r, and 1501 ^ Sir J. M. Camp' 
bell, Mafirnals farvatidi a qf Me and 

Ishnd qf (Bombay, 1S94) j M. EdwardeSj 7 ^ Etjf 

p/a (Bombay. 1903); J, Gerson da Cunha, 

^The Origin of Bombay/ extra number ,^ 

BratK'A qf /M Bqyaf AnafU SsrfVfv, 1900; James I>ougk% 
Btm^y and India:, 1 vols. (1893)*] 
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Revenue Account of Boftbav Municipautv foe 1903-4 

(In (boHUndl of raped) 
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NORTHERN DIVISION 


Northern Division.—The naost northern Division of the 
Bombay Presidency proper, lying betwi^n iS* 53' and if 
37" N. and 19^ and if M., with an area of 13,710 
square comprisC3s the Districts of AhmadauXd. 

Kaira* Pancm Mauau^^ BnoAcitp SuRAXp and Thasa. It is 
bounded on the north by Rajputlna ; on the cast by the spurs 
of the Yindhyas, SatpurAs^ and Western Ghats ^ on the 
south by the Central DivisEon and the Kolaba District of 
the Southern Division ; and on the west by Kflihiiw-lr and the 
Arabian Sesu The headquarters of the Commissioner arc at 
Ahmadabad city. It has a population of 3,513+531, of whom 
7 S%o 39 reside an urban areas, I'he population, which had 
increased by 9 per cent, between iSSt and decreased by 
10 per cenL the ncTt decade owing to the fninine of 

1399-1^. Vfhe Division, though the smallest in the Presi¬ 
dency proper^ is the most thickly populated (average density^ 
^56 persons per square mile). In 1901 Hindus numbered 
S4 per cent* of the totah Musalmins 9 per cenc, Jains 3 per 
cent., and Christians 3 per cent., while other religions included 
Sikhs (604), Buddhists {37), PirsTs (21.343)^ Jews (609), and 
Animists (53,130). 

The popiilatJon and TCvenue of the Division are shown 
below 
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The first five of these Districts are in Gujarit and are very 
fertile. The Division contains 47 towns and 4 k 950 villages. 
The Largest towns are AiiafADABAD (populati'otit and 

&L'JtAT (119,306), Other towns with a population over 30,000 
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arc! Bandka (225075)# Broach (43^896), GoPHRA {305,915)# 
and Nadiad (3t,43S>. The chief places of commertkl im* 
poTtoncc are Ahread&bAd, Suratf and Broach. The Ilahhehi 
Caves in ThSna District and tlie Musalmlin buildings at 
AhmadabSd are of great archaeologica] and historic interest. 
Dakor in Kaira District is an important place of pilgrimage. 

Under the supervision of the Commissioner of the North&n 
Division are the Foltlical Agencies shown in the following 
table:— 
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6o«D. AhmadabSd District.—District in the Northern Division 

of the Bombay Presidency, lying between at* 26' and *3" 37 ' 
™ N. and yi'* and ^3'* 27' E., with a total area of 3,816 square 
miles. It is bounded on the west and south by the peninsula 
of KathtiwUr; on the north by the northern division of Baroda 
territory; on the north-east by Mahl K 3 ntha temtoiy i on the 
east by the State of BalHsinor and the District of Kairaj and 
on the south-east by the Slate and Gulf of Cambay. The 
boundary line is irregular, and two portions, the ParSnttj fa/uia 
in the north-east and the Gogba in the south, are cut ^ 
from the main body of the District by the territories of native 
Stales. The compactness of the D^trict i-S also broken by 
scveml villages belonging to Baroda and KfithLiiwar which lie 
within it, while several of its own are scattered in small groups 
beyond its borders. 

The general appeomnee of the District shows that at no very 
remote period it was etnered by the sea. The tract between 
^ the head of the Gulf of Cambay and the Rann of Cutch is still 
subject to overffow at high tides. In the extreme south, and 
also just beyond the northern boundary, are a few rocky hills. 
But between these points the whole of the District forms a 
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level pkinp gradually rising towards the noitb and east, its sur¬ 
face unbroken by any mequdity greater than a sandbilL 
The chief pbj^cal feature is the river Sabah mat!, which 
rises in the north east near the extremity of the ArtS'alli rangCt 
and flows towards the south-west, falifng finally into the f#ulf 
of Cambay. I’he river has three tributaries thu Khari, Meshwap 
and Mijham, which, with the Shelva and Andhari, all flow 
south west* Flowing east from Kilthilwar are the Bhogiva, 
Bhadar, Ut 3 vli, Nilkip Pinjarfa* and Adhia rivers. The waters 
of the Khari are diverted for the imWion of more than 3,000 
acres by canalA ifi miles in length, ^'he only large lake in the 
District is situated in the south of the Viranigftfn fa/uka, about 
3? miles south w«t of AhmadlhAd city. This sheet of vmteTp 
called the ^fAt^is ^timated to cover an area of 4^ square 
miles. ^TtTwater, at all rimes brackishp grows more saline as 
the dry season advances* The borders of the lake are fringed 
with reeds and other rank vegetatioup affording coiner to mnu- 
mcmble wild-fowl In the bed of the lake are many Amall 
islands, much used as ^ztng grounds during the hot season. 

In the north of the District^ near the town of Parlnltj, in a 
hollow called the Bokh (liL a fissure or chasm), arc two smaller 
lakes. Of these, the larger covers an area of elioui 160 acres^ 
with 1 depth of 30 feet of sweet water j and the smaller^ with 
an area of 31 acresp is feet deep during the rains and cold 
season, but occasionally dri^ up before the close of the hot 
season. There arc several creeksp of which the most important 
areXhose of Dhokra, Gogha, and fkivliari. 

^he District is occupied mostly by alluvial plains. The S^lofijr 
superficial covering of alluvium is^ however, of no great thick- 
ness. The ur^derlying strata probably include Teitiaiy and 
Cretaceous sedimeuu, resting on a su^tratum of gneiss, and 
possibly slates. The 1 etti.iry beds are probably all mioconet 
corresponding jn age to the Siwlliks, and consist of sandstones 
or days, with sometiines rubbty limestone, 'rhe underlyii^ 
strata Are probably the sandstones of the Umla group, of rreq- 
comian or Lower Cretaceous age. Remnants of Deccan trap 
arKJ Lameta (Upper Cretaceous) may occaisionally inten-ene 
between the two formations. The I>eccaji rrap is deposed in 
the western part of the Dhandhuka fd/uJta. The outlying 
maAa/ of G^ha in Kuthifiwir consists of TkccAn trap, kterite, 
and Siwilik beds, the latter forming the island of Piramr 
renowned for its fossfl bones and fossil wood* TTie saline earth 
in the west of Vimmgatn wni at one time used for the manu¬ 
facture of saltpetre. 
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*^he Diatricl as a whole is open and poorly wooded. The 
chief trees are mangOi rdyan lAfitaust/N A^jrandra), fua/iua, 
and j(i« (Afdia J^Ea^A>^M^'fl).‘/The ModSsa hills bear inferior 
teak and bamboo, and also produce the */iair, ^u/, fJfai 
(Nei/f rt/fgiosff), ifirdi {ZityfiJufS Jitjub«\ and khahrd. {Buim 
ff9ndosd). ‘Many of the trees and shrubs supply food, medi- 
cines, and materials for dyeing and tanning. "Cuni from the 
kkair and babui is eaten by the poorer classes. The pipal and 
berdi yield a was much used by goldsmiths for staining ivory 
rods, and the leaves are eaten by buffaloes. The berries of 
the tna/tua are boiled with grain, and the leaves of a creeper 
called dori {Liptadema ntitolata) form a favourite article ()f 
food with the Bhlis. From the seed of the mabud soafKiil 
is extracted. Of (lowering plants the principal types are 
Hibiscus, Crotalana, iTsdigeJtra, Cassia, and fpimata. 

Tigers are almost extinct. Leopards are found in ModJlsa, 
and wolves in the low-lying salt lands near the Nal. Wild hog 
are common. Gazelle and barking-deer are also met with. 
The smaller kinds of game are obtained during the cold sea¬ 
son in great numbers, especially quail, duck, and snipe, I-iih 
aboundi^ 

Except in the ^uihem tmets lying along the sEa-coast, the 
Dbtficti especially towardu ibe nonh and is subj^t to 
constderabic ^ri&tions of icntpCfature. Ec tween the months 
of November and Fcbrtisir)' periods of severe cold occur, last' 
ing generally from two days to a week. During the hoE 
months^ from Fcbruaiy lo June, the heat is severe; and as 
the rainfall is light, the cltRMUe in the rainy season is hot and 
close. October is the most skkly monih. The mean lerape- 
rature is S the masimum indoors being 115® and the mini¬ 
mum 

The nianfall varies but slightly between the central portions 
of the District and the outlying tracts, Dhandhuka and Gpgha 
are the driesL maximum average rainfall is 34 inches at 

Modisa, and the minimum a? at Dhandhukn- The annual 
rainfall for the twenty-five years ending 190 a averaged 29 
inches. In consequence of the ill-de 5 ned channels of the 
western rivera and the low level of the ground in the lower 
course of the Sabarmatlt the District sufTera periodically from 
hoodSp the cbitf of which were recorded in the years 1714^ 
17391 sSdSp and 1SJ5+ 

^ Although Ahmadlbad District contains settlements of %-ery 

' high antiquity* its Lmds are said to have been Unst brought 
under tihage by the Anhilv^lda kings (a+O* 746-1298). Not- 
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wi^tanding the wealth and power of these niltts and the 
subsequent Muharamadan kmg^of Gujartt, lai;ge portion of 
Ihe District remamed in the hands of hslf-independent Bbil 
chiefs who evcntunJly tendered their a]tc;gi3nce to the emperor 
Alttor (1573) when he added Gujartlt to the hfughat empiro. 

* Uh the exceptlDn of Cc^ha, the present lands of the District 
were included in the of Ahmadabad, which formed the 

hc^.quji^CT^ of the Gujadlt some outlying portions 

Iwtng held by tributary chieftains; and after the capture of 
^i^abld by the MarathSs ^1753) the Peahw.i and the 
Gaikwtir found it convenient to continue this distinction be¬ 
tween the eentml and outlying pans. A regular system of 
i^agcment was introduced into the central portion, while 
the outlying chiefs were called on only to pay a yearly tribute 
and, so long as they remained friendly, were left undisturbed* 

Lmil their tra^fcr to the British in 1803. the position of the 
border chieftains remained unchanged, eacept that their tribute 
WM gradually raised. The first British acquisition in the DiV 
met was due to the aggression of the Bhannagar chief, who 
int^uing to obtain a fcoring in Dholera, drove the people to 
Met Bntish protection. The Bombay Govemmeat was im- 
ploi^ for years to take possession of Dholero and to protect 
Its inhabitants froni aggression. In iSoa the oflet was ac^ 
cepted, the r^on being sanctioned by tbe Caikwar, then 
predominant in Gujariit as the Tcshwft’s deputy. Sir Miguel 
de Souza was sent to CKamine and report upon this new 
possession, and he was of opiriion that it would be of little 
value without the addition of other adjoining estates. These 
were also oeded, and in 1803 Dholka was banded over to the 
British for the support of a subsidiary forcei. The temtoty 
thus acquired remained tinder the Resident at Batoda till 
1805, when it was included in the charge of the newly ap- 
polntod Collector of Kaira. In 1in consequence of fresh 
cessions of territory, including the city of Ahmadatad, resulting 
from the overthrow of the PeshwS, Abmodibad was made a 
separate District. 

The District is rich in Hindu and Musalmin buildings of Arctnw- 
^idurablc architectural beauty, most of which are to be 
ouiid m AHMADAnao Cixy and in its immediate vicinity at 
SwWiej and B2twa. There are notable specimens of Musal^ 

^n architecture at Dholka and hlandaL A fine lempte of 
Mahidm, at BhimnAth in the Dhandhuka /J/uAa, has atnythi- 
cal origin connected aith tbe Pandavas. At AdalaJ, ts miles 
north of Ahtnadabid, is the finest step-well in Gujaiit. 
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TJw In 1S57 ihe popubUon of the Districi was estiniateci at 

650,a?3. At the last four enurnemtiorfcS it was: 

(tflSi) 856,119, {i&9t) 93T,507. aJid {tgoi) 79S.9^7t 
the decrease during the last decade being due to the severe 
famine of 1900 and 10 visitations of cholem. The diatiibutton 
m 190J was as follows — 
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Of the total population, 665;r 7 ^ 3 P or 84 cexiU, ftre Hindus, 
and 87,1831 or 11 per ceDt» MusaimStis, the Christians num¬ 
bering 3^450. I'he language chiefly spoken is GujanUh but iti 
the towns Kindtiitini is generally understood- 

The chief towns of the District are i Ahuapabad* VutAiiGAM, 
DnoLKA, DHA.VDUUKA, Parantij^ Dholera, Mod ASA, and 
Sanano* 

wvd Among the Hindus, the merchant {Banil or Vint) class 
IS the most tnfiueniiaJ; but, contraiy to the rule in other pa^ 
of Gujarai, the Shr^t^k Banils, or Jain merchants^ are wealthier 
than the Meshri Baniis, or BrahEnamiod traders- The richest 
members of both dasses employ their capital locally, supplying 
the funds by which the village usurers and deaiera carry on 
their business. Those who do not possess suflfident capital 
to subsist solely by money-lending borrow at moderaLe rates of 
interest from their &sieTellows, and deal in cloth, grain, timber, 
or sugar. The pnnorest of ah keqs small retail shops, or move 
from place to place hawking articles required by the rutal 
population for their daily consumption. Shrlvaks and Meahri 
Eonifts are also employed as clerks in Government or private 
offices. 

Although Ahmadabtd is one of the first manufacturing 
Districts of the Pr^tdency, the laxg^ majority of the people 
^ support themselves by agricuUurev Among the Hindus, the 
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cultivating classes are the Kunbts, Rajputsi and Koth. 
^eru IS aljw ,n most parts of the District, a sprinkling of 
iVIusslman culiivatois or Bohifls, as wc|] aa Musalmans of the 
eomiaon type. The Kunbis, ^ho number 101,000. ate an 
important class, many of iliem being skilled weavers and 
aitisiins, while some have risen to high positions in Govern¬ 
ment service. or have acquired wealth in trade: but die 
niajonty are engaged in agriculture and fotm the greater part 
of the peasant proprietots in Gu^irfiL There is no real differ¬ 
ence of caste between Kunbis and Paridars. though PatidibB 
Wtll not now intcnDznry ydih ordimi)’ Kunbl$. The latter 
me dmded into three classes-Levas, Kadvas. and Ajijanas. 
t-emalc uifanticidc, owing to the ruinous expenses attached to 
tnamage, having been found prevalent among the Kunbis, the 
^ovisions of Bombay Act VIII of 1870 were applied to the 
^d™ l^vi Kunbis. Two of the marriage customs of 
the iudva kunbis ate deserving of notice. When a suitable 
match cannot be found, a girl is sometimes formally married 
^ a bunch of Bowery which is aBcnimds thrown into a well 
2 he girl IS then considered a widow, and can now be married 
by the w^rAa {second marriage) form—* cheap process. At 
other times a girl is given to a man already married, his 
promise to divorce her »s soon as the ceremony 1$ completed 
having previously been obtained. The girl is afterwards given 
in nafra to any one who may wish to marry her. Next in 
position to die Kunbfs am the Rajputs, who still retain to some 
tttent the look and feelings of soldiers. J’hey are divided 
into two ela^: Girasiis, or landowners, and cultimtots. 

J former live a life of idleness on the rent of their lands^ 
and are greatly givrm to the use of opium. There is nothing 
in the dress or habits of the cultivating Riljputs to <t»«ri ngiMsh 
^em fiom Kunbis, though they are far inferior in skill and less 
industrious. Their women, Unlike those of the CirOsias, are 
not confin^ u> the house, but help their husbands in field 
labour, J he character of the Kolis, as agriculturists, varies 
much in different parts of the District. In the centml vill^es 
their fields can hardly be distinguished finom those cultivated 
by Kunbis, while towards the frontier they are little superiof to 
those of the abai^mal tribes; Crimes of violence are occa¬ 
sionally committed among them; but, as a classy they have 
settled down in the position of peaceful husbandmen^a 
marked contrast to their lawless practices of fifty years ago. 
After Kunbis, the chief castes of the District are Brilhmao% 
43>oooi Rajput^ 23,000 (eacludiog GiHsiak 19,000); Vanli 
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Dr IkinijLs, i9^eKHa ; KoU?p iSS^ooo; and Dher^ 44^000. 
Mochfs (Iqatber-workarA) and KumbhiiTs (patters) are also 
numercuSi Jains, fnainly SumaliSi exceed 37|0«>. The 
Mti^rnlLtis are chiefly Sunnis. 

There are 3,450 Christians, and missions are numerous in 
the District, 1 'he Irish Presbyterians have stations near 
Ahmadabgd] Pai^ntij, and Gogha, dating from iZ 6 tr 
and 1844. The Methodist Episcopalians and the Saivattpn 
Army are also at woik^ and there is a mission kno^ii as the 
Hope and Live Mission^ The Salvation Army supports two 
industiial schools, one for girls at AhmadablLd and another at 
Daskroi, and a training hame for women with foo inmates. 
In Daskroi it maintains a rarm of 400 acres^ on which 
^7 families are settled^ Dholka and Sftnand arc stations of 
the Amcncan Chrisdan ^[issionaTy Alliance, which has made 
640 converts and maintains an orphanage with 600 inmates at 
the former place Of the native Christians, 500 belong 
to the Anglican communion, 500 arc PresbyterianSj and 460 
Jtoman Catholics- A remarkable increase in converts, namely 
1,078, was noticed bcLwecn 1891 and igoi^ 

GsacTBl ^ The two principal varieties of soil are black and light- In 
iffrictti- jifjajiy of District both occur within the limits of 
a single villngo, but On the whole the black soil is found 
chieSy towards the west, and the light^oloured soil in the east. 
With the help of water and manure the light soil ss very fertile; 
and though during the dry season it wears inln a loose fine 
sand, after rain lias fallen it again becomes tolerably compact 
and hard. Two other varieties of soil are less generally dts- 
tributed: an alluvial deposit of the SUbarmatl livery the most 
fertile soil in the District, easily krigatedt and holding water at 
the depth of a few feet below the surface; and, in the north¬ 
east, a rod stony soil, like that of Bclgauni in the south of the 
Presidency. 

U The tenures of the District arc chiefly fJlnkdiri or r^vki'Jn\ 
which form respectively |o per cenu and per cent, of the 
total area. About 6 per centn is held as mam or ja^r land. 
The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 axe shown in the 
table on the next page, in square miles. 

^ ITie chief crops are: wheats covering ajS square miles; 
/awdrf 380; 338; cotton, 4S0. The best rice is grown 

in Doskroi, and the next best in Sinand and Dholka. The 
(cotton* which has a good staple, is mainly grown in the 
[ Dhatuliitika and Dholka /a/^das. In Daoskroi and Dholka 
many garden crops are cultivated. 
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The f^/vkifart ajid mfhifasi chiefs, whp hold about half the improve- 
lands of the Distrietp are deepl;;^ in debt In consequence^ masts in 
the extension and improvement of a^culture are much 
neglected- During the decade ending 1903-^4, lakhs pfaetice. 
was advanced to agriculturists for impTovetnunts and the pur¬ 
chase of seed and cattle, of which loj lakhs was lent in 
1899-1900 and ir-7 kkhs in 1900^1, 

The local cattle are usually under-sired and weakly, but in C4Eitr, 
Dhandhulta the cows are CKC^tionally goad milkers, gelding 
as much as 16 pints a day. Bullocks of the Kathiiwitj and 
Onkrej breeds arc owned by cultivaiors in Daskroi, Dholka, 
and Dhandhuka. Ahmadabad is one of the best pony-breed¬ 
ing Districts in the Presidency, Four staJlions are malnisined 
by the Civil Veterinary departmentj and actlvCf hardy ponies 
are also bred by Obuli merchants from Kitbiawlr^ Kabulb 
Sindl, and Arab stock. Camels are reared by Rablris^ Kiijpuis^ 
and Sindls in Daskroi, Viramg^m, and Dhandhuka- 
^ The District is not favouiable for direct river irrigation, as inrigstlga* 
most of the rivers Bow in deep imrroff channels with sandy 
beds* At the same time there are many spots along the 
course of the ^lArmat!, Khln, and Bhadar whenjj by means 
of a frame on the banks, water can be raised in leathern bags* 
Weil-walcr is also used to a ironsidurable cxtcnL Irrigation 
from tanks and rcsen^oira is almost confined to the early part 
of the cold season, when water is required to brir^ the rice 
crops to maturity. In 1903-4, 63 square miles were Lrrigatal, 
of which 50 square miles were supplied by w^ells^ 7 by tanks, 

5 by Covemment works, and 6 from other sources^ The 
Government irrigadon works in the District are the H^hmati 
Ciinal and the Xhari cut^ commanding rtspcaively 39,000 and 
Ji.S®o acres, with a capital expenditure up to 1903-4 of 5 
and a lakhs respectively. *dii all parts of tbe Dbtrict, except 
in the west where ibe water is so salt as to be unfit even for 
purposes of cultivation, wells exist in abundance, and in most 
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pbce? good water is found at a depth of about 25 fecL The 
District is also vrcli supplied wiEh ircscn.-oirs and tanks for 
storing water, not only near towns and vfllages, but in out¬ 
lying parts j these cover an area of about 14*000 acres. 
'Fhough in fiivouiable years a sufFictenl supply of water Ls 
thus maintained, after a season of deficient rainfall nmny of 
the tanks dry up, causing much hardship and loss of cattle. 
In 1903-4 there were 18,706 wells, of which 15,763 were 
used for irrigatiem. About 170 tanks have been excavated by 
famine labour^ There Is little forest in the District, the land 
so classed being fodder and pasture reserveSv 

|iia«ralj. The mineral products are veined Agate and limestone. 

1/ Iron-ore seems to have once been worked in Gogha. Portions 
of Dholera find Viramg^ conlain earth suitable for the pro- 
dueddn of sLltpetrOh 

Arts AhmadibAd holds an important place os a manufacturing 

Dtslrich'^Except the preparation of salt, carried on near the 
Rann, mosE of its manufactures centre in Ahtnadibsd city. 
At Khlraghoda^ alxjut 56 miles north-west of AhmadAbAdp 
are situated two salt-works, from which salt is distributed 
through Gujar^lt. A railw'ay has been i:arried Into the heart 
of the worksj and a large store lias been built at Khsraghoda. 
Minor depdts have been constructed at Ahmadlljdd* Broach, 
and Surat. Other statiorts on tlie railway arc supplied by a 
contractor. The salt is made from brine found at a depth 
of from 18 to 30 feet below- the surface. This brine is much 
more concentrated than s^-water* and contains in proportion 
about six times as much salt- Saltpetre was once largely 
manufactured in the neighbourhood of tlie salt-works, ^fie 
other manufactures are cotton cloth, silk* gold- and silver work, 
hardware^ copper- and bmssware, pottery, woesdwork, shoes^ 
and blankets. The artisans of Ahniadlbad city have enjoyed 
a high reputation for the skill and delicacy of their Imndiwork 
since the days of the Gujardt SultAns. Though in iSSr the 
number of mills w’as only 4, in 1904 there were 38 steam 
cotton-mills, with 635,630 spindles and 7,855 looms, producing 
45 million pounds of yam and a8 million pounds of cloll^ 
They employ ^4i04^ hands. There are also dye-works, a 
metal factory, a match factory, and an oil-milL Ahmad^bAd 
city IS at pre^^ut second only to Bombay as a centra of the 
manufacture of cotton yam and cloth. 

Trade In consequence of the Importance of its manufactures of 
sitic and cotton, the system of caste or trade unions ts more 
fully developed in i\hmadilbdd tlian in any other part of 
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Gujarat, ^^^lach of ihq dinerent easier of tnder^i mauuiac- 
turcrs, and attics forms its own liadc guild, to which all 
heads of households bolotig.^ Every' member has a right to 
vote, and decisions aie passed by a majority* *ln cases where 
one ind^try has many distinct branches^ there are several 
guiJds. *ThiJs among pollers, the dialers of bricks, of tiles, 
and of earthen jars aie for trade purposes distinct; and in the 
great weaving trade, those who prepare the different articles of 
silk and cotton form distinct associations. The objects of the 
guilds are to r^ulate competition among the membersp tg* by 
prescribing days or hours during which work shall not be done. 

The decisions of the guilds are enforced by fines. If the 
offender refuses to pay. and the members of the guild all 
belong to one taaste^ the olFcnder is put out of caste. If the 
guild contains men of difforeut castes, the guild uses its influ¬ 
ence with other guilds to prevent the recusant member from 
getting work. Besides the amount received from finea^ the 
different guilds draw an income by levying fees on any person 
beginning to practise his craft* This custom prav-ails in tlie 
cloth and other industries, but no fee is paid by potters, 
carpenters, and other inferior artisans. An tucception is also 
made in the case of a son succeeding hia father, when nothing 
has to be paid. In other cases the amount varies^ in pro¬ 
portion to the importance of the trade, from Rs, 50 to Rs. 500. 

I he rev^enuc derived from these fees, and from fines, is ex¬ 
pended in feasts to the members of the guild, and in charity. 
Charitable institutions, or where beggars are fed 

daily, are maintained in Ahniadftbid at the expense of the 
trade guilds. 

From A. D, ^46 to the close of the sixteenth trentiiiy Ahmad- Commits. 
ab5d was a great trading centre- With the rise of Surat it 
suffered a temporary decline, but under British rule its pre¬ 
dominance has been regained^ 'The imports comprise sugar, 
piece goods, timber, mclal. grain, coco^nuts, and molasses; 

^hc exports are cotton, oilseeds, and grain. The trade is 
ii carried on both by coasting vessels and by ml, and Is t^iefly 
I directed to Bombay through ihe ports of Dholera and Gogim. 

Before the introduction of railwa)-s^ the main trade of Cen. C^mml- 
^ral India and Matwa passed through Ahmadabad, the 
articles being grain, molai%$, tobaccot cochineal, iron and >S5l 
copper, silk and Cotton^ a ad cloth, general means of 

transit included carts drawn by two or more pairs of bullocks^ 
camels, and pnck-bullocks. Fifty years ago theto were no 
made toads in the District i and during heavy rains the 
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I country bfioune impossable to cntt^ Knd tniiHc was suspended. 
At present the means of commuiucalion are three—by rood, 
by mi], and by sea. Since 1870 many good roads ha%e been 

1 constructed; and for iiitumal communlcatiori, the coiumoii 
Gujarat cart drawn by two and sometimes four bullocks is still 
m use. In r903-4 there were ii4 miJes of metalidd roads 
and 337 miles of roads suitable for fair-a-eathcr traffic only. Of 
the former, 37 miles of Frorincial roads and 66 miles of Local 
roads are mainiained by the Public Works department. The 
remainder are iti charge of the local aulhoriticrs. Avenues 
of trees are planted along 2S5 mites of roadsi ^he Pombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway runs through the District 
for a distance of 86 miles j the Rajputana-htaliira State Railway 
for 7 miles; the Dhola-VVadhwIn branch of the Bitavnagar- 
Gondabjunagadh-Porbandur Railway for about 14 miles; and 
the MehsaimA'Lranigam branch of the Gaikwar's Mehsimi 
Railway for about 2 7 miles. Branch metre-gauge lines con¬ 
nect AhmodAbad city with ParAntljand Dholka, each traversing 
the District for 34 miles. 

centuries and a half; seventeen years 
alnmitJci. memorable for natural calamities. Of these, three 

were in the seventeenth, seven in the eighteenth, and seven in 
the nmetcrath centtiry'. The year 1629 is said to have been 
a season of great fambe; and 1650 and 1686 were years of 
drought and scarcity. Phe years 17(4 ^od 1739 were marked 
by disastrous floods b the Siharmatt; 1718 and 1747 were 
years of scarcity, and ijyt was one of pestilence. In 1755 
eittniordinatily heavy rains did considerable damage to the 
city of .4hmaditbad. The famine which reached its height 
m 1790-1, and, from having occurred in Samtaf 1S47, is 
known by the name suJt,m, lasted through several seasons. 
In the nineteenth century the years 1812-3 were marked by 
t e ravages of locusts, while 1819-20 and 1824-5 were years 
of insufficient lainfolL In 1S34 the rainfall was again short, 
and the distress was bereased by vast swarms of locusts. In 
1838 there was a failure of the usual supply of rain. In jS63 
a^ disastrous flood of the SAbarmati occurred* In 1S75 the 
dty of Ahmadlidd! and the three eastern /d^Jtas were visited 
by exlraordinary floods of the SSbaireatf; tab iron bridges and 
a large portion of the towia were washed away, and through- 
out thfi! EJistrict 101 tillages sulTcTed iscvcrd^. 

In 1899-1900 the rains failed and the District was visited by 
severe famint Relief works were opened ir September, 1899 
and coutinued till October. 1902. the highest daily average 
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relieved on works being ,47,53,, (April, ,900}, and on fint.ui, 
tons relief, 98,374 (September, iijooJ. The maximum death- 
rate wjts too per 1,000, and the population iri the ten j-cam 
between 1891 and 190* decreased by 14 per cent. Tile cost 
of rehef measures iti the District duHrg the famine exceeded 
J8 lakhs, and 34 lakhs of land revenue was remitted. There 
was vei^ great mortality in a^ailtuml stock, which is estimated 
to have decreased by twtuhirdis. The September rains of 
^900 faJ^p and the disEre$!y uras proIt>ngcd into igoi. The 
crops of the succeeding year premised well, but were destroyed 
y n^ and locusts. Relief measures were again nccessaiy, 
therefore, in 1901-a, and were not hnally closed until season¬ 
able rain fell in August and September of 1903. 

.x, fx' *'idmimstrative purposes Ahmadabfld is divided into six ninrict 
muk9f ; namely, Daskrei, SOnand, Viratngim, Dholka, Dhand- 
huk^ and PartUitlj. HSogha is inclnded in the Dhandhuka S’ 
ialuka, and Modflsa in the Parjliitlj taivka. The supervision 
of these charges is distributed, under the Collector, betw^n 
two covenanted Assistants and a Dcputy-CotlCf»Dr- 
Thwe is a District and Sessions Judge, whose jurisdiction Civil ud 
esETMdit also ovei the adja-Celit District of Ketiru, luid who is 
arasted by a Joint Judges an Assistant Judges a Judge of Small 
Uuses, and five Subordinate Judges, 'rhe dly of AhmadlbSd 
loiins a separate magisterial cha^e, under a city magistrate. 

The principal revenue officers are also magistrates. The com- 
nioncst ofictices are thefts of ripening grain in the harvest 
season, and hotisebreaking. SeHous crimes of violence arc 
rare. 


As compared a-ith the other Dritish Districis of Gujar^ an 
important peculiarity of Ahmaddbid is the great extent of land 
held by the class of large landhotdcra called /if/tikdJrs and 
mtAzoast chiefs, who own more than half of the District, 
fheir possessions comprise the bordei^land between Gujarat 
proper and the peninsula of Kdihitwar. Historically, this 
tract forms ‘the coast, where the debris of the old Rajput 
principalities of that peninsula was worn and b^ten by the 
successive waves of ^lusalmSD and MajUthJl invasion/ But 
these estates are part of Kathiiwilr rather than of GuJbj^l 
rheir ptoprielors arc KJIthiAwIi' chiefs, and ihdr comiduniiies 
have the same chameter as the stnaJIex States of that peninsula. 
The vilbgra are held by both Hindns and Musalmlns, 

Amon^^ the Hindus arc the repiesentadvcs of serera] distirkci 
classes. ITic Chyd^mAs are descended from the Hindu 
dynasty of Jun^garh in Klthi^wdrp subl citcd bv the Musalmfin 
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Suiting uf Ahmadabad at the end of the fifttMth century j thff 
Vdghelas are a remnant of the Solanld mccj who Hed from 
AnhUvida when ihai kingdom destroyed by AtH^ud-dln in 
139S; the Gohels emigrated from Marwar many centuries' 
ago^ the Jbalas, afcin to the Vflghela^ were first known as 
Makwanas; the Thikardls are the n^spring of Solankl and 
Makwjlna famiJies, who lost slattts by mtermamage with the 
KoKfi of Mahl Klntha. The Mtisalmlin (amifes are for the 
most part relics of the old nobles of Abtnadabad- Besides 
these, a few estates are still held by descendants of favoitrites 
of the hlughal Or Marat ha rulers; by Molesalfljns, converted 
Rajputs of the Paramara tribe, who came from Sind about 
[4501 BJid by the representatives of Musalmin officers from 
Delhi who obtained lands for service done to the i^larlthas< 
All Pammaras and Musalmlns are called Kasbitis, or men of 
the or chief town, as opposed to the rural cble&i There 
are also other KasbSds who say that they came from KhorisAn 
to Pataitk and received a gift of villages from the VAghek 
kings. 

The fd/iikdiin are absolute proprietors of their estates sub' 
ject to the payment of the Jiima or Government demand, which 
is fised for a term of years and is subject to revision at the 
expiry of the term. They caruio^ however^ permirnently 
alienate any portion without the sanction of Clovemnient. 
In the course of time the estates have become so subdivided 
that in most villages there are several shareholdera jointLy 
responsible for the payment of the whole quit-rent. Under 
the shareholders arc tenants who pay to the landlord a shore 
in the crops, varying from 60 to 50 per cent. In iS^r special 
measures were adopted for the relief of many of the fa/uAddrs 
who were sank in debt As many as 469 estates were taken 
under the management of Government:, ^d a survey was 
undertaken and completed in igfig-6j with the view of ascer¬ 
taining the area and resources of the different ^ilLiges. The 
indebtedness nf many of these landowners led to the appoint¬ 
ment of a spectai fd/aMdti settlement oIBcer, who is respon¬ 
sible for the administration of the encumbered estate. 

The original survey of the District in setded the land 

revenue at S-y kkhs. In 1S93 a revised sun't^'^ which had 
been commenced m 1 & 38 , raised the total demand by iJ kkhs. 
The present assessment per acre of -dry' land average Rs. r-i ^ 
(majamum Rs. 4-S, minimum Rs« i-t); of rice land, Rs. |-2 
(maximum Rs. 6, minimum R. and of garden land^ 
Rs. 8-4 (irtaKimum scale Rs» 8, minimum Rs. 5). 
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Collections of land revenue and of revenue J^m all sources 
are shown in the following table, in thousands of rupees 
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rn«ni=iHitics established in the Distnct were 
^ghft and Patantij (rS55). In the next five yeans Dholka jMUtfc* 
Ahn^bad, Viramgam. Modasa, and Dhandhuka were inade !!!'' 
municipal tow-ns. The total revenue of the munidpaiities ^ 
avei^M about 6 lakhs. There are a District board and six 
b^ds, with an income in rgo^-a of a.4 kVhs, chielly 
denv^^ from the land cess, 'the expenditure amounted to 
a-2 lakhs, including Rs, 95,000 spent on roads, buildings, and 
n-atcr-works, ^ 

The Dis^i Superintendent controls the police of theF^liocimU 
District, with the aid of two assistants. There are iS police 
station and 33 outposts. The force in 1904 numbered 1.170 
men, tndusive of ^48 h^ constables, under 3 inspector and 
r5 chief constables, being one to every 3 square miles or 
n^ly a per 1,000 of the population, 't here is also a body 
of *6 mounted police, under 3 daggAan and 3 European 
cotutahles. A Central jail at AhmadUbSd city has accDmnio> 
dation for 9S9 prisoners, and 8 subsidiary jails and 15 lock-ups 
are distributed throughout the District, The daily avenge 
num^r of pnsoners in 1904 was 974, of whom 47 were 
r4fmale3. 


Ahmadlhad stands third among the Districts of the Presi- Edneatlgn, 
dency as regards the literacy of its population, of whom 11.4 
per cwt. (ao«5 males and 1.7 females) were able to read and 
wnte in 1901. The jiumbei of schools increased from (93 
with 14633 pupils in 1880-1 to 380 with 30,014 pupils in 
I ijoo-t. In 1903-4 there were 401 schools with 3 t,46o pupils 
tncludtng 56 schools for girls with 4,873 pupik Of the 
3*8 institutions classed aa public^ 8 ate Government. 6t are 
POntiolled by tnunicTpalitiM, 197 by local boards, 43 are aided 
from public funds, and 15 are unaided. These include one 
Arts college, 6 high echools, iS middle, 394 primary, a training 
schoolsj^ono medical school, and one commercial institution. 
Ajimadauad City contains the Arts college, training colleges 
for male and female teachers, and a special school for the sons 
of Gujarlt idluidan. The total coat of education is about 
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lakhs, and the rtceSpls from fees Rs, jo^oco. Of the total 
expenditure, 53 per cent, is devoted to primary edyestion. 

Be5ide:s 5 private dispensartcf^ the Di^u-kt contains 3 hos¬ 
pitals {includlrig a leper hospital) and iS dispensaries, at 
which 184,000 cases w^re treated in 1^04, of whom 4 s 3^4 
were in-patients. The expenditure was Rs. 55,500^ of which 
Rs, c 7,000 w'as met from Local and municipal funds* A 
lunaiic asylum at Ahniad 4 h 3 d city, opened in 1863^ has 
accommodation for about loS inmates. 

The number of persons successrully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 19^000, representing a pmportiDn of 24 peJ* iiooo^ w hich 
is slightly below the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell^ Bemlmy vol. iv (i&79)+] 

Viramg&m T^uka.—North-western f^i/uka of Ahina^b^d 
DistHet, Bornbayi lying between 22* 48' and 23® 37' N. and 
71* 42'' and 18^ E.t '^ifh an area of 673 square miles. The 
population in 1901 113,103, com|iarcd with 152^022 in 

1S91, the decrease being due to famine. The density^ 16S 
persons per square mile^ is less than the District average* 
It contains three towms, Viramgam (population, 18^952)^ the 
head-quarter^ Man dal {5*091), and Patri (5 r544)l and 156 
villages. Land revenue and cesses in [903-4 amounted to 
2'3 kkbs.v^xcept in the norLh, where the surface is broken 
k by rnlling sandhills, with patches of brushwood, Viramg^m 
I is a plain of thinly wooded light soil in tise east, and of open 
black soil to the west and south, ending in the salt level of ihe 
Rann of Culch. More than half of -the total area is occupted 
by alienated and fa/nkdari villages. The sandy tract in the 
north is inhabited by Kolls, who dislike regular work^ though 
they have long ceased to be lurbul(^t* 

Par&ntij T 3 iuka* — Ta/vJka of Ahmodabdd District^ 
Bon^bay, including the j^/An (petty subdivision) of Modaso, 
^ sittMted in the esstreme fiorth^st of the District, and com¬ 
pletely surrounded by Native States. It lies between 23“ 3^ 
and 23* 36" N. and 72® 44^ and 73* 27^ E., wish an aim of 
447 square miles, and contains one town, Farantij (|>cipu- 
lation^ SpZ75)» ^he head-quoitcrs, and l ao villages in the 
pfopur, and one town, Mooasa (7,267), and 46 villages in the 
petty subdlvisiorL Tht |^K>pulation in 1901 was 86,753, 
pared with 116,140 in iSgr, the decrease being due to fimine. 
The density, 194 persons per square niile^ is s%hdy below 
the District average. Land revenue and cesses in [903-4 
amounted to 1-4 lakhs* From the north-east, lines of rocky 
bare hills gradually sink west and south into a plain, at first 
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thiiiTj- wo^ed and poorly tilled, then irith deeper soil, firer 
Uee^ and beiier tillage, till in the ertierae west alone the 
Units of the SdbarmatT the surface fs broken by ravines and 
ndges. the east the staple crop is maisei and in the west 
cultivation is neglected. U'ater is abundant. 
Zr^ IS the healthiest and cooluat part of the DistricL 

llie lainfkil is more certain than elsewhere, but the residents 
are extremely poor. 

Sanand Taiuka.—Central M/i/ia of Ahmad-lbad Distrtci, 
Bonibajf lying between sj^y^and 13'f N. and 7^*5" and 
7 » 39 E-. with an area of 361 square miles. It contains one 
to™. Sanand (population, 6,783), the head-quarters ; and Si 
^lUogtt. The population in 1901 was 63,053, compared with 
Bi, 3<S3 m tSsi, The density, 175 penmns per square mile, 
13 less than the District average. Land revenue and cesses in 
1903-4 exceeded a lakhs. “‘Except for an undulating strip of 
land on the west, SSnand forms the centre of a rich plain of 
light soil with well-wooded fields; in the south and west is 
a hare stretch of black soiL 

Daskrol Taiuka—Head-quarters /h/ttia of Ahmadlbad 
iUtrir^ Bombay, lying between 3**48' and *3'’ ,5' N. and 
7* aS and 7*® 50' E., with an area of 345 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 314,7191, compared tinth 195,987 in 
1891. Thecontains one town, A km auahad (population, 
185,889), the head-quarters; and 137 villages, Owing to the 
presence of city, the density of population, 913 persona 
pet square mile, is much higher than elsewhere. I,a.nd revenue 
anri cesses aniounted in 1903-4 to nearly 4.4 lakhs, ^^he 
entrre /nMa, except for a few gentle undulations in the east 
and south, is & uniforin plain. It is crossed the Ssharmatf, 
Kh 3 ri, and Meshv'ax rivers, but only in the extreme south are 
their waters used for irrigadon. iTie soil is light, and varies 
from dry sand to rich loam. With good tillage and watering, 
the sandiest fields yield a laige return to the husbandman, '-^n 
the loops of land enclosed by the Sabarmatl, patches of alluvial 
sod produce the finest sugar-cane and tobacca The climate is 
hot and dry, and the tainfoB averages aS inches. 

Dholka Ttltika.—Central fd/uiia of AhmadlbSd District, 
Bojnhay, iyii^ between is* 14' and la* N. and 71® / and 
7 » 93 E,, with an area of 690 square miles:. It contains one 
town, DiroLKA (populadoi^ ^4,971), the head-quarters; and 
ridvUhges. The population in 1903 was 89,780, compared 
with 118,03a in *891, the decrease being due to famine. The 
density, 130 persons per square mile, is much bdow the Dis- 
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trict avetAge. J^d revenue and cesses in 196^-4 amDunted 
10 yj lakhs. >^The td/uka is a, plain sloping south-west to ibe 
Little Rann. In the east^ along the Sllmnnat!;, the fields ate 
hedged and the land is thickly planted with fruit trees. The 
south-^'cst is a bleak country eKposed to the biting winds 
of the cold season. The only nver is the S^bannatT. The 
annual rainfall avciages inches. 

Dhandhuka Taiaka.^Southern of Ahtnadibid 

Districtp Eombayt including the petty subdivision of Goghap 
lying between a i* 26' and 33,^ N.and 71* 19^and 73® E*, 

with an area of i^z^S square miles. iTicfc are 3 townsp 
Dhandhuka (population^ 10^314), thehcad-quaitcrs^ DHOLiieA 
(7s35*^)> ^d Kanpur (6^423)* in the fS/wAa proper^ end one* 
Gooma (4t79S}p in the outlying petty subdivisioni with 204 
\ilkges in both. The popuktion in 1901 was i2!&,559p com¬ 
pared with 1S7;^963 in iSgi, the decrease being due to fatnine. 

'■OThis IS the most thinly populated with a density of only 

99 persons per square mile. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to nearly 3-1 lakhs, ^^^e surface of the fd/vka is an 
opeOp treeles&p bTaek-soil plaiop sloping gently towards the Gulf 
of Gambay, In the west is a tract of bare hills and rough 
valleys^ with millet-Reids and garden patches. Cotton is grow-n 
in the centre and wheal in the east The water-supply ig 
scanty. There are no large rivers, and the streams of the 
BhSdar and the Uiilvti lose thentselves in marshes. Wells are 
few and irrigation limitedf The climate is iryingp except in the 
cold season. Rainfall varies from iS lo 5S inches. 

Ahmad&b&d Clty«—Chief dly in the District of the same 
name. Eombayp situated in 23® 2' N. and 7a® 35^ E., 310 miles 
v^y rail from Bombayp and about 50 miles north of the head of 
the Gulf of Cambay. Ahmadib^d possesses a station on the 
Bombay, Boroda, and Central India Railway, and is the 
junction between that Line and the iUjputina-MilwI Railway, 
the metre-gauge line to Delhi, It is also the starting-point 
of the recently construtted feeder-lines to Raranttj and DhoSka^ 
the former being the pioneer enterprise in railway construction 
with rupee capital in Western India, 

In the days of its prosperity the dly is said to haveoontained 
a popuialion of about 900,000 souls; and so great was its 
wealth that some of the tradem and merchants were believed 
to have fortunes of not less than a million sterling. During 
the disorders of the latter port of the eighteenth ccntuiyv 
Ahmad^b^d sudered severely* and Ln i&iS, when ii come 
under British rult^ was greatly depopulated. In 1551 h cort' 
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broken at intern als by the remains of the old Hindu suburbs, 
ruined mosques, and Musalmin tombs. The walls of the city, 
built by Ahmad Shlh, were put into thorough repair in i486 
by the greatest of his successors, Mahmfid Shlh Bc^a 
f,^5g_i5ii),fljid in 1833 were again restored under the British 
Government. In 1572 Ahmadlbld was. with the rest of 
Gujarat, subjopted by Akbar. The emperor Jalilnglr spent 
some time here. During the sixteenth and seventeenth cen* 
turies Ahmadlbid was one of the most splendid cities of 
Western India. There were, according to firishta, 360 dif¬ 
ferent wards, each surrourided by a wall The decay of the 
Mughal empire led to disastrous changes. Early in the 
eighteenth century the authority of the court of Delhi in 
GujarSt had become merely nominal; and vanous leaders, 
Musalmln and Marliha, contended for the possession of 
Ahnmdibld. In 1738 the city fell into the hands of two of 
these combatants, Dimljl Gaifcwlr and Momin Khin, who, 
though of diflerent creeds, had united their armies for the 
promotion of their personal interests, and now esercised an 
equal share of authority, dividing the revenues bctw«ii them. 
The Marfth a chief having subsequently been imprisoned by 
the Peshwl, the agent of his Mughal partner look advantage of 
his absence to usurp the whole jwwcr of the city, but per¬ 
mitted Damiji's collector to realize his master's [^uniory 
claims. Dlmljl, on obtaining his liberty, joined his forces 
with those of Raghunlih Rao, who was engagt^i in an expe- 
dilion for eslahltshing the Peshwit’s claims in Gujarat In the 
troubles that followed, the combined Maratlil armies gained 
possession of AhmadlbSd in 1 7 S 3 > The city was subsequently 
recaptured by Momin Ktiar 11 in 1755-6, but finally acquired 
by the Marlthls in 1737. In 1780 it was stormed by a British 
force under General Goddard. The place was, however, re¬ 
stored to the Marithis, with whom it remained till 1818, when, 
on the overthrow of the I’cshwl's power, it reverted to the 
British Government. 

The architecture of Ahmadlbld illujtmtes in a very inter¬ 
esting juanner the result of the contact of Saracenic with 
Hindu forms. The vigorous aggressiveness of IsHm here 
found itself confronted by strongly vital Jain types, and sub¬ 
mitted to a compromise in which the latter predominate. 
Even the mosques are Hindu or Jain in their details, with 
a Saracenic areh thrown in occasionally, not from any con¬ 
structive want, but as a symbol of lalim. The exquisite open 
tracery of some of the wbdows and screens supplies evidence— 
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which no one who hsw seen can forfiet-of jhe wonderful plus- 
iiciEy of £tD]ic In Indiiiii hands. 


'1^ here 

civniied and ihe most essen¬ 
tially budding race at that time in India; and the ChlltiW 
conq^cd their c^queiors, and forced them to adopt foi^i^ 

bh,« at? !i 5“"!^ « “ *ly)e which com¬ 

bines all die elegance and finish of Join or Chmukyan art with 

conception, which the Hindu nevw quite 
w"”*' is cl^etensticof the people who at this 

time were subjecting all India to their sway,' 


The following list gives the remains of most interest in the 

City and its ncigfibourhood :— 
i. —(i) Ahmad Shah; fi) Haibat KhSn; (j) Sdjid 

Alam; (4) MflIiL Alam; (5) Haul Asni (otherwise called Slpri, 
ii TOrrtJptioi, of Shehepari); (6) Sidf Saiyid; (7} Kuib Shah ; 
(SJ Sfliyid Usmani j (9) Mian Khin Chlshti; ([□) Stdl Daslr ’ 
(11) Muhillii KJiin; (rs> Achhm Blht; (13) Dastflr Khinj 
(M) Muhammad Ghana and the Queen's and the Tima 
m^ues. The Jima MasjJd, finished in 14*4 hj Sultin 
^mad, IS on* of the most remarkable buildrngs of its ciaas 
m I^ndia. It dispkp a skilful combination of Hirdii and 
Muhammadan elements of arehitectum, and the broad court¬ 
yard, paved with marble and flanked by its** domes, presents 
an imposing appeiratice. 

ii, Ahmad Shah I; (a) Ahmad Shah’s qu«n; 

(3) Darya Khln; (4) Aain Khin; (5} Mir Aba j and (dV Shih 


iii^(X«/fa«Di,f.-_Anei«it wen of Matl-Bhawani at Asarva: 
the Ttn Danfrizl or * Triple gatt'ray"; the Kiinkan^ timlc^ 
a^ut a mil* to the south east of thedty; Harir's well; the 
Shahi Blgh ; AiTm Khffn'a palace; tombs of the Dutel^ and 
me temples of Sw£nii Ktr&yan Hfithisingh and Saniidis: the 
Ct^dola and Malik Shabin tanks, 

IV. Mauto/eumt in fAe iw/jiiAsirrAwrf.—(i) Sarkhej, about 
5 miles from Ahiiiadabad; (a) ftiiwit, about 6 miles from 
madibld; and {3) ShAh AJam’s buildings, situated half-way 
between ^khmadibad and Batwa. 

The pe^liarity of the houses of Ahmsdibid is that they ate Dwrlltae- 
gencnjly built in blocks or mrying in siw ftoin small ti««v 
courts of ffom five to ten houses to large quarters of the city 
containing as many as 10,000 inhabitants. The larger blocks 
arc geneialJy crossed by one main street with a gate at each 
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ctid+ and arft subdivided into smaller courts and blocks, each 
Tinth its Eeparate gale branching off from cither side of the 
chief thoroughfare. 

The AhmadftMd mumcipidity’wus establlahed m 1857. It 
includes the two- square miles of tcmtoiy within the city walls 
and the railway suburbs outside, as well as the hamlet of 
Saraspur^ Before the constitution of the municipality, a fund 
raised in tSjo and styled the *town wall fund' wns available 
for municip^ purposes.^ In 1903.-4 the total incoTuc of the 
muntcipality (including loans) was nearly loj lakhs. The 
chief sources were octroi (Rs. ij6o*c>oo}, house and land tax 
{Rs. 43,000), water rate (Rs, 83 ,ooo), and consm-ancy 
51,000). The total expenditure was Rs. u,01,000, including 
adcriinisiration (Rs. 54,000), public safety (Rs. iS,ooo), water- 
supply (Rs, 29,000), and conservancy (Rs. t^ob^ooo). In 1890 
an attempt was made to drain one of the more ibickly popu¬ 
lated quartets on the gravitation s)'3tetil. After a com pie- 
hsisive scheme had been prepared by a European mtpertp 
the operations were gradually extended to about half the urban 
area, at a cost of 14 lakhs. The annual nmintenance charges 
for the in ilea of drains completed by 1906 exceeds Rs. 14,000, 

and are met by a dnunage rate* A sewage farm of 353 acres 
IS worked U a profit in connexion with the scheme. Prior 
to 1891 the water-supply of Ahmadftbdd depended upon wella, 
tonka, and a pump-ser^ice fmm the Siboimatl river, which, 
constnicted in 1849 and improved in lEfis, was situated in 
a somew hat msaiutary' portion of the city. The present works, 
which were opened in 189T and were handed over to the 
municipality in the following ycaft cost nearly S lakhs, of which 
4j lakhs was contributed by GovemmenL The head-works 
are situated it Dudheshwar on the left bank of the SlbarmatT, 
about a,ooo yards north-west of the city, and comprise four 
supply-wells, a pump-well, and a high-level reservoir, the wTitcr 
being pumped from the wells by steam-power. The total 
length of the service is 82 miles, and the annual expenditure, 
which is met by a water rate, amounts to about Rs. 53,000. 

The cantonment h situated north of the city at a distance of 
3^ miles, and close by, in the Shahi B 3 gh,, is the residence 
of the Commissioner. The cantonmcnl usually coniaifis a 
battery of artitlcry, a few companies of British infejitry, and 
a Native regiment^ and has an income of Rs. 14,000. 

Ahmad^b^d was formerly celebrated for ita manufactures in 
1 doth of gold and sdlver, line silk and cotton fabrics, aitidcs of 
gold, silver, sted,. enamel, tnother-of-pearl, lacquered ware, and 
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fine troodwork. T( is now ihe centre of a rising cotion-mitl 
industry. The Dutch founded a factory in i6i8, which was 
removed in i ^44. The building is now used by the Bombay 
l^nlc. ffo trace remains of the English factory founded in 1614 
by Aldworth. It is not menttonpd in t jSo when the city was 
captured by General Goddard, ^^he prosperity of Ahmadttbiid, 
says a native proverb, hangs on three threads, silk, gold, and 
cotton; and though the hand manufactures are now on a 
smaller scale than formerly, these industifes still support a large 
sectioD of the population. All the processes coimected with 
the manufacture of silk and brocaded goods are carried on. 
Of both the while and yellow varieties of China silt the 
consumption is large. Basra silk arrives in a raw state. The 
is valued at Rs. i 3 or Rs. 10 a pound. Bengal silk 
fetches almost an equal price. AhmaditbAd silk goods find 
a market in Bombay, Kathiawar, RAjputAna, Central India, 
NAgpur, and the Nisjtm's Dominions, The manufacture of 
gold and silver thread, which are worked into the richer 
varieties of silk doth and brocade^ supports a considerable 
number of people. Tin- and electro-plating are also carried 
on to some extent, hfany fimiiljes am engaged as hand-loom 
weavers working up cotton cloth. '^Lefc-wood carving is 
another important industry, and the finest spectmens of this 
class of work may here be seen. 

"‘‘rhe common jMttery of Ahtnadlbid is far superior to most 
^ the earthenware manufactures of Western Indio. The clay 
is cotlected under the walls of the city, and is fashioned into 
domestic utensils, lites, bricks, and toys. To give the clay 
a bright colour the potters use red ochre txramehi, white earth 
or khari^ and mica or either singly or mixed together. 

No glaze is cmplpi'od, but the surface r*f the vessels is 
by the friction either of a piece of bamboo or of a string of 
agate pebbles. A few of the potters are Musalmans, but the 
majority ate Hindus. considerable manu^cttire of shoes 
and leather.work gives employment to a large number. The 
^ufaciure of paper, which was formerly an industry of some 
importance, is declining; and the little paper now m.idf is 
used exclusively for native account-books. 
lk,The principal industry of Ahmadibiid is the spinning and 
weaving of cotton yam and piece-goods in factories. The 
nret mill was opened i86t. By 1904 there were 34 mills, with 
about 569,000 spindles and 7,035 looms, coiptoying rg.ooo 
to aOjOoo pcisons daily, and representing a capital of 150 lakhs. 
Some of the finest cloth woven in Indian mills is made jU 
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Ahmadibadj usually from imported yam* In 1904 tbe mlils 
produced 43 tnitllon pounds of yam and 26 million pounds of 
wovetii goods, largely foT local cofistimptioni, though some part 
of the out-Hirn is cxporlcdn Thcrt are also an oil-mill, a match 
factory, and dye-works. 

EdacatEoDp Besides 89 pri^te and public semacutar schoolsp the city 
has an Arts college with a law class attached to it- It also 
contains two training colleges, one for male and the other for 
remale teachers, a mcdkal school, and a commercial class. 
In i86r a law lectoreship was foiinded in Ahmudabfld^ to 
which lectures in English, Sanskrit, logic, mathemaiics, and 
science wem subsequfsntly added i hut the classes were ptrorly 
attended and were dosed in 1873* In 1879 the Gujailt 
College WiT^ reopened and afhliated to the Bombay University. 
Its aA'erage daily atlendance is 143* In addition to the Gujarat 
High SchenU recently opened, there were in 1904 five high 
schools with 1,927 pupils, and six middle schools wSth4T& boys 
and 134 girls; of the middle schools, three are girls'schools. 
The city contains five printing presses^ and four vernacular 
newspapers are issued- There arc ft Victoria Jubilee Dis¬ 
pensary' for women, a leper asylum, a lunatic asylum^ eight 
dispensaries, and the usual station hospital. There are five 
Libraries in the city, of which the Hcmabhai Institute with 
4,000 volumes is the best knowTt. A dub cscists for the 
promotion of social intercourse between European and native 
ladies. 

[Hope and Forgusson, jir^Mf^c/ur^e A {1866}; 

^Hev. G- P- Taylor, “ The Coins of Ahmadabad,' voL jnc of the 
/ifut'ftal &f th£ J^aja/ Asia/if BramA (1900) ; 

Jas. Burgess, ‘Muhammadan Architecture of Bharoch, Cambay, 
Dholka, ChampUnKr, and Muhomrasdabid in Gujaiat,’ voU viof 
the 0/ IVrtferff /nJia (1S96},] 

Bavliarl,—Seaport on the creek of the same name, in the 
Dhandhuha fa/uka of AhmftdAbld District, Bombay, situated 
in aa® 4' N- and 72* 7^ E. Population {1901 980. In 1903-4 

I the imports and exports were each valued sit 8 lakhs, the chief 
articles of trade being cotton, grain, j-Ar, piece-goods, coofruuts, 
oil, molasses, and timber. 

Dhaudhuka Town.—Head-quarters of the of the 

same name In Ahmadabsd District, Bombay, situated in 
23^ N. and 71* 59^ E», on the right bonk of the Bhldar, 
62 miles south-west of Ahmad^had city and lop miles north¬ 
west of SuraL Population {1901), 10,3x4. town lies 

in an open plain, exposed to the burning winds of the hot 
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season^ The wai^r^siipply is esttrcmely bad BohtS:s and 
Modh V'anis form a lar^e ck-^s of the population Coarse 
dothp pottery^ and carpenti^* work are the chief bdystnes. 
Together with Dholka, the town was ceded to the British in 
I So 2, The iminicipalityp eBtabli^hed in i860, had an ai^enige 
income of about Rsl 12,000 during the decade ending 1901- 
In 190J-4 Its income was Rs. 16,00^ ancluding a grant of 
Ksr 5,000 for educatioruU purposesL^^handhuka is a place 
of some antiquity. In the twelfth century it rose to fame as 
the birthplace of the Jain teacher, Hemchandra, in whose 
honour Kumaj- Pal of AnhilvUda raised a temple known as 
Vehar ('the cradle^). The survey for a railway extension from 
Dholka has been madcL The town contains a Sub-Judge's 
courts a dispensary^i and six schools^ of which one is an English 
middle school for boys with 6 q pupils and the remainder are 
vernacular schools^ four for boys and one for gitls, attended 
respect!vety by 465 and lao pupiEs. 

Dholera (or Roha Talao).—Seaport in the l}handhuka 
of Ahmad&bad District, Bombii^y, situated in 23® 15^ N, 
V and 71® ir' E., in the peninsula of KHlthlawItr^ 61 miles soutiv 
West of Amhadabad city.it^t U one of the chief cotton marts in 
the Gulf of Cambay. Population (igoj ), 7>J56i Dholera was 
the fim part of the Distnet to come into British pos^sbn. 
It was surrendered by the proprietors in iSoi to save them¬ 
selves from the encroachments of the Bhaunagar chiefs, and 
was then a tillage of 500 housesi with no trade. Though 
called a port* the town of Dholera Ues about 13 miles from the 
sea. The Bhldaror Dholera creek, on which it stands, is said 
to ha%e been, a century ago, open for boAts up to Dholera; 
but for the last seventy years the creek has silted up and trade 
passes through two portt^—^Khun, about 5 miles lower down on 
the same creek, and Bavliarip on an mlct of the sea^ about 
16 miles south. There is a lighthouse visible for 12 mites 
at the entrance to the creeks 'Cholera has given the trade 
ciame to a quality of cotton well-known itv the European 
market. During the American Civil War (1863-5) 
chief cotton port in Gujarlt. Before Dholera became a muni- 
dpal town (1889), its conservanq^ and sanitary charfe? were 
met from the * Dharam Talao' fund, created about the year 
1818, for supplying water on the road to Dholera. The 
average income of the municipality during the decade ending 
1901 was nearly Rs* 9^000, the income in 190J-4 being 
Rs. 9,600. The town contains m dispensary and 6ve schools* 
of which one is an English middle sebooL for boys with 
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aS pupils HJid the rest arc vemaculiLr schools, three for hoy^ 
and one for girts, ailendcd respeclSvely hy 3^0 male and 
152 female pupSts- The sea-boirie trade in 1503-4 was valued 
at 15 lakhs : imports ^ lakhs, and exports 13 lakhs, 

DholkA Town. ^Head-quarters of the taiuka of the same 
name in Ahmadih&d District, Bombayt present tenumus 
of the Ahrrtadabld-Dholfca Railway, SEiitated in N. and 

72* 27' E.p 32 miles south-west of AhmadAb^d city* Popri- 
fatton (1901), 14^971* The extension of the railway to 
Dhandhuka Is under consideration, and a survey has been 
made. Dholka is situated amidst ruined palaces^ mosqueSt 
fnauaoleumsp and spacious tanks embanked and lined with 
masonry. Though not regularly fortified, it is surrounded by 
A wall ^ mud 4 miles in ctfcumfercnce,^^d is probably one 
of the oldest towns in Gujarat* It is supposed, in the early 
Hindu period, lo have been visited by the Pandavas, to have 
sheltered prince? Karmkscn of the Solar race, and^ inal DevJ, 

the mother ofSiddha Rajit of Anhilvida {1094-1143X 
have been held by Vir Dhaval, the founder of the Vflgheta 
d)masty (thirteenth century). During the Muhammadan period 
Dholka was the losidenee of a governor from Delhi, and it still 
contains the remains of many fine Musalmitn building;s. It 
was taken by the hfarilthfls in 1 73^^ into the Garkwiirts 
hands in ]757tand was eventually ceded to the British in 1S04, 
lire greater part of the inhabitants are Ka-sbktb (townsmen), 
the descendants of the soldiers of fortune who came with the 
Yaghelas when driven from Anhilvlda by KhiljT Ala-ud’din in 
iigS, The municipality, established in t®5fi, had an average 
iiicome of Rs. 15,000 during the decade ending r^ot. In 
1903-4 the income was Ri 17,000, derived chiefiy from octroi 
(Rs. ir,ooo). The town contains a Sub-Judge's court, a dis^ 
pensary, a mission orphanagep and seven schools, of which 
one is an English middle school with 63 boys, one an English 
class with 4 boys attached to the mission orphanage^ and five 
vernacular schools—four for boys with 899 pupils and one for 
girls with 

Gogha.—Town in the Dhandhuka faMa of Ahmadahad 
District, Bombay, situated in 41^ N. and 72® 17^ E^, In the 
peninsula of Klihiilwar,^n the Gulf of Cambay, 193 miles 
north-west of Bombay City. Pojxilrttiofi (1901), 4,798. t^^bout 
threequarters of a mile east of the town is an excellent 
anchorage, in some measure sheltered by the isbrid of Finai^p 
which lies still farther east appears to have been kivown 
es the port of Gundigar in the days of the Vallabhi kingdom. 
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and was mentbned by Frkr Jordanus in 1331 as Cap, ^bc 
naiivies of this town axe reckoned the best sailors or ]ascm 
in ln 4 k^ and ships touching here nmy procure water and 
supplier or repair damAges. ^^he roadstead is * safe refuge 
during the south-west monsoon, or for vessels that have parted 
from their anchors In the Sural roads, the bottom being a uni¬ 
form bed of mud, and the water always smooth. I hera is 
a lighthouse on the south side of the entrance, visible for 
10 mllesw AVhen the Dutch raised Surat to be the chief port 
of Gujaiatp the Cembay ports were more or Jess Injured- 
Gpgha bos of late years lost irs coimnercia] importance. 
During the American Civil VVdlt it was one of the chief cotton 
marts of KathiSwUr, It is now deserted, its cotton-presses idlCt 
and its great storehouses ruinous and empty, rirah 
Bhaunagar, is rr miles nearer to the cotton distjicE$, and has 
the advantage of railw^ay comrnunicatiof). North of the town 
is a black salt marsh, extending to the Bhaunagar creek. On 
the other sides undul^ng culti%med Iftnd slopes to the range 
of hills, miles of!; ^ South of the town is another salt niarsh. 
The ^d in the ne^hbeurhood is inundated at high sipnng. 
tid^, which renders it necessary to bring fresh water from 
a distance of a mile. The town contains a Sulvjttirige's court, 
a dispensary, and four boys' schools, of which one is an 
English middle school with 18 pupils and three are vernacular 
schools with ?30 pupils, including one girL The municipality, 
established in 1855, Imd an average incofne of Ra. 4,000 
during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 its income was 
Rs. 5,SeKj. The sea^bonie trade of Gogha in 1903-4 was 
valued at Rs. 1,87,000: exports, Rs. Sipooo; imports, 
Rs. 1,06,000. 

Kbaraghoda.—Village in the Viramgim fa/uJ^ of Ahmad- 
ibad District, Bombay, situated in 23* and 71” on 

border of the Little Rajin of Cutch. Population (1901), 
2 ,iq 8. v\.t the lime when Ahttmdabad passed to the British, 
the eastern shore of the Little Kann contained five large sjalt- 
works in the possessiem of petty chiefs. These were gradually 
acquired by purchase between 1822 and 1840, and were subse¬ 
quently closed in 1675 ifi favour of a single Enanufajctory at 
Rhllraghoda. This, however, proved unequal to meetirtg the 
constantly increasing demand for salt; and in r88[-2 new 
salt-works w^ere opened at Goto, which is 6 miles north of 
KhUraghoda and is connected with it by a line of fail. In 
1904-5 the total out-turn of salt from these two works was 
^^545x53 E maunds, of wluch tnmmds were sold. 
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KMmghodA h ihe head-qiuulers of tm Assistant Collectors 
of Salt Revenue, of whom one is in chai^ge of the works and 
the other of tlie preventive establishment which pAtrols a line 
CKtending from Bbanduka to Jamaiy^ The town contains 
a daspensat^^ r library, a dAmfmsd/aj and a market ^ and writer 
js supplied by pipes from ft tank built at a cost of aj lakhs 
about ft mile to the north of the town. 

Mandal.—Town in the Viramgam /i/iiAa of Ahmadabad 
District, Bombay, situated in if N. and yi" 55' E., 15 
miles north-west of Viramgim station on the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway, Population (1^01)1 5*05^1, The 
municipality, established in 18S9, had an average income of 
Rs, 5,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the 
income was Ks. 5,130. The tow-n contains some mosques of 
ajehaeotogical interest r notably, the jama Masjid, the Salyid 
Mosjid, the Xlit Masjid, and the Canjoi Masjid It also 
contains a dispensary, and three boys' schools and one gids^ 
school, attended respectively by 355 and 34 pupils. 

Modftaa,—^Town in the Farflntl} of AhmndAbSd 

Dishict, Bombay, situated in if 1&'' K. and 73'' iS' R, on 
the AfftJhjuu river, 5J miJeO^rth^t of AhmadlMd city* 
Population ^igor), 7^276. *^fodasa occupies an important 
strategical position between Gujarat and the hilly tracts con- 
stituting the Native States of Jdar and Ilungarpur, In the 
reign of Sultan Ahmad of Gujarit (1411-43) it was a fortified 
post; and at the close of the siicteenth century it was the chief 
pla« in a tract of 162 villages, yielding a revenue of S lakhs. 
It is an old town with several inscriptions. The chief indus- 
vtrira are dydng, calicMrinting, and oil pressing. MaAifa oil 
is exported for soap, *^Tiere is a through camel trafl^ in raw 
cotton and opum with MAlwL ModSm was constituted a 
munidpajity in iS%g. The income during the decade ending 
19D1 averaged about Rs, 6,000, and in i9ci3-'4 amoujiied to 
Ra. 6^800- The town contains a dispensary and five schools, 
of which One is an English middle school for boys with 3 a 
ptjpiU, and four arc vemacukr schools—namely, three for boys 
with 39 a pupils and one for girls iviih fi6 pupih* 

Parent!] Town (jPffnifs/-5fl,^Hcftd45uartcr5 of the fa/uAa 
of the same name in AhmadAbAd District, Bombay, with a 
fitaikm on the AhmadibAd-Paribilj Railway, situated in if 
36' and jf 51^ Rp 33 miles north-east of AhmadAbAd dty. 
Population {1901), 3 ,t 75 -'^ParAnt 5 is a proeperous town, and 
has been a munidpality since 1855^ The mconic during the 
decode ending 1901 avi^cd Rs, 7,000, and in 1903^4 
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amounted to Rs. ' llie chief exports are gminj and 
leather. Formerly there was a cortsidcrabk Jocal soap indastry-. 
but th is has now greatly decreiiScd. The town con mins 6 
schools, 5 for boys and one for girls, attended by 644 male 
and 10^ female pupils. These include an Englisl^ middfe 
school with ig pupils,, and a mission otphanage with an indus- 
cEass attached to it* There is also a dispensary. 

Town fn the Viiraoigim of Ahmad- 

abfld District, Bombay, situated in 2 f 11^ and 71* 5^" E., 
on the Boinbayp Uaroda, and Central India Railway, 5^ miles 
west of Ahmadsbild city, on a bare plain at the border of the 
Rann of Cutch. The town is surrounded by a wall and con¬ 
tains a strong castle. Population (rgoi), 5,344. ^'he chief 
trade is in cotton, grain, and molossesH TTie town has a dis¬ 
pensary and two vemaculaf schools^ one of which ia for girls, 
attended by 341 and i iS pupils respcctf?dy. 

Ffram (J^^nm).^lthnd in Ahmadab^d District, Bombay, 
^situated in ar® N. and 73® ai" E., in the Gulf of Cambay* 
4^ miles south □/ Gogba, and from the nearest part of the 
K^lihi^w-ar shore^ Piram is a reef of rock covered in part by 
brown sand, its dimensions at high water being one mile by 
about half a mile. It is included in the estate of the Gogha 
Kasbatis, to whom it was assigned by one of the Delhi emperors. 
Except on the south, it is surrounded by rocky reefs rising to 
the surface from a depth of from 60 to 70 fecL Past the island 
the tide runs with extreme force^ To avoid the chopping sea 
And sunken reefs, boats cnossEng from Gr)^ha to Piiam stand 
out as if making for Dehej Bara at the mouth of the Karbad^ 
In the east of the island millet ls grown and the low sand-hills 
Are covered by nsclep^ Beyond these are some mjw trees 
{Afe/ia AzadiracA/ti) and a fringe of mangrove bushes- The 
island is uninhabited in the rains, but coniiuns a few families 
of husbandmen and fishemicn during the feir seasorL On the 
rums of an old bastion there 19 a dioptric light of the fourth 
order, visible for 1 7 miles. 

^"^Piram is the Baione$ Island of the "^ill the four¬ 

teenth century it would seem to have runmined in the hands 
of Bari^'a Kolls. "^lien under their l^er Mokharjt, the Gohcl 
Rajputs^ who about a century and a half earlier biad retired 
from Minrar to Gujattt, passed south fmm RAnpur near 
Dhandhuica and took Gogha and Piram. Sirengthening him¬ 
self in his island fortress, Mokharjl became a great pirate chief ; 
but his power was short-lived. About the year r joo compUinta 
of his piracies were kid before Mtihamituid bm Tughlak, who 
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was Xhm in Gujarit quciliing a revolt. Advancing in person 
he attacked Firain, slew Mokhiijr^ and took his fort, 'llie 
island was then deserted^ and an attempt to eolonize and foriif^f 
it failed. The Hindu seamen of the Gulf of Cambay still 
cherish Mokharjl's memory, seldom passing Plratn without 
making him an otfering. Of his stronghold there Temalns^ 
skirting the shoret a ruined a'all^ below high^tide level, 
a gateway ornamented hy two rock-eul elepliants lo feet long 
and S or 9 feet high. No further attempt would seem to have 
been made to fortify Firam till, on the decay of Aiughal power^ 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, the amhitious 
Surat merchant MullS Muhammad All built a fort on the Island 
and tried to establish himself as an independent chief. Afraid 
of the climate his people forsook him, and the Mulla, giving 
Up Piram, built a fort at Aih\'B on the l^pti, a few miles below 
Sural. The lines of the Mulli's fortress, from whose ruins the 
lighthouse tower was built, may be seen near the centre of 
the island stretching across its entire breadth- Besides traces 
of fortifications tliere are remalri^of temples, one of them with 
a rudely cut sitting figure of Buddha. The local story that 
Mckharjr built a mole from the mainland to Pimm has, per¬ 
haps, no better foundation than the half-suirk wall and gate^ 
way and the rcefe ihiu; at low water; stand out like a giaLDi's 
causeway. 

lEa large Store of fossils gives a special interest to FIram. 
Besides masses of petrified wood, krge quantities of animal 
letnalns were found in Almost all were embedded in 

the rock in the south-east comer of the island, where the sea 
washes hare the lower conglomerate. The remains are the 
same as those of Upper Sind and of theSiwAlik Hills. Besides 
two titanic rurninantSj apparently with no living types, named 
the Bramathcrium and the Sivatherlura, there are species of 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopolamus, horse* ox, cuitdope, several 
forms of CTocodtICi fresh-water tortoises, and hshes of gigantic 
size. 

R^npur.—Town in the Dhandhuka of AhmadSbAd 

District, Bombay, situated in aa® K. and yr® 43' E., on 
the north bank of the Eh^dar river, at its confluence nith the 
Goma. Population (1901), 6,413. On the raised strip of 
Land between the two rivers is an old fort, partly in ruins- 
^Riinpur was founded about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century by R^jl Gohil, a Rijput chieftain, the ancestor 
of the BhcLunagar family. Here his £iiher SeMjt hod settled* 
and named the place Sejikpur ; but the son, having 
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strene^hencd Sejalpur u-ith a. fort, called i‘i Rdnpur. Some 
lime in ihe fiaecnth ccntuiy the niling chief cmbiosed the 
Muhammadan religion and founded the family of the present 
R^|>ur Molesahlins. About 1640 Azam KhSn built the fort 
of ShiiliApur, vhose niiJis still omament the town. In the 
eighteenth century Ranpur passed to the Gaikwjir, and from 
him to the Sritish in 1802. Rsnpur is a station on the 
Bhaimagar^IondaJ Railtray The munidpolity, established 
in 1889, had an average income of about Rs/ fi,ooo during 
the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the uicome amounted 
to Rs. 6,fe», The town contains a dispensary and three 
schools, of which one is an English middle school with 
33 pupils, and two are vernaenbr, one for boys and one for 
girls, attended respectively by 3x7 and 115 pupils, 

Sariand Town.—Hcad-quaitcrs of the faJuJta of the same 
name in AhmadftbSd Distnci, Bombay, situated in 13* N. and 
72" 33' F,., on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail- 
way, 18 milts from AhmadAMd city. I'opulation (1901), 6,783, 

It WM formerly one of the capitals of the house of Koth. The 
municlpnlity, established in 1885, had an average thCDine 
of about Rs. 8,000 during the decade ending 1901. In 
1903-4 Ihe income amounted to Rs. 8,500, The town Con¬ 
tains three schools, ta‘o for boys and one for girls^ attended 
respectively by 310 and laS pupils, and including an English 
middle school with 15 pupils, 

VlramghiD Town,—Head-quarters of the ta/nia of the 
same name in AhniadAblld District, Bombay, situated in 
if 7' K- and 7 a® 3' E.,*^ the Wadhw 3 n branch 0/ the 
Bom^y, fiaroda, and Central India Railway, and also the 
junction fortheGoikwar-Mehsdnaand the Kh.1mghocb sections 
of the RSjputana-MlLlwI Railway, Population (1901), 18,953. 
The town possesses two cotton-mills, and is the ccnltc of the 
cotton and oilseed trade of the District. Viramghm has a 
municipality, established in tfijJi with a revenue averaging 
about Rs, 35,000 during the decade endi^ 1901, In 
1^3-4 the income amounted to Rs. 37,500. **11 is supplied | 
with water chiedy fn>m three reservoirs, of which the Mansar [' 
lake, built about 1090 by Minal Devt, the mother of Sidh 
Rajs, king of Anhilvada (1094-1143)^ is ibc chief SLttriictJon 
of the ploce* It is bordered by numtitnis sinall shnnes of 
architectural merit. Close by nre two old temples deratetl to 
Krishna and Mahildeo. The towu DOntaJns a Sub-Jitdge's 
court* twiQ dispensaries^ a. hi|fh school with 49 puptls* and 
1 middle school with pupils. 
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Kalm District (Alrdf^4i).—Dtstricl in. the Norlhem Division 
of the Bombay Presidency, lying between ai"® 14^ and 23* 71*' N. 
and ya'' 50^ and 73® aj^'Er, with an area of IjS 9^5 square miles. 
It IS hounded on the north by AhmadabSd District, hfahr 
Kdnthn, and the small Stale of Balastnor in the Rewa Ontha 
Agency; on the west by Ahmadsb^d District and the Slate 
of Cambay ; on the south and east by the river MahT and the 
Galhwafs tcrriiDry (Baioda). The breadth of the District 
varies Irom 25 to 40 miles. 

^ Excepting a small comer of hilly ground near it$ northern 
boundaryi and in the souih-^^t and southi where ihc land 
along the Mahl is furrowed into deep ravines, Kaira forms 
one unbroken plain eloping gently towards the south-west 
The north and norih-easl portions are dotted with patches 
pf rich rice land, broken by untitled tracts of low brushwood. 

^The cenlre of the District, called the or ‘goodly^ 

land, is very fertile and highly cultivaled ; the luxuriant fields 
are surrounded by high^owing hedges^ and the whole country 
IS dotted with clusters of large shapely trees. Westwardp 
this belt of rich vegetation parses mlo a bare though well- 
cultivated tract of rice land, growing more barrert and 0[icn 
to the south till it reaches the mantime belt, whitened by 
a salt-like cru^t, on the Gulf of Cambay- 
t The Mari, the largest rim of Kaira, and the third in 
importance of the GujarSt rivor% flows for nearly 100 milts 
along the east, south-east^ and south boundary of the Disti. jt. 
1'his 100 miles^ may be divided into three sections; first 
a stretch of 40 miles mer a rough and rocky bed, then 
10 miles of a still alrcam with 3 sandy bed, and lastly 45 mtles 
of a tidal river. ^ "The fords in the District are at Kivi, Dehvan, 
Gajna, Khinpur, and Ometa. At Verakhandi* the limit of the 
flow of the tide, the bed is in the dry season 500 )'ards wide, 
the stream i a □ yards, and the average depth 1 1 feet. A small 
' bore' rises in the estuary at springs and dashes itself on the 
Dchvfim ' The Savarmati, the fourth largest river in Gu)ar5f, 
flows for 14 miles along the wealem boundary, and is much 
used for irrigation. The Shedhi, the chief dr^nage line of 
the plain between the Mahl and the Sibarmat^ being charged 
with soda, is not adapted for irrigation. The Khari, one of 
five smaller sEneams, waters a Urge area by means of canals 
and sluices, but fails at the end of the rice season, that is to 
say about N’ovember* 

District has not yet been geologically surveyed in any 
detml The Kaira pUan isj with the exception of the few 
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sandy hills and rocks in Kapadvanj and ThSsni, a deep bed 
' of alluviuin, most of it ihc ddbris of die gneiss and meta- 
moqihic limestones of the ArftvaJli Hills, In the raised trad 
along the banks of the Mahl, water is found only at a depth 
of from So to 110 feet* Away from the over, wrils have their 
spnngs from 40 to 60 feet deep, rising through strata of earth 
mixed with limestone nodules, alternating with stind overlying 
layers of limestone. From this limestone, when tapped, water 
rises to within 35 feet of the surface. The age of thse 
strata is not known. They may be Tertiary or Crotaceousi 
Formerly, in parts of the District, water was to be found 
at a higher level. Many old wells are said to have been made 
useless by the caithquake of iSr^, which lowered all the 
springs from 5 to ro cubits. In some eases deeper sinking 
has overcome the evil; in others, a fine stratum of quicksand 
makes farther cu tting dangerous. The hot springs of Ijisnndra, 
to miles south'Oast of Kapadvanj, rise to the sur/iice in ten 
or twelve cisterns, the hottest reaching a temperature of 115”. 

Like those at Tuva in Godhiu, ao miles to the sQ^lh^Slst, and 
at Anhviil, 150 miles south, the Lasundia springs arc slightly 
sulphurous, and thought to be useful in skin diseases. 
v-Thc District has no forests or forest lands, the trees either Botior. 
Standing singly or in small groves. In the north the maiad 
{Bafsia M/t/ff/ia), and in the south the mango and the AWdb or 
aim {Afetia Asadirathta), are the commonest lunds, while the 
custatd-appic, sUapha/ {Aaatta is abundant all over 

the DistricL The rayan h^xandra), the ianaj( Uimus 

inUgti/oKa^ the karanj ax kaniji and the 

aduia {Aiiaathus txitlsa) also occur freely distributed Jlan- 
goes arc sent in considerable quantities to*Ban)da, Ahmodlbid, 
and Kkthillwkr. During the hot season the fleshy corolla of 
the mahud flower is eaten by the poorer classes and by cattle^ 
and ftotn it is distilled a favourite liquor. Muted with whey, 
the betrics of the i/^'an form, during the hot season, the 
staple food of a targe section of the Kolf population. 

Tigers and leopards, which haunted the bed of the Mahl F«i n » - 
till a few years ago^ are now rarely heard of, owing to the 
spread of tillage and their pursuit by European sportsmen. 
Hyenas, jackals, foses, wild bog, antelope, gosellc^ and hares 
are common. Of game-birds, snipe, quail, and many species 
of duck abound j while geese, bustard, partridge, and florican 
may occasionally be shot. Poisonous snakes are common. 
Mahsecr and other fresb-water fish are caught in the waters 
of the larger rivers. 
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To Eyropeajis Ihc dim Ate is li^'ing+ From Novenab^r to 
March the air is pleasant and bracing. By the people of the 
District the fiksr^far or c€?iiItbI portion is considered healthy. 
The rainfall varies but slightly in dilTerent parts of the District. 
The ajinuai fall is 3S inches in the Nadildi BorsaJ, and Atmnd 
it averages about 34 inches over the whole 
District. The average temperature is the maximum 
being [i&° and the minimum 43^. 

Kaira District Is made up partly of lands acquired frorn 
the Peshwi in iSoa by the Treaty of Eassein, partly of 
territory transferred by the Gaikwflr of Earoda in 1803 and 
18x7. ^'"^jputs reigned in Kaim from 746 to ta^ and| 
excepting perhaps Thlsta and Kapadvanj, the District formed 
port of the directly managed portions of ANiiiLvanai At the 
end of the fourteenth century Kaim passed to the Muham¬ 
madan kings, of Ahmadab£d» and in 1573 was transferred to 
the hfughals. In 1730 the MaiAthSs appearedp and from that 
time to the fall of Ahtnadibiid in 175a the District was the 
scene of perpetual struggles between the MarathAs and the 
Muhammadan viceroys. The MarlihJs were victorious, and 
in 1753 the District was shared between the PeshwA and the 
Gaikvir. Fart of Kaiia came into Eritish possession in 1803^ 
and the rest in 1817. Under the terms of the Treaty of 
Bassein {December 31, iSoa)* the NApM group of villages 
was handed over by the P^bwa- In 1S03 the Gaik war ceded 
Nadiad, M^taq and Mahudha, as well as the fort and town 
of Kaita, for the maintenance of troops supplied by the British 
Gov'emrnent Again, by treaty dated November 6, iSf 7, the 
GaikwSr ceded MehmadAbidt Alina, Thisra* Antroli, and 
half of the town aj>d district of Petlad to prov-ide for the 
payment of addirioriBl troops. At the same time, Kapadvanj 
and Ehalaj were received in exchange for the district of 
Bijipur in Northern GujariL 

The territories acquired in 1803^ together with Dholka^ 
Dhandhuka, lUnpur, and Cogha, which now form part of 
Ahmadibad District, renuuned in charge of tlie Eesideut 
at Barodu from the date of their cession tilt May* 1805, 
During this time a European ^Assistant and native officers 
admtnisccrcd, according to local usages die police and justice 
of the country'. In 1805 a Collector was appoiutedj with 
jurisdiction over the ceded tracts, both those to the north 
of the Mahr and those to the west of the Gulf of Cambay^ 
In the same year the town of Kaira was selected as a large 
military station. The increase in the British possession* 
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con«que,Tt on the treaty of November, ifii,. necessitated 
ft«h administrative arrangements. The lemtory north of the 
Mahi nas, from Jaxiuaiy f, tSiS. divided into the two Districts 
of kaira and Ahmadabad. In 1830 Kapadvanj was jndtided 
in ^madabad, and Kaira became a sutNaolIcctoritc under 
the Collector of Ahmadabad. In 1S33 Ahmsdabad and Kaira 
separated. Since then, more than once, viJlages 
have be^n tnmsfmed from one District fo the other, and the 
ongnnal irregular groups and coltections of villages have been 
gradually consolidated into seven taiukat. 


Throughout the District are Hindu and Musalmiui buildings Aiebaca. 
of mterest. The rattta of Mublrak Saiyid (died A. H, 966) 
at Soj^e IS one of the finest of ihe latter. Kapadvanj contains 
mme buildings of ercat antiquity: a beautiful arch describst 
by Fdrb« iti his Rai a kund or basin of cons^raiai 

water, a tnosquo, and a wdl; and an underground lemple of 
Mahldco which has recently been eacploicrd for tho first time. 

It ifi aJso remarkable for a fine Jain temple recently builL 
In 1846 the population of Kaira District was returned at Tht 
5^6,513. By 187a it had risen to In i83t the 

population was 805.005; in tS^i, 8n,7S4; and in 1901. 

716,531. The decrease of 18 per obii. during the last decade 
WM due to tile famine and cholera of 1899-1900, The 
District is divided into 7 /aluJaa, with area and population 
(1901) as given in the following table:— 
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The number towns in the District io 1901 was n, md 
o Villages 598. ' The chief towns an; NaoriiD, Kapaovanj, 
Kaika (the hcad-quarteT5)v Axakd, and MEWiiAtiABAtu 
wwing to the huge fertile areas which the District comprises, 
It is the most thickly populated in the Presidency, The most 
papulous /dJitiai are NadiAd, Uoraad, and Aoand. Guj«aa 
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is the vernacular* Cbsssfied according to reUglonT Hindits 
in 1901 numbered 6^4,14^1 or ^5 per cent of the total j 
Muhamnudansp & 5 ,i 87 j or 9 per cent; Christians, 25^310; 
Jains, 8^469 ‘f and Pdrsls^ 209. 

The following cartes are of imporlanoe; Br^hmanSp 38^000 ; 
V^nis 33|Ooo; mjputs, ^i^coo^ Chamlrs, 13^000; Kunbis 
{ogriculturist^X i37,«o ; Kolis {afiricultLirists)p 352,000; Dhers 
or Mahans 2i,ow. Muhammadans ttKlude ifiiQoo 

Pathlns and so^ooo Eohr^. 

The LewA and Kldva Kunbrs are the best fanners irj the 
District, and a sober^ peaceably and industrious mce. The 
Xunbls of certain villages are held in honour as descended 
from the leading men among the original settlers in Gujarat. 
The Rajputs, with the exception of a few who, with the title 
of ThSkurp still retain landed estates, have sunk into the mass 
of ordinary peasant proprietors The Koifs number 253,000, 
or 35 per cent, of tlie total population^ Idle and turbukn: 
under native rule, they are now quiet, hard-working, and 
prosperous. Among Hindu low castes, the Dhers are dis^ 
ttnguished for industry ai>d good behaviour. They formerly 
lived in comfort hy weaving coarse cotton cloth, but tire com¬ 
petition of the Bombay and local mills is now shutting thein 
out of the market Of the MusalmSii population^ about one^ 
third, under the name of Saiyids, Shaikhs, PaihSns, and hfu- 
ghals, represent the foreign conquerors of Gujarit The 
remainder, called Momnas, BobilLs, Tais, and Ghlnchla, are 
the descendants of Hindus converted to Isllm under the 
Ahmadibad kings. Musalm^ns of the first class, employed 
chiefly as: cultivators or in Government service as pK>lice or 
m«sengers, are for the most pari peon Musalmins of the 
second class ore artisans, chiefly weavers and oil-pressers, and 
are hard-wrktng and well-to-do. " Most of the papuktion are 
dependent on agriculture, which supports 67 per cent, of the 
total. General kbour supports 4 per cent, and the renmindef 
are distributed between commerce and trade, personal service^ 
fire. Over 15,000 are engaged in cotton-wca^ing. 

At the Census of igor the native Christian population of 
the District was returned at 15,1 j r, showing an increase of no 
less than tenfold since 1891. This may to some extent be the 
result of conversions to Chmtknily during the famine; but it 
is noteworthy that the Salvation Army has been active in 
Kaira for some years, and that a large number of the Christians 
are Salvationists, mainly converted from iho lowest classes, 
Besldts the Solvadoa Army, the following missions are ol 
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Salvation Array maintains 
l" '* ^xraP'tal at Anand, which is 

^roen, in Borsad town was the first to shown ImninB tnwarri, 
lanstianity. two ^ilies having been converted therein iSaf 
There « an English church at Kaira known ns St. Georjre's 
Church, establ ishedaboutiSaj -J^-^rges 

welt distributed over the whole District. The black soil at 
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- ^he chief crop^ with the ^irea under each in s-quaic miles 
{i9o3“4)p are: ^>« Uu). ^ra (i6i)p rice (115),/?!^^ (gt)* 
and wheat (E 8). 

^ Cotton is grown in small patches (10 square miles). The 
finest tobacco m ^^^estem India is grown in Kairit occupyttig 
24 square miles, mostly in the Nadiadp Eorsad, and Anand 
fd/uAa^ j but the cultivators, though skilful in rearing the plants 
know nothing of its prcpaiaticm for the European market. 
Two varicUea of tobacco me grown, the or load plant 

and the kMftdisM or plant introducfid from Khlndcsh. An 
irrigated lidd yields twice as Large a crop as a dry one. About 
the beginning of July* as scjon as the first rain has fallen»the 
seed is sown in a well-prepared plot of ground^ and after about 
a mouth and a. half the seedlings are ready for transpLantation. 
The field ij scored in squarts by a heavy, long^tocthed rake, 
Mid at each point of inlersectioTl a seedling is set. The plant 
takes about five and a half months to ripenn As soon as it 
is ready, it ia qarefiilly examined, and divided into two classes, 
dd/w and Jafd&; the is cut down, stalk and all, and laid 
out to dr>^; the /ok^j is left a little longer, and then the leaves 
me stripped off the stem. A mqih caterpilkr is the chief 
enemy of the plant. Tobacco-growing is a costly process, and 
can be undertaken only by substantial cultivators. It has been 
calculated that the cost of growing an aore of plant is Rs. 270, 
and the profit R&. iio. Cotton is grown only front the local 
plant, and occupies every seventh furrow in fields sown with 
ordinary grain crops- 

Improve- Several attempts hav'e been made to improve the Kaira 
fMtton, but without success. >^lndigo was pnoe one of the chief 
lonil eoports from Gujarlt, but by 1827 it had almost ceased to be 
practice, produced. A later attempt to encourage the growth in Kaiia 
was attended with fulure. A Government silk garden 
started in 1837, but was closed in 1B4J* The NadiM Agri¬ 
cultural Association's small eKperimental farm has been te^ 
moved to Kamto, and has practically been handed over to the 
deportment of Agricutture^ which has enlarged its scope and is 
providing new buildings. Numernus experiments in the culti¬ 
vation of tobacco and other staple crops of the Distrkt have 
been made- It has been ascertained in the course of these 
experiments that a better yield of tobacco is obtatned by grow¬ 
ing it continuously instead of in rotation, that deep tillage 
increases the oui-iumi and that Sumatm tobacco cannot be 
grown. The d^i or local tobacco stands fint in quality and 
quantity, and the Belgautn vweties second. During the ten 
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years ending 1903-4, a total of ,g.g i^^^ ndvniiccd to 

r^ipravcment and Agriculturists' 

K^trcj in Kcrthem C«,1. 
fit Bhakt nnH used to be bred in the District P™'"- 

fnr tS many villages of the NfldJJd fS/ui« jtre&mous 

for their bul octs. Ponfes are bred fu the District but th^ 

SlL^s'ale Government po^ 

Onh. ‘he Civil Veterinary departmeS: 

aiiS area of i.rji square miles, 37 square 

sou^ ' “^Sfiled m 1903 - 4 , The chief 

an commotdy in use de.o 

sMow wells being found only in ,he Matar fi/uJia. The 
»rater 13 drawn up by bullocks in four leathern bags warkjnir 
simultanMusiy. The ponds are used for imgati^ee iandi 
ter the close of the cold season few of them bold any We 

rtaLt™"' -r-i™ 

' G„Jf■ r reservoirs «we constructed 

^blaj, Tnin:a, Nagnima, and Vaagroli by Ikrdue labour. 
iroQjore w^ at one time worked in the neighbourhood of^iurnd.. 

ftTv'”':."" J*"""“ =t°"‘ .5 »ii» 

Th^hifv' 'f "8”“ “<1 ■"«»««». 

he bed of the Mahl con tains masses and boulders (rf^irap; while 

including ’* 

mc^dmg trap, with occa.sionaJ limestone, quartz, and granite. 

1 he opening of steam factories at AhmadabSd and at Nadiad An, *nd 

demand for hand-spun eolton, once a ''“""‘“s- 

R'-.ru.J^^ purposes. Soap and glass are nuuiuikctured fit 

Kaiwdvanj. A steam ^nning mill, established at Nadild in 

turi ^ spindles, which 

jm out over a million pounds of yam, and employ 334 

Pe^. Considemble quantities of coarse doth f« ^hifme 
coemption are woven in hand-looms by the lower castes of 

cWh V " ^ towns calico printing is earned on hy 

classes known as Bhavsirs and Cbbipas. 

tobacco, butter, Cmncwn*, 

I awT ua flowers; the chief, imports are piece^goodL 
gro«ry, molasses* and dye-stufia.’t^ikiira is particularly noted 
or 'J» clarified butter, the citport of which is s^lued at 

^ W* leathern 

bottles holding from 60 to aoo lb. 
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In x 334 tticre wm only one inade road in the Dtstrici. 
There J3je noi^' r66 miles of metalled and [9 of unmetalled 
roads. Of the former, 33 miles of Provincial roads and 133 
miles of local board roads arc maintained by the Public Works 
department. All the watercourses are bridged except the 
large rivers, and avenues of trees are maintained along 49 
miles. New roads were constructed by famine labour in 1900 
from Mehmadabtd to Dikor and from Bor^d to Agas railway 
station. '^The whole of the District is connected with Ahmad- 
tbad city by metalled roads. The main lino of the Eombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway passes through the District 
ftrom north to south for ^3 mile^l^d a branch line from Anand 
rum through the Pinch MahAls to Oodhra^ where it connects 
with the Godhra-Ratlim Railwayp traversing the District for 34 
miles, ^n 1S90 another branch line was opened from Anand 
' to PetUd m Baroda tenitory, and thence in igoJi to Cambay 
town, thus bringing Kmra into close connexion with the sea. 
This line trav'erses the District for d miles. *^FcrriEs ply across 
the Mahh 

A severe faTnino took place in 1791-3, when min felt only 
once; in i8i3'^4 there were only two showers of rain through¬ 
out the year; in 1335 the later nuns failed, and remissions of 
land revenue to the amount of over lakhs were grantccL 
On the other hond^ the period iS 14-33 was marked by heavy 
doods and rain^ll that caused much damage to the countTy% 
In I S3 4 locusts ate up the cropsp and remissions amounting 
to nearly 2 lakhs were sanctioned* In 1837, 1S6S, and iS?i 
disastrous storms swept over the Di^ct. During the forty 
years 1816-761 though theminfaU had at tim es been scanty and 
the crops failed, no season of famine or even of general scarcity 
ocoimed in Kaira. Owing to the scanty rainfall in 1877 (19-13 
inches), there was a partial failure of cropsp and the poorer 
people, especially in the Kapadvanj and Thasra in the 

north-cast, suffered some distress, which, however, did not leive 
behind serious results. In 1899 the monsoon failed and the 
District was visited by severe famine. In April of Uiu follow¬ 
ing year nearly 85,000 persons, exclusive of 8,ooo dependants, 
were on relief worts, and 15^000 more received gratuitous felief. 
The number Increased to 143,000 by July of the same y<ar, 
excluding ij^doo dependants and 38,000 on gratuitous relief. 
The latter reached a maximum of nipooo in August. It is 
calculated that there was, during the three yii^ars 1900-3^ an 
increase of 112,464 deaths over the yearly average. The loss 
of cattle in the year 1899-1900 amounted to 231,000, The cost 
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of relief in«iaur« in ihe ^strict, including the Pinch Mahili 
^ over 88 bkbs. Kcn,|^ons of land revenue to the Icun? 
or j5 lakhs were granted in these two Uistricls. The loans 
grated to ogneulturisU in Kai™ alone amounted to ,9 hikhs. 

The Disirtct is divided into two subdivisions, in chareeoTan 
AssistanrColl«tor and a Deputy-Coliector ^ 5 «cliveljand is •"“i'vj- 
imposed of the seven t^lu&ns of Anamd, BotisAO. K apadvasl ““ 

ThSssa. The Collector 

Ca'^bay State and Additional 
I'olitical Agent for Rflnthi 

For judicial ^rposes the District is included in the Jurisdic-CM 
non of the Judge of Ahmadibad. There are 5 SnhonlinaUi 
Judges for civil work, and ij officera, including a bench 
m^istmte;^ to administer criminal justice. The common 
offences arc munler in Bemad and Anand, and housebreaking, 
burglary, cattle Stealing, and thefts elsewhere, ^ 

-drirdld?’ Di‘ 5 iriclL«d 

forded examples of innous forms of land revenue administra- 

won. in the centre were thretj kinds of vilWes * toj/j' 

peaceable. or refractory, and an intermed^ 

w/r villages. The refractory villages were occupied by 

Here Koll ^/r«or chiefs administered despotically their little 
^stem of huts. Revenue was demanded but seldom paid. 

^e peaceable villages a'cre mostly grants from Government to 
those who had done some public service. The most important 
Muhammadan grants were called rnum, and were held tent- 
free. Internal administration was the cgnecm of the vilktge 

of village government, the 
wmmonest bemg that by which the village headman engaged 
nmja y or i e payment of a certain sum to Government, 

The profits of a good year, under this the most simple and 
general iqrstcm. went to the headman j on the other hand, the 
headman had to bear any loss from failure of crop or short 
^1 lage. bove the headman or friit/ were the revettue-fanners 
(^«in>rnAinr),whofixed the villugecontribulions; and below the 
eadmen were the cultivators and coparceners of the village, 
class quite apart, called maaettidart^ or moncy,]ender$, arose 
as sureties for the payment of the revenue. This short state- 
tiiMt furnishes an outline of the Ifaiathl revenue system. It 
had the merit oi simplicity and was calculated to ensure the 
recDvciy of revenue. At the same lime it is clear that it was 
fw^uctive of abuses and suffering to the cultivating classes; 

«Tien the District was taken over by the British In t Soj, the 
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iystciri was ctiDtinued with but small mcxlificatioii until 1S61. 
In that year the revenue survey system^ which deals directly 
with individual cultivatorsp was intr(>duced. The result of the 
survey assessTnem was iq increase the Ijmd revenue demand from 
if-J to ijf Likhs^ qr by 11 per cent In 1894 a resettlement 
was undertzdeen and completed in 189^^ which further enhanced 
the totaJ revdtiq by 17 per centr The a^'Urage rates of assess¬ 
ment arc t "dry' landp Ra^ 3-7 (majcimum Rs. 6-12^ rninimum 
Rs- r-8); rice Jand, Rs^ 5-11 (maximum RS4 6-1 minimum 
Rs, 1-8); garden land, Rs, 9-9 (maximum scale Rs, 7, mini- 
mum Rs. 5}. 

Collections of land revenue and total revenue have been as 
follows In recent years^ in thousands of rupees— 



1 iRKrt^, 



iW-4- 1 

Lfttid urtcauHr « , 

ToUil . 

aijS^ 


>0,34 

io,«9 

18,31 i 
30.73 


Of the Government villages^ 88 are held on the a^naddri 
tenure. The peculiarity of this tenure is that jt involves joint 
responsibility for the payment of the Government revenue, fn 
villages the /^d^^ddrt or sharers belong to the Kunbi 
castep and on account of being narrdddrs hold a high position 
among their fellows, being the descendants of the old proprie¬ 
tary cultivators. This tenure has been preserved by Act V of 
1862 of the Bombay Government, but the land tax is levied 
at survey rates on the whole arable Land. The villages on the 
banka of the river MahT held on the meAivdsi tenure pay their 
revenue in a lump A clan of Musalmdn yeomenp known 

as the MftlikSp have for nearly 400 yeais held 2j villages on 
a special tenure^ 

v^The District conlains 10 municipalities: namely, Kaira, 
KaPADVANJ, MeWWADAEAD, NADIAOp DAKOitp BoflSAPp ANANDp 
y MJIKTII, On, and Mahudha. The District board was estab¬ 
lished in i86jp and there are 7 boards. The total 

expenditure of all these boards in 1903-4 was sj lakhSp of wh ich 
half a laJch was spent on roads and buildings. The chief source 
of mcorne is the land cess. 

The District Superintendent of police has the assistance of 
2 inspectors and ro chief constables. There are la police 
Btariem-s, The force in 1904 numbered 555 men, working under 
133 head constables. Six mounted poittt under one d^addr 
were also maintainecL There are 8 subsidiary Jails in die 
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District, with acMnimcKktiQu for 1S7 prisoner. The daily 
populifioo in X904 was 36, of 3 were 

dJfcTTn thTit ‘he Districts of the Pr«i. 

dency m [he literacy of lu popuiatfon, of whom n.g cent 

(17-9 males and 0.9 females) were able to r«d Ld^rite i„ 
igot. In 1855^ there were only 7 schools, attended by 1,016 
pupils, by i 8;6-7 the number of schools had risen to 189 and 
the numiKr of pupils to 14,710. In ifle, ,i,e„ , 

schools with 16,107 Pipils. who increosed to jj. jfii by 1801 

District con' 

365 schools, of which 84 were private, attended by 
17,474 pupils, mcludJng 3,58, girls. Besides one high school 
them were ,4 middle and 166 primary schools. Of the aSr 
public institutions, one is managed by the Educational depart¬ 
ment, and 346 by local or municipal boards, while 30 are aided 
and 4 unaided. The total espenditure on education in loow 

nT was derived from fees. 

Ut the toifll, 79 per cent, was devoted to primary schools. 

In 1904 the District had one hospital and S dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 94 in-patients. The number of patients 
tinted in 1904 was ii(1;h 369, including i.iaa inpatients: and 
3.«7S operations were perfomied. The expenditure was 
Rs. 2i,ooos of which Rs, 15,000 was met from Local and 
municipal funds. The Irish Presbyterian and Sidvation Army 
Missions have each opened a dispensary at Anand, to which 
ho^pfUls aie shortly to be added. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1001-4 v*rHn. 
wte i 7,000, representing a proportion of 34 per 1,000. which is 
alkghtiy below the average for the Prcsidoicy. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, J'tfmAry Ctfw/Awr, vol. hi, Kaim and 
Pinch Mahals 

Kapadvaiy Tflluka.-Northern iJMa of Kaira District. 
Bombay, Ijing between 33” 53' and 33" 7' N. and 71® jo' and 

73 19 E., with an area of 379 square miles. The hiAiia is in 
shape on oblong, 15 miles long and 30 miles broad, and contains 
one town, KapADVaMf fpopuEaiion, 15,405), the head-quarters^ 
and 87 villager The population in 1901 was 75,358; compared 
with 101,537 in 1891. The density is only 370 persons per 
square mile, die District average being 449. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to f-0 lakhs. •^Fowards the 
south and west, Kapodvanj is a rich and well-cultivated plain 
ciothed with trees. The Mohar and the Vltrak flow through it, 
but these streams ore of little use for irr^tion, being highly 
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ctiaiged with soda. "^Tbe water-supply i^eneraJiy is scanty. 
JJajra, rice, jewar, and maize are the staple crops. 

MehjnadAbad T^Juka.—Narth-westem /oAuhi of Katin 
District, Bombay, lying between is" 44' and la” 55' K. and 
j 6 ' and 73“ E-i ""itb an area of (ji square miles. It 
contains two towns, Mekmaoabad (population, the 

faead-quutcis, and Kaira (i 0,39a ]|, the District head-quartcrs; 
and ^6 villages. The popuiation in ipoi was 75,936, compared 
with 93,3^7 1891. The density, 444 persons per square 

mile, is almost equal to the District average. The land revenue 
oi^ cesses in 1903-4 amouittcd to nearly 2-4 lalths. The 
atukti consists of a rich levd plain, mostly open and thinly 
woodetL 'fhe knd is poor, light, and sandy, but a portion is 
suited for rice cultivation. The Meshvo and Vitiak are shallow 
streams running south-west. 

Tbhsra.—North-eastern taiuia of Kaim District, Bombay, 
lying between aa*' 3S' and as* 58' N. and 73* 3' and 73’ 33' E., 
with an area of 357 square miles. It contains one town, Dakor 
( population, 9,498), and 96 villages. 'I'he population in 1901 
*as 73.9^01 compared with 75,63a in 1891. The density, aSS 
persons per square mile, is much below the District average 
The headquarters are at Thisia, The land revenue and 
ceases in 1903-4 amoiuitod to moru than lakhs. To the 
north and north west the upland is bore of trees and poorly 
tilled. Towards the south the ptain, broken only by the deep- 
cut channel of the Shedhi, is rich and well-wooded. I'he water- 
supply is scanty. 

U&tar,—Western fSinka of Kaira District, Bombay, lying 
between aa« 36' and as" 50' N. and 73“ 30' and 7*" 47" E, 
with an area of ai 6 square miles. Besides the main portion, 
some isolated villages lie separated from the rest by belts of 
Baroda and Cambay territory. The tat^ka contains one town, 
Mliar (population, 4,001), the headquarters; and 81 villages. 
I^e population in 1901 was 61,52*, compared with 79,285 in 
1891. The deiMity, 2S5 persons per square mile, is much 
below the Drsloct average. *J’he land revenue and cesses in 
1903-4 amounted to more than 3 lakhs. 'I’he country lacks 
natural drainage, so that the climate is malarious during the 
rains. Ricu lands arc found in many parEs, 

Nadiad Ta]oka.-Central of Kaim District, Bom- 

bay, lying between 33*35' is’s/ N. and 73* 46' and 73* 

5 E., with an area of 334 square miles. It contains two 
towns, Napiad (population, 3»>43S). the headquarters^, and 
Mahudka (8,544); and 91 vill^es^ induding Cmaklasi 


171,0^^4 an iSgi. The dcossty, 667 ncrsons rv-r •tnufir^ 

““r "V Thrj„rr«r:: 

I Ai:d la^e subshmMaily btifJt vilWca, nrove the 

/a/uAa to be gre of the behest ,arts gf GuiartL 

’^“‘rict, Bombay, 

E 4^1' N. and ya' 51^ and ^3° 

the h^ 15.549), On £6.073). ard An^ko (ic.gTo), 

was I [, 10 ^ ^ ^ ^ 'The population in I go t 

Ta! ^ ^ coinpated wrth 169.766 in 1891. I'he density is 
537 persons per sq^ n,iie. -p,,^ 

111 igQj^4 aniouiiicd to more than 4.3 kkhs ^jEcent tonW-s 

in'^ne^ the whole is a flat rich plain of light soil 
well tj lied and nchly wooded. The water-supply is •iJZ ’ 

Pe "f 7 '" 39 ' id 73- 

Lee’^o i^'"* '’^ '*’'* square miles. Ji contain^ one town, 
The no, I>tiad-<]tiartct5;aiid 92 viliafics. 

The popuhoon in 1901 was 137,889, compared wii 16^43 

with n H thickly populated tUMa in the District, 

enstty of 673 persons per square mile. The land 

Owtn^t “ > 9 « 3-4 amounted 10 nearly 4.* Jiths. 

Owing to Its inte^tton by Daroda and Cambay tir^toty. tSi^ 

onlv riv irmffular in shape. The Mabf is the 

thrL»ho"i .1,^' L^r* southern boundary, and is 

ihlrS i bit the shall^css of its 

channel, its shifting sand-l^ks. and the force of its tidal wave. 

^ih Iro'ros oT^*" '".‘ 5 '^*'=*’ hy nch hedgerows and adorned 
Ad« r The water-supply i, good 

situated ii'^'^ J^istrict, Bombay, 

Mahl river ta*h *h 1, Anand and the 

K ^ '‘1"S. heen the scene of 

imneridTlilr’ 'he 

r.^ - ^ '*'“4 through the treachery of Pilsji 

.,1^^'*^^' hy Hamid Khii, deputy of Nkam- 

Pesh!!^ 'I*' {t’ebniary, 1775) Rashunllih Rao 

Peshwii was defeated by the ^Cftrithl confederation. At the 
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third, few uionihs bier (Maj iS, 1775X the M^r^lh£ am)' 
was, after a severe struggle^ defeated by a Britsah detachment 
under the command of Colonel Keating. Of the third battle 
of Adaa, James Forbes, who was present, gives the following 
details: The enemy’s cannon silenced^ and their cavalry dis¬ 
persed by the British attillery, a party was sent forward to take 
their guns. Wlule a strong force of cavalry opposed this 
party's advance, a l»dy of ^!artth^ troops, professing to be 
partisans of Raghtmaih Rao, was allowed to pass between the 
advanced party and the main British line. Aitardted both in 
front and rear, the forward party resisted bmvely till the 
grenadiers, facing to the rigbt-about to change ground, by some 
mistake began to retreat. The rest followed, and at the same 
time a tumbril of shells blowing up added to the confusion. 
The men retreated at first En order, but getting broken at a high 
hedge, fled to the main line* The enemy followed, but were 
met by so steady a fire of grape-shot and shell that they were 
driven off the ground. The British were left masters of the 
field, and a gun that had fallen into the enemy’a hands was 
reioken. The engagemeni lasted for four hours. Victory^ was 
dearly bought, Of fifteen British officers in the advanced divi¬ 
sion, seven weni killed and four wounded. Eighty Europeans^ 
many native officerst and 20Q men, were killed or missing. 

Anand Town.—K^hief town of the /a/yAs of the same 
name in Kaita District, Bombay, situated in N. and 73“ 

5S'’ E. Toputation (1901)1. to,010, t/^lc is a Junction on the 
Bombay, liaroda, and Centml India Railw-ay, 40 miles south of 
Ahmad^bdd, where the Godhra-RatUUn and the Fetlfld Kail- 
ways join the main line- The municipality was established in 
J3S9. The receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
IUh,6oo. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 6^900, There ore 
branches of the Irish Fresbyterian, Komati Catholic, and 
Salvation Army missidns in ^liimnd ^ and the town has 2 
ginning factories, 3 dispensaries, and 5 schools (4 for boys and 
one for girls), attended by 613 male and 309 female pupils. 
These irKlude J Ei^lish middle schools with 66 boys. The 
Salvation Army maintains a well^uipped hospital, which is 
open to all clashes* 

Borsad Town.—Head-quarters of the M/uJ^ of the same 
name m Kaim Distria, Bombay, situaU^ in 33° 35" N. and 73’=' 
54' E. Fopulation (1901), 13,001. The town is protected by 
a double line of fortifications^ the outer of which is in disiepair* 
the inner in fair preservation, 'i'buse fortiflcotlorLS are modem, 
having been constructed by Rangojt, a Moritha leader^ who 
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feed his haid^juarters here m rj4i. The fort «-as constantly 
the Kone of Jighi.ng till i when, after a siege of Jive months 

Je Gwkwar captured the town and made Rangojr prisoner. 
Borrad IS the seat of a Ptesbjlefian mission. Since iSSg it 
^ b«n a tnunidpal town with an avenige income during the 
decade ending igo, of Rs. 8,o«, In ,he income was 

i^s. 13 , 000 , including gnuita for education. A well, bnitt in 
I-I 97 . with 7 storej's and J 3 aielies, is of archaeological intcresL 
The town contains a Sub-Judge’s court, a dispensary-, and 9 
schools (e for t^a and j for girls) with 783 and 398 pupils 
respectively, including an English mission school, belonging to 
the Imh Presbyleniuis, with 64 puplla. 

Chakiasi,—Town in the NadiSd of Kai™ District, 
Boml^y. situated in aa' jg' N. and 71“ 57' E. Population 
(' 9 ^'A JtMo. In 1898 an outbreak occurred here among 
pmons 0/ the Dhardla caste, who had been led to bdieve that 
the Bntish Government had ceased to eidst The police were 
at first repulsed, but eventually arrested the ringleaders. The 
town contains a boys' school with 303 pupils. 

Dftkor.—Place of pilgrimage for Hindus, in the Thasni 
/ir/jv^a^of Kaira District, Bombay, situated in aa'‘45'N. and 
73 n t., on the Godhra-Ratlim branch of the Bombay, 
Baro^, and Centra] India Railway, 9 miles northncast of 
^and. Popularion (1901), 9,498. The chief object of 
interest at Dikor is the tempk of Ranchodjf or Krishna. TTie 
m^e of the deity was brought from DwUrka by Bodh&nov a 
Kajput. There are monthly meetings^ but the largest gather¬ 
um take place about the full moon in Octobei^Nos-ember, 
when as many os loo.ooo pilgrima asserahie. The munidpaJity 
was established in 1864, The receipts during the decade 
ending 1901 aiwged Ks. 19000. In ,903-4 the bcome 
^s Rs. 17,000, derived chiefiy from house and pilgrim lavf, 
Tw town contains a dispensary and five schools ^four for 
boys, including on English middle school, and one for^Is), 
attraded by 364 and 74 pupils respectively. 

Town Head-quarters of Kaim District, 

Bombay, situated in 33* 45' N. and 73’ 41' E.. 7 miles sooth- 
^est of Mehtnad&biEd station on the Bombay, Baroda, and y 
Central India Railway, and so miles south-west of Ahmadib^d. 

opulaiion frgoi), 10,392- »^aim is a very ancient place, 
having a legendary connexion with the MahAbhdraia, and is 
proved by the evidence of copperplate grants to have existed 
as early as the fifth century a.o. Early in the eighteenth 
century « passed to the Bibi family, with whom it remained 
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tilt when it was taken by the MarSihas under DSmljl 

GaikwHr. It was firbilly handed over to the British by Anand 
Rao Gaikw'ilr in 1&03+ Its frontier position render^ Kaira 
important; and a force of infantry^ cavaliyp and artillery was 
sintloned ttsere until the tninsferj in iS^o, of the rmniier 
station lo Dcesa. The climate is said to have improved of 
late years. Earthquake shocks were Felt in iMo and 16^4. 
The courthouse is a handsome building with Greek pillars^ 
Nea? it is a [>ait of the old jail, in 1814 the scene of a riot 
in which the prisoners rose* and which was only suppressed 
with a loss of 19 killed and 12 wounded. The municipal ily 
was established in and its income dutirtg the decade 

ending 1901 averaged Rs. 15,000. In 1903^4 the income 
was Rs. iS^ooo, chiefly from a tiousc and land las. Besides 
the Government revenue olfices, the town contains a Sub^ 
Judge^s couTtp a civil hospital^ and 6 schools (5 for boys and 
one for girlsjp attended by 543 male and &3 female pupils. 
The bo)'S^ schools include an English school with gi pupils* 
KapadvasJ Town,—Head-quarters of the ^d/uJka of the 
same name in Kaira District^ ^mbay, situated in 23®^ i' N* 
5' Population (1901)^ iSj 4^55. Near the walls, 
which protect the place, are the ruins of an ancient town, the 
scene of some hard-fought battles during the MarilLhA ascen* 
danc>'. It was exchanged for Bijipur in 1B17. ^kapadvanj 
derives its Importance from lying on one of the main trade 
loutes between Central India and the coast. *^The pHneipo] 
objects of interest in the town me a fine reservoir with a well 
in the centrep and an arch in the Chllukya, (looo-i^cso) style 
of architecture; A sacr^ pool, with traditional healing quaJi- 
tiesp is inside the well, ^outh of the pool is on underground 
temple of MaMdeo, which was discovered in a.o. 1044, if 
popular tradition is to be relied on. The idol appears to have 
been placed underground to protect it from the Iconoclastic 
leal of early Mu.salmiln invaders Of modern buildings that 
of most note is a Jain temple^ the interior of which is richly 
ornamented with marble pillars^ and has a ma rble pavement 
Inlaid with delicacy and taste. T he municiptfiliiy was Citab^ 
lished in iSa^. The average receipts for the decade ending 
igot were Rs. 15,000; and in 1903-4 the inrcome was Rs, j 6*000, 
chiefly derived from a house and land tax. i^recious stones, 
such as agate and onyx, are found in large quantities in the bed 
of the ^lobar, a rocky stream half a mile north of the town* 
Manufactures arc soap, glass, and leathern butter-^is. The 
most important article of trade is grain. Besides supplying 
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l^the PJiicb Matals, Balfcmor tem Lory, and Ccntml India, 

Z. “ dispensary, and 

II «hMls (9 lor boys, including an English school with 
59 pupil^ and i for girls), which are atEendctI by 804 and 
asS pupils respectively. '' ^ " 

Karamsad.— A'*VJr village in the Anand fa/uJtn of Kaira, 
Distnct, Bt^bay, shuated in »“ 33- N. and ja* 54' E., and 
one of the thirteen iu/in nllagcs of the DistricL Population 
S>to5, It contains a middle school with 18 pupils 

M^udha—Town in the Nadild /d/u*a of Kaira District 
Bombay situated in 49' N. and yT 56' E. Population 
D9oTi 8,544. Mahudha is Said to have b«n founded bv 
it Hindu pnnee tunned MUndhata about tn^ thousand yeara 
^<x The municipality was established in 1880, the avettiEe 
income dunng the decade ending 1901 being Rs- S.ooo In 
I 903-4 the income was Rs. 8,300. The town contains a dis* 
^RMty' and four schools (three, including an English school, 
for l^-sand one for girls),attended by3j7 male and 70 femile 
pupils respectiv^elys 

Mehmdabad Town (d/aM«alri!«rf),_Hcsd quarters of 
the Ai/«jtd» of the same name in Kaira District, Bombay 
suited in 50' N, and 72- 46' E., on the Bombay, Barodo. 
Md Central India Railway, ry miles south of AhmadSbad. 

opulatcon {1901), B,i66. It was founded in 1479 by Mah- 
mod who ruled in Gujarat from 1459 to 13 ^ 

improved by Mahmfld III (1537-54). who built a deer-park 
with an enclosure 6 miles long. At each comer of the park 

a palace with gilded walls and roof. On the righi-lwuid 
mde of the gates leading to the palaces were placed baiars 
Of die existing objects of interest, ihe most notable are two 
tombs m the village of Sojale, about 2 miles to the north-east 
or the town, built in 1484 in honour of Mubarak Saiyid, one 
of the immsters of Mahmfld Begara, and of his wife's brothers. 
Mchnwdabad has been a municipality since 1863, with an 
average income of Rs. 9,500 during the decade ending 1901. 
n 1^3-4 the income was Rs, 9,600. The town contains 
a dispensary and four schools, three (including an English 
middle school with 57 pupils) for boys and one for girls, 
attended by 417 and loi pupils respectively, 

Nadl&d Town,— Head-quarters of the Ar/mia of the same 
name in Kaira District, Bombay, situated in aa* 42' N. and 
J3® ss'E., on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, 

99 ™l«s south-east of Ahtnadabad. Population (1901), 31,435, 
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Hindus numbering 36^239, Miiha,iirirciiijdim3 4h4^Sf and ^others* 
7 * 8 . At be^nning of the sevenreenth cemury NodUd 
a town with cotton indigo manu^tiire^ tind in 
1775 WAS deicribed as one of the prettiest cities of Cujaratj 
flanked by nine strong giates and a dry moAt, In that )CAr 
Raghunith Rao Feshw 3 levied upon it a flne of Rs. 60,000 
for its adhesion to the canae of Fateh Singh In iSjS 

it was said to be a thriving place, carrying on a considerable 
trade with MaIw 3 - NadiAd has been a munfdpali ty since [86S» 
with an average income of Rs. 51^000 during the decade 
ending igoi. In 1^03-4 the income was Rs. 44000, derived 
chiefly from octroi {Rs. 19,000) and house and land tax 
(Rs, 11,000). The town is the centre of an extensive trade in 
tobacco and gAl, and contains a cotton milih a brass foundry^ 
and a sugar factory. There is also a model experimentaJ farm^^ 
Nadi^d ha^ a high school with 387 pupils, and 2 middle 
schools with t43 pupils. It also contains 10 vernacular 
schools —3 for boys^ including one conducted by the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, and a for girls—attended by 1,676 and 
3ti pupilis respectively. An Industrial class is attached to 
the Methodist school- A Sulhjudge'a court and a dispensftiy 
are located here. The town also contains a handsome public 
hall and library* known as the Dahi Lakshmi Library. 

NApU.—Village in the Anand /^l/uka of KaJm District 
Bombay* situoied in aa® 59'' N- and 73° 59' Ek, 14 miles west 
of the Vasfld railway station* Population (1901), S»oS3- Till 
1869 XipAd was a station. North of the village 

is a handsome pond, 500 }'ATtls in circuit* said to have been 
built about four hundred years ago by a FathEn named Tiue 
Khan Narpdli, governor of FetlAd It is enclosed by brick 
walls, and is octagonal in shape, a tnangulgr Eight of steps 
within each side leading to the water. On the west is an 
IdgAh, or place for Id prayers, with a Eight of granite steps 
leading to the lak& Along the bank beyond the IdgAh are 
traces of terraces and other buildings. The well, to the east 
of the village^ also the work of Taze Kh 3 n NarplUi* was repaired 
in 183S by a Baroda merchant 

Od.—Town in the Anand of Kaita District* Bombay* 

situated in 22® 37' N. and 73® 7^ E- Population (1901)* 
6,072. It bos been a municipality since rSsi^. The income 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs* 5,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 49&0. The town cc^taios three vernacular 
schools, two for boys and one for girls^ attended by 262 and 
51 pupiE respectively* 
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Sar^f—Town in the Anajsd of Knini District, 

Bombay, situated in sa* 33^ N. and 73* 4^ E+ FopuSatiDn 
StiiJ- SaTsa contains two old wells dating from 1044, 
and a temple of VaijanSth built in 115^, the supposed year'f 
of the foundation of the town- llieru Sfc two schools, one ^ 
for boys and one for girls, alleodcd by 230 and 74 piipiJs 
lespectivelyp 

Umreth.—Tonn in the Anand faMa of Kaim District, 
Bombay, sittmted in 4a' N. and 73^ f E., on the Godhra 
^•^branch of the Bombay, Barodo, and Cential India Railway, 

14. miles nofth-cast of Anand and 5 miles south-by-west of 
Dikoth roptlhtdon (1901), ] 5,54gri^t is one of the most 
populous and wealthy towns in the District. Near the town 
is a step-well estimated to be nearly hve hundred years oldd 
It has live storeys and 109 steps, and is ascribed to Si dhrij , 
king of Anhllv^a. The munidpality was established ui 
The income during the decide ending 1901 averaged Rs. r?pOoo+ 

In 1903-4 the income Was Rs, 14,000. The town has a cotton- 
ginning j^ioty, a Sul>Jijdge^s court, a dispensary, and z English 
middle schools wlih 195 pupils. It also contains 5 vernacular 
schools, 4 for hoys and one for girls, attended by 458 and 
z TO pupils TTCSpcctively, 

Ffinch MaMJs (or ' Five Subdivisions ^).—^District in the B™- 
- Northern Division of the Bombay Presidency, lying between 

2z* 15' and 1 N. and 73® 22^ and 74^ Z9' E., with on uul hill 
area of 1,606 square miles. It consists of two separate ports, rfrci 
divided by a broad strip of the Blriya State of the Rewft 
Kintha Agency. Of these, the western portion is hounded 
cm the north by the States of LonAvada, Sunth, and Sanjeli; 
on the eaat by Blri>'a State; on the south by Baroda Stoic ^ 
and on the west by Baroda State, the PAndu Mehwfs, and the 
Mahr river, which sepaiatea it from Kaira District. The 
eastern portion is bounded on the north by the States of 
ChitkAii and Kushllgarh ; on the east by Western MAlwA 
and the river Anif; on the south by Western MAlwA; and on 
the west by the States of Sunth^ Sanjeli, and Bari^^^ 

The iw^o sections of the District differ considerably In appear¬ 
ance, hat to the south-west (except a hilly area covered with 
dense forest, comprising the PAviigaih hill) is a level ^ct of 
rich soil; while the other portion Is much moire rugged and 
includes many varieties of soil, from fertile twlcie-croppcd 
valleys lo Imnren stony hills.^. In some of the western vilkges, 
the cartful tillage, the well-grown trees, and the deep sandy 
lanes bordered by high hedges overgrown with tangled creepers 
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ifw? <«*«»*. ba« and fanlasLc ridges 

of htlls without fl Sign of Ullage or popuhtioti. 

watenrou,^ the 

uD JJ occasionally dry 

up .n the hot season. The District is, however, seffieLiJy 

supphed with water. The Orwadi lake near the Pileam rive^ 
« s^d never to have been d^, afld to have a pJIkr in the 
c^tre visible only m times of extreme drought. 

souib-west comer of the District is the 

“■ 'he P'atn 

outtfaTo?ihepicturesque 

G«,t«iLTT ™ p 1^“ ^uch consequence. 

Except in its south-west comer, no detailed inquiry into the 
geolt^ ofthe ranch Mahals has been made. In the ca.ste1^ 

Eh a Iw I '"T ^ metamorphio 

r^i, I. division, near 

[**'* nteurmoTihic, and in other 
pla^ tnetamorphic rocks alternate with beds of nuarta'te 

Srsho south-west of the 

volcanic 

chiefly senii-metamofphic beds, 

Src7l^3 PS as the Chlm- 

tarx , P'^vagarh is an isolated outlier of the Deccan 

Un^ sttetched^^ Ih basaltic lavas and ash-faeds 

the s^th^^i p Ihose to 

B«k«i b,pi.„„of ' 

»m».im» „ Jncif a, ,p b, B™.'likc « 
a volcanic rock. Similar beds are very mm Jr Tt.? 

r^u ^ d,!3elopmcm on 

a scale has been observed in Western India. Tk» ^r 

» 

garh and for 7 or 8 miles south of Champlner. 
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Tlie other l>eds ore nsostly slatesp conglomenitesp and linifr 
stones, ftintginotis bands cccasiomiLly occurring. There are 
hot springs lo miles west of Godhra at Tuvil^ where KoUs and 
Hhiln assemble in March to worship Mah5deo. 

The most prominent trees of the District are the mangOi Bot»n]r. 
tamarindp rdytin Ai!jct2ifJna)j^ and banyan* 

which give the country a park-11 ke apj>eomiice* In addatinn 
to the bon^'an or md (/irttr Atngal^rfiitsX other incnibcrs of the 
fig family are met rnlhp such as the the 

or ^lar (M and the (/! rr/ipata). 

In the Kniol /d/uia rows of pBlmyia palius, many of them 
encircled by a/if/a/, at once attract notice, and AA^kr^ 

/ri>ndasa) are common. *^he gum of the latter is 
gathered by the Naikdfls* who manufacture rope from its roots. 

Among other common trees are the lamm {ProseJ^is j/rVuJfmj), 

AaranJ {Pifn^amia g/aAm\ ^wr {Zi&ypAMi /nJnAa^) adaw 
{Atianthut enror/ra), jitnaJ and sAam/a 

{£^nffdfftdrff» an/reurftt&siffft)^ The commonest shmbs are the 
^oA/a (A/afipam Za-jnorcit/f) and the jiidf^AnI or custard^pple 
sfuaffutsd). Of climbing shmbSp the Adt^j 
/mrrrffs^ (Qjnm!aAa eftsi/drmts)t and Ij>dmciea sffitana 

with Its pale pink flowers are of frequent occurrence. The 
lotus is found tn the nmrshes. Among ZoAitjfae and Amarafi^ 
the most notic^ble are Zetfi^as /im/iffid, Z, 

Cflffiia and A^Ajf^raft/Afs as/im. The milk-bush 

(^tipA^rMa TTrMcal/i) and prickly-pear (Opunfia mgrfmas) are 
common In hedgesn 

^Vhen in i36i the Disttict was taken over by the British Fauna, 
Govemmentp big game of all sorts and many kinds of deer 
abounded. Wild elephants were common three centuries agOi 
and fifty years back tigers were numo^us. Tlic number is 
now' greatly reduced. Snakes are common throughout the 
Districtp especially In and near Godhra. 

In healthiness the dimale vnuies greatly.. The welUtilled 
l^arts, KAlol in the west md Dohad in the cast, would seem 
to he free from any special form of sickness, and to be healthy 
for ncw'-comers as well as for the local population. Godhm* 
surrounded by large areas of forest and waste* though fetirly 
healthy for residents, is a trying climate for strangers. The 
hot and rainy seasons have a depressing eflect on Europeans* 

The mean temperature is 

In the eoiitem division the rains are late m their arrival. RaiAraU, 
Halol /v/Aa bos the heaviest average fall (41 Inches); the 
lowest is in Dohad (jo), llie average rainfall at Godhra town 

m I- u 
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is 38 inches, mainly received during the south-west moitswri. 
The T^iinfisll is genemlly heavicir than in other Gujarit Disiricls^ 
owing to the prosimily of the R,^jpfpla hills. 

Hwioiy. The history of the Pinch MahSls is the history of the city 
Cham KAN ERj now a heap of mins. During the H indu 
period Chilnip«ncf* founded about the end of the eighth 
centuryj was a stronghold of the Anhilvada kings and of the 
Twir dynasty. The ChauhSns followed the Tu 3 rs, and 
tained possession of it and of the surrounding country until 
the appearance of the Muhawmadins under Mnhm^^d Begara 
in 1484, From this time until 1536 Gbampaner remained the 
political capital of Gujarat. In 1535 HumayOn pillaged the 
city, and in the following year the court and capital were 
transferred to AhmadabJld- The MarathAs under Sindhia 
overran and irmeKcd the District in the middSe of the 
eighteenth century; and it was not until 1853 that the ad- 
rninistraiion was transferred to the British. In jE6i owner¬ 
ship was also transferred^ and Sindhia received compensation 
for the ranch Mahals in bndJi near Jhansi, At this date die 
District was placed under the Political Agent for Rewi Kantha, 
In 1864 the revenue was made payable through Kyim; and 
in 1877 the Pinch Mahals were formed into a distinct C0I- 
lectomte. Since 1853 the peace has been twice disturbed— 
once in 1S5S by an inroad of mutineers^ under Tantil Topi; 
and a second time in 1868^ when the Naikdls (said to be the 
Muhammadan descendants of the population of Chlmplner) 
roae^ but were dispersed by Chpt&in Macleod and a detach¬ 
ment of the Poorta Horse. The chief ciiminal, Joria, was 
hanged. 

AfcfcMo- There aft few remains of archaeological interest in the District. 

On the hill of Pav^garh are the ruins of the Sat Mahal or 
" seven-storeyed palace/ from which the ladies of the 
used to witness the pleasures of the chase; the Mlchi Haveli 
or ' terrace palace/ the Makai Kothilr or ' maiie storehouse," 
and the NavLikb Kothar or 'nine-lakh granaridc' The summit 
b occupied by a famous shrine of Kllita MlEa; and there 
arc some mediaeval temples on the hill, ITie JIma Masjid of 
ChImpAner IS known for its massive grandeur and perfect 
finish (r4T4), and some finely decorated mosques and tombs 
arc buried in the adiacent jungle, 

Tbe The District contains 4 towTxs and 689 villages. At the 

last four enumeiatjoiis the population was: (1872) x 4 o, 743 » 
(i 8 Sr) zSSA 79 f ( 1*^0 313.417. ^Lnd {1901) The 

decrease in the last decade was due to the famine of 1900, 
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whEch pressed with great severity on the Bhlls and other wUd 
tribes of the District- The three principal towns in the 
District are : Godhra, the head quarters, Dohap^ and JtiALOD. 
Thu rS/aJ^ ajeas and population 3te as follows ;— 
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Of the total popuklion, or So per cent.^ arc 

Hindus^ and 31^349, or 5 per cenLp Muhammadans. Gujarati 
is spoken by 97 per cent^ of the inhabitants. 

y^Among the Hindus the most numerous castes are Rolls C**tei aiiil 
(49^000) and Fatclias (ro,ooo)p The majority of the abori- 
ginal tribes are Bhlls, who number 98,000, or 37 per cent of 
the total population; other aborigines number S,oqo, nearly 
all Naikd^. Until re(?et3t yem the aboriginal tribes were 
turbulent, and much addicted to thie^it^ and drunkenness. 

The BhUs^ as a rule, now cultivate the same Helds continuouslyi 
although many still practise nomadic tillage on patches of forest 
land, which they atMdon after a year or two^ Formerly, they 
never entered a town except to plunder^ but now they crowd 
the streets, selling graini wood* and grass^ The NaikdHs are 
found only in the wildest parts, chiefly in Halol, and arc em^ 
ployed as labourers and woodcutters; a lew practise nomadic 
tilliigt The Bhlls and NaJkdSs do not li^^e in vilhgesp but 
each family has a separate dwelling; and they arc still proue to 
move from place to place for supersdtious reasons. The agri¬ 
cultural population of the District is being steadily stiengihcned 
by an immignition of Kunbls from neighbouring troctSi *rhese 
now amount to 1-4 per cent, of the whole^ and are chiefly found 
in the western portion. The Muhammadan population con¬ 
sists largely of the trading Bohrls and a caste of oilmen known 
as Gh^his (7,000).men, as their name implies^ are 
generally oil-prKsers; but in former times they were chiefly 
employed as carriers of merchandise between Mslws and the 
coasL The changes that have followed the intTT3ducrion of 
railways have in some respects reduced the prosperity of these ^ 
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profCif^ioiyil carrieRij and the Gh^nchls complain that their 
trade is gone. Much of tbe best cultivated land in the 
netghbourhood of Godhm and Dohad is in their hands j 
and, though turbulent on Dccasions, they oje^ as a classj so 
intelligent^ pushing, and ihrifiy, that there seems iittle reason 
lo doubt that before tong they will be able to take advantage 
of some opening for profitable employment. 

‘-^he Districl is an agriculEUral one, more than 71 per cent, 
of the people depending on the land. Of the rest, 1 1 per cent, 
are supported by industries and 9 per cent, by general labour. 
Trade is in the hands of the Banias (y^ooo) and Bohras (5 ,<k>o)> 
the Utter monopolizing the verj^ considerable timber busiitcss. 
The lianlas are well represented in all villages of any size. 
Chriidftb In 187a there were only 34 Christians, representing Euro- 
pean officers and their servants. According to the Census of 
I go I there were 4S9 native Christians^ mostly in the Dohtd 
ftJ/fiJta C^sg); and 17 Europeans and Eurasians. The Irish 
PrrahyierUn Mission has stations at Dohad and Jhllod, and 
the American Methodist Episcopal ^fission works at Godhra. 
The Sal^'ation Army haa been working in Dohad and JhSlod 
since rSgo. The Irish Presbyterian Mission maintains alto¬ 
gether 9 schools p of which 4 in Jh^lod are for BhlU, 4 orpluin- 
flgeSj and a agricultuni! settlements at Dohad and RajespUfi 
on which the boys of the schooU are settled after two years' 
training. The Amencan Mission maintalnsi a girls" school 
and ro village schools. Marriages according to Christian 
riles have been solemnized between 19 couples of Ehll 
converts. 

Geaml W^he soil of the District diAers oonsiderahly from that of 
U^estem Gujaraiv There are great varietiea of soil: alluvial 
dlticHit. in the north-west of C^odhra; a dull black soil* to the 
south of Godhra; and beyond that a large tract of light 
Land- The soil of the eastern division is both light 
and black, and, owing to the abundance of water, is very 
productive- An area of about 40,000 acres is capable of 
bearing tw'O crops In the year—rnaizu followed by gmm or 
wheat—without irrigation. 

Cbiefip- The tenures of the District are (41 per cem.)^ 

(^5 per (6 per cent)^ and Icasc- 

ind pnad‘ hold (9 |>eT cent.) About rS per cenL consists of inJm and 
tMlempf, estates The chief statisdea of cultivation in 1903-^4 

are shown in the table on tbe nevt page, in square miles. 

Maize is tbe staple foexi-crop of the District (161 square 
miles), and is especially Impartant in the Dof^d 


MA/MIS BJSTJSICT 

In importmce is fid/ra (Si)* grown chiefly in Kilol and 
Godhr^. "Vht other ciops largely culiivated arc rice (6^)* 
gram (63), and (65)* Gram is mainly produced in 

Dohad and Codbift^ Rice is oriiTferior qualit^^ Tur ojid 
cantor are also grown, as well as ^mall qttMiiities of 
cane in Gculhm and Kalol, and /rV (sesamum) is sown in 
partly cleared or new Adds. Sijice 1902 cotton has been 
raLsud in Kilol and Halol. During the decade ending 
j 903-4, 9-5 lakhs was advanced to cnltivatorH for improve- 
nient of land and the purchase of seed and cattle, of which 
4^6 lakhs was lent in 1900-1 and nearly 2 lakhs in 1901-3, 
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Little care is taken in breeding cattle, ^he bullocks are Cntde, 
poor, small, and wCiik, but hardy and active, and can work on ^ 
the poorest fare. Ponies are small and poor, the result of 
careless breeding and bad keep. Goats arc fairly plentiful. 

Sheep arc few and are conBned to Dohad i they are of poor 
breed. 

The fields arc Watered from rivers* tankSi and wells, the Inii^aiiuD. 
total area irrigattid in 1903-4 being 3 square milea^ Wells 
supplied 1,^60 aereSr tanks 135, a Government canal t2> and 
other sources 3 acres. There arc altogether 2,58s wdK 
3 tanks, and one Govcmmcnt work^ the Muv&lia tank. From 
rivers water is dmwn by means of rough wooden Icvcrdifis 
costing about Rs. 3 10 set op. As springs are 
found dose to the surface^ wells are seldom sunk deeper 
than from 15 to 30 feel. 

^>16 ranch MahlJs form the only District in Gujaitt with Fofati. 
a large forest area. Till i860 the produce of these fortsts was 
in liUle demand, and much damage had been done to them by 
previous neglecL There remains in consequence liUle timber 
of any si;je+ In t866 the consimcUon of the Bombay^ Barodo, 
and Central India Railway raised the value of timber, Eflbrts 
were then made to introduce a mort efficient system of numage- 
ment The Diatrict possesses 331 square miles of forest, and 
the forest revenue antaunted in 1903-4 toil l®*khs. The timber 
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and fireTTOod are chiefly exported^ about 40 |>cr cent of ibo 
former and 20 per Cent of the latter being consumed locally^ 
Except the flowers of the makffd, the minor produce is of littte 
consequence^ Tl^e flowers are gathered for export, while the 
tree al^w suppli« food and drink to the Bhils, and furnisbes 
excellent timber. “J^he rsyaa grows in beaudful dustmt and 
its fruit forms the chief of the poorest classes. 

MErtcsfiflii 1,/^omparcd with other Gujarfit DlstnctSp the FSneh MahJlIs 
iniftecMli, ajg minerals- The hills contain ^n, lead, manganese, 

and mica. Iron ore is found in the vSUge of Plllanpur in the 
Kaloi fdluka and' near Jambughoda and Shivrijpur in Killol, 
but is not wurked. Mining for manganese on a targe scale is 
notr being earned on in Halol by a European hnn. Lead ore 
occurs in N^lrukot, but is too poor in silver to repay th^ cost of 
working. Talc is quarried near the Nniukot hills. A useful 
sandstone for paving is found at B 3 jarw 9 ,da, and the common 
Godhra granite, a very durable stonCk is worked 9 miles from 
station. 

Caoi' The through trade of the District was once very flourishing, 

especially after the reduction of transit dudes ; but the opening 
of the MiUwtt lino of the Rajput^na-Malw^ State Railway into 
Ccntial India from Khandwift interfered for a time with this 
traffle. The rccetitly consyrucied railway from Godhra m Rat- 
Hm has now revived it. ^he chief exports to Gujarat are gra iOp 
ma^ud flowers, timberp and oilseeds; the chief Imports ftom 
Gujarlt are tobacco, salt, coco-nuis, hardware, and piecegooda. 
Timber is the chief article of cxpcirtT and most of it comes from 
the Bsrij'a and Sanjelt fotrests. *^he only industry of any im¬ 
portance is the making of lac bracelets at Dohad. *^"Dohad is 
also looked upon as a gianiury in time of necessity for Mllwa, 
Mewar, and Gujarat. 

Consmoni- The Anand-Godhra branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
H^kh»yi Indi^ Railway and the Godhm-Railarn-Nagda Raih 

Ukd lomdK. way pass through the District from west to east, connecting 
t^^odhra with Anand on the west and Dohad on the cast. 
The former traversea the District for i $ miles, the latter for 
mites. A chord-line from Baroda to Godhm, which was 
opened in 1904, traverses the District for ty miles. i*^here 
are four main roads, one cormecling LOn^vilda with Godhra, 
while another runs from the railway at Sunth Road lo the 
Sunth border, "^he old road running patallel to the railway 
line from Anand to Dohad is still maintained where It passes 
through this District, and a branch of it, metalled and bridgedp 
connects Jhiltod with the railway at Limkheda in Bariya. 
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There is a bridgctl but unmetallcd rood froii^ Godhia lo 
Kalol pfld Halfl], and thence across to the JambughodEL 
frontier, A metalled road from limbdJ through Dohad ta 
the Alirnjpur frontier has recently been completed. The 
total length of roads in the District in 1903-4 was: metalledp 
8 s miles j unmetalledp 6S ntiles. Of the fom^er, 45 miles 
of Provincial roads and 37 tniles of local roads are maintained 
by the Public Works department. Avenues of trees arc planted 
along 38 miles. 

In 1845 the maize crop was destroyed by li>ciists. During FaitiSofe 
the twenty years ending 1879 want of min caused scarcity 
and distress on live occasions^ 1S61, iSd4p 

and 1S77. The District again suflTerod in l899^ Relief works 
were opened in SepLcmberp 1899, and continued till October^ 

1903* The highest daily average relieved was: on workSp 
71,204 (July, 1900) ; and gratuitouslyp 75ptSS (August). It is 
calculated that neirly 300 [>ersons and over 200*000 cattle 
died from priviition in 1899-1 go 3 h The cost of relief measures 
in this and the adjacent District of Kaica was over 88 lakhi 
RemissiorLs of land revenue amounting to over 35 lakhs were 
granted in the two Districts. Ad^Tinces to agricuUnrists 
amounted to 84 lakhs in the Pfinch Mahals alone* 

Tn the Godhra and Kalol t^Mas crops are occasionally 
injured by mildew, insects, or frost j and In 1903-4 em^ly 
crops sulfercd severely from locusts. 

For purposes of administration the PSneh Mahals form 
a nonTegulation District under the charge of an olficer styled ^ 
the Collector, w ho is also Political Agcnt^ Rew-i Klntha. The 
District is divided into two divtsiona* In charge of an Assistant 
and a Deputy-Collector respectively* v^’here are three 
DcuiaOr Godhra, and K alol, and two or petty sub¬ 
divisions^ Jhalod and Halok 

For civil judidal puiposes the District is indiided in the Civil aiaJ 
iurisdicuon of the Judge of Ahtmtdabad. while since ' 9^5 
It has been part of the Broach Sessions Division. "I here are 
two Sub-Judges for civil work, at I>ahad and Godhnrp and 
eight officers to administer criminal justice. The commonest 
forms of crime are theft of cattle and housebreakiugp in both 
of which the aboriginal tribes are proficientp 

Before the management of the District was taken over by the 
British, the chief revenue contractor recovered the revenue 
under several systems. Villages in the hands of htge land- tution. 
holders paid a lump sum fiaedouan estimate of their probable 
revenue. Others were represented by their headmen 1 who 
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were nrsponsible for an amouitr on a mtigh csdinf^te of 
what the village could afford to pay- Some villages were 
farmed in groups to sub'CoulnLctors on five-year teases, with 
yearly inerffixihing rents. In other Cises the division of crops 
and kvy' of a plough cess fi^ed by the revenue superintendent, 
or iffsat\ varied according to the caste of the cultivator from 
Ki 2 to Rs. 15 a plough, or, at the rale of j acres to a plough^ 
from 4 anrsAS to 2 an acre- When spice, sugar-cane, and 
other rich crops w^ere growth an extra cess was levied- In 
villages where a dtvi:Ston of crops was in force the government 
share varied from a third tq a Ixalf, When the British took 
over the uianagement in i 35 J, the Government respected the 
position of the Luge landlords, iiUuAdarj^ and who 

were chjefiy Kolia owning estates varying from one village to 
forty or fifty. These villages were valued^ and a certain pro¬ 
portion of the full asse^mcnt was fixed as revenue for a period 
of ycars^ The alienations of Government villages were inquired 
into and settled on an equitable basis. The transit duties and 
other vexatious levies of the former government were abolished ^ 
On the transfer of the Pflnch MahAts from Sindh ia in iSdi, 
the)' were in the first instance placed under the 1 ‘ohtical Agent 
for Rewl Kant ha, In the same year the survey settlement 
of Halol, Dohad, and JhaEod was carried out, to be followed 
in i 3 ?o by the survey settlement of Godhra and KUoL 
A resctUcmeni of the District has been in progress since t»?03. 
The original survey found that the culdi-ated area waa t 4 per 
cent tn ckccsm of that recorded, and the settlement enhanced 
the total rev enue from 1 .S7 to 3 ^ 2 lakhs. The present av erage 
iisscssment per acre of 'dry* land is K, 0-10-5 (irtasimum 
Rs, minimum R, o—14); of rice lands 2-3 (maximum 
Rs. 3-S, minlniu m R, i); and of garden Umd, Rs, 3^13 {majd- 
mum Rs. 4.7, tninimum Ks. 1-9). 

Collwti&ns of iaiwi fuvenue and tcttal revenue, which nre 
still paid through Kaira, have been as follavra, in thousands 
of rupees: — 
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Outside the munieipaliUes of Godhra. and Doiiao, local 
aflTairs are managed by the District board and the throe fd/uia 
boards of Godhra, Kdlol, and Dohod The Ijxa] funds 
yielded in 1903-^4 a revenue of Rs. 58,000, and the ospen- 
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diture amounted to Ki*. 63 ^ 000 ^ of which about Rs. 15^000 was 
spent on roads and buitdln^s and Rs. 6^000 on water-works. 

The chief source of income 1 $ the land cess. 

The [district Superintendent has the control of tlie police p^ce and 
administration, assisted by 2 inspectors Eind 7 chief constablea. 

There are 5 police stations. 'Fhe force in 1904 numbered 504 
men* working under iiS hood constabt&Sf besides S mounted 
ixsltee under 2 da^adars. There are 5 subsidiary jails and 3 
Iciekmi?^ in the District, with accommodation for 73 prisoners. 

The daily average prison population in 1904 was 45. 

The Pinch MahlSls stand eighth among the Districts of the Edncaiiotj. 
Pftsidency in the litemey of their population, of whom 5-7 per 
cent (ro-5 males and o-S females) were able to read and write 
in 19D1. 1 ft 1655-6 there were Only 7 schools attended by 
337 pupils; by i86if the number of schools had risen to 39 
and of pupils to i,794- In tfigo-r there were 6,499 
and iti 1900-1j 5i9os. PnT.'ate and public schools in 1903-4 
numbered rj4* attended by 5,658 pupils^ including 1,071 girls. 

Of the T1 2 pubhe institutions, one is ftlamged by the Educa¬ 
tional department, g6 by local Boards, and ta by munidpaJtties, 
while three are urtaid-^ These institutions include a high 
and middle school and rii primary schools. The total ex- 
l>cnditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs, 48,0003 of which 
Rs, 5iOoo was derived from fees. Of the total* 83 per cent 
was devoted to piimary schools. 

In 1904 the District possessed 1 hospital and 5 dispeftsaries, 

The Dohad dvil hospital, established in 1S70, was transferred 
to Godhra many years ago- Theso institutions contain accom-^ 
modation for 69 Ln-paiionts. The totd treated in 1904 num¬ 
bered 36,000, including 702 in-patiente. The espenditune was 
Rs, io,ooo» Of which Rs, 2,800 was met from IjdcuI and 
Rs, 500 from munki^)al funds. 

'I'hc number of persons successfully ^uccinated in 1903-4 Vaocma- 
was 8,5ii( representing a proportion of 33 per i^ooc, which is 
much above the average for the Presidency* 

[Sir J, M. Campbell, ( 7 iir///crr, vol, iil (Kaira and 

Ftnch Mahals) {1879).] 

Dohad TiltiRa.—I^^tem /d/uAa ofFaneb Mahlls District,. 
Bombay^ including the petty subdivision {firMd) of Jhalod^ 
l> 4 tig between 55® 38^ and 23“ n/ N, and 74^ and 74* 

29^ E,, with an area of 607 s<|tiarc miles. It contains 2 
towm^ DpiiAO (population, 13^990), its beadl'quarters^ and 
Jhalop (5,917); and 213 villages. The population in 1901 
was 90,818, comiMTed with tt^s^q in 1891, the decrease. 
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which cjccurrcd chicft^i' in JhAEixlp being dne to famine. The 
density^ 150 persona per square is slightly below the 

District average. The land revenue and cesses in 1^03-4 
amounted to about Lakhs. The /a/uJia is a compact and 
well-wooded if act, hilly and pjctiiresque throughoiiL Occa¬ 
sional frosts occur in tlio cold season^ The Anils river flow's 
along the eastern boundary, and seveml large reservoirs for the 
storage of water exist 

Godhra Tflliika.»Northern Af/uAa of the western portion 
of F^ch ^lahals District, Bombay^ lying betw^een as* 43'" and 
aj® K. and a a' and 58^ E.^ with an area of 585 square 
mDes. 11 contains otic town, Goph ka (popuhiiionp iOj 9 15)^ the 
head-quarters ^ and 225 villjiges. I'he population in 1901 was 
96,406, compared with 107,567 in 1391, the decrease being 
due to famine, 'Fhe detisityj 165 persons per square mile, ia 
nearly equal to the District average., The land revenue and 
cesses In 190^-4 amounted to Rs. 92,000. The Is 

chiefly a roughly titled plain, covered with brushwood and 
forest; hut to the north its surface is broken by patches and 
peats of granite rock. The Winterly portion is well wooded 
and well titled. The climate is unhealthy. The annual rainfall 
averages 40 iinches. 1 he Mahi and the Pdnam flow through 
the xMai^e is the staple of cultivation. 

K^ol T^uka^—Southern fdluJ^a of the western portion of 
Filnch Malials District, Bombay,, including the petty subdivision 
(petAa) of Hrtloh lying between 22^ is' and ai® 44^ N* and 
73 * 7j* 44' E., with an area of 414 aquare miles. It 

contains one town, KJUol (popuLaiion, AA4^h the head quarters; 
and 353 villages. The population in 1901 w^as 73,796, compared 
with 87,$51 in 1S91, the decrease being due to famine^ The 
density, 178 persons per square mile, slightly eseteds the 
District avefage, Kilol forms a rich well-wooded plain, its 
fields fenced ifrith hedges xuid row^ of brab palms, its villages 
compact and comfortable. Three rivers cross t he fd/irAa: from 
cast to west the Mesri in the north, the Goma in the centra 
and the KmUd in the south. I'hese rivers become tor^nts in 
the rains, and trickling streams in the cold season, ^ght or 
garJdii soil lies all ov^er this part of the country ; the black 
cotton soil is not met with. The petty subdivision of Httol is 
a well-wooded and tilled plain suirounditig tlie hilt fort of 
P^vajpurh. To the east and south, low isolated bills stand out 
from a rich black-soil plain, most of it waste. U^ithin 4 or 
S miles of the hills the climate is unhealthy and the water 
often deleterious, rbrec rivers, the Kar^d, YLsvImitri, and 
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Devnadtp cross H^lol from ea^l to Wait!' near the 

surface. i^ultK'aticni is mdup and the peasantry merL J he 
annual Tain fall averages 37 inches, I he land revenue {ifictudin^ 
m\ol) and ceiies in 1903-4 amounted to more ihiui i -i laihs. 

Bhirokund,—A large earthen basil) formed by a watcrialJ of 
the Khan river about jo feet high in the of Dohad, 

Panch Mahals District. Bombay, sriloated in as* 45" N. and 
74* 1^' K., 5 miles south of Dohad. Here, four days before 
the HolT festival (March), come thousands of Bhils, some of 
them from considerable distancesH Those who have during 
the year lost friends, relations, or parents, bring their ashes 
with them and throw them into the pool. Then they w'ash^ 
and. going to Brahmans, who arc Always present in great 
numbers, have a red spot marked on the brow, and in return 
give some small present in money or grain. Tlien drinking 
begins, and. if money bsts so long, is kept up for about 
a fortnight. 

Chakki-no-Aro (or ‘Grindstone Banle 
grimage on the Kamd river in the Kfliol /dluhi of 
MahiVifi Dislrictj Bombay, situated In ^^*35^ N- and y 3 " 35 ^ 
between the villages of Medapur and Marv^. In the middle 
of the river w'here the channel Is deepest stands a large r^k, 
over which, in ordinary course, the stream would fiow in a 
cascade into the deep |)Ool belowv But above the rock 
a rectangular reservoir has been built, about 15 feet square, 
and 4 to 5 feet deep, prily of brick arid partly of rock, the 
large rock forming its lower side. Into this the w^ater of the 
river runs, and passes out of it^ not over the large roclCj but by 
a channel, 6 to & feet long, cut from the deepest part of the 
rtJiervoir right through thegeentre of the rocL Out of 
the W!3,tcr spouts and falls Into a deep pool several feet be ow. 
At eclipses of the sun. and at the Mahoda Parv' or Sort)vat 1 
AmHa. when the lost day of the month falls on a Monday, and 
qJ^ on other eccaaiom>F Brahmans^, Rijputa, and \ Sails come 
to bathe andi wash awuy their sins in the pooh The legend is 
that a certain Rdja Sulochan of Benares was troubled with a 
growth of hail on the palms of his hands, sent him as a punish 
ment for his sins. As none of the Benares seers c-c^ld cu^ 
him. he was advised to go to the famous yishvlmitra. who 
lived where Pivagarh now stands \ ishvaimitra to im i 
If he sooriheed at a spot in the river where a sacred gnndstone 
lay, his sins should be destroyed as grain is ground to powder 
tn a grindstone. The RAji went to the si^i. buHt a pbee 
of sacrifice, and cut a conduit in the rock through which 
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iq feed with butter the fire of hia sacrifice. The river been me 
known AS tlie (Car hand'), $Inoe coiTupt^ into KarSidGanf'l, 
and the place of SKicrifice as the Chaliki-nivAm or * gTindstonc 
boni.* Half the grindstone is still there ^ the other half was 
stolen by a Cosain, H'ho, being pursued, threw it away where 
it still lies bctwcei^he villages of Viaara and Alali in KAloh 
Cbftmpaiier.—Ruined city in the Killol ta/uJtii of Panch 
Mahals District, Bombay, situated in a2* N* and yj* 

E-> 45 tnilcs north of Baroda, at the north-east base of 
Pivlgarh, a fortified hill of great strength, vft i$ a station on 
the Itaroda-Godhra chord railway, recently constructed. The 
name is derived from the 'The first building 

of the Musalmin city was begun in 1483, when Mahmud 
Began was besieging the Rajputs in Pavacahji, As a sign 
that he would not leave till the fort was tafcen, he laid the 
foundation of a beautiful mosque. The fort fell in 14S4, and 
the Ritjputs fled to Chota Udaipur and Dcogarh Bariya, where 
their descendants sUIJ rule. MahmOd Bcgara raised a noble 
city at the base of the hill, bringing his niinlstcrs and court 
from AhmadSbad, mode it his capital, and slyied it M.ihmtld- 
ab 3 d Ch,1mplner. “'ll grew mpidly and developed a flourishing 
trade, being especially famous for silk-w^vjng and the nm fi 11 - 
facture of sword-blades- It is worthy of note that the materials 
for its iron industry were found in the adjacent hills. The 
greatness of CMmp&ner was short-lived. In 1535 it was 
pillaged by the emperor HuruAyan; and on the death of 
Sul tin Bahadur ShAh the capital and court were re-transferred 
to AhmadAbAd. By the beginning of the seventeenth century 
its buildings were falling into ruins, the jupgie was encroaching, 
and the climate had greatly deteriorated. When taken by the 
British in 1S03 only 500 inhabitants were found. t-Scveral 
attempts to coloniee it have failed on account of the unhealthy 
climate; and at present the only inhabitants are two Roll 
families and some pujayis connected with the temple wotshin 
on PAs-Agarh. 

The magnificent ruins of ChAmpAner make it a place of 
^eat interest. From the spurs on the north-easi, the only 
side on which the hilt is accessible, the fortifleations of PAvl- 
garh arc brought down to the plain and closed by a wall one 
mile in length running due east and west. Outside this line, 
and in part replacing the old fortifications; is the BhAdar, or 
citadel, of MahmUd Bcgaio. A perfect rectangle about three- 
quarters of a mile long and aSo yards broad, the BhAdar is 
enclosed by a waTl of massive bloclca of freestone, strengthened 
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by ba^itions at rcgyJar intenuls, and beautified by ftcinJi can’ed! 
balconies in ihe best bfusalw^n style- This was the centre 
of the city, which stretched wUh fair gardens and beautiful 
buddings from Halolp 4 miles away On the west^ to an immense 
park Ofi the east, the boundaries of which arc marked by the 
traces of an c%Lcnsiv^ wall On the north^st constructed 
the Bada Talao ('great hike'), fed by a canal from the eastern 
hills. Ruins of beautiful workmanshiiJ are scattered over the 
whole area, and fi%e df the mosques are still in fair presen-ntion. 
Of the most notable of these, the jima Masjid^ which stands 
about 50 y^uh from the east gate of the Bh^idai^ it may be 
said that for massive grandeur and perfect finish it Ls inferior 
to no Mnsalmiln building fn ^Vestem India. To the sc.nith-east 
of the Hhadar, enclosed by a ^ur of the overhanging moun¬ 
tain, is a large deep reserveir completely snnounded with 
stone stepSr 

[Forbes, J^as Mdla ; Briggs, /vrtsMa, vol- iv^ p. 70 j Hamilton, 
vob i, p- 6S1 ; U/eraFy 

I, pr i$i I ANfi^var^'^ vol, Ixii, p, 5, and 

%'Ol- xHii, p- 7. 

Dohad Town*—|■Jcad^^na^te^s of the of the saine 

name in l^ch ^[ahals Dbftrictp Bombay, situated m 3:2° 50' 
N. and 74^ 16^ E., on tlig Godhra^RalliSm Railway* Popu¬ 
lation (rgoi)^ 13^^90* vrfs the name Dohad (or *two benn- 
daries ') implies, the town Is situated on the line. ?iC|iaratEng 
Malwl on the cast from Gujarilt on the west. is a place 
of conadcrable traffic, commanding one of the main lines 
of communication belw^een Central India and the sea board, 
'i'he strongly built sarat dates from the reign of the Gujarat 
Sultan, Ahmad 1 (i4ri-43X If repaired by Muzalfar II 
(1511-26)+ also a GnjarSi monarch, and is said to have been 
again restored under the orders of the emperor Aurangz^b 
(1658-1707), l>cihad was constituted a mtinicipulUy in 1876. 
'Phe nmnicipal income during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
about Rs. 13,000. tn t903-4 the income was Rs. i2*oc*. The 
town contains a Sub-Judge's court, a dispensary, and five schools 
for boys and one for girls^ attended by 176 and 91 pupilfl 
respectively. 

GodhrtL Town-—Head-quarters of the of the same 

name in P^inch Mahals District, Bombay, and also head¬ 
quarters of the District, situated in 2 a* 4^^ N* and 73^ 37' h.t 
on the Gcdhra-Ratl;^ Railway, 319 miles from Bombay. 
Population (1901)1 ^0,915; Hindus niimber 10,028, Muham¬ 
madans 10,083, Joins 635. pormerly it was the rcsidenrce 
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of a provincial governor under ihc Muhanirrifldan kings of 
Ahmadiib^d. Codhra is now the head^qiiartors of the Rewa 
Klniha Political Agency^ which was tiamferrcd from Baroda 
to the Collejctor of the Pinch Mahils tn i SSo. The Godhra 
municipality, constituted In iS?6, had an average income of 
Rs. [9^000 dyring the decade ending rgoi. \n 190J-4 
income was Rs. 30,104. there arc two tanneries doing a 
moderate business. P^odhra Ls the centre of the trade in 
timber and ftrewood esttnurted from the forests of the District 
and neighbouring States, and e.x|>Qited to the rest of GujarlL 
Near tlic town is an embanked lake 70 acres in area. The 
town contains a Sub-Judge's Court, a civil hospital and an 
English high 54 ±oq 1 with 154 pupils; also five vernacular 
schools for boys and two for girls, with 194 ^ind 315 pupils 
respcctivdy, 

H&loL—Head-quarters of the |3etty subdivision 
of the same name in the Killol fd/uJ^a of P^nch Mah&ls Dis¬ 
trict, Bcmbay^ situated in sj* 30' N. and 73® 29' E., on the 
high road to Jambughoda, about 7 miles south of KtUol and 
4 north-w'Cst of Plv^arh hill. Populutioti (1901), 3,819, 
^ Besides well-to-do Kunbi cultivators, the largest class in the 
village^ tfieire are Vint traders carrying on business in grain 
and forest produce with jAmbughoda, and in haidware^ tobacco, 
and cloth with Godhm and Barodau Ax Hllol is said to have 
been (14S4) the mo^t beautiful of all the guldens for which 
ChampAner was famous. The chief relic of its former pros¬ 
perity as a suburb of ChajnipAner is a reservoir of considerable 
size to the north-east. Near the present site is a mausoleum, 
which was described in 1785 as consisting of two large and 
five small domed structures, all of admirable workmanship, the 
two larger containing marble tombs adorned with excellent 
skilL Since then some of the domes have fallen, but in other 
respects the buildings are in good repair They w^erc rnised 
by Bahadur Shah (1526-37) in honour of his brother Sikandai 
Sliah, who was murdered by ImUd-ul-mulk in 1536 (May 30} 
after a reign of three months and seventeen days. The 
mausoleum contains two other tombs—one to Kasflr Khan, 
the other to Latff Khan, both of them brothers of Bahadur 
Shah, who died in the same year (1526). The town conLxins 
a dispensary, and two schools for boys and one for girls, 
attended by tSr and 5T pupils respectively. 

Jh^od.—Town in the petty division {J^ffda) of the same 
name in the Dohad td/uJka of Panch Mahils District, Bom¬ 
bay, situated in 33* 6^ N, and 74® g' E. Population (1901), 
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5^917. The inhjibitanLs are mostly Bhlls, OhlncliiSt iind 
Kunbfs. There is an export Irade in grain, pottery^ cotton 
cloth, and Lac bracelets in imitation of the costly ivory Ratlflm 
brncelels. Flagstone is also exported in large quantitieiv The 
town contains a dispensary and six schools, four for boys and 
two for girls, attended by 223 and S 3 pupils respectively, 
P^lvagarh.—Mill fort in the KSlol of F^nch 

Mahals l;>isirict, Bombay, situated in 21P 31" N.and 73® 36^ E., 
about 33 miles east of Baroda and 11 miles south-east of 
ChampSner ^oad station on the Baroda 4 ^odhra Railway. 
It stands On an isolated hill surrounded by extensive plains, 
from which it tti^cs abruptly to the height of 2,500 feet, being 
about a,Soo feet above the level of the sen. 'lire l>ase and 
lower slopes are thickly covered witli rather stunted timber j 
but Its shoulders and centre crest arCj on the south, west, and 
norths cliffs of bare trap, too steep for trees« Less inacces- 
siblCp the cnstcm heights are wooded and topped by massive 
rr^asonry walls and bastianfi, rising with narrowing fronts to the 
scarped rock that croHvrts the hill To the east of Pavagarh 
lie the vast Baryta State forests, and the hfll seems to form the 
boundary belwccri the wild country to the cast and the dear 
ofKrn plain that stretches westward to the sea. On the east 
side of the north end of the hill are the remains of many 
beautiful Jain temples; and on the west side, overtoDking a 
tremendous precipice, are some MusalmJln buildings of more 
modem dale, supposed to have been used as gTanarics. The 
^uthem extremity is mote uneven, and from its centre rises 
an immense peak of solid rock, towering to the height of 
about 250 feet- The ascent to the top of this h by a flight 
of stone steps^ and on its summit stands a Hindu temple of 
Kail, with a MusalmSn shrine on its spirev The fortifications 
include the lower foiii a massive stone structure with strong 
bastions stretching across the less precipitous parts of the 
eastern spur. This line of fortification Is entered by the 
Atak Gate, once double, but now with its outer gate in 
ruins. Half a mile farther is the ,Moti or Great Gate, giving 
entrance to the ^ond line of defence- The path winds up 
the face of the rock through four gates, each commanding the 
one below it. Massive walls connect the gates and sweep up 
to the fortifications that stretch across the crest of the spur* 
Beyond the Moti Gate, the path for about aoo yards lies over 
level ground with a high ridge on the left, crowiied by^ a strong 
wall running back to the third line of defence Ihis third 
line of defence Is reached through tite Sadan Shah GatCi 
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a winding passage cut through the solid rock, crowned with 
towering walls and bastions, nnd crossed by a double Hindu 
gateway. 

In old LriifHption^ iKe oaitie of the hill appear^ as P^vuk- 
garh Of * fire hill/ *^rhc first historical reference to it is in the 
ViTittogs of the hard Chs^Ind, twelfth century, who speaks of 
Ram Gsiur the Tiiilr as lord of Pfiva. The earliest authentic 
account is about rjoo^ when it was seiircd l>y Chauhin Rajputs^ 
who fled from Mew^ before the forces of Alft-ud din KhiljU 
The Musalmln kings of AhniadabM more than once itttempted 
to take the fort, and fluled. In 14S4 Sultan Mahmild Begaraj 
after a of nearly two years^ succeeded in reducing it- On 
gaining possession, he added lo the defences of the upper and 
lower forts^ and for the flrsl time fortified the plateau, making 
it bis ciUideh In spite of its J^trengtht it w-^s captured through 
treachery in 1535 by the cnii>cror HumlyUn- In 1:573 it fell 
into the hands of Akbar. In 1717 it was surprised by Krish- 
Mjl, who ms’ide it his head-quarters* and conducted many raids 
into Gujarat Sindhia took the fori about 1761 ; and Colonel 
Woodington captured it from Sindhia in 1803. In 1804 it was 
restored to Bindhia+ with whom it remained until 1853* when 
the British took over the management of the Pitneh Mahals, 
Broa^cb District district in the Northern 

Division of Ihe Bombay Piiesidciicy, lying between 11® as' and 
and hill ' aa® 15' N. and ji® 31' and 73* 10' with an area (if (,467 
square oiilcSw ^t is bounded on the north by the river Mahl, 
which separatca it from tiie territory of Cambay; on thp east 
and south-east by the Stales of Baroda and R^jplpk the 
south by the river Kim* dividing it from Sumt District, To 
the west lies the Gulf of fZambay, nlong the shore of which the 
District stretches for a distance of 54 miles* The name ts 
derived from Bharukachho, a corrupdon of Bhrigu Kachba* 
^the field of Bhrigu,^ the eponymous hero of Broach city, 
^^he District forms an allmial plain 54 mites in length, sloping 
gently westwards lo the shores of the Gulf of Cambay, and 
varying in breadth from so to 40 mite^. ^Mth the excepiion of 
A few hillockii of .nand-drift along the coast, and some mounds 
in the neighbourhood of Broach city, the ievd of the plain is 
unbroken by any rising grounds Mahl and K-jen—the 

former a river of 300 miles in length, with a drainage area 
esrimated at from i5jOoo to 17,000 square miles, and the latter 
with a course of 70 miles and a dminoge area of about 700 
square miles—form respectively the northern and soutliem 
boundaries of the Districtn Between these limits are two other 
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rivtrs which dischafgc their waters through the Broiich plain 
into the Gulf of Catribay—'the Bh^dhar about so miles south 
of the MahT, and the Narbada bet ween the Dh^har and the 
Kim, The Dhadhar passes through the Brooch plain for ^4 
mi]«^ or about one third of the entire length of its course ; and 
the Narbadi flows for the lost 70 tnilcs of its course through 
the District, gradually widening into an estuaiyj whose chores 
when they fall away into the Gulf of Cambay ate niofe than r j 
miles apart. ^'TTie water of these rivers is not made use of for 
irT%ation; and though each has a tidal estuary extending for 
.y&everal mites Inland,, none of tbctllp except the KarbadAf and 
for a short distance the Dhadhar, is serviceable for purposes of 
navigation. Owing to the height of the banks of its rivers^ the 
District is* for dminage purposes, to a great extent dependent 
On creeks or badewaters ninning inland^ either directly from 
the coastdine or from the banks of rivers at points in their 
course below the limit of tidal influence. Of the salt-water 
creeks or backwaters^ the three most important ate the Mota, 
breaking ofl" from the Dhsdhar river about 6 miles west of the 
town of Amewi; the Bhukhi, running inland from the right 
bank of the NarbadEl, about 15 miles west of the city of Broach ; 
and the U^and, an inlet from the shore of the Gulf of Cambay, 
about 8 itillea north of the mouth of the Kim iIycv. 

^ The surface of the plain consists, over almost Its entire area, Gwlogy. 
of bkek cotton soil, highly fertile and well cultivated. This 
black soil coverts deposits of brown cLay^ containing rKhdular 
limestcme above and gravel and sand underneath. ^Vithin 30 
miles of the coast hardly any rocks are to be seen. Farther 
inland, the gravels and clays of the Nummuliric series begin to 
appear, and in the south of the District trap crops out. Con¬ 
glomerate and lim^tone are also found in this tract, but other- 
wise the plain of Broach contains no minerals. 

Except for a small tract of waste land i6t acres in extertt, Betuay. 
lately set apart for the growth of trees,Hhe District is 
without forests; and only in a few villages is the plain well 
covered with trees. The pa]m>Ta palm, the only liquor-yielding 
tree, is largely found south of the NarbadL The fruit trees 
are: the mango, guava, and tamarind. On on island in the 
Narbada, about 11 miles above Broach, is a famous banyan nr 
tree, known as the because^ as the story goes, it 

sprang from & twig which the s^e Kabtr once nsed for cleamng 
hJs teeth. About the year lySo this tree is said to have had 
350 large And more than 3 i«» small stem^ the principal of 
which enclosed a space nearly 1^000 feet m circumference. 
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Daring the Tnafch qf an army this tr« Iwd been kno™ to 
shelter j,ooq men. Nearly fifty years later (April, 1815) Bishqp 
Heber ^oEe of it: ' Though a considerable ^lart of the tree 
has. within the last few years, been washed away, enough 
remains to make it one of the most notable groves irii the 
world/ Since then it has suffered much from age and floods, 
and, owing to the dense undergrowth which conceals the 
ramifications of its stems, it is no longer so notable an object 
as formerly- Crefa/itriOf /nd/gofiraf Cassmf 

fTrtW, and are the chief flowering plants, 

Cultivation ia too general to allow much scope for w ild 
animals. The hog, wolf, and antelope exhaust the list. 

The only indigenotts game-birds arc the grey partridge, the 
bushnliuail, and the grey duck. The District is well supplied 
with fish—fresh water, salt-wsuter, and migratory* 

The District is os healthy as any part of Gujartt, find the 
dimate is more pleoEint than in those ports situated farther 
from the sea. The hottest months arc March and April. In 
the cold season frost is not unknown, and is sometimes, aa Ln 
1835 and 190Bufiiciently severe fo destroy the crops. The 
temperature fanges from 46^ in December to ria'^ in May* 
1 'he onnoal rainfall over the whole District a^*emgcs 35 inches, 
varying from 3? in the HAnsot to 43 at head-qtiarter&. 

"iy tradition Broach Olstrici once formed port of the Mauryan 
empire, the lomDas ruler of which, Chandragupia, is said to 
have resided at Sukklirtha. *lt then passed into the hands of 
the princes known os the S^ihas or Western Kshairapas- G Qrjar 
and Rajput rulers followed* subject to the ovctlordship of the 
CbHukyas of Kaly^n and then successors the RAshtrakdtas. 
yil was subsctjnently included in the kingdom of Anhtlvada 
until the MusalmJm conquest in 1 39^* For nearly five hundred 
years the District remained subject to the Miisolmlns, iri four 
periods, the early MusaJmln governors of GuJirAt (1498-1391) 
being succeeded by the AhmadIbAd kings (1391-1572), who 
were replaced by the Delhi emperors (157^-1735), and finally 
by independent chiefs {1736-72). During the third period. 
Broach was visited by the English merchants Aldworth and 
IVithSngton^ and in i6t6 a house was hired for on English 
factory^ A Dutch factory followed about 1620. At the end 
of the seventeenth century the Mar^thAs twice raided the dty 
of Broach. But won after the accession of thu British to 
political power at Suiat, certain questions of revenue gave rise 
to a dispute with the ruler of Broach, and in 1771 a force was 
sent from Surat against bb capital. This expedition, which wm 
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not begun till May, resulted in Tatlure; but during Uie enduing 
rainy season the KmHb of Broach visited Bombay and agreed 
to pay to the English a sum of 4 takhs. This, however, he 
failed to dOj and in November, 1773^ a second ejspediiion was 
sent against Broach, The ci^ was mken with little dilftcuJty, 
though with the loss of General VVcdderburCj the commandof 
of the force. The terriEory acquired hy the capture of the dty 
comprised j 63 villages. In 17S3 the country under Broach, 
which by treaty and conquest had come to include the lands 
of AnJtlcsvar, Htnsct, Dehejbara, and Amod, was hy the Treaty 
of SiJhai handed over to the MarathJis—the original conquest 
to Mflhadjt Sindhia, and the new acquisitions to the Pesh wi- 
For nineteen years these territories reaiiuned under Marfttha 
rule» till in 1S03, m consequence of the Treaty of Bassein, 
Sindhia's possessions in Gujarli were invaded hy a British 
force* and the city of Broach was again taken. No farther 
tenitorial changes took place till i&i 3 , when, under the terms 
of the Treaty of Poona, three were added to the 

DistricL Since Uiat date the histor>' of Broach has been 
marked by three events—in iSa^ an outbreak of Rolls took 
place; in 1857 a riot between the Plrals and Musalmans; and 
in tS 36 a Tataom rising, leading to the murder of the District 
Superintendent of police. 

Jain, Hindu, and Muhammadan buildings of archaeolc^cal AuJmW’ 
interest are to be met with in Broach cityp the most noiewoithy 
being the Jama Mo^id, profusely ornamented and sculptured 
in the Jain style. 

The earliest year for which an estimate of the population Tbe 
available is iSao, when the number of inhabilanls was returned ' 
at 339,5^7, or 173 to the square ni,ile+ In 1851 the number 
was 390,984, or 200 to the square mik- At the last four 
enumerarions, the population w'as: (187^) (iS&t) 

336,930,^1891) 341,490, and (1901) 291,763. The CeraslK of 
tgoi shows that the poputiU4on of the District^ after considei^ 
able fluctuations between 1872 a 4 id that datCi Is now 199 
the square mile. The decline in 1S81 was due to failure of 
the crops in 1878 and to a severe outbreak of cholera, whldi 
reduced the populaticn hy 7 per cenL 'ITie decrease in 1901 
Was due to famine and plague. The District comprises five 
fa/itJkojy with area and population as given on the nest page. 

Of the whole population, about so per cenL live in towns 
oontaining more than 3,000 inhabitants- Onginally the towi^ 
were walled, and each was provided with its owti forL ithin 
the circuit o*f the walls Jived the richest [Eiit of the people 
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dwelling in well built houses; without were ihe poorer ckssos, 
lodged chiefly in hovels. Though ihe fortiflcations have now 
been allowed lo iall into decay, a marked distinction still 
remains between the town proper and its suburbs. The 
villages have in general a thriving appctrance, arising from 
the common use of tiles for the houses instead of thatch j and 
the trees with which they arc surrounded contribute to give a 
pleasing effect. The r^pectahle inhabilanls have their houses 
together in courts or ' closes," iftith a single entrance for each 
* closer' which is shut at night for the protection of cattle 
h'onnerly, many of the villsges were surrounded by walls of 
mud or bujnt brick as a shelter against the attacks of fr^- 
booters. ^^hc towns are Broach^ the head-quaitera, AAton, 
Ank^esvaii, HassoTj and jAiffltrfiAR, Hindus number 
or 67 per cent, of the total; Musalmins, 63,408, or 3 i per 
cent.; Animi^ta, 35,^94, OJ* ^ per cent.; Jains, 3 t^ 54 ; and 
PitrsTs, 3^137. Gujarati is Spoken by 93 per cenL of the 
people. 
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'fhe chief Hindu castes are ^ KolTs (62,000)^ Kunbis ([9^000}, 
Dhers (1 5,000), REjputs {13,000), and Brahmans (13,000). 
Bhlls^ returned partly as Hindus aiKl partly as Animists at the 
Census, number 35,000. The hliisalm^ns who claim a foreign 
origin comprise four classes—Saiyid> Mughal, Falhln, and 
Shaikh. Of those whose origin is traced to Hindu converts, 
the most important are the Bohrts, who include two main 
classes, distinct from each other in oecupatEon and in sect: 
otiE engaged in trade, who are mostly Ismailt Shiahs; the 
other employed almost entirely In tilling the fields, belonging 
to the Sunni sect^ and fonning nearly hall of the entire Musab 
miln population of the Districl. The latter da not marry with 
other MusalmJtos. The total number of Bohris is 31,000, The 
other classes of converted Hindus are Molesal^s (formerly 
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dwelling in wdl built houses j without were ihe poorer cUsseSp 
Lodged chiefly in hovels. Though the fortifications have now 
been allowed to fail into d™yt a marked distirbction still 
remains between the tow n proper and its suburbs. The 
villages have in general a ibriving appearance^ arising from 
the common use of liies for the houses instead of thatch i and 
the trees mih which they axe surrounded contribute to give ft 
pleasing effect. The respectable inhabitants have their houses 
together in courts or * closes/ with a single entrance for each 
^ close,* which is shut at night for the protection of catilfc 
Formerly* mmy of the villages were surrounded by walU of 
mud or b^t brick as a shelter against the attacks of fiCj:- 
booters. '^he towns are Bfoac^ the hcad-quaiter^p Aaiod, 
AiVitLESVAltp Hansch', and Hindus number 195,922, 

or 67 per cent* of the total; MusalrnSnSp 6^,408, or 23 per 
cent; AnimistSj 25,294, or 8 per cetih^ Jains, 3,2541 and 
Firsts, 3,127* Gujarati is spoken by 93 per cent, of the 
people. 
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Cut9 and The chief Hindu eaisfces are ^ Kolls (6 2jxto\ Kunbis (19,000), 
^P“- Dher^f (15,000), Rijputs (13*000), and Brahmans (12,000), 

^ Bhlls^ returned portly as Hindus and partly as Aniniists at the 

Census, number 353.000. The Musalmdns who claim a foreign 
origin comprise four classes—Saiyid^ Mughab PatKin* and 
Shaikh. Of those whose origin is umced to Hindu esonverts^ 
the most Important are the Bohraa, who Include two main 
classes, distinct fhsm each other In occupation and in sect: 
one engaged in tiade, who are mostly Ismaili Shiahs j the 
other em^oyed almost entirely in tilling the flelds, belonging 
to the Sunni sect, and forming nearly half of the entire Musah 
man population of the Dishrict. The latter do not marry with 
other Musalmans. The total numljer of IkjhrSs is 31,000. The 
other classes of converted Hindus are hlolesal^s (formerly 
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Rajputs), Maliks, MoinnSSp afld Shaiklis. The Shaikhs niimbei 
aItogetli«r 1^,000. With the exception of the trading BobrS^ 
who are wdl-to-do^ the Bfoach MusaJmSm arc for the moat part 
In a depressed condition. There ia ako a pHK:u 1 iar Musalm&n 
comnianhy called Nasons, vrho have long been settled in the 
DiiitricL They are said to deriye their name from thetr fonnet 
home, N^or, a to™ in Ma.]w^l, and are now carters and 
labourers. 

The chief agricultural classes of Broach District are Patidiirs 
(also called Kunbis), GiritsiESp Kachhias, Mitlls, and Kolls; the 
trading classes are Vaishnava Bani-’lSi. as well os Shrawaks or 
Jains, BohrEs of the Shiah sect, and P^ls. The P^tidErSi, as 
peaceable as they are industrious form the most respectable 
part of the rural population ; they arc well acquainted w-ith the 
qualities and powers of all varieties of the soih The Girasiis 
oiTord an instance of a complete change from the fierceness and 
turbnicnrce of a martial cIm to the quietness, obedience^ and 
industry of tillers of the soil The Kachhiaa arc skilful market- 
gardeners. The Kolia, who stand lower in the social saile than 
the KunbiSp formerly bore a bad fcputalion as plunderers, but 
they arc now' a reformed race. In many villages they arc iia 
steady and hard-working cultivators as any in the District^ A 
few Flnils ar* engaged in agriculture, and are said to be active 
and skilful husbandmen. Most of the membets of this class 
deal in merchandise^ and with the ShrEwaks form the two most 
wealthy sections of the trading community. Agriculture sup* 
ports 60 ijer cent, of the population, 16 per cent are supported 
by industries, and 3 per cent by commerce- 

The number of Christians has increased during the last 
decide from laS to 7*9^ W these, 6^5 arc native Christians, 
'I'he Christian population is found nminly in Broach city and 
/a/uAa* Two missions are at work in the District: the Irish 
Presbyterian at Broach city, which supfiorts a hospital, two 
dispensaries an industrial school, two orphanages^ and two 
primary schoolsj and the Gcrmjiji Baptist Mission at Anklesvar, 
which supports an orphanage and an agncultuial settleincnL 
^The soil h chielly blucfc, but there are also tmets of brown 
soil TirSnkiesvm't Araod, and Jarnbumr- Both kinds arc rich;, 
the chief black-soil crops being cotton, jotifdr, sesamum, Arc, 
wheat, and rice , w'hik Ai/rtf, and pulse are grown in 

the lighter soils. Tobacco is raised on the alluvial lands of 
the NarhadiL The early crops are sown in June, and, except 
cotton, which is seldom ready for picking before February, are 
hai^'ested in October and Ncn'cmber. The late crops arc 
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sown in October wid reaped ia Febniii^*, A field of black 
soil requires only one ploughing, and is seldom numured. 
Light soils, or ite other hand, are ploughed three or four 
niniw , and are generally manunxl. The entire set of impte- 
merits used on a farm may he valued at from RSt 15 

Rs. 90 . u 1 ' 

The chief statistics of cultivation are as shomi below, m 

square miles 


• tilt (Utlcmii:* bttmwa li™ SjpRi tirf p- afiSlt Jua 

It}. Ibr ta£l liiai she €«►«!■ tErtaift M.v= be** [rjukrten^ 

ffOTH Bnuck io AntlMVijr. „ 

f Tbe wm r&f wlkb ItRtiilia ifC not 4 tr*iUblt a iqaiF^ miM. 

A considerable area of sail knd has been taken op by 
private individuala for reclamauon. The lands have been 
Jisised by Government on special conditions, rent free for the 
first ten years, and for the following twenty years at rents 
varying from 4 to 3 annas per acre, to be snbiecl to the tisual 
assessment after thirty years. The tenure of the District is 
mainly ry&iieari, iadm and Jagtr lands covering only abemt 
2 per cent. The holders of mvdienated knd belong to two 
classes—proprietors of large estates or iMAurs^ and p^isant 
proprietors or ryots. Of the total assessed areaf $0^760 acres, 
or about ro per cenL, are in the possession of men belonging 
to the landlord cIuMl, who are the beir^ of old Rajput famili^, 
A peasant proprietor is either a member of a cultivatitig com¬ 
munity, or an independent holder with on individual interest 
in the land he tills. Of the whole number of viHages in the 
District, the lands of ^44, or 55-5 per cent., were in iS&a held 
by corporations of shareholdets, and the remaining 166, or 
40-5 per cent, by individual cultivators. In 1903-4* 3^ ^t're 
held under the former conditions, and 197 by individuals. 
^^Coilon and >1^ extensively grown in the District, 
wupying 365 and 180 square milfts respectively, \Vh^ 
(ii3) is also largely grown, especially in the YSgra and 
Jambusar faMaJ. Next in importance come se^um (31)* 
rice (33), and 0^)' Tobacco is one of the important 
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crops in the Broach tS/uita, and /djf {Lath/nts satims) is also 
laigcty grown {6il squaic miles). 

Since i8is attempts have been made ffom lime to time to 
improve the cultivation and preparation of cotton. So fw the 
result has been to show that foreign varieties will not thrive in tvwl 
the District. In the matter of ginning, constderable improve- [>«=“*' 
fuents have been made. By the introduction of the I’latt. 
Macarthy roUcr-gin in 1864, the old native hand-gin (fAnriAa) 
has been entirely supplanted. During the decade ending 
* 903 '- 4 i *4 ™ advanced to the ryots undw the Land 

Improvement and Agriculturista' 1 -oans Acts, of which 11 lakl« 
wfts lent in 19&0—r Bj\d 3^6 laths in 1899-19"^" 

The domestic artimals are cows, buffaloes, oacn, 
asscs, sheep, and goats. The cattle arc of two breeds : the P™ 
smail indigenous bullocV, and the large bullock of Norlbem 
Gujarat. The smaller breed of bullocks, generally driven in 
trotting carts, are worth from Rs. So to Rs. lao each. 
Pros|>eTOiis cultivators pay much attention to the appearance 
and condition of their cattle, . , . , 

Only an infinitesimal portion of the District (533 
15103-4} is itrigatfid. The chief sources of supply are 39 
Government ‘minor' works, t,iS 3 well^ and too tanfc. Nine 
drainage channcla wore recently etcavuted by famine labour in 
the District at a coat of Rs. 

Hiere are no forests in the District; but a tract of about Komu. 
10,000 acres in eittent has recently been set apart for the 
rcdJiliE of other ire^. 

With the exception of a oonglomerate stone and bmestone M !««]*. 
in the Ankicsvar /if/irAj, the plain of Broach la destitute of 
min^ resoufccs. 

The English and the Dutch were tempted to establish 
factories at Broach, owing to its reputation for the man tISTM. 

of fine silk and cotton goods. Competition with the machine 
made article has so reduced the number of weavers of han^ 
made fabrics that, at the Censu-s of 1901, the weavets employed 
in the l«»l mills were twice as numerous m the hand-workei^ 

'rhere arc four cDUou-spiiming and wcavT^ mills at Broach, 
with fi*,ooo spindles and 859 looms, giving emplj^'ment to 
3,112 operatives, and producing annually 5,000,^!^ oj ynrri 
and 3,000,000 lb. of cloth. Some roughly fimahed hardware, 
mainly knives and tools, is made at AmotL . , 

The trade guilds of Broach include the leading cartalists J 
of the city, the bankers and money-changet^ cotton-dealert, 
agents, and those engaged in the business of msurance; other 
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ijhiaiis represent ihe snialkt trades, and are conducted on the 
fiarf^Myai systeifi commcm in some parts of India. Details of 
the constitution and objects of these associations are given in 
tbe article on AwMADaBilP DismtiCTt where the sj-slem is 
more ftiUy developed than in Broach, One of the main 
sources of revenue of the chief guild of Broach city is a tax 
□r from 4 to S annas per bate of cotton. Except in the om 
of cotton bitls^ there is also a charge of one anna on every bill 
of exchange negotiated- I’he receipts from these taxt:s are 
applied to objects of charity and retigion. The chief institutton 
maintained is the hospital [ fJnJrapff*) for old and sick anitnal% 
supported at a yearly cost of about Rs, 5, joa In addition to 
fees and fines levied upon members for breaches of trade rules, 
some of the guilds adopt special means for collecting fun<is. 
Money-changers, grain-dcaSerSp grocers, and tobneco tnercKants 
muke the observance of their trade holtdays^the and^ the iith, 
and the last day of each fortnight—a source of revenue to the 
general body. On ihe occasion of these holidays, only one 
shop IS allowed to remain open in each market. The right to 
open this shop fs put up to atiction^ and the amount bid is 
kept for caste purposes, ^^imilorly* the bankers^ cotton-dcaJers, 
Insurers, and bricklayers have^ for trade purpose^ imposed 
a tax on the members of their craft or culLing. In the case of 
oihcr classes, the neccasary sums are collected by sub^ption 
among tbe meinbers of the caste. 

^^ormerly ibe Gujarit I'lod Malwl trade passed throtigb tbe 
ports of Broach and Tankari; but since the opcnii^ of the 
railway, trade to the scanxast has greatly djminished.'^Eighteen 
hundred years ago Broach was one of tbe chief seals of trade 
between India and Western Asia. Gold and silven aUves^ 
|)earls^ liaiLon and Persia wines, and dates were laigdy im¬ 
ported; and nce^ coLtont oil, and sugar eiportedt 
besides sondal-wood, ebony, and muslins. This trade con¬ 
tinued until the seventeenth century, when it began to centre 
in Surat, and subsequently moved to Bombay- Only a small 
coasting trade now remains. Cotton, wheat, and piece-goods 
are the chief exports, while yarn, metals, sugar, piece-goods, 
ojid timber arc imported In 1903-4 the port of Broach had 
an import trade of 18 Lakhs and on export trade of 13 kkhs, 
white Tankln on the Dhadhar livur had a total import and 
export trade combined of 5 lakhs. 

External communication is now elfected by the Bombay, 
Barodo, and Central India Railway^ which through the 

jinklEsvar and Broach crossing the KarbadSl by a line 
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bridge of 25 spans. A br^inch of the Riljpiplii State Railway 
connects AnklesTar with Nandod. The former traverses the 
Dwitrict for a 7 miles and the Eatter for miles. Fa-ssengers 
from Katbiawitr can also arri ve by sea. The District posst^cs 
37 miles of metallcil roads and jjS miles of unmctalled 
roads, Abotit 28 miles of the former cbs$ are maintaiiied by 
the Public Works department. Avenues of trees are planted 
along 52 miles. -tThe estuaries of the NarbadJ and Dhadhar 
rivers afford shelter to coasting vessels during the stormy 
months of the moiisoon. -■ThcTe were in 1830 five seaports, of 
which only two^ Broach and Tanlcari, arc still scats of trade^ 

The years 1630, ifijr, and 1755 are said to have been Famine, 
seasons of soajdtyi in which, owing to the failure of ctop^ 
remissions of revenue were granted. In 17&&-1, 1773, and 
17B6-7 portions of the District vciged so closely upon famine 
that the revenue had to be very largely rcmilted^ The great 
famine of >790 was caused bj' the entire failure of the mon¬ 
soon. I'hc year 1819 was marked by escessive rainfallr and 
1838^ 1840, and 1868 by total or partial failure of rain. In 
i8i 3 the District sunered from the ravages of locusts, and in 
1835 from frost. Years of [iartial drought have also been 
numerous. In 1878 the autumnal crops failed in two of the 
western on account of excessive raLtifall; all the fields 

sown after a certain period wctc attacked by swaims of gruba, 

Between 1S99 and 1902 the District suflered from severe 
famine due to insuficient rain. Relief works, opened in 
September;, 1899, were continued till October, 1902. The 
highest daily average on works w^as 1061215 in February, igoOj 
and on gratukous relief 72^473 in Augu 4 ft^ 1900. The mortality 
rose to 87 per i,ooo. Nearly 30 Lakhs of revenue was re¬ 
mitted and over 2 2 lokhs^ was advanced lo cultivators. 

For adnrinistiaijve purposes the DL^tfict is divided into five Dbtrict 
/ d/uiaf ; namely, Amod* Broach, Anki-ESvaji, Jauhusar, and 
VaorAp the petty subdivision of Hansot being in- rtaf. 

eluded in Anklesxm The administTation in revenue matters 
ijs cntnjsted to a Collector and tw'o Assistants^ of whom one is 
a Covenanted Civilian, 

For judicial purposes the District wjls formerly included Civil md 
within the jurisdiction of the Judge of Surat It now contains 
one District Judge with full |iowers, and 4 Subordinate Judg^^ 

Criminal Justice is adminiscered by 8 Magisttates- The Dis¬ 
trict is not remarkable for seiioua offences against property; 

* TliU figm h for ihi whole fimifie pefiotl from Sc|jt. r, lo 

OcL 3tp 1902, 
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but among the cuUivating Bohr^ and the Bhlls outbursts of 
violence are not unco-mmon. 

At the time of the inuodtiction of British rule (iSoj), there 
was 10 many rillages an association of members of the pro- 
prielary body, by which the amount of the state demand vras 
distributed according to a fij:ed proportion among tbe members. 
The peculiarities of this joint tenure have, to some 

extent, disappeared before the ^tem of collecting the revenue 
direct from the several shareholders^* 

At first the land revenue demand was fixed aReran inspecUori 
of the crops by revenue supcdiitendents or desais* 'fhis system 
led to numerous abuses. In rSii the tenitor)^ formiing the 
origmal Brooch District—minety, the fdfMkas of Broach, 
Anklesvar, and Mansot—wis surveyed* Later, the survey was 
extended to the remaining /d/tikas received under the Treaty 
of Poona in i 3 iS. The first scltlemeni in simple Government 
villages was made with the village headmen, and aimed at 
ascertaining the value of the crop in each holding. But in 
1S37 a new settlement ^'as attempted, cgulated by the 
character of the soil and the range of local prices. The y^r 
1843 saw the scttkmetit revised owing to the fall in prices^ 
and in 1870^1 a fresh settlement on the lines adopted else¬ 
where in the Presidency was introduced* Under this settle¬ 
ment the realizations were about l^i lakhs. The revision 
survey^ completed since 1901, shows a decrease in cultivation 
of over 4,000 acres, and, in assessmenU of 4 per cent The 
average rates of assesamentare : * dry * Uind^ Rs. 4-0 (masimum 
Es. minimum Bs> 3-0); nee land, Rs. $-14 (moieimum 
scale Rs. 5-4+ minimum Ra. ^-o) ^ and garden Land, Rs. S-ii 
(maximum Rsm lo-Oj minimum Rs, 7-0). 

Collections of rtvenue, in thousands of rupees, have been 
as follows ^— 




iZgt^L 1 



Lund rtvenne . 

Total f^venae . 

1 jS,SS 

1 51-4* 

iS.SS 

3&*e7 


34i«3 

37r7^ 


A siniill aristocracy of Rfijput pedigree still occupies a 
position of some importance in the District ; but being heavily 
burdened with debt, their estate would have been attached 
and sold if Government had not inlea-fered and assumed the 
administmtion of their property under Act X%‘ of 1S71* 

The Diatricl contains live municipalities: Broach, Ankles^ 
var, jAMtiysAR, Ha^sot, and Amop. The fltstiict board 
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Etnd five fd/aka board^« which are in charge of local iLfTaiirs 
elsewhere, have an average revenue of more than klcH ™ 
chiefly derived from the land cess, and spent Ra. 61,000 on 
roads and buildings in 1905-4. 

'J'he police of the District are controlled by a Stipcrintendent, Police nwA 
assisted by two inspectors. The total strength of the force is 
454 persons, including j chief constables^ ^ bead constables, 
and 55S men. A body of 6 mounted police under one 
is also maintained. There are j police stations. The District 
contains 6 subsidiaiy jails and is lock^up^, with accommoda¬ 
tion for 255 prisoners The daily average prison population 
in 1904 was 48, of whom 8 were females. 

Broach stands first as regards literacy among the iwenty-four Edniatiw. 
Districts of the Presidency, and 15^5 percait- pf the population 
males and 1^8 females) could read and write in 1901. 

In iSBo-t there were 918 schools attended by pupils, 

who had increased to 17,176 in 1890-1, and numbered iG,888 
m 1901* In 1903-4, jjS public and private schools were 
attended by 17,4:74 pupils, including girls. Out of 799 
public institutions, 151 are managed by local boards, ja by 
municipolilies, one by Government, 9 are aided and 5 imaided- 
Th^ public schools include one high school, 5: middle and 
393 primary schools. The cspcndilure in T905-4 nearly 
i^hSt of which Rs. tbjooo was derived from fees, and 
85 per cent was devoted to primary education. 

Besides a hospital at Broach the District contains 8 dispen- WwpUaU 
saries, with accommodation for 74 in-patients. Including 538 
in-patients, 51,50a persons were treated in 1904, and 1*699 
ppeiariDns were performed. The expepditare was Rs. 15,000* 
of which Rs, 9,000 was met from Local and murucipal Funds. 

'Fhe number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 VAccinj.- 
w^ 7 ,i 36 , representing a proportion of 25 per i,ooo, which 
is slightly below the average for the Ptesidcncj. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, C&zet/tfr, vol, li, Surat and 

Brooch (1877),] 

Janibusar TflJuka,—Northern Mlu^a of Brooch District, 

Bombay, lying between 54^ and 7 a* 15" N. and 7a* 31' 
and 72“ 56'^ E,, with an ar« of 3S7 i^iuare mitc^ The 
population in 1901 was 61,846, compared with 87^396 in 1S91. 
llic density* 160 persons per square mile, is below the Dis^ct 
aventge. The td/uJka contains one town, Jameubar {population, 
the hsdH^iiartersj and 81 vUlages. The knd revenue 
and ccsscs in 1903-4 amouiited to 5 'J lahhs^ The coufUry 
consists of two tracts of level knd- Towards the west lies 
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a baiiftrt ptsinj SJiii^ weH-wi>oded stretch of light 
soil. In the latter tract sue large and sweet springs, but in 
the former the waior-stipply U defective, i^he staple crops are 
Jowar, Mjra, and wheat; while miswllancous crops include 
pulses, peas, tobacco, cotton, and indigo. 

Amod Taluka.—North-eastern taluAa of Uroaeh Distnct, 
Bombay, lying between ai” ^t^and ja®3 N, and 71 4 * 
if 4' E., with an area of IJ6 square miles. The populaUon 
in sgoi vas 31,911, compared with 38, 54 ® ''i 
density, rfli persons per square mile, is below the Distncl 
average. The tdlttAa contains one town, Awou (populaiion, 
4,37 S)t Ihc head-quarters; and jt villages. The land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to 3-a lakhs. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Dhadhar river, which forms the northern 
boundary, the country is wooded. 'The is chieBy black 

cotton soil, shading olT towards the west into a grey soil tM 
salt for cultivation, '^hc water-supply is deficient. Of the 
cultivated area, grain crops oescupy a third, and cotton 

a half. , .... , - 

Vagra—Central AUuJbx of Broach Dtslrict, Bombay, l>nng 

between ai* 39' and at' Si' N. and ya' 3a' and 7?“ sj' 
with an area of 30S square miles. The population m 1901 
was ad, 686 , com pared with 36,939 it ‘® 9 '- There are 69 
villngcs but no town- The head-quarters arc at the vrll^ of 
Vftgra. It ia the most thinly-populated iahAa in the District, 
turd the density, 87 persons i>er square mile, is much below 
the average. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 exceeded 
3 lakhs, ’^he eastern part of the iSiuAa is a flat rich surface 
of black soil; but the west, with the exception of a small fertile 
tract of Lght soil, forms on unfruitful salt plain. The water- 
supply is deficient in quantity and of inferior quality, a large 
proportion of the wells being brackish. 

Broach Taiuka.—Central fetuia of Broach District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between ai* 38^ and si*’ 56^ N. and if 4 $' end 
73* 10' with an area of 303 square miles. The popul^n 
ID tgoi was 110,189, compaied with 112,906 in 1891, i^Ttie 
density, 3 64 persons per square mile, is the higirest in the 
District, and greatly ertceeds the average. It contains one 
town. Broach (popuUtioii, 41,896), the head-quarters; and 
joivillages. ITicland tevcoue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
10 nearly 6 lakhs. 'Almost the whole of the falaka is a flat 
rich plain of black soil stretching towards the north bank of 
the Narbada, 43 miles of whose course lie within its limits, 
'fhe remainder consists of a few islands in the bed of the 
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river, and a narrow strip of ]^d on the southern bank^ nearly 
opposite the city of Broach. The supply of Eank and well 
water h defective. 

Anklesvar Tclluka.—Southern fd/vAa of Broach Districtp 
Bombay (including or petty subdivision of Hansot), 

lying between 21* 25^ and il” 43'^ E. and 72^ 73 ° f 

with an area of 294 square tniles. The populaiioti in *901 was 
compared with 70,705 in jSgi, die average density 
being 20& persons per square mile. It contains 99 villages 
and’two towns, Akkl^wak (populatioop io,22S\ the head¬ 
quarters^ being the larger. The land revenue and cesscs 
in 190J-4 amounted to 5-9 lakhs. Se^i;ii square miles are 
occupied by the knds of alienated villages. The water-supply 
is good. About 5 miles from the Bombay, Baroda, and Cen¬ 
tral India RaJJway on the east lies an elevatied ridge^ from 
which the country slopes gradually dovi'n towards the Narhadi, 
In sejujons of heavy nunfall many villages are Hooded+^The 
tract on the north of the Narbada is the mo^X fertile in the 
fd/wJhaj while ihc lands in the penirL;ula between the Kim 
and Narbada, which produce only wh^ and jJir&drf require 
heavy rain. 

Atnod Town.—Head^quaiteni of the of the same 

name in Broach District^ Bombay, situated tn t/ N. and 
7^*^ 52^ E., about a mile south of the DhAdhar rivcTj 24 miles 
north of Brooch city^ and 30 mites south-w'cst of Bamda. 
Population (1901]^ 4 p 375 - is tho residence of 
who owns about 2 [,200 acres of land, with an income of 
Rs, 72^,000- ^Vorkers in iron make good edged tools, such 
as knives and mrors. Amod has a ^rnall irade^ chiefly in 
cotton. A municipality was established in 1890, Its average 
income during the ten years ending 1901 being Rs. 6, locc fn 
1905-4 the income was Rsl 6,046. Tbe town contains a dis* 
pensary^ and three schools—two for boys, including an English 
school^ and one for girls, attended by 251 and B6 pupils 
respectively. 

Aokle^var Town p—Head-quarters of the fd/uka of the 
same name in Brooch District, Bombay, situated in ir“ 3S' N. 
and yt® 59^ EL, on the Bombay^ BartKlai Central India 
Railway^. 6 miles soulb of Broach city and 3 miles fifom the 
left bank of the Narbadd, is coontseted by road with 
Hansot (in the Anklesvar 12 miles lo the west, and 

by rail with Niudod in the State of EijpTpla (Rewl Kiintha 
Agency), Popuktlon (i9di)j rUp 235 - *iCotEon is the staple 
article of commerce, and there are a few ginning factories. 
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'Vl^erc are also a trade in raftera and bamboos, brought front 
the Ralptpla forests, and a small maoufactore of countty K»P 
and stone handmills. The old papcT-manufactotmg 
has now ceased, The tnunkipality was cstab ished m 1S76, 
and had an average revenue doting the d^c endtng i9« 
of Rs. ao,oo«. In 1903-4 the income was 
chieOyffomoetToi (Rs. 8>«») and house and land tax (Rs.5jW-)- 
The town contains a Suh*Judge’s court, a di^ns^p » nuT* 
and eight schools, including an English school for hoj’S and 
one for girls, auended respectively hy 576 and 9S pupils- 
Broach City or JShirttch)* Head-q^ieTs 

of the District of the same name in GoiaHlt, Bombay, ^ti^led 
in 21® 42' N. and 7*" 59' E., on the right bank of the Narl^ 
river about 30 miles from its mouth, and on the Bom^y, 
Baroda, add Cenlral India Railway, The area, including 
suburbs, is ai square miles. In 1777 the city is aid to have 
contain^ inhabitants ; in 1812, 37,7^^. The Census 

of 1871 returned 36,932 5 that of i&Si, 37 ,j3i j that of 1891, 
40,(68; and that of 1901, 42.S96, comprising 26,851 Hindus, 
ia,o22 Muhammadans, and s,iS3 Pftrsis* The only classes 
calling for special notice are, among Hindus, the Bhjlrgav 
Btflhmans, who claim to be dcseendanu of the sage Bbngu. 
,^*rhe RJisls, from the number and atilic|uity of their ‘towers 
of silent*; are supposed to have settled at Broach as far Iwck 
as the eleventh century. Formerly ahip-buddets and skilled 
weavers, they have suffered from the decay of both trades. 
Many of them migrated to Bombay to improve ihdr circmii- 
stances; and the frugality of those that arc left enables them 
to keep out of pauperism. The Musalmlns are for the most 
part in a condition of poverty. 

Seen from the southern bank of the Narbada, or approached 
hy the nulway bridge from the south, the massive stone 
wall, rising from the water’s edge and lining the river bank for 
about a mik, and the buildings standing out from the high 
^ground behind, give the city a picturesque appearance, '’T he 
i fortifications, though by local tradition ascribed loSiddha Rija 
^jayasingha of Anhilvada (twelfth century), were, according 
to the author of the Mirat-i Sikandari, built in 1526 under 
Ibe orders of Sultan Bahadur, king of Ahmadabad. In the 
middle of the seventeenth century {1660) the walls are said 
to have been destroyed by the emperor Aurangteb, and about 
twentj'-five years later to have been rebuilt by the same monarch 
as a protection against the attacks of the MaiJthSs. Of late 
years the fortifications on the land side have been allowed to 
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fall into disrepair, and in sotne pbces almost every trace of 
them has disappeaiefl On the southern side, where protection 
is required against the fioods of the river, the city wall is kept 
in good order. BiriU of large blocks of stone, ihc river face of 
the wall, raised from $o to 40 feet high, stretches along the 
bank for about a mile. It is provided with live gates, and the 
top forms a broad pathway. The circtilt of the wall includes 
an area of three-dghths of a square mile, which in the centre 
rises to a height of from 6q to So feel above the surrounding 
country* This moundt from the broken bricks and other debris 
dug out of it, shows signs of being, in part at least, of artiticial 
construction. At the same time the preserKic of one or two 
small hillocks to the north of the dty favours the opinion that 
it may have been the rising ground on the river bonk which 
led the early settlers to cheKrae Broach as the site for a dty. 
Within the walls the streets are narrow^ and in sonie places 
steep, 'fhe houses arc generally two storeys high, with ^^alls 
of brick and tiled roofs. In the eastern part of the city are 
some large family mansions, $aid to have been built in 1790. 

In the suburbs the houses have a meanier appeorarree, many 
of them being not more than one storey high, with walls of 
wattle and daub. 

With the exception of a stone mosque constructed out of 
an older Hindu temple, the city contains no buildings of in^ 
lerest. To the west ore the groves of the well-wooded suburbs 
of Yejatpur, and northwards two lofty mounds with Mubam- 
niadon tombs relieve the line of the level plain, awhile on the 
north-e^t rows of tomorind^trees mark where a hundred years 
ago was the Nawib's garden with 'summerpavilions, fountains, 
and canals T0 the east are the spots that, to a Hindu, give 
Brooch a special interest, the site of king Bali's sacridee and 
the temple of Bhiigu Rishi. About 100 yards from the bastion, 
at the north-wiist comer of the fort, is the tomb of Brigadier 
[>avid Wedderbum, who was killed at the skgc of Broach on 
November 14^ ijja* Two miles west of the fort one a few 
large arid massive tombs, rai^ to members of the Dutch 
factory. Beyond the Dutch tombs ore the 5ve Porsf ' towers 
of silence ^: four being old and disused, and the fifth built 
lately by a rich merchant of Bombay. 

The city of Brooch w'os, according to local legend^ originally 
founded by the sage BhrigUt and called Bhrigupur or Bhrigu^s 
city. In the first century of the Christian era the sage's settle-1/ 
ment had given its name Barugo^ to a large province, and had 
itself become one of the chief ports in Western India, In the 
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earlv part of ihe Mvcnth centur)-, according to the Chinese 
pilim Hiuen Tsiang. it coniain^ ten Buddhcst convents, 
with 300 monks and 10 temples. ’^If a century later B^li 
was a place of sufficient importance to attract ““c of the 
earliest Musalmiln espediiions against Western Indii ‘OJndet 
the RSipnt dynasties of AnhiWada (a. 750-1300) Broach 

a flourishing seaport. During the troubles that followed the 
overthrow of the Anhilvada king*, the city would seem to have 
changed hands on more than one occasion. But 
Cxcqition of two years ((534-6). during which it w^ he d by 
the officers of the emperor HumayQn, Broach lumained ('^ 9 * 
to t 57 a) under the Tilusalman dynasty of Ahmadibad. 
this time the city was twice <1536 and 1546) plundeitid “V 
Portuguese, who, except for its streets ‘ so narrow most of them 
that two horsemen could not pass at the same time,’ adroiri^ 
the city * with its magnihccnt and lofty houses with tbeir c^tly 
lattice the fomous ivory and black-wotsd workshops, and its 
townsmCEi well skilled in mechanids—chiefly weaver^ who 
make the finest cloth in the world * (Dfinlas de Coufe, ’^■ 3 * 5 )- 
In 1573 Broach wassurrei^deted to Akhar hy Mu^aflar Sh^lh 
the last of the line of Ahmadibad kings. Ten years later 
hluznflar Shah recovered the city, but held it only for a few 
months, when it again fell into the hands of the emperor of 
Delhi. In idrfi a British factory, and about rdao a Dutch 
factory, were established at Broach. In 1660 some of the 
fortifications of the city were raied to the ground by the order 
of Aumngaib. In. this defenceless state it was iwio^ in 1675 
and i68d, plundered by the Marathis. After the ^nd 
attack Auiangieb ordered that the walls should be rebuilt and 
the city named Stikhibad. In 1736 the MuaalmAn comman¬ 
dant of the port was raised by Niiam-til rnulk to the tank of 
Kawib. In April, 177 (, an attempt on the part of the English 
to take Broach failed; but in November, 17 7 », A second force 
was sent against the city, and this time it was stormed and 
captured. In 1783 it was handed over to Sindhia, but was 
retaken in 1803 by the British, and since that time it has 
remained in their possession. 

Brooch has a high school with an attendance of *is, a 
middle school with 186 pupils, and ig vernacular schools, 
tt for boys with 1,636 pupils and 8 for girls with 761. The 
municipality, established in lAja, had an avemge income a 
lakh dufing the decade ending 1901. In 1903-^4 the income 
was Rs, 91,000^ chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 50,000). 
Besides the ordinary Goveniment Tevenuo offices, the city con* 
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tains a Sub-Judge^s court, a civil hospital, a librar>’j and a 
niilway dispensary- 

The city has been siiH'qfed^ viiih a view to proceet the rights 
of both the Govemnleiit und the public. The drinking-water 
used by the inhabitants of the intmmiiRj quarters comes in 
part Trom the Narbada. There arc also many good wells in 
the city; andr unlike Surat and Ahmad.’tbdd, the custom of 
having cisterns in dwcHing-houses for the storage of rain-'ft'nier 
is not general, 

y6roach is One of the oldest seaporfe in India. Eighteen 
hundred yeirs ago it wus a chief seat of the commerGe then 
carried on between India and the porta of Western Asia, 
In more recent tlmesp though the trade of Gujarat has never 
again centred in the harbours of this District, Broach so far 
maintained its position that in the seventeenth century it sent 
ships eastward to Java and Sumatra, and westward to Aden 
and the Red Scft* Later on the foreign trade of Gujarat 
collected in Surat, until from Surat it was traftsferred to Bom¬ 
bay. '^'he cotton formerly exported from Broach to China and 
Bengal was sent through Surat and Bombay ; and as far back 
as 18x5 the Broach ports ceased to have any foreign commerce. 
They now possess only a coasting trade south to Bombay and 
the intermediate ports^ and north as far as Mfindvi in Culch* 
The total value of the sea-borne trade of Broach in 1903-4 
wna 31 lakhSi of which iS lakhs represented im^iorts and 
13 lakhs exports.'^rhe chief articles of trade with the south 
are, exports — flowers of the ma/iua tree, wheal, and cotton; 
imports—moloa&es, rice, beiel-nufes, timber, coaL iron* and 
coco-nuts. To the west and north the exports ate grain> cotton 
seed, maj^ua flowers, tiles, and firewoCKi; the imports, chiefly 
stone for building. 

S^n ancient times cloth is mentioned as one of the chief 
articles of export from Broach; and in the seventeenth century, 
when the English and Dutch first seiilcd inGujoiHt, it was the 
fame of its doth manufactures that led them to establish 
Victories at Broach, '^he kinds of cloth for which Broach was 
specially known at that time would seem to have been 
broad and narrow dimities, and other fine calicoes^ The gain 
to the European trader of having a factory at Broach was that 
he might * oversee the weaver^ buying up the cotton yam to 
employ them all the rains, when he sets on fctoi his investcienU, 
that they may be ready ogams^ the season for the ships. 
About the middle of the seTcnte^th ctntiuy the District is 
said to have produced more mAnufacturcs, and those of the 
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finest fabrics, than the same extent oF ccrtinir)- in any other 
part of the world, not escepting Hengai. In consequenrt o 
the increasing competition of the produce of steam fectones in 
Bombay, Ahmadabtd, and Brooch itself, hand-loom waving 
in Broach has greatly declined. There arc four collon-spintimg 
and weaving milla, with a nontinaJ capital (in 1904) of M lakhs, 
and containing S59 looms and 6a,ooo spindles. The oot-luTn 
of yam and cloth is 5.4 and 3-t million pounds, and 1,11 a 

persons are employed- . 

Hinsot.i^Tovm in the Anklesvai (Siaka of Broach Disinct, 
Bombay, situated in si“is'N. and 73° 4 ®* E,, on the left 
bank of the Narbada, about 15 miles south-west of Broach 
city. Popnlation (igoi), 3 , 9 * 5 - Hansot was formerly the 
hcad-quarters of a tahtiia of the same name, acquired by the 
British in 1775, restored to the Peshwn in 17S3, and again 
acquired in 1803. The municipality, established in tSSo, had 
an average Income of about Rs, s,ooo during the dec^e end¬ 
ing 1901. In 1903-4 the income was Rs- 4 * 577 - 
contains a dispensary and four schools, three (including an 
English school) for boys and one for girts, attended respectively 

by 345 anti 35 Pipfs- ^ - 

Jambusar Town.—Head-quarters of the lufuka of the 
same name in Broach District, Bombay, situated in 7^ 3' N. 
and 7)“ 48' E., 5 miles north of the Dhadhar river,s7 
niilesfrom Broach city* Population (r^oi), 10,181. The town 
was first occupied by the British in 1775 and ramaitied in their 
possession until 1783, when it was restored to the Marlihas, 
Under the Treaty of Poona (1817) it was finally sunendcred to 
the British- To the north of the to wn is a lake of considerable 
sij!e sacred to Kageshwar, the snake-god, with richly wooded 
banks, and in the centre of the water rises a small island about 
40 feet in diameter, overgrown with mango and other trees, 
The water-supply is chiefly derived from this tank. In the 
town is a strong fort, erected by Mr. Callender when Jambusar 
was held by the British from 17 75 to * 7 ^ 3 - 'Th’s fort furnishes 
aeffom modation for the tieasury, the civil courts, and other 
Corernmehl offices. The town contains a Sub-judge’s court, 
a dispensary, and seven schools—sis (including an English 
school) for boys and one for girls—attended respectively by 
533 and 10& pupils, 

'I'he municipality, established in iSjd, hod att average 
income of about Rs. i«,om during the decade ending 1901. 
Iti r 9 ® 3“4 ^be income was Rs. 13,9*®* inc^ding a grant of 
R*. a,000 from Govcrnn'iiinl for education, /In former tlme^ 
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whcn'^nk&ri, lo rniles soullvwesl of jambusur, was » poit of 
litilc less consequence ihan Bronoh, Janibusar itself enjoyed a * 
considerable trade, ‘^Indigo was then the chief espoit. With 
the opening of the railway (i 36 i), the trafHc by sea at TanWn 
fell off considciably. On the other hand, Jambusar is only i8 
miles distant from the Pdlej station on the Bombay, Eoroda, 
and Central India Railway j and, as roads have been made 
connecting Jambusar with both Palej and Brooch, a traffic by 
V land has to some extent taken the place of the old sea-borne 
trade. It is in contemplation lo connect Breach and Jambusar 
by rail. There are six cotton-ginning factories. TMnirtg, the 
manufacture of leather, and calico-printing are earned on to a 
small extent, and there are also manufactures of ivory armlets 

and toys. . » 

Kadod.—Place of Hindu pitgrimoge in the Broach taivsa^ 

of Brooch District, Bombay, situated m ai‘'44'N. and 73 
8'E.,on the right bank of the Norbada,<boui half-way between 
the city of Broach and SutlatlrtHn- The site of the fair is 
a very small hamlet with only twelve houses and a population 
<1901) of 53- The ceremonies, which occur once in every 
nineteen years when Vdshikh (April-May) happens to be the 
intercalary rnmith, are in honour of Mahideo, Under the name 
of Koteshwar or Kotilingcshwai, and lost for a whole month. 
Mr. Williams in his Memoir on Broach mentioi« that one of 
the periodical gatherings look place in 181 a. In that year the 
total number of visitors was estimated at loo.ooo.and the most 
perfect order and good conduct art said to have been main¬ 
tained by the crowd. In i 36 ; people bc^pin to collect on 
April 13, and all was not over till May 11: the greatest atten¬ 
dance at any one time was estimated at 100,000, and the total 
throughout the whole month at 500,000. The last tur w« 
held in 1888, when the bed of the rivet crowded with 
liMgams, which the poopk in many cases carried away to «««■ 
homes. During the time of the fair the pilgrim* live m sheds 
and temporary huts. The Sarbadi flows close by the site of 
the fair j but as the gathering takes place in the hot lusasim, 
and below the limit of the tide, fresh w“ater is hard to ob^n. 

There i* a temple at Kadod consisiittg of one cl^l^ about 

ti fefl square, and entered by a door 5 feet a inches ig an 

1 3 inches wide. > t xs k. 

Saklatirtha (or Shukla Tlrth).-Village 
Ia/uA<i of Broach District, Bombay, situated m ai 45 N. and 
71* 7' E., on the northern Bank of the Narbada, 10 miles from 
Broach dty. Bopuliillon (1901), ^,348. Tbe mort important 
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fair sn the Distdct is hdd here every year, about NovembcTp oa 
the occasion of the full n^oon of the month Klrtlk. It loses 
for five daysp and on an average 35i000 people attend. Withm 
a short distance of each other are three sacred Aa/jp or /ir/Ads 
—the Kavrttrtliga, the HutildreshwartTrtha, and the Suklatlrtha. 
There is a temple at HunkSieshwartMhii. The name of 
Hiuik^eshwai is said to have been given to the god bccntjse 
with a ciy of "hun" the image came up from the w-ater of the 
Narbada, 

The roUowing Is the lt?geiidary account of the discovery of 
Suklatirtha. In former times men were aware that somcw'hcre 
on earth ims a spot holy enough to purify fronri all sin; but 
nonOj even the wisest, knew where it lay, A certflin king of 
UjjaSiij ChiiiakyaT growing old and ihinking over the evil of 
his life, longed to find ont this Suklatlrth^i, or purifying spoL 
He therefore told the crows^ whose feathers were at that time 
white^ and who alone of birds had leave to enter the realms of 
the gods, to fly to Vama, the ruler of the infcj™! regions, and 
to tell him that king Chtnakp was dead. The crowds were to 
listen to the plans of the god V'ama for the treatment of the 
king's soul, and were to discover from hts w-ords the focoJIty of 
Suklatlrtha+ They w'^ere able, on their retumj to tell the kmg 
to start down the itream of the Narbada, in a black-saitcd boat, 
and when the blackness left his sail and it became white, he 
might know' that he had reached hb The king obeyed : 

and after passing down-stream for several days, looking in vain 
for a change in the cdIouj of his sailp he suddenly saw it flash 
white and knew that his journey was oven Leavang his boat 
he w'etiL on shore, bathed, and was purified, Yama, however, 
hearing of the deception practised upon him, was angry, and, 
forbidding the crows to appmr again in the realms of the 
gods, tarnished their plumage with stains, from which dlJ this 
day they have failed to free themselves. There is more than 
one instance m legend or ancient history of men in high 
(losition coming to Suklalirtha for purification. Perhaps the 
best known is that of Chandrogupta and his minister Chi- 
nakya, coming to be cleansed from the guilt of the murder of 
Chandragupta's eight brothers. So, also^ in the beginning of 
Mhe eleventh century, Chihnund, king of Anhihlidiv beart^ 
broken at the Icass of his eldest son, came as a patient to 
Suklatrnha and rcmaiTicd there till he died. The ceremony 
of launching a boat with black sails Ln the hope of absolu^ 
lion from sin was, as noticed by"^fn Forbes, once practised 
at Sukladriba^ But the piignms of these days use instead 
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of a boat a comnion tarthcia jar containing a lighted lamp, 
which, as 11 drifts down the stream> carries away with it their 
guilt. 

Surat District.—District in the l^onhcm Divi!^ion of the BoDn- 
Bombay Prcsidencyi lying between 20* 17' and N+ and 

js' and 73* 2^* E,, with an area of i>6sj square miles. ^,1 hill 
II is bound^ on the north by liroach District and the rii-cr 
State of Baroda ; on the east by the States of Baroda^ RljpTpla, 

B^nsda, and Dharampur; on the south by Thlna District and 
the Portuguese territory of DamSn; and on the west by the 
Arabian Sea. A broad strip of Earoda (Gaitwar's) territory 
separates the north-western from the south-eastern portion of 
the District. 

^urat District consists of a wide alluvial plain^ stretching 
between the Dltng hills and the coast, from the Kloi river 
on the north to the Dam^gangi on the snutb, a distance of 
about 3 a miles. The coast-] inc runs along the Arabian Sea 
w^here it begins to narrow into the Gulf of Cambay. Small 
hillocks of drifted sand fringe the greater part of the shore* in 
some parOi dry und baircnr but in others W'atercd by springs, 
cnclos^ by hedges, and covered with a thick grow^th of 
creepers and date-palms. Through the openings of the river 
mouths^ hOw^evcTp the tide runs up behind the barrier of sand¬ 
hills* and Hoods either permanently or temporarily a Imge area 
(estimated at 100,000 acres in 1876 and at acres in 

1904) of salt marshes. I^eyond spreads a central alluvial belt 
of highly cultivated land, with a w'idth of about 60 miles in the 
norths where the river T^pti, eartying down a deposit of loam, 
forms a deep and fertile tract; but as the coast-linc trends 
towurds the south, the hills at the same time draw'nearer to the 
^ coast, and restrict the alluvial country to a breadth of little 
more than r5 miles on the Damln border. The deep loam 
brought down by the Tipti gives a level aspect to the noithem 
tract I but farther South, a number of small and rapid rivers 
have cut themselves ravine-likc beds, between which lie rougher 
uplands with a scantier soil and poorer vegetation, if In the 
hollows, and often on the open plain, rich deposits of black 
cotton soil overlie the alluvium. The eastern border of the 
District consists of lesis fruitful lands, cut up by small torrents, 
and interspersed with mounds of rising ground. Here the huts 
of on ill-fed and almosl unsettled pcasantr)^ replace the rich 
villager of skilled cultivatois in the central lowland, ^n the 
border, this wild region posses gradually into the hilEs and 
'^forests of the Dangs, an unhealthy jungle which none but the 
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aboriginal tribes can inhabit save at special periods of the year^. 
The Dings are Ica^-d from Bhil chiefs. 

The average elevation of the Distnet is not much more than 
150 feet above sea-leveb the north are chains of Hat- 
topped hills which reach 3 height of between 200 and 300 feet; 
south of the Tlpti a series of high lands separa te the plains of 
Surat from those of KhiUtdcsh. Five miles from the ruined 
fort of Flrdi is the hill of with an estimated elevation 

of 500 feel above the sea. *^3(cept the Kim and the T^Lpt^ in 
the north, the Disirict has no large rivers^ but in the south arc 
deep and navigable creeks, which form admirable outlets for 
produce* and provide a secure shelter to the smaller coasting 
crafL The Kim rises in the RSjpipla hills and, after a course 
of 7 ^^ tiiileSj falls into the Gulf of Cambay^ Its waiters are 
useful for neither naWgation nor irn|j^tion. The Tapti gis-es 
rise: to the largest alluvial lowland in the District; but its 
frequent fltx>d5 have caused great loss of life and daniagc to 
property. The course of this river through Suwt I>i5lrict is 
50 miles in a direct line^ but 70' miles incltiding windingSH For 
ja miles it is lida^and posses through a highly cultivated plm'n, 
but it is navigable only as as Surat, 20 miles from its mouth. 
The Warli is a considerable tributary^ Of creeks^ the northern¬ 
most formed by the Slna river has on its right bank, about 
4 miles from the coast, the harbour of Hhagva. Farther southr 
about S miles north of the Tipti mouth, the Tena crock runs 
inland for about 3 miles. F'our miles north of the Ambika in 
the west of jalalpitr is the large inlet known as the Kanai 
creek. The District contains no natuml lakes, but rESurvoirs 
or tanks coter a total area of r6 square miles. With one 
exception they consist of sinall ponds, formed hy throwing 
horseshoe embankments across the natural lines of drainage, 
and are used Ibr irrigation. I'hc reservoir at Palan. has on area 
of 153 ocresi 

Ccnlciov Three geological formations occur in the lands of Surat 
District* Of these, the low^est is the Deccan trap; the middle 
13 the Tertiojyv represented by gimvc]^ conglomerates, sand¬ 
stone^ and limestone* with and without Nummulites; the 
highest ts the recent, represented by cotton soil, alluvium, and 
river-beds. The Deccan trap extends from the hilly country 
on the east as far w‘cst as Tadkesar, about 22 mtlea north-east 
of the city of Surat. From Tadkesar, though its limit is 
concealed by the alluviiim of the plains^ the trap appears to 
strike south-by^west, coming out upon the sea-shore near 
Bulsdr. The formation consists mostly of basalt flows with 
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some intcrotljiUons of Saicrite, intersecled hy numerous dikes^ 
most of them porphyritic. IrlCrvening between the trap and 
the Tertiary is laieiite, which is also Interbeddcd with the 
lower beds of the Tertimy'. The Tertuuy includes repieseoU- 
lives of the groups kuoi^Ti in Sind as Upper Klrtbar ($p1ntan|p 
of Baluchistan), Gaj, and Maltchhar (Siwiliks of the sub- 
Himalayas). The Tertiary beds spread in undulations 

under a large portion of the DislricL In every case they form 
a fringe to the rocky tmp country and border the alluvium of 
Gujarat, by which on the i*-est they arc conc»led. The tower 
beds of the series, those which con^pond with the upper port 
of the Klrtbar group in Sind, are of middle eocene age 
(Lutetian). They contain bands of limestone, usually sandy 
and impure, abounding in Nunimulrtes and other fossilB, resting 
DU laierite and containing numerous Iniercalaiioru, towards 
thdr base, of ferruginous lateritie clays. The Nummulitic 
series includes beds of agate coaglomeraic. apparently of con¬ 
siderable thickness. The upper beds, including representatives 
of the Gaj and Monchhar, are principally of miocene age. 
They consist of gravel with a targe proportion of agate pebbles, 
i,andy days, and calcareous saniitone, frequently nodulm. 
The gravels arc often cemented into a congloniciate. Fossils 
of both marine and terrestrial origin occur in some of the beds. 
Allnviuni extends over a considerable portion of the District, 
concealing and covering up the rocks in the low ground, and 
forming the high banks which ovorhang all the larger streams 
at a little distance from the sea.'^Throughrmt almost the entire 
District the surface of the ground eonsists of ' black soil, 
lesulting from the decomposition of the basalt or of an allnviuni 
brgcly made up of basaltic materials. In Surat, os in nearly 
all the lands surrounding the Gulf of Cambay, the welU often 
yield brackish water, owing to the presence of salt in the 
Tertiary sediments, prinnpally in those of the upper diviston . 

The common toddy-yielding wild date-tree grows more or less 
freely over the whole DistricL Near village sites and on garden 
lands, groves of mango, tntnarind, banyan, /im/idi {Me/ta Amai- 
rtnA/a), plpaf (Fiftis and other fruit and shade 

arc commonly found. The mangoes of some Surat gardens 
approach the Bombay 'Aiphsut^' and m flavor yid 

sweetness. ^'I’here ore no good timber trees. The ts 
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found in Sffial] bushes in tnost fwirts gf ihc I^istnch springing up 
freely in fields sel af^art for the eaittvation of grass. W ild 
Oowcring-plants are not riumcraus, the commonest being 

O/pj/a, and Zerrmj, 

The fauna of Surat includes a few tigers, stragglers from the 
jungles of Bansda and Dharampur^ bcjsides leopards (which are 
found throughout the Diatricl), bears, wild hog, wolvesp hyenas, 
spoEted deer^ and antelopct Otters and grey foxes are also n^et 
with. Duck, wild geese, tealj and other i?ild fowl abound 
during iliu cold season on the ponds and resm’otrs^ and haresi 
partridges, and quait are common. 

The climate varies greatly with the distance from the sea. 
In the neighbourhood of the coasts under the influents of the 
sea-breeze^ which is carried up the creeks^ an equable tempera¬ 
ture prevails; but from 3 to lo miles inland the breeze ceases to 
blow. 1 ’he tempemture rises in places to 109* in April, the 
minimum being 44^ December. Tlie mean ten^perature at 
Surai city is 82“ 

i/ The coaat poss^^s a much lighter tainfall than the interiort 
the annual avenigc ranging from 35 inches in Choriisi to 72 
inches in Pardi. The average at Surat city for the twenty-five 
years endir^ 1903 amounted to 39*5 inches* In the District it 
vmies from 38 to So inchesi FjLrdi in the ^uth and Mindvi 
in the north-east have a bad reputation for unhealthincss, as 
shown by the pro% erb, * Bagvada is half death; Mindvi is whole 
death.' 

Surat w^ one of the earliest portions of India brought into 
close rdations with European countries, and its history merges 
almost entirely into that of its capital, long the greatest maritime 
city of the peninsula,v^pEolemyj the Greek geographer (a.d. 
^SO')j speaks of the trade cenEre of Pulipula^ perhaps FhulpUda:^ 
the sacred part of Stiial dty.^^^e city iuirelf appears to be com- 
paiatively modem, H^ough the Afiisalmln historians assert that 
at the commcnceruetit of the thirteenth cetiEury Kutb-ud-^lDt 
after defeating Bhiin Deo, Rajput king of Anhilvidfl, penetrated 
as far south as Riindcf and Surat 1 ‘hc District then formed 
part of the dominions ruled over by a Hindu chief, who fled 
from his fortresi at Kanrej, 13 miles cast of Buiat city, and 
submitted to the MusalmJpn conqueror, so obtaining leave lo 
retain his pnndpality* In 1347, during the GujariU rebclUon 
in the reign of iMuhammud bin Tughlak, Surat WO-S plundered 
by the troops of the king. In 1373 Rroz Tughlak built a fort 
at Surat to protect the place against the Bhils. During the 
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fifseenth century no notice of Suml occurs in the chronteles 
of the Musalman kings of Ahmadiib^d. Tradition genemity 
Assigns the foundation of the modem city to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when a rich Hindu trader, GopT by name, 
settled here, and made many improvements. As early as 1514 
tl]e Portuguese traveller Barbosa describes Snrat as a very im¬ 
portant seaport, * frequented by many ships from Malabar and 
atl other parts/ Two years before tlie Portuguese had burnt 
the to™, an outrage which they rq)cated in 1530 and is^Ip 
T hereupon the Ahtnadlbad king gave orders for building a 
stronger fort, completed about 1546. In 1571 Surat fell into 
the hands of the Mirras, then in rebellion against the cm^Turcr 
Akbar. Early in [he succeeding year Akbar arrived Ln person 
before the town, which he captured after a vigorous siege. For 
160 years the cky and l>istrict remained under the administra¬ 
tion of ofiicers appointed by the Mughal court During the 
reigns of Akbor^ JahingTr, und Shah Jaban, Surat enjoyed 
unbroken peace, and rose to be one of the first mercantile cities 
of India. In .Akbar^a great revenue survey the city is menlioned 
as a fifst-ckss port, ruled by two distinct o^fice^s. 

After fS75 the Portuguese rcinafned undisputed masters of 
the Suml seas. But in 160S an English ship arrived at the 
mouth of the Tiptip bringing letters from James I to the 
emperor Jahlnglr. Mukanab Khan, the Mughal governor, 
allowed the captain to bring his merchandise into the town. 
Ne>:t year a second English ship arrived off Gujarat, but was 
wrecked on the Surat coash The Portuguese endeavoured to 
prevent the shipwrecked crew from settling tn the town^ and 
they accordingly went up to Agra with their captain. In 1609 
the son of the last Mu^raSn king of Abmadilblld attempted 
unsuccessfully to recover Surat ffom the Mughals. Two years 
later a small fleet of three English ships arrived in the Tipti; 
but as the Portuguese occupied the coast and entrance, the 
English admirak Sir H. Middleton, was compelled to anchor 
outside. Small skirmishes took place best ween the rival traders, 
until in the end the English witlidrew. In i6ra, however, the 
governor of Gujailt concluded a treaty, by which the English 
were permitted to trade nt Surat, Cambay, Ahmadabid, and 
Oogha. After a fierce fight with the Portuguese^ they made 
good their position, csUhlished thdr first factory in India, and 
shortly aftertiards obtained a charter i/atmS/t) from the 
emperor, Surat thus became the seat of a presidency of the 
East India Company. The Compojiy s ships usually anchored 
in a roadstead north of the mouth of the Tfl;pli, called in old 
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books ^ or 'Swaity Hole,^ but correcily Sitvali. Con¬ 

tinued intrigues between ibe Fortuguescand the Mu^haJs mad^ 
the position of the English traders long uncertain:, Lill Sir 
Thornas Roe arrived in 1615^ and went on to Ajmer, where 
Jahangir then held his court After three years' residence there, 
Roc returned to the coast in 1618^ bringing important privikgcs 
for the English, ^reanwhile the Dutch abo had made a settle¬ 
ment m Surat, and obtained leave Co establish a ra€tor^\ 

Early travellers describe the city as populous and wealthy, 
with handsome houses and a busy trade. The fifty years 
between the establishment of the English and Dutch and the 
accession of Aurongzeb were remarkable for increasing proS' 
perity. With the access of w^calth the city improved greatly in 
appeajancn^ During the buay winter months Lodgings could 
hardly be obtamed owing to the infltur of people^ Caravans 
V^pa&^cd between Surat and Colconda, Agra^ Delhi, and I^hore. 
Ships arrived from the Konlcan and the ^talabar coast ; while 
front the outer wtirld^ besides the Nourishing European trade^ 
lucrchants came from Arabia, the Persian GuLFp Ceylon, and 
Acheen in Sumatra. Silk and cotton cloth formed the chief 
articles of ejcport. 'European ships did not complete the lading 
and unlading of their cargoes at Surat; but having disposed of 
a part of their goods, and laid in a stock of indigo for the home 
market, they took tm board a supply of Gujatat manufactures 
for the eastern trade, and sailed to Acheen and Bantam, where 
they exchanged the remainder of their European and Indian 
merchandise for spices. The Dutch in particular made Surat 
tbetr principal factory in India, while the French also had a 
small settlement here. 

Under Aurangzeb the District suffered from frequent Marathi 
raids, w'hich, however, did little to impair its murcojitile position. 
The jilting up of the head of (he Cambay Gulf^ the disturbed 
state of Horthem Gujarat, and the destruction of Diu by the 
Maskat Arabs in 1670, combined to concentrate the trade of 
the province upon Surat, Its position os *the ipiEe of Mecca' 
or the ^ blessed port' (bandar Afu^araJ^") was further increased 
in importance by the religious zeal of Aurang^b. But the me 
of the predatory MarStha power put a temporary check on its 
prosperity^ The first considerable Maratha raid tenak place in 
1664^ when SivnjI suddenly appeared before Surat, and pillaged 
the city unopposed for three iys. He collected in that short 
time a booty estimated at a million sterling. ITie English and 
Dutch faetoiies were bravely defended by their inmates^ who 
succeeded in saving a portion of the city* Encouraged by this 
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success, the MurSth£ leader rciurtied irt the year sndonce 
more plundered Surat Thenceforward for se^'eral years a 
hlaraLhl raid wiis almost an aimual certainly. The Europeiuis 
usually retired to their factories on these occasions^ and 
endeavoured, by conciliating the MarailiASn to save their own 
interests. Nevertheless the city probably reached its highest 
pitch of wealth during this troublous period at the end of the 
seventeenth century. It contained a population estimated at 
200,000 personal and its buildings, especially two handsome 
ntosques, were not unworthy of its commercial greatness. In 
rOgs it is described as Mhe prime mart of India,—all nations 
of the world tiadlng there; no ship trading in the Indian Ocean 
but what puts into Sural to buy^ sell^ or load.' 

But the importance of Sural to the English East India Com¬ 
pany declined considerably during the latter jiart of AurangzebVf 
reign^ owing partly to the growing value of Bombay, and partly 
to disorders in the city itself. In 1678 the sclttcmcnt was 
reduced to an ogencyj though three years later it once more 
became a presidency. In 16S4 orders were received to transfer 
the chief seat of the Company’^ trade to Bombay—a transfer 
actually effected in 16S7. Lhiring the greater part of this period 
the Dutch were ihe most successful traders in SuraL 

From the death of Aurangieb in 170;^ the authority of the 
Delhi court gradually declined, and the Mai^ihSs established 
their power up to the very walls of Surat- The governors 
nominally appointed by the Mughals cmploj'cd ihemselvcs 
chicley in fighting with the Hindu intrudos for the country 
just beyond the gales. At lengthy in 1733* Teg Bakht Khln, 
governor of the city, declared himself independent; and for 
iw^enty-scvcn years Surat remained under a native dynasty. 
For the first thirteen years of this period Teg Balthi Khfln 
mainLiined unbroken control over the city ; but after hisdt^th 
in 1746 complete anarchy for a time prevailed- TTic English 
and Dutch took an active pait in the struggles for the success 
sfon, sometimes in concert and somclimea as partisans of the 
rival competitors. In 1759 internal faction bad rendered trade 
so insecure that the authorities at Bombay determined to nmke 
an attack upon Sumt^ with the sanction of the MatHihl^ now 
practically masters of Western India. After a slight resistance 
the governor capitulated, and the English became supreme in 
Surat For forty-one years the government of the new depen> 
dency was practically carriod on by the cooqueror?ir but the 
governors or Nawibs still retained a show of ii>dcpendencc 
until tScio, The earlier years of English rule brought pros- 
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pcnCy again to the dty, wh^h incrca^d in siziitj Dwing partly 
to the security of protection and partly to the sudden 

development of a great export trade in mw ft>non wi(b China, 
The popiibtion of the city was cstiniated at Soo^ooo persons, 
though this figure is doubtless excessive. Towards the close of 
the century, however, the general disorder of alt Central and 
Western India, and the repeated wans in Europe, combined to 
weaken its prosperity Two loca.! events, the storm of 17S2 
and the famine of 1790, oLio contributed to drive away tradct 
the greater part of which now centred in Bombay, 

In r 799 the last nomiimlly independent Nawib diedj and an 
arrangement was effected w'ith his brother by which the govern^ 
mem became wholly vested in the BritEshn the new Nawab 
retaining only the title and a considerable pension. The poli¬ 
tical management of Surat, up to May 14, tSoo, had first been 
under an officer styled ^ Chief for the AHairs of the BiitiJih 
Nation, and Governor of the iSfughal Castle arid Fleet of Surat,’ 
and subsequently under a lieutenant-governor. The last of 
these was Mr. Daniel Seton, whose mofiurncnt is in the cathe¬ 
dral at Bombay By the proclamation of Joinatimn Duncan^ 
dated May 15^ iSoo, Surat District was placed under a Collec¬ 
tor, Mr. Galley, and a Judge and MagistratOt Mr. Alexander 
Ramsay, one of whom* generally the Judge, was also in fiolitical 
charge of the titular Xawab and the small chiefs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood as Agent to the Governor of Boml>ay. The arrange¬ 
ments of lEoo put the English in possession of Surat and 
Randcr Subsequent cessions under the Treaties of Bassein 
(iSoa) and Foana(iSt7), together with the lapse of the MAndvi 
State in 1839, brought the DMUrict into its present shape. 't 1 ie 
tttlc of Nawab became extinct In 1842^ Since the introduction 
of British rule Surat has remained free from extemal attaclcs 
and from internal anarchy the only considerable breach of the 
public peace having been occastoned by a ^rusalmiLn distur¬ 
bance in 1810. During the Mutiny of 1837 Surat enjoyed 
unbroken tranquillity, due in great measure t* the steadfast 
103^Ey of its leading Muhammadan family, that of the late 
Saiyid Edroos^ 

The Dfstnet contairrs many buildings upwards of three cen- 
luries old. Some of the mosques have b«n constructed out 
of Jain temples^ as, for example;, the jAma Masjid, the Mtln^ 
Kharwa, and Munshi's mosque at Render. Specimens of ex- 
celicnt wood-carving are to be found on oiany of the older 
houses In Sural city. There are {amous Dutch and Ivnglish 
cemctcTies out5i<k the city. Vaux's tomb at the moulh of the 
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Tipti dcsen es inention, 'Die tomb bears no inscription, bui 
in the upper part is a chamber tised by the English in former 
times as a mecEing-pUice for parties of pleasure. Vaux was 
a book-keeper to Sir Josia Child, and finally rose to be 
Depuiy-Govemor of Bombay* ITe wa^i drowned tn the Tfipti 
in 1G97, 

l^be Census of 1351 returned the total number of inhabit The 
tarns at 491^684. The poptiJatioo at each of the ksi fouri^P*^’ 
enumerations was: (iSjs) 60751087+ (ifiSi) 614+198, (i8gi) 
649,989 k and (19*1) 637^017. The decline In the last decade 
was due to the famine of 1899-1900. The ^rtAr population^ 

&c., of the eight fafui^as in 1901 are given in the following 
table:— 



The District contains 770 villages and 8 towns, the iargtot 
being Bus at City, head-quarters and chief commercial 
centre. Bursar » RAND£a, BarikiUp and Fakdi, The density 
of population is 385*persorLs per square mile, and it thus stands 
second for density among the 24 Dislncts of the Presidency. 

The Mlndvi M/uJia is sparsely peopled^ on account of the 
unheallhiness of the climate- The language in ordinary' ^ is 
GujBLr]Ln+ spoken hy 95 per cent, of the population. Hindus 
form 86 per cent, of the total j: MusalmiLns^ 8 per cent- j Pilrsrs 
and Jains, 2 perjeent each^ 

'Flic chief cultivating castes are die Anavla Brih mans (2 5,000), C-oeft ind 
Kunbrs (jS,ooo)p and Kolls (rOQ,ooo). PJjputs (9,000), Musal- 
miln Bohr^s {15^,000)+ and a few FfirriiTs are also to be found 
among agriculturists^ Of the aboriginal racest Oublos (7^^000) 
with their numerous sections, Dhodias (51,000), and Chodhras 
(jo,ooo) are the moat imporiant. The leading artisan classes ^ 
are GhSnchis (oilmen^ 12,000), Golas {ricc’huskcrs+ 8,000), 
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Khattrl^ (weai'^ifs, tr,coo)i and Kuiiibhdr:$ (plotters, ii^ooo). 
riie V^nTd or iradci^ nuinb^ [3|Ooq. Among d'fipresstdl 
classes, the Dhcira (^Opooa) are numerically important. The 
DKers of Surat are active and intelligent^ and are largely 
employed by Europ^ns as dom^k servants, Surat, in spite 
of the commerciaJ importance of its chief town* h still easen- 
tiflJIy a rural Dbtricl, Nearly 6o per cent, of the poputation 
are supported by agriculiure* while the industrial class forms 
S5 per cent. 

The Christian population of Surat District in i^oi was 1*092, 
Of these* about 60a are native Christians. A branch of the 
Irish Pfeshyterian Miii^rion has been established in Surat city 
since 1346. and maintains 1 high schools* iS primary schools* 
an orphanage with 12^ inmates, and a printing-prefiSp estab¬ 
lished by the I^ndoh Missionary Society in rSao. which pnb^ 
lished thirty.six English and vernacular booki in 1904. In 
ti94 the Dunkcr Brethren, an American misaicnp wits estab¬ 
lished at Bulsi^^ and now' maintaifis an orphanage^ a technical 
school* and ^veral village schools. 

e^^he soib, all more or less alluvia] In character, belong 
for agriculEura] purpose to three chief classes: black* tight, 
and the ^i^ir or medium. Apart from the Olpdd 
where black soil is most common, two broad belts of black 
soil run through the Dutrict, Of these, one paf^ along 
the sca-coast, the other through the Paidi and Chikhli 
near the foot of the eastern hills. -Tight soil Ls commonest 
n^rar the banks of the Tipti, Ambtka* and Auranga rit era. 
This IS the richest soil of the District* producing in rapid 
succession the most lusuriant crops. Patches of inrsar are 
to be round in almost every part of the District. 'J’he most 
sinking feature in agriculture is i(ie diflerence between the 
tillage of ilie ujVi or fair races, and that of the ii/a or dark 
aboriginal cultivators. The dark races ordinarily use only the 
rudest processes} grow little save the coarser kinds of grain, 
Kldom attempting to raise wheat or millet; and have no 
implements for weeding w cleaning the fields. After sowing 
their cro|w they leave the land, and only return some moniha 
later for the harvest. As soon as they have gathered in their 
crops, they bttrter the surplus grain for liquor. In the more 
settled parts of the Distret, however, the dark races are 
now improving their mode of tillage. The fair cuTiivatofs, 
on the other hand, who own the rich alluvial suit of the 
lowlands, arc among the most industrious and intelijcent in 
Western India. 
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The District b cJmost entirely t:^'i>h£fdn\ with some CMrf leri- 
lunds. The chief suitistics of coltivatlon in 1903-^4 arc shown 

below, in square miles i — and ^d- 
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•cJ^^^icc and jffwSr are the staple arops^ with an area of 157 
and 171 square nsiles respectively- Rice is grawn chieHy on 
the black or red soil in the nc^hbourhood of tanks or ponds, 
with fkl/ or castor as a second h largely grown 

in the northern part of the Districts Cotton covers 154 square 
miles, chiefly in the Tlpti valley i it h also spreading south. 

AWr-a forms the food of ihe poorest classes- Among pulses 
the most important is itir ^37 square miles); occupies 
74 square miles. Wheat and ^/ra ocenpy 56 and 14 square 
miles respectively* In the south of the District castor is 
extensively cultivated. 

Efforts have from time to time been made to improve the Impiuve- 
•^reple of the local cotton, and an improved \Tidety of 
cane from Mauritius wus introduced in 1836. It is now the tgnl 
favouTite crop in irrigated land in the jalllpur and Buhsilr prartiot 
/a/ykas. There is an experimental farm in the District, but the 
results so far attained arc not sufficiently impotlanl to claim 
notice. During the decade ending 1903-4, nearly 9 lakhs was 
advanced (o cuUi mors for land improvements and the purchase 
of seed and cattle* of which 4-1 lakhs was kni in 1899-1900 
and 1-5 iakhs in the two succeeding years. 

The indigenous or fa/aMn bullock is generally of medium Cattle wwi 
size, and 1$ used chiefly for agricultural purposes. ^The large 
muscular bullocks or ^tfra are brought from Northetn GujaritK | \ ^ 

A third class of bullc^k^ small but hardy and a quick mover* 

IS much used in harnes!:. The cows and buffaloes of the 
DLsuict are greatly esteemed ^the cows for their appearance 
and the buffaloes for their yield of milL 'fhe Bulsir faMa 
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IS famous fdr its breed of /tj/irf goa ts, which arc good milkers, 
and are highly prized in Bo in bay, 

IrrigjitiocL Of the total cultivated area, Z2 square miles^ or 3 per cent., 
were irrigated in 1903-4 t 13 from tanks emd 9 from wells^ 
The chief sources Rfe; Government works, 301 in number; 
wells, 7,147; tanks^ 14 : ^others^' 4s. Of the total irrigated 
areOi about 3,aoo acres arc under sugar-can& 

There arc no fresh-water fisheries, but the rivers contain fish 
of large size. The sea fisheries employ a fleet of many hundred 
boats. 

Fomti. f^lTiough on the whole w^cll clothed with trees* the District 
docs not po^ess many revenue-yielding tree% esfcept toddy- 
palms, which are tapped for liquor. In the Chikhli 
a small area under teak has been set apart as a forest Reserve. 
A rough hilly tract in the east and north east of Mand^i is 
the only area suitable for forest The total area of forests is 
71 square mile-Sn which is almost entirely in the clmrgc of the 
Forest department, represented by a divisJonal Forest officer 
assisted by an Extra-Assistant Gonser\wor« The forest revenue 
in 1903-4* including the rcicnae from thetosngSHwas 37*500. 
StiiiK ud Surat is well supplied with building stone. Good material 
mlncrab. fQj. njad-tneial, though scarce, can be obtained at from Rs. 3 
to Rs. per too cubic feel from P^rdi and Bulsdr. Iron¬ 
stone is common, but iron is not worked- Metallic sand 
accumukites at the mouths of rivers, an<l is used Instead of 
blouing-papcr by the writing classes. Agate or carnclianp 
f locally known as AaAtJk^ is obtained from the trap and sold to 
I the lapidaries of Cambay. 

Arti ind ^ The btocadfis of Surat* worked with gold and silver flowers 
ffliflofftc- a adk ground, had a reputation in former times. Surat 
city was also famed for its coarse and coloured cottons, while 
Broach had a name for luushns. ^rom Sural likewise came 
^0?^lcgant targets of rhinoceros hide, which was brought over 
from Africa* and polished in Surat until it glistened like 
tortoisc-shclh The shield was studded with silver mils and 
then sold at a price varying from Rs, 30 to Rs. 50. Ship* 
building was at one time an important industry* to a great 
CKtent in the bands of the The largest vessels were 

engaged in the China trade* and were from 500 to 1*000 tons 
burden. Many of the ships were built on European lines. 
They were mostly manned by English crews and flew the 
English dag. The sea-borne trade from the ports has greatly 
fallen od of late years. The industries of Surat city suflcTed 
from the damage done to the houses and workshops in the 
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great fitt of 1&89J when property valued at i| lakhs de¬ 
stroyed. At the preset time the weaving of cotton and silk 
goods is the chief industry of the DistricL There are tbree 
steam mills in Surat city^ conlainirkg spindles and 

xSo looms, which spin and wea^-c annually nearly 3 mihipn 
pounds of cotton yam and about half a million pounds of 
cotton cloth. They employ i,jS& persons. Except among 
the ahofijpnal irib^, hand-weaving is everywhere common. 

Silk brocades and embroideries are still manufactured in Sumt 
city. They have a widespread reputation, and exhibit skill 
of a high order. Nowhere in the Presidency are finer fabrics 
woven on hand-looms. There is one salt-work in the District 
which yields annually 300^000 inaunds, valued at lakhs. 

^ Trade centres chiefly iri the towns of Surat and Buisfir, as Cooi£bow. 
well as in the seaport of Bilimorft (Baroda territory). The 
total v'alue of the cKpOrts froin the seven seaports which 
afforded an outlet for the prcNduce of the District in 1S74 
amounted to nearly 44^ lakhs, and that of the imports to 
7 lakhs^ These figures include the value of commodities 
shipped and received at Baroda ports^ Thu two principal 
seaports are Surat city and Bul.^r. In 1903-4 the value of 
the eseports from these taken together was tj lakh^; and of the 
imports about r 3 lakhs. The CKpom include grain, cotton, 
pulse^ maAua fruit, timber^ and bamboos i the imports include 
tobacco, cotton-seed^ iron, ooco-nuU, and European goods^ 

'fhere are 462 miles of roadj of which 100 miles are metalled, 
connecting the principal towns with the irailway+ Of the 
metalled road-^ 3^ miles of Provincial and 70^ of l.<ocal roads rwlk 
Hje maintained by the Public Works departmenL Avenues of 
trees me maintained along 190 miles- ^he only important 
bridges for cart traihe arc'those over the Tipti at Surat, and 
over the Ten* creek nea.r QIpid. *^hc Bom^y, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway runs through the District parallel to the 
coast for about 60 milcSi crossing the Tipti at Surat city on 
a fine kon^rder bridge. The Tipti Valley Railway, 155 miles 
in length, which joitts Surat to the Great Indian Peninsula 
system at Amalner in Khindesh DisLricl, was opened in 1900, 

It traverses the District for 1 r mil^. 

History records severe famtne in the years 163 j, 1717,1747^ Fasinv. 
And 1S03. From the commencement of British fule^ however, 
until rS^g. no famine was sufficiently btense to cause sufTering 
to the peopl& Owing to the failure of the Lale rains in iSgg 
distress rapidly develojied; andi in December of that year, 
there were 4^700 persons on relief works. By March, 
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ihe number bad increased to t5^c5oo- In July, i^. tbcrr« 
were :J5 iOoo on the works^ includtne 29.000 in reedpt of gra¬ 
tuitous rtltcf* Sunt, howe^'cr, escaped the seventy the 
famine in the adjoining Districts. The total increase in the 
number of deaths from all causes during the famine wm 50.0001 
and the population decreased 2 per oenl. between 1S91 and 
1901, The total espenditure in oonnex™ with famine relief 
in this fttid the adjacent District of Broach exceeded 4aj bkhs* 
and 4 lakhs of bnd revenue was remitted in Surat DistH'Ci, 
It is {:a1cu1ated that over 50.000 cattle perished in the drought. 
Roods on the Tapti river have frequcfiUy caused great damage 
to Surat CiTV, itt *hc artkle on which some particulars of the 
most disastrous floods are given. 

The District is divided into three subdiviaiema, in charge of 
an Assistant Collator and two Depm-Colkct<wa. It corjtdns 
& ta/uAas: namely, Bursar, Chikiili^ Chokasj. 

Jalalbur, MA^^vr, Olrad, and Fardi. Bardoli includes 
the petty subdivision (/r/Afl) of Valod- The Collector is 
Political Agent for Sachin States whkb is administered by 
the Assistant Collector^ subject to his control The States of 
Rlnsda and Dharampur and the Dings estate aie also under 
his politidal oontfol the Assistant Political Agent for the latter 
estate being the divisional Forest officer 

The District and Sessions Judge^ with w^hom is associated 
a Judge of a Small Cause Court, iS assisted by one Assistant 
Judge and four Subordinate Judges^ siltiiig one at Olpad, two 
at Surat, and one at Bulslr. There are twelve officers to 
administer crimirial justice. The city of Suiat forms a separate 
magisterial charge urKier a City Magistrate. The District is 
remarkahly free ftoTii crimep offences against the excise law 
being the most numerous. 

At the time of annccration, the jprdstdt, or large kndowners 
of Sumt^ claimed, as the repre5£ntatjvcs of the original Hindu 
proprietors^ a slxarc of the Land revenue^ and levied their dues 
at the bead of an amed force. In 1815 Goveminent under¬ 
took to collect the amount of these cLainie by its own officers. 
In addition to the j^rast^, there were numerous di^ais or 
middlemen to whom the land revenue was farmed under tb* 
old r^mc. To decrease the power and influence of these 
the British Government (1814) appointed accountants 
to each village^ who collected the revenue direct from the 
cultivators, thus rendering the practice of farming unnecessary. 
No change was made in the old rates until 1S35, when, in 
consequence of the laU in prices, they were revised snd cod' 
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sidcrably reduced. In 1836 comiuittees were ippomted to 
divide ihe soil into classes and fix equitable rates; and be 
iwctm 1863 and 1&&2 the survey Mttlemcnt was introduced^ 
which Ttl^ the tola! reveuue demand from to 3 [| lakhs. 
A revision was made between 189^ and 1905. The new 
suney found an excess in the cuitivaied area of 4 per cent, 
over the amount shown in the account^ and the settlement 
enhanced the total revenue by nearly one lakh, of 4 P« cent. 
The average Tates of assessment are: ^dry" land, Rs. 3-11 
(majuTmiin scalct » minimum ^cale, R. rice land, 

Rs. <tnaaimum scale. Rs. y-8 ; minitnum scale, Rs. t“4); 
and garden land, Rs. 8-11 ^maximum scale. Ks- la. minimum 
scale, Rs. 5). 

Colleetiana on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees ;— 
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There are four municipalities in ihc District i namely, Sira at, MLmiL;U 
Rander, BunsAR. and Mandvi, Outside of these. 
a^airs are managed by the District boord and eight t^/uAn bcardt, 
boards. The receipts of the local boards amounted in r903-4 
to about 3 lakhs^ and the expenditure to a| lakhs, including 
one lakh spent on roads and buildings- 

The District Superintendent of police ia assisted by ^poWeAn-tJ^ 
inspectors. There are nltogciher ii police siationa. 
tolal number of policemen is 88r, under fi chief constnbles, 
besides r4 mounted police under 2 djrjfadars^ There are 9 
subsidiary >ails and 9 lock-ups in the District, with accom¬ 
modation for ao8 prisoners;. The daily a\'etage number of 
prisoners in 1904 was 69. of whom 5 were females. 

Surat stands second among the rwenty-fouj Districts of the Kdnaiion. 
Fresidency for the literacy of its inhabitants, of whom 
cent. (34-5 males and 3^4 females) could read and write in igoi. 

In i8&o^t the District contained 193 schools with 19 ^ 3*3 
pupils. The biler had increased to 18.858 in 1890-1, and 
to 31^901 in 1900-1. In 1903-4 ihe Dislrict possessed 4S0 
schools, attended by 31,7 *9 pupils, jncludirtg 8,363 girls. Of 
these institutions. 6 are high schools, i 8 middle, 341 prim^’. 
and one a special industrial school. Of the 3^4 public institu¬ 
tions. 2 are niana|;ed by Govemtnent, 311 by local or municipal 
boai^ 36 are aided, and 14 unaided. The total expenditure 
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on education in 1905-4 atnounted to nearly laktiB^ of whicK 
64 per cent, wits devoted to primary educatiot^ 

In t904 the District possessed one hospital and twelve 
dispensaHeSp includiiig one for women at Surat. These insiiLti- 
lions contain aoconimadation for lao in-patients. Iiidnding 
Ij 54( in-patients, the number of persons treated in 1904 was 
&6,ooo, and the number of operations performed was a,72T. 
The expenditure on medical relief wbs Rs* 39^000, of which 
Rs. 17,000 was met from Local and municipal funds. 

The number of persons succcs^ylly vnccinated In 1903-4 
was 16,091^ representing a proportion of ns 3 P^^*" 
the population, which is slightly above the average for the 
Presidency# 

[Sir Jt Kfn Carapbeli, Biftn&ny voL ii (Surat and 

Hroach) (iSy?)*] 

Olpad.— North-western fif/aka of Surat District, Bombayt 
l)ing between 21^ and 31““ 28^ N. and ya® 35^ and 73® 57^ 
with an area of 323 st^jUate niilesL The fd/u^a contains 113 
villages and one town, Olpad (population, 3,2JS)p the head’ 
quarters. The population in 1901 was 58^743, compared with 
65,663 in iSpi. I’he density^ i33 persons per square milCi is 
much below the District average# Land revenue and cesses in 
igo3-4 amounted to nearly 5-6 lakhs. 01 forms an almost 
unbroken plain+ and the fields are gencraHy unenclosed owing 
to the low level and the inroads of the sea- Welbirrigation is 
possible only in a few of the eastern villages. The dimate is 
generally healthy. The rainfall (39 inches) is less than in the 
rest of the District. 

BC&rtdvi TSJtika.—North-eastern of Sural Distneh 

Bombay, lying between 21° 11^ and ii® ay' N* and 71® 59^ and 
73® 19' E., with an area of 279 square miles. The Tlpti riv-er 
forms the southern boundary. There are 136 villages and one 
town, Mandvi (population, 4 ,t 42X she head-quart ere. The 
population in 190T was 4^,450, compared with 53 , 94 ^ in i S91. 
This is the most thinly populated in the District, and 

the density, igi persons per ^uare mite, is much below the 
average. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to over 
1-8 lakhs. The western part of the is the most fertile 

and prosperous; in the east the population gradually becomes 
scanty and unsettled* and cultivation disappears. The climate 
is the worst in Surat DistricL In both ponds and wells the 
water-supply is defective ami its quality bad. The staple crops 
arc rice, cottooi mdj^dr. 

Cbor&ai.— Central fdluJiii of Surat District, Bombay, lying 
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between 2^ Jind 21* ij' K, and 7a® 42^^ and 72®^ 59^ E.j 
with an area of 102 square miles. Chorlsi contains two towns, 
.^^UHAT (populaticn, 119,506), the Disliict head-quarters^ and 
Ra!«df.r (10,478); and 65 villages. The population in 190* 
was i69,t0Op compared with 159,170 in 1S91+ Owing to the 
inclusion of the city, the density is as high as 1,656 persons per 
sqiian:^ mile- Ijind revenue and cesses in 1905-4 amounted 
to a*8 lakhs- The fJluJta forms a richly wooded plain, with 
highly cultivated fields enclosed with hedges. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Taph, which forms the northern boundary for about 
iS miles, there is no fiver of importance, and the water-supply 
is defcclivej owing to the smallness of the village ncscrvotrs 
and the brackishness of the well waten 

BardoUT^uka.—of Sural Diairiel, Ikimbay, lying 
between lo® 56' and 21® 14' N. and 75® o^ and 75® 21' E;. 
with an area of 222 square mites. The population in tgei w-as 
80,678, compared with in 1891. The M/u^ contains 

one town, liAKOOLi (population, 5,172), head-quarters; and 
125 villages. Land revenue and cesses in 1905-4 amounted to 
more tlrait 5 lakhs, 'fhere are no alienated villages in Bardolit 
which forms a richly wooded plain, with stretches of grass land 
covered with date palms and Tow'ards the west the 

ialuAa has the benefit of the sea-breeze, and is well supplied 
with water. The climate of the eastern part Is hotter and 
somewhat feverish. 

JaUllpur Taltika.—Central of Surat District, Bom¬ 

bay, lying between ao® 45' and 21* o' N. arid 72® 47^ and >5“ 
S’' E., with an area of 18S square miles. The population in 
igot ttas 61,182, compitred with 78,649 in 1891, the average 
density being 452 persons per square mile. The fafnAa 
contains 91 vllllges, JalaJpur being the hcad-quaiterSi Land 
revenue and cesses in 1903--4 amaunied to over 5 6 takhs^ 
Jalilpur is a level plain of deep alluv'tol soil, stoptng towards 
the sea, where it ends in a salt marsh. Along the coast^linc 
low sandhills appear at intervals. With the exception of the 
salt lands near the coast, the country is rich^ highly cultivated, 
and well supplied with water, groves of fruit ire«^ and valuable 
timber. The villages arc large and prosperous. Besides the 
tract on the coast, there arc extensive salt mashes along the 
bonks of the POma and Ambika fivers. The reclaimed land 
has been made to yield a small return of dee. ^Jroj 

and rice are the staple crops* Miscellaneous crops are puU^ 
gram, oilseeds, su^r-canci and plantainSi The climate is mild 
and healthy throughout the year. 
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Chfkbllp— Eastern td/uk^t of Surat District, Bombay, lying 
between ao*^ and 30 ° 54 ^ N. afid 73® 5^ 73 *7 ^ 

with an area of 1^8 square mileSs The population in 1901 
was 59^69lT compared with 61,315 in iSgt. The td/u^a 
cotitains 61 villages and one town, Chikhll (population, 4,440), 
the head-qnarters. Land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to s-j lakhs. Chithll consists of r^iiscd plaieauK 
with mterrening Ijclts of low-lying land. The elevated tracts 
are scarned by rocky waieTCOurses j the soil, being poor artd 
shallow, is cultivated only in patches^ and fields litik but 
grass and brushwood* The low-lying lands between these 
elevations contain a very ferlik soilj bearing supenor crops of 
grain, Sugar-cane, and fruit- The id/wAa is watered by the 
Ambika, Kiveri, Khnrera, and Auranga rivers, which Row 
through it from cast to w'esl. 

Bnisar Talnka,--Soutbern filuka of Snrat District, Bom- 
Imy, lying between 20® 28' md 20* 4*' N. and 72*^ 52^ and 73^ 
S' E., with an area of 20S square miles. It contains one town, 
Boxsah (population, 13*857). the hcad^quarters; and 95 
villages- The population in 190 r was 83,4 7 6, compared with 
87,889 in 1901. IjLnd revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
10 nearly a*8 kklis. There are no alienated villages in the 
fd/uAa. The whole surface is irregular, seamed with river-beds, 
and rising into rocky uplands. Situated on the s^^coast, the 
climate is considered healthy At all times of the year, but the 
eastern ports ate malarious at certAin seasons. Tiiha 1 , a tillage 
on the coASt, is resorted to as a sanitarium by visitors from 
Bombay^ The fdhJka is abundantly watered by rivers and 
streatm 

Pfirdl T3tluka«—Southernmost /J/irjfj of Surat District, 
Bombay, lying between 20* and 20® ja'' N. and 72° 50^ 
and 73“ 7' E,, with an area of 163 square miles. It conuiin^ 
one town, Pardi (papulation, 5^483). the head-quarters; and 
8r villages. The population in 1901 was 61,691, compated 
with 5S4245 In 1891. ]^d revenue and ceifcs in 1903-4 
amounted to nearly lakhs- Tht idhiAn adjoins the Portu¬ 
guese territory of Daman, and is for the ffiont part an undulating 
plAin sloping westwards to the sea. The fields are, a rule^, 
unenclosed. Pardl is di^-ided into an infertile and a fertile 
r^ion by the Kolak river Its climate has a bad reputation. 
The annual rainfall, averaging 72 inches, is the heaviest in 
the District. 

B&rdoLi Town* —Head-quarters of the fJ/a^Aa of the same 
name in Surat District, Bombay, situated in it^ 7'.N. and yi'* 
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y E., on tiie Tipti VaSley Rail^y, miles from Surat city. 
Papulation ([901), temple of Kediirc&h«ar 

about four ceirtutics old, on the site of a pnivtously existifig 
shrine of great antiquity- A fairt held annually, is attended by 
over 5^000 pilgrinis. The town contains a dtspensaiy and three 
schools, two for boys and one for gitls^ attended by 24*^ 
pupils respectively. 

Bulsar Town ( Pir/fffl^—Port and headn^uarteis 

of the f*iIuA& of the same name iit Surat District, Bombay* 
situatiMil in ao^ N, and 7^* 4 ® ruiies south of ^ 

Surat and 115 north cf Bombay, on the dtuary of the navigable 
though small river Auranga, and on the railway between Surat 
and Bombay. Pojiulalion (1901)^ ia|Sj 7 - Of the MusalmEns, 
the greater number arc Tais, erf converted Hindus, who are 
engaged chiefly in doih-weavingj and are, as a rule, well todOi 
The municipality dates from iS 55 ‘ income during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs, 39*000; in 1903-4 
Ks. 25*000. k^ulsir is well p^ced for trade, both by sea and 
by land. The total ^alue of its coast trader csclnsivc of Gov¬ 
ernment stores, in 1903-4 was la lakhs, of which yj lakhs 
represented the value of exports and 4^ i^kbs that of importS- 
The chief imports are |jiece-goods, toboccoi, wheat, hshp and 
sugary the chief experts are timber, grain, molasses, oil, firewtMd, 
and tiles,iJ^The esport of timber is the staple of iJul^ trade, 
j/q’he wood brought from the Dfing forests is exported by sea to 
Dholcm, Bhaunogar, and other ports of RSthi^wSr. There 
are manufactures of cloth for wearing apparel, silk for women's 
robes* and of bricks, tiles, and pottery. The tc^ contains a 
Sub-Judge's court, a dispertsaiy, and two English schools, of 
which one is a high school, attended by lot and 159 
It has also nine vernacular schools, six ferf boys and three for 
girls, attended respectively by 41a and 119 pupils, 

M&ndvi Town.—Head41uarteTs of the fa/uAa of the ^mt 
name in Surat Distiictp Bombay, situated in 21 iS K, 
and 73" aa' E. PopuliUicKi (igoj), 4 ii 42 ' Th*^ munidpaliiy 
was established in 1868* During the decade ending 1901 
the income averaged Rs- 6,000; in ^903-4 
The town contains a dispensary and four schools, three fim 
eluding an English school) for boya and one for girls, attended 

respectively by 30a and 5S pupils- 

F&rdi Towtl—H ead-tiuartcrs of the rd/wAa of the same oftnie 
in Surat Dlstfict* Bombay, eituated in 20° 31*' N* and 73*" 57' E.* 
on tbo Bombay, Baroda, and Centiid India ^Iway. Populaiion 
(1901). 5^483. The town contains a dispensary and three 
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schools, two finely ding m English school) for boys and one for 
girls, attended respectively by »jo and 94 pupils. 

PAmera HiU.—Hill in Surat J>isirici^ Bombay, situated in 
ao” 34' N. and 72* 57^ E., 4 miles south-east of Bul^r, and t so 
tnilcs north of Bombay^ rising to a height of about 500 feet 
above the plain. From its coenmanding position the fortified 
summit has long been considered a place of consequence. 
Originally a Hindu fort, it remained under the of Dhaiam- 
ptifj litl^ about the end of the fifteoiith century,, il was taken 
by MahmUd Begara^ Suitto of Gujarat (r4S9-i Sit). The fort 
remained for some time under the charge of Musalman com- 
manders, but in the disorders that marked the cldse of the 
power of the Ahmadahad kings it feU into the hands of a chief of 
banditti. According to a Portuguese writer, Parnera was twice 
(in 155& and 1563) taken by expeditions from Damira, and on 
the second occasion the fartifications were destroyed. After ii 
had been in ruins for more than a hundred year^ the fort was, 
in April, 1676, taken and rebuilt by Moro Panditp one of 
Sivajt's gencmls. For about a century P&mera rcTuained under 
the Marathas. It waa then (17^) captured by a detachment 
of English troops under Lieutenant Wehh, At hrstp as a pro¬ 
tection against the rai ds of PindIriSp I he fort was occupied by 
a military detachmcnl; but early in the nineteenth century 
the garrison was removed, and during the Mutiny of 1357 
the fort was dismantled. 

Render.—^Town in the Cborasi of Surat District 

*^Bombay^ situated in aj* N+ and 7J“ 4^^ E^i on the right 
bank of the Tlpti* 2 mil^ above Surat city. Population (1901), 
y 10,473, including suburb. RAnder Is supposed to be one of 
the oldest places in Southern QujarSt is said to have been 
a place of importance about the beginning of the Christian 
era, Broach was the chief seat of commerce in VVestetn 
India. AlbiTUni: (1051) gives RAnder (RAhanjhour} and Broach 
as dual capiials of Sertith Gujartt. ^In the early part of the 
thirteenth century a colony of Arab merchaiits and sailors is 
stated to have attacked and ejcpelled the JainSp at that time 
ruling at Rlndcr, and to have converted iheir temples into 
mosques. Under the name of NAyatAs, the Render Arabs 
traded to distant countries, !n 1514 the Imveller Barbosa 
described RAnder as a rich and agreeable place of the Moots 
(NA yatAsX possessing ^-ery large and fine ships^ and tmiiag with 
Malacca, Bengal, Tawasery (Tennasseriinh Ptigu, Martaban, and 
Sutnatiii, in all sorts of spices^ drugs, silk, musk, beiuoin, and 
poreekiji. In 15^0 the Portuguese^ after sacking Surat, took 
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Rintler^ With the |;rowmg iaiportancc of Surat, Rlrider de¬ 
clined in prosperity, and, by ihc close of the sistcenth century, 
became a port dependent on Surat At present, BahrUs of the 
Sunni sect carry on trade westwards with Mauritius, ^d east¬ 
wards With Rangoon, Moulmein, Skm* and Singapore. “^By the 
opening of the Tipti bridge in 1S77 Render was closely con- 
nected with Surat city. I'he municipality, established in i 36 ft, 
had an average irK^ome of about Ks, jo.ooo during the decade 
ending igor; in 190^-4 the mcome waa Rs. 33,000- The 
town contains a dispensary^ an English school with 47 pupils, 
and six vernacular schools^ hve for boj»s with 517 pupils and 
one for girls with 93. 

Surat City.—Head-quarters of SutaJt District, Bombay* and 
the fomier seat of a Fresidency under the East India Company, 
situated in 31® 13' K. and 73** 50' E., on the southern bank of 
theTapli river; distant fniim the sea 14 miles by water, 10 miles 
fay land. It wtis once the chief commercial city of India, and 
is still an important mercantile place, though the greater portion 
of its export and import trade has long since bw£ti transferred 
to Bombay. Surat is a station on the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, 167 miles from Bombay* 
vDuring the eighteenth century Surat probably ranked as the 
mofit populous dty of India. As late as 1797 its inhafaitanis 
were eaiimated at 3 oo,ooo persons; and though this calculation 
IS doubtless excessive, the real numbers must have becjn very 
high. With the transfer of its trade to Bombay the numbet^! 
rapidly fell off. In iBn an ofheial report returned the popu¬ 
lation at 350,000 persons, and in 1S16 at 134+406- In 1847, 
when the fortunes^ Surat reached their low^est ebb* the number 
of inhabitants amounted to only So,000. Thenceforward the 
city began to retrieve its position. By 185^ total had risen 
to $9,505; in iS72it stood at io7,S55;in i 83 r at 109,844; in 
1891 at 109,339 ; and in 1901 at 119,306^ It is now the third 
largest city in the Presidency. The population in 1901 in¬ 
cluded 85,577 Hindus^ aa,&ii Muhammadans, 5*754 Firsts, 
ai>d 4,671 Jains. The and high-caste Hindus form the 

wealthy classes; the Musalmlns are in depressed ciicumstances, 
except the BohrOs, many of whom are ptos])erous traders, and 
whose head, cxilled *thc Mulli of the Bohris,^ restdes here. 
Fondness for pleasure and ostentation characterize all classes 
and creeds in Sunt alike. Caste feasts and pncjcessions are 
more common and more costly than elsewhere. Fairs, h^d 
a few miles away in the country, attract large crowds of gaily 
dressed men and cbUdrcn in bright buUock^caris- The Pirsls 
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jom largely iti these entertainmenu, besides holding their own 
old-fashioned feasts in iheii public halL The Bohrts are 
famous for their hospiiality and good living. The extravagAnt 
habits engendered by former coTnincrdal prosperity have sur¬ 
vived the wcaJth on which they were foundedi 
Paiiri«i Surat lies on a bend of the Tapli, where the river suddenly 
dud isp«r sw«;p5 wesitt'ard towards its mouth. In the centre of its river¬ 
front rises the castle^ a mass of uregulaf rorufication^ flanhed 
at each comer by large round towers, and prewnting a 
plctuTe5<:|ue appearance when viewed from the watern?^ Planned 
and built in 1540 by Khudiwand Khin, a Turkish soldier in 
the service ofthc Gu^rlt Irir^s, it remained a military fortress 
under both Mughal and British rule till i86a, when the troops 
were withdrawn and the buildings utilized as public offices. 
With the castle as its centre^ the city stretches in the arc of a 
circle for about a mile and a quarter along the rivet bonk. 
Southwardt the public park with its tall trees hides the housra 
in its rear; while on the opposite bank, about a mite up the river 
on the right shore, lies the ancient town of Rawder, now almost 
a SiUburb of Surat. Two lines of fortificadon^ the inner and 
the outeq once enclosed Surat 5. and though the interior wall has 
nearly disappeared^ the moat which marks its former course sull 
preserv'es ilii^iLiiict the city and the suburbs- Within the dly 
proper the ipace is on the whole thickly peopled; and the 
narrow but clean and well-watered streets wind between rows 
of handsome houses^ the residoncea of high-caate Hindus artd 
wealthy Plrsls. The Suburbs^ on the other handj fie scattered 
among wide 0|>ai spaces, once villa gardens, but now cultivated 
as helds. The unmetallcd lanes, hollowed many feet deep» form 
watercourses in the rainy season, and^tand thick in dust during 
the rest of ihe year. The dwellings consist of huts of low^caste 
Hindus or weavers’ cottages- IVest of the city, the site csf the 
old military cantonment is now occupied by the police, whose 
parade ground stretches along the river bank. Suburban villas^ 
the property of wealthy residents of the city, sue springing up 
along the Dumas and Yar^chha roads- 
Hbfiory+ The annals of Suroi city, under native rule, have been briefiy 
gixw in the article on Surat Disthict. During the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries Surat ranked as the chief export 
and import centre of I ndixu After the assu mpiion of the entire 
govcmincnt by the British in i Soo, prosperilyi which Itad de- 
seited the city towards the close of the eighteenth centurjt fot 
a time reappeared. Bui the steady transfer of trade to Bombay, 
combined with the fsunioe of 1813 in Northern GujorAt, con.' 
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iinued to undermine its commercial impomnee; and by iSa5 
the trade had sunk to the cKpon of a little raw cotton to 
the rising capital of tbe Presidency. In 1S3J two calamities 
occurred sn close suecessioOp which destroyed the greater part 
of the city ar^d reduced almoat all its itihabitAnls to a state 
of poverty. For three days in ihe morilh of April a fire raged 
through the very heart of Surat, laying 9,575 houses in ruins, 
and estendirg over nearly zo rnUes of thoroughfarcp in both 
the city and the suburbs. No estimate can be given of the 
total loss to property, but the bouses atone represented an 
approximate value of 45 lakhs. Towards the close of the rainy 
^^sorii in the same year, the Tapii rose to the greatest height 
ever known, flooded almost ihq whole citjT and covered the 
surrounding country for milcf like a sea^ eniallutg a furthc? 
loss of about 2 7 kkhs. This seermd calamity left the people 
almost helpless. Already, after the fire^ many of the most 
intelligent merchants, both Hindu and no longer bound 

to home by the tics of an establishment, had deserted Surat 
for ikitnbay. In it remained "but the shadow of what it 
had bcM^ iwoihirds to three fourths of the city having been 
annihitalcd/ From 1S40 onward, however, affairs began 10 
change for the belter. Trade improved and increased steadily, 
till in iSgS its position as the centre of railway operations 
in CjujarSt brought a new influx of w^th and importance* 

'I'he high prices which ruled during the American Civil Uar 
again made Surat a wealthy city. hnaiicial disasters of 

1865^ in Bombay somewhat affected all Western India, but 
Surat nevertheless preserved the greater part of its wealth* In 
ilt6g the municipality undertook a series of works to protect 
the city ci^inst floods. In z8&3 Sural was again inundated, 
and damage caused to the extent of ao lakhs. The loss of 
human life, however, was small. I'he city suffered from 
another extensive fire in 1&S9* At the present day, though 
the faH of prices has reduced the value of property, the welh 
kepi streets, the public build ingSt and large private cxpcrvditur^ 
stamp the city, which has benefited by the construction of the 
'Hpii Valley Railway, with an unmistakable air of steady order 

and prosperity* , 

The Enghsh church, built in iBio arid consccfated by h^ld^^ 
Bishop Heber on April 17, stands upon ibc river bank, " ^ 

betwecti the castle and the custcm-homCt and has ^ts for 
abfiiit 100 persons. The Portuguese or Roman Catholic chapel 
occupies a site near the old EKilch faclotyi The Armenianf 
ouce bad a large eburchf now in ruins* The Musaltnius hav^ 




scvcr^ mosques, of which four are handsome buildings- TTie 
Nav Saiyid Slbib^s mosque stands on the bank of the Gopi 
lake^ an old dry ooco reckoned among the linest works 
in Gujailt. Beside the mosque rise nine tombs in honour 
of nine warrioTs, whose graves were mifflcnlpiisly discovered by 
a local Muhammadan saint. The Saiyid Edroos mosquCt with 
a minaret, which forms one of the most conspicuous buildinp 
in Surat, was built in 16^9 by a rich merchant^ in honour of an 
ancestor of Shaikh Saiyid Husain Edroo^, CS-L. who died in 
iSSi. The Mirza Simi mosque and tomb, ornamented with 
earring and tracery, was built alteut 1540 by Khudiwand Khan- 
The F"S«is have two chief fire-temples for their two subdivisions. 
The principal Hindu shrines perished in the fire of r837* but 
have since been rebuilt by pious inhabitants, Goslvi Maha¬ 
raja's temple^ built in i69^p was renewed after the fire at a cost 
of Rs. 1,50,000^ Two shrines of Hanum&n, the monlrey^god, 
are much respected by the people. Specirneos of cicellent 
wood-carvirig are to be found on many of the older houses- 
T<wnli«. 'rhe tombs of early European residents, including those 
of the Dutch, and the more modem ones of the MulHs of 
the Bohras, form some of the most interesting objects in Surat- 
Among the Hirst named are those of many of the English 
* Chiefs of Sural/ On the right of the entrance to the English 
cemetery is the handsome mausoleum of Sir George O^etidcn 
and his brother Christopher. It is a large two-storeyed square 
building with coluTuns at each angle; in the two eastern ones 
ate Staircases to the upper stor^, over which is a skeleton 
dome of masonry in tl^ form of a Maltese cros$ rendered 
convex. Christoplicr died on April i 3 , 1659; and Sir George, 
who in a long Latin epitaph is styled 'Anglorum in India, 
Persia, Arabia, Praeses, Insulae Bombayensis Gubemaior," 
died on July 14^ t6fi9„ aged 50- The eailiest tomb Is that 
of Francis Breton, President of Surat, who died on July ai, 
1649. Among the many tombs with curious iiiscriprions is 
one to *Mary, the wife of WilL Andrew Price* chief of the 
Affairs of Surat, ^c./ who^ it is mid* ' through the spotted veil 
of the small-poXf rendered a pure and unspotted soul to God," 
April I jp ] 761* ijf/tr/. 23. The tombs liave been carefully looked 
after of kle years. In the Dutch cemetery, which adjoins 
the English, there are also some curious and handsome tombs^ 
One in paiticuLor to Baron Van Reede^ Commissaiy-Genenil 
of the United Nether lands East India Company for India, 
who died on December 15, 1691* once cost the I)utch Com¬ 
pany 9,000 for repairs- Other buildings of historic interest 
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in Sunit are the English and PortiiigueM factories^ and the house 
occupied by the Sadr Adalat before its transfer lo Hombay, 

The sea-borne trade of Sutal has declined front a total esti- Trade aii-i 
mated s-alue of 156 lakhs in iSoi to 30 lakhif in 1903^4 i 
namely^ imports i j j lakhs and exports 12^. The export trade 
is markedly decreasing- The principal articles of export are 
agricultural produce and cotton. The tand-bome trade, how- 
cvtr> since the opening of railway communication wiih Bombay 
and the inlcriorp has inocased considerably. The port of Surat 
used to be at Suvali, 12 miles west of the city; hut the sea¬ 
borne trade is now carriod in small country ctaft which pass up 
the river lo Surat The station of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway is outside the city, surrounded by a 
rising suburb. 

The organization of trade-guilds is highly developed in Surat^ 

The chief of these guilds^ composed of the leading bankers 
and merchants, b called the A/aAii/irn or banker-guild. Its 
rirntLs derived from fees on cotton and on bills of exchange, are 
spent partly Oh aniitiaJ hospitaU and partly on the temples of 
the Vallabhicharya sect. The title and office of Nagarselh, 
or chief merchant of the city, heteditai^' in a Srttwak or Jain 
family^ has for tong been little more than a name. Though 
including men of different castes and races^ each class of crafts¬ 
men bus its trade-guild orJyw/, with a headman or referee 
in petty trade disputes. They have also a common purse, 
spending their funds partly in charity and partly in entertain' 
menL^. A favourite device for raising money is for the tnen of 
the craft or trade lo agree to shut all their shops but one on 
a certain day. The right to keep open this one shop is then 
put tip to auction, and the amount bid is cr^ited to the guild 
fund. There ia a considerable hand industry in the spinnirig 
and weaving of cotton cloth, some of the very finest textures in 
Gujarat being made here. Three steam mills have also been 
ojiened in the city, one of these having commenced work as 
tearly as i86fi. The nominal capital of the mills in 1904 was 
nearly 30 lftkh% and there were iSo looms and spindly 

at work, employing peisons daily. 

The municipality was csiablishcd in i®S 3 . The receipts 
during the ten years ending 1901 averaged % lakhs- In 
19*3*4 the income was Rs. 4,85,900, chiefly derived from 
octroi (if lakhs)* tax on houses and land (nearly f lakh), and 
other taxes (i^ lakhs)* The expenditure was 4I lakhs, includ¬ 
ing gcrKrrol od ministration and collectioti of taies (Ri 3 * 1***)^ 
public safety (Bs+ !I3 ,ocnq)^ water and public health and con- 
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g^rvancy (a Ulcli$), and public instituttans (Rs. aS.aoo). The 
municipality has opened a number of enoellcnl roads, urell 
lighted, paved, and watered. It has constructed works fm the 
protection of the city from floods, and for lessening die risk 
of lire. Systems of drainage, conservancy, and public markeu 
have also betn undertaken- 

Two hospitals proiidc for the indigeiil poor; and there is 
ooe such institution for side ot wom-out animals. The dodt- 
tower on the Delhi road. So feel in height, was erected in i 3 ?i 
at the expense of Khiii HahSldur Borjorjl Merwiiijr Fiai 4 i. 
'rhe Andrews Library b well patronized. In 19031-4 there were 
four high schools with 1,315 boys, and a mission high school 
with 56 girls. Of these, one is a Gavcmincni high schod 
with accammodaiioti for 500 pupOa, eitabiished in 1343, There 
were also four middle schools and an industrial school, with 
4] 3 and Sa pupils, respectively j 25 vernacular schools for boys 
with 4,693 pupils, and 16 for girls with 1^659 pupils. There 
ate s priming presses and 5 weekly newspapers, besides the 
Collector's and Judge's courts, the town contains a Small 
Cause court, two Subordinate Judges' courts^ a civil hospital, a 
hospital for women and children* and a dispensary. The 
hospital is a handsome building d[ two storeys with a clock- 
lower. In the municipal gardens stands the Winchester 
Museum, which contains specimens of Surat silks and em¬ 
broidery, and a few samples of forest ptCNiuce, 

SuvfiJl (the * Swally * of the old records).—Seaport of Surat, 
in the Olpdd ta/uAa of Surat District^ Bombay* situated in 
10^ N. and 71° 39'' E., about t 7 miles west of Surat city, out¬ 
side the mouth of the T 5 pU, with a good roadstead and deep 
water. Population (1901), 1,692. The channel* about 
miles in breadth and 7 miles in length, lies between the shore 
and a long strip of land dry at low water ; * Suvlli hole' is a 
cove which cuts into the land about the middle of this channel 
With the arrival of large European ships, which had often to 
remain in the Tapti for several months* Suvili became the 
seaport of Surat, '^n 1626 it was already a place of importance- 
In the fair seosoci (September to March) the V^ls pitched 
their booths and ter^ts and huts of straw In grtiU numbers, 
resembling a country feir or market. Here they sold caliooea, 
China satin, porcekin, mother-Df-pearl and ebony cabinets, 
agates, turquoises, camclions, and also rice, sugar, pbntains, 
and native liquor. For some yeai^ all ships visiting the Tapti 
were allowed to anchor at SuvaLi, but so great were the fadUtics 
for smuggling that* before many years had passed (iddd), the 
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privilege was limited to Englishi French, and I^utch- About 
Half a mile froni the sea * the faclorrs of each of these nations 
built a convenient lodgiiig of tlmbci^ with a flagstaff in fronts 
flying the colours of its nation/ On the sea shore wb^ a 
European burial^ground, where, acoording to one account, was 
Laid Tom Coryat^ the eccentric traveller and authorp who^ says 
Tony, 'overtook death by drinking too freely of sack* in 
Deoember, was buried under a little monttmeni like 

one of those usually made in ouf churcbj-urtls* The more 
authentic version afhraia that Coryat was buried near Surat. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century SuvAli was no 
longer a place of anchorage, its place being isJten by the roads, 
a league south of the river mouth. 

T hjin a Dlutrict*—District in the Northern Division of the hoM- 
Bombay Presidency, lying between iS° 53' and so* N- and 
73* 39' and 73* 4^' E-p with an area of JsS?3 iniEea. tnd yil 

*^t is bounded on the north by the Portuguese tenritory 
Damln and by Surat EMstrici; on the east by the Western 
Ghats ; on the south by Kollba District ; and on the west 
by the Arabian Sea^ 

*T'hiiia consists of a distinct strip of low land intersected 
by hilly tracts, rising to elevations ^'arying from 100 to apgoo 
feet, i/t'owards the east and north-east the country is elevated, 
covered with trees, and but scantily cultivated. Near the coast 
the land is low, andp where free from mundation, fertile* North 
of the Vaitama river, whose broad waters open a scene of 
exquisite loveliress, the shores arc flat, with long, sandy s^its 
running into muddy shallowSp while the hills also recede; so that, 
a little north of the great marsh of DihiiiiUp the general aspect 
resemble Gujaiai rather than the Konkan, while che language 
also begins to change from htarathf to GujarltL *^long the 
whole line of coast the soil is fertile, and the villages aft? 
exceedingly populousp In the north-cast the bills ate covered 
with forest, and the valleys but pati^ally cultivated; the villages 
are seldom more than scattered hamlets of huts ; and the 
popubtiryn consists mainly of unciviliEcd abortgiiml tribes,, many 
of whom still wander from place to place as they find land or 
water to suit thtif fancy. Inlands the District is well watered 
and well wooded. Except in the north-east, where much of K 
rises in large plateaux, the country is a series of fiat, low-lying 
rice tracts broken by well-marked ranges of hills^ Salt marshe 
ore an important feature of this part of the District; and in 
them the reclamation of land for cuUiv’ation is going on 
steadily though slowly. The Vaitama, rising in the Trioibak 
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Kills in N 5 sik Disldct opposite the source of the Godivari. 1% 
the only considerable riven The sacredncss of its source, so 
tieat the spring of the Godavari^ the inaportance of its vall^, 
one of the earliest trade routes between the sea and the North 
Deccan^ aud the beauty of the lower reaches of the river, 
brought to the banks of the Vaitama sotne of the first Aryan 
settlers. It is raenrioned in the MahabhSimta as one of the 
four holy strcaiivs**^The river is nav'igahle for small craft from 
Agashi to Manor, though deep and rapid in the rains. The 
UlhiSp rising in the ravines north of the Borgbit, Bows into 
the Bassein creei^ after a north-westeily course of about So 
miles. The other rivers ate of little consequence—shallow 
during the cold season, and in the hot months almost dry, 
Eicepi the Bassetn creet, which separates the island of Salseiie 
from the mainland and is navigable throughout its whole 
length, most of the inlets of the sea, though broad and deep at 
iheir mouths^ become shallow watercourses within xo miles of 
the coast. 

There are no natural lakes; but the Vehir, TulsTp and Tlnsa 
reserv'oirs, formed artificially, supply Bombay City with water. 
The Vehkr reservoir, about 15 miles from Bombay, between 
Kurla and Th^Sna, covers on area of about 1,400 acres. It is 
formed by three dams, two of which are built to keep the water 
fifom flowing over ridges on the margin of the basin that were 
lower than the top of the main dam. The quantity of the water 
supplied by the reservoir is about B,000,000 gallons a day, 
or a little more than 10 gallons per head for the population 
of Bombay, Within the w'atershi^ of the reservoir, tillage or 
the practice of any bandictaft is forbidden, and the wildness of 
the sutTOunding counti^ keeps the water free fioin the risk of 
contamination. The water U CKcellentt and hactcriologica] 
examination shows that the growth of weeds has exercised no 
appreciable efifcct upon its quality. The cost of the Vehir 
reservoir, and of laying the pipes into Bombay, was over jj 
lakhs. As apprehension was fell that the quantity of water 
drawn from the gathering ground of Vehir (1, JSo acres) might 
prove too siimll for the wants of Bombay, the neighbouring 
Tulsl reservoir was excavated at a cost of 4^ lakhs and Its 
water kept rnady to be drained into Vehir, In tS77 a new 
scheme was tindertakcn for bringing art independent main from 
TulsT to the top of Malabar Hill in Bombay, which was curried 
out at a cost of 33 lakhs. This source of supply gives an 
additional daily allowance of 6 gallons per head for the whole 
population of the city^ and provides for the higher parts of 
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Bombay which arc not reach<^ by iho Vohlr itiairL The 
Pokanm i^servob, about a nnl<^ north west of Tharia iowti, 
wa5 consiructed to supply drinkmg-waler to Tbina in r 3 So-i* 

The Vanda tank at Bhiwandi and the water works at Mutbsd 
arc important artificial reserreirs. The Tansa reservoir is 
elsewhere described. 

From the ThaJgliit to the extreme south the Western Ghits 
form an unbroken nalutal bounda^. Besides the main range 
and its western spurs, ranges of hills are found all over the 
District. Among the most considerable are those running 
through Salsette from north to souths the Daman range, in 
which is TungSr, and the range tnnning from north to south 
between the Vaitama and the Bassein creek. There are also 
several more or less isolated hillsi many of them in former 
times forts of strength and celebrity- The two most striking in 
appcaiance are Mahufi and Malak&garm. 

There are a number of islands along the sea margin of 
ThAna DistricL The largest of these is Salsette, whose 
western belt is formed of what was formerly a string of small 
iskta. Historians speak of the island of Bassein j and a 
rmrriDW creek, the SupAri Kbildi, still runs between the island 
and the mainland, crossed by the railway and the bndges at 
Bolin] and Gokhirve. In the Bassein fJlttka is the island of 
AmAla, eontaining a welFpreserved fort—Sindhudrug or the 
* ocean fortwith Musalmin remainsp Sanskrit and Marrith! 
inscriptions above the east gate, and an old Hindu temple 
inside. 

Except in alluvial valleys^ TbAna District conststs entirely of GcoIoet- 
the Deccan trap and Its associates. The special geological 
features from Basscin northwards are the traces of extensive 
denudation and partial reproduction of lancL Of the line of 
hot springs that occur along the west coasU Thlna has four 
representatives in Mihlnit VAda. Bbiwandi. and Bassein. 

Except those in Mlhlm, olm^t all are either in the bed oh or 
near, the Tansa river. 

The vegetation of the District is essentially Konkan in Botany, 
character. I'he toddy palm is very common in the coast 
taiukas, Thana has a great variety of forest trees, and among 
its fruit trees the grafted mangoes of the coast orchards reach 
a high ptch of exccllencfc. Th(^ arc of three known v^clies ! 
Af^ffens&y Pairi, and Rawaiy the fust two are believed to have 
besen brought from Goo. The garden trees of BaMiti yidd 
about ten varieties of plantains. ^Fhe District ts rich in fine 
flowering plants, such as Irnfaiuns^ Flth 
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Croiataria, SmitMia, Ery t^fha, Blumta, Sentda, and 

/pomaea. 

In the bfiginni^g oi the fourteenth century there were, 
according to Friar OdcriCp a number of * black lions ' m the 
District. Tigers and leopards are found in decreasing numbers 
in the foresUs on the slopes and in the vallcjfs of the Gh^t& 
i-fyerms^ jackals^ fttid porcupines arc common, and bison and 
are Been occasionally'. Croccjdiles arc found in the 
estuaric^^ such as the mouth of the KalySn creek, and in the 
deeper fresh^uTitfir pools^. and are numerous in the %'"cJ'dtr lake. 
The District is infest^ with snakes, both venomous and 
harmless;. 

For fully half the year the dimate is eiceedingly moists and 
the Dwtrict is generally unhealthy^ There are no great vanJi" 
dons in icmperatuTE during the dilTercnt seasons of the ycait 
the air being cooled by sea winds during the hot months and in 
the sQuih-wtst monsoon^ The mean annual leitiperature is 
83'^p ranging from 58'^ in January to 103* in April Except on 
the coasts October and November arc malarious months^ owing 
to the drying of the monsoon moisture. I'hc cold season i^ 
short and nsild* I'wo shocks of earthquake have been noted 
in the District, one in 184^ and the other in 1S77. The latter 
was preceded by a noise ^ like caiincm being trotted along the 

TOftd.^ 

The niin£iJl is heavy^ and is entirely derived from the south-west 
monsoon. Along the coast north of Bassein it avemges from 
<32 to 6g inches, and at Bas-sein S3 inches. Frequently conr 
tinuous rain causes damage to the embankments of the lields 
and the seed-beds of ricOj washing away transplanted crops, and 
otherwise doing much mischief* The Shahi^pur has the 

heaviest fall (111 inches), and the minimum is in. Urnbar- 
gaon pc/Aa (62 inches)* The minAUL over the whole [Jistrkt 
averages 93 inches. 

In the third century it,C- Asoka's edicts were engraved at 
Sop^ in this District* After Asoka» the Andhrabhrityas ruled 
the Konkoni including 'rhina. To them succeeded the Sfih 
dynasty, or Western Kshatrapaiv and a revi>^ of the former 
^^au^ya^ dominion subsequmtiy overthrown by the 
Ch^ukyas of Kaly^. ^From 8x0 tp r 36 o the District was part 
of the possessions of the Sihharos, who made their capital at 
Purl (Elcphanta), the former seat of the Mauryas in the Konkam 
The Silahitras were probably of Dtavidian origin. In their time 
(r* 1300) thu MusaLmlns overran the coast; but their suptfr 
oucy was hardly more than nominal until about 1500^ when 
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the Ahmadruigar kings establialned ihefflselveB firmly. They 
soon came into collision with the Portugntset who at this time 
appeared upon the scenOp and after a struggle established them¬ 
selves at Basst'in in 1533 and built a fort. Their acquisitions 
spread along the coast and brought them into hostiitty with 
the Ahmadnagar king who held KalySn and the inturf or, and 
the KoH chiefs of Jawhfln I’he possessions of the Ahmadnagar 
kings ptissed to the Mughals. In 1666 Sivajrsei^cd the souih- 
casE of Hiina and attacked the Portuguese in Salsctte^ and by 
1675 he was the undisputEd niicr of the interior as far as KalyiLn ^ 
but a littlE later the Mugbals regained a footingp and in 1694 
they attacked the Porluguefie. The STdfc of Jin}lra commanded 
the MusaJmau fleet; and the navaJ wars between them and the 
Marllhis often imperilled the safety of the inland of Bombay. 

Arab pirates devastated the Portuguese posse*iSioiis, and af[cr 
Aurangzeb's death Angria subdued the country from the BorghflE 
to Bbiwandi. Atoul i73r the p'jwer of both Angria and the 
SidI appears to have declined through internal dissensions^ on 
which dre Peshwi's central government came to the front By 
1 739 he had deprived the Portuguese of all their possessionsr 
including the porta of Th^ua and Bassein. The expense of 
rnsjutaining Bombay induced the Knglish to make an effort to 
obtain Salsctte by trealyp and, this failing, they took it by force 
in 1774. In 1775 RaghunSth Rao Peshwa ceded Bassein and 
its dependencies to the British, Jealousy of the Trenchi who 
had entered into negotiations with the Peshwih induced the 
Bombay Govemment to attack the MaraihJls; hut being obliged 
to oppose Haidar All in Madras^ they restored their conquest, 

Bassein and its dependencies^ on the mainland of Tti 3 na^ by 
the Treaty of Salbai, in 17S3. In 1817 the Peshwi ceded the 
northem parts of the present District in return for Brittsl^ 
support^ and, war breaking out almost imtnediftlely+ the rest 
was annexed. Since then, operations to put down the K.o]T 
robbers, which extended over severaS years* and police measures 
to punish occasional gang fobberies by the same tribe have 
been the only intetruptions to the peace of the District 

llic arehaeolegical lemains in *rhana District arc mainly Arehaeo- 
HindiL The most interesting Portuguese remains are the forts 
and churches at Basse! k and at Mandapeshvar, GHOoaANDAH^ 
and other places in SaUeite. I’he chief Mussiman remains are 
mosques, tombs, and Ttscr^'odrs at Bhiwas^di and Kalvan. 1 he 
principal Buddhist remains are caves at Kanheki, Kondivali, 
and Magatkan in SalxcLte, and at LoniLd in Bhiwandi^ the Kftn- 
hcri Caves being of special Interest, Br^manic remains include 
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□ives nt Jogeshvsn atad Mandapeshvar m Salseile; temples M 
AmbamiLlh in KalySn, Lonid in Bhiwandii and Atgaon in 
}Shah3pur; and caves at Patu Sonlla in MurMd. Other 
remajnsp either Buddhist or Br^hiinanlCt m a rock-cut temple 
at V^ashali in ShahSpur; caves or cells at Indragath in D 3 .hlLnUj 
and at Jivdiian In Bassein. 

In 1346 the population of the Distiict is said to have been 
593, xgs; in 137a it was 847^424 j in i 83 i, 903,548; in 1S91, 
904^360 ; and In 1901, 8 [1^433+ The recent enumerations 
show an apparent decrease* which is due to the transfer to 
Kolaba District of the Panvel /a/u^a between tSSi and i8gi 
and of the Karjat fa/vM before 1901. Tlie adjusted popular 
tion for the present area was in 18721 673^560] in i 83 t, 72553^5* 
in 1891, 879^580; and in 1901* 8117433, the actual decrease 
during the last decade being one per cent. The District is 
divided into nine ts/uJtaiy with area and population as follows — 
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There are sc^'cn towns—-B anora, Bassictn, BHEWA^oit 
Kalv^p Kf_i,ve-MahiMp Kurla, and Thana, the head' 
quarters—and 1,696 tillages. The density is 227 persons per 
square mile7 Salsette containing the maximiira^ 597, Marathi 
is spoken 1 ^ S 3 per cenL of the population. According to 
reli^on, Hindus form 90 per cent, of the total, Musolmiliis and 
Christians 5 per cent. each. 

The population of I'hAna consists very largely of piitnitivn 
tribes, such as the VSrlis (S^pOooX TMkurs (51 tooo), KJ-thtajis 
(22,000), and Kfithodis (13*000)^ and the more progressive 
aborigines the Agrls (84*000) and Kolls (S6*ooo). llie hrst 
four for the most part lead a wandering life in the jungle, sub- 
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sisting by itic coneeliori and sale of forest produce or raiding 
a scsonty crop by rude tnethods of cullivation- The Agrfs are 
salC'makers and cuUlvators, while ihc Kelts living on the ™st 
are sailors and fishermen. These casles and tribes are animistic, 
and worship ran-Brihimink spirits and deities, liven Parsls, 

Jews, Musaimans, and Christians make offerings to these local 
deities. E*ccpt a few who proceed to Horn bay during the dry 
season, chiefly as labourers and cartnien, the people seldom 
leave their homes in search of work. Their labour seems not 
to be in mueh demand outside the District, probably be* 
cause their fever-siricliefl constitutions prevent them from com¬ 
peting with the able-bodied labouring classes of I’oona, 
and Ratnagiri. Much of thU want of strength is due to the 
weakening climate, malarious forests, the strain and exposure 
in planting rice, and the immoderate U-W of spirituous liquors- 
Of outside labourers who come to Thina for work, the most 
important class are Deccan Kunbis (soS,^) and Mahirs 
(44,o€jo), of whom the. former ate known in the District as 
gM/is or ‘highlanders.' 'I’hey generally arrive in the begin¬ 
ning of the fair season, trooping in hundreds down the DorghSt 
and other passes. Many find employment as grass-cutters m 
Salsette, KalyJln, and Mfthlin, The chief palm-tapping caste is 
the Bhandari (14,000), common throughout the Konkan. In 
the higher ranks, the chief Brahman caste U the Konkan- 
asib {fivooo), iind I’rabhus or writers are numerous (5,000). 

Traders come from Gujarat and ilarwir, and are chiefly Vants 
(to,ooo> including Bhaiias (780), and Pirsts (s,Mo)- Agra- 
culture supports 65 pcf cent, of the total population; of the 
rest, 4 per cent, are supported by industry and a per cent, 
by general labour. Fishermen and fish^:c^er5 number 14.000. 

The cultivators are mainly Kitnbis and Agiis, 

In 1901 the Christian population comprised dot Europeans Ch^dim 
and Etitosians and 4a,000 native Christians, of whom 39,000 
were Roman Catholics. The unusually large number of irative 
Christians is a relic of Portuguese dominion. As the original 
converts were not obliged to give up caste distirKlI^^ their 
descendants have rctaintfd many of them, and a Tliina Chnstjan 
can stiL tell to what caste his family belonged before Mnver^. 

Tlie Christiatss of several villages in the Based n tSiuia cl«m 
descent from Brilhmans, Indeed, Christians of some tastes 
commonly call themselves Christian Bhan^rra, Kunbis, w 
Kolls, as the case may be; and members ofdifFffenl jastes do 
not, ss a rule, intejmaity, though the restriction tn this respect 
is irct so rigid « among Hindus. All of them ha« Portuguese 
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rumes ; and they show theif aiiachment to Ihcir faith by coiv 
irtbutmg very largely to their churches and to the support 
of their priests. All Christjan vilkges on the coast, and 4 good 
number inlanth have their churches; and where a congregatioa 
is not large enough to keep a resident priest, one priest 
t^^ro or three churches. At many of the Salsctte churches 
annual fairs or festivals arc held, to which the Christfans ftoct 
]Q great numbers. Numerous Hindus and Firsts also attend^ 
as some of the shrines have a reputation for working cures, 
which is uot confined to Christians, and obtains for them many 
heathen olTerir^s* The upper classes dress as EuropcanSp the 
lower generally wtih jacket and short drawers of coloured 
cotton^ and a red cloth cap; the women of the lower classes- 
dress like the htarAthasp and, when they appear at church* 
wear a voluminous white shawl or mantle. Their houses 
are generally tiledt and often twenstoreyed* and fret^uenily 
washed in colours outside, .\lany of these Christians are 
employed as clerks and shopmen in Bombay; but they pride 
themselves on diifering from their brethren of Goa in refus¬ 
ing to enter domesttc service. They live by cuki^Taibn* faih- 
ing* ioddy-drawirig, and every other employment open to 
sjmikr classes of Hindus. A few members of tlie best fimi- 
lies t^ter the priesthood. In Sakottc very many, and in 
Bassein a few* of iho state grants to village headmen are 
held by Christians. In religious niaitcrs the Tirana Christians 
belong to two bodies those under the jurisdiction of the Arcti- 
biiihop of Goa and those under the jurisdiction of the Vicar 
Apwtolic of Ikjmbay. The latter are a small body^ not 
numbering m-ore than 5^™^ souls. *J'heir spiritual mattersi 
are managed chiefly by members of the Society of jesus. 
Besides BAndm, where they have a church of St. Fcter and 
two native orphanages, they have churches and vicars at the 
villages of Man, KAnchavli, Gorai, Juhu* VVadoli, and Nirmfll. 
There arc nine churchea and one chapH with a resident priest 
in Bassein under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of IHman. At 
^flalyjn is a branch of the German Baptist Jircthion Mission of 
Surat, and at SanjAn is a small boarding-school heloiiging to 
another missidrip which has done good work with children of 
both sesecs. The American Methodist Episcopalian Mission 
maintains a small branch at Kasara in the ShahApur fa/uhj^ 
as also doei the Pentecostal Mission at Vasindi 
^ The main divUion of sdl is into * sweet" and * salL* ' Sweet' 
land i$ either blacic or red ; the black 15 known as iMfiy mean¬ 
ing the level rice taodSi and the red as frrdlmrkaf, that i% the 
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flat tops and slopes of ttap lulls* 1 **’^* Wong o 

classes, bTindhni and malkhandL Bdndhm lards are eitlier 
bankcid fields which can be fitsodcd, or lowdyrng fields withou 
embankments, m which water l«s during the reins. low- 
lying fields are the most producUve, as the rain-wati« 
rich deposit. Mmhandi lands aie open fields in which no anter 
eaihcts and which haw no embantmenis. In many plaets 
ilong the coast, especially in the garden lands of Ossein and 
Mihim, the black soil is lighter and more sandy than tn the 

'"TirDistrict is almost entirely only about 6 

cent, being i»am w jd^r. About one per <«nt. is owned . 

br«^/«/ 2 randipcreent.by The chief atatisucs of 
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^ Among die crops, rice holds the first place with im areu 
of 493 ^uare miles; next come ragi and t«n 
,5 Sp^lively, mostly sown in the Sh*h 5 pnr 
thuAaTanA in the Mokhida /RAa of ihc 
cultivation of rice is carried on cxienstvely in embanked fiel^. 

.Inferior cereals, oilseeds, pulses, and ra^hemp . 

the uplands and in the north of the Detect, 
occBsioiully follows sweet nee as a catchup, 
a valuable trade in forage with Bombay. 
orchards of the coast also contribute laigcly m _ 

to tbc same nmket, to which they supply excel¬ 
lent mangoes and plantains. , land reclamations, Improve. 

Two influences, sea encroachment a^ laiw r^^ - ^ 
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been submerged* Of the land reclamations^ most have been 
made in small plots; which^ after yielding crops of * salt' rice 
for some yeai^ gradually become freed from ihcir saltnes^ 
and metgc into the area of ^ sweet' rice land Most of the 
embanJemenES built to keep back the sea are believed to 
be the work of the Portuguese^ having been constructed partly 
by the Government and partly by the European settlers to 
vhom the Government granted large estates. In thiSf as 
in other respects, the Portuguese did much to improve the 
coast districls. The supply of manure is noi^ much im¬ 
proved, owing to the action of the local authorities in press.ing 
a more economical s^ystem of tree and ahnib-lopping upon the 
cultivators. Efforts have recently been made in the Mahim 
ialuAa to introduce oil engines and long channels for garden 
culthation. From the beginning of British rule, salt wastes 
have been grunted for reclamation on specially favounxble 
terms. During the decade ending 1903-4 the cultitutcus 
found it necessary to borrow only 1-3 lakhs under I he Land 
Tmprovennent and Agriculturists' Loans Acts* Of this sum, 
Rs. §9,000 WHS advanced in 1899-1900, 

Except in Mokhilda^ the east of Ylda, and ShUh^pur, little 
attention is paid to the breeding of cattle, In MokhMa care 
is taken tn the selection of bulls, which are bought from Kisik 
grwRTs, the K^nad^ cattk from the hills or the KOsik border 
being considered the best. Tlie ponies bred locally are chiefly 
undeiaized. There are no Epecial varieties of sheep or goats. 

Along tlie coast the water-supply is abundant, and the water, 
though brackish, is not unwholesome* Inland, water can be 
had for the digging, but the people are bo poor that wells are 
few and the supply of water scanty. The chief irrigation 
consists of flooding the rice lands during the rains by meam 
of the small streams that drain the neighbouring uplai^s. Jn 
the dry season some u-rigation is carried on from rivers and 
unbricked wells. About ^ square miles were imgaEed in 
1903-4, chiefly from wulls; and there were 5,057 welU and 
33 tanks used for irrigation. 

The sea fisheries of Thin* are important and very pro¬ 
ductive. The supply of fresh iish for the market of Bombay 
and of dried fish for the Deccan supports a large sa:tion of the 
population, chiefly Kolfs* The o>^er5 of Kalu in the north of 
the District bear aji excellent reputation. Of the pearls, whkh 
aiE mentioned by Pliny {a.d. jj) and by Al Idrisi (a,d. 1135), 
specimens ore still found in the Thina creeL 

Forest admlnisttatton is under the cofitrol of three divisional 
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Forest officers, assisted by three subdivistonal For«t officers. 

The forests of Tharra, which supply Bombay with a 
quimtitv of firewood, yielded a revenue of Rs, 64,7r» in 1R70- 
I, and about 3-7 latbs i" I" (903-4 

3-8 lalths. Together with those of Kanara and khindesn, Ihqr 
are the largest and moat valuable in the Presidency. About 
j,01Ssquare miles have been provisionally gaietted as 'reserved 
and i !3 square miles as ' protected * forest. The timber trade 
is chtefiy in the hands of Christians of BMsem, MusaImJIns, 
and Parsis. The District has a grtal variety of forest »«s. 

The forest products are timber, firewood, eliarcoal, bamb^ 
kSmi, nrW and other barbs, aj^ta and fr^irra/ leaves. Much 
of the forest is chiefly valuable as supplying grr^mg, the uwome 
derived from fodder and grasing in 1903-4 Iw'i'S 5 *'*?'?". , 

w Thina is destitute of worltable minerals. <'The latente whi^ Minentr, 
caps many of the highest hills, such as !*raha1 and Mlhuli, 
bears traces of iron, and where charcoal has been burnt Jumps 
of clay resembling iron slag may be found. The water in 
many springs also shows signs of iron. But iron ore is 
nowhere found in paying quantities. The on^ other mincra 
of which there are traces is sulphur, found in the hot springs 1 

Vaitabai in Bhiwandi. . . 

Next to agriculture, the making of salt is the most imp an 
industry of the District There sae 99 salt-works with an Mt- 
turn in 1903-4 of i,3®®i*^ maunds, yielding a revenue o 53 
lakhs. The salt-workers are chiefly Agtis. Thana sdt is made 
bv the solar evapomtion of sea-water. Ordinary brastwork 
and pottery are important industries. Hand-loom weaving by 
Portuguese or native Christians, who made cotj^cloth, im 
eluding the particular striped variety known S'® 
is now practically extinct, nhe Musalmins of ^na a^ 

Bhiwandi weave silk and cotton goods, but the industry sufl^^ 
from proximity to the Bombay mills. There art at . 

spinning and weaving mills, owned by public companies, with 
8r,ooo spindles and 1,7 > 5 produce i ^ 

of yam and nearly s-ooo.ooo lb. of cloth for 
foreign markets. During 1904 the ^jcrage num^r c^d^ 
workers Wft5 4,503. There is Also A borte mill whwh employs 

the cleaning of affive fibre and the manufa^re of 
be mentlomtd, while a large number of people art emp oy 

Hme-buroing and brick-makuig. always been CDOiiaerre. 

yFrom the ariiest historical om^ there ^ 
an ocean trade to the coast of Thana and cmvan traffic 
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/ihrough Ihe Ghat passes. Since ih^ establishment of railwaf 
communication with the intcrioTp the roads and tracks of the 
District have carried only local traffic^ which is still con- 
sidembleH The chief articles of C3(port are rice# salt, wood, 
lime, and dried fish. Colton doth, gmin, tohacco, coco-nuts, 
sugar, and moUsses arc the chief articles of import. The 
annual value of the sea-borne trade of the ports in 1903--4 was 1 
imports 55 lakhs, and ejtports 57 lakhs* The leading traders 
arc Konkani MusaJciaris^ Gujarati and local VSnts, and Bhltios. 
Numerous fairs are held in the DisttictL 

CcKiDiniuit- v'Along the sca-coast, and up the creeks^ soiling vessels and 
conMs font! a ready means of communication. In three 

pjad jTOwll, directions the District is crossed by railways* To the north# 
the Ime of the Bombay# B^roda, and Central India Railway 
skirts the coast for a total distance of 93 miles. East and west, 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs for 24 miles# and 
then dividing, north-east by the Thalglili to Nasik and 
south-east by the Borgh^t to Poona- main lines of road 

run easlwwdj the Agra road across the Thalghat to Kisik and 
the Poona road by wny of the BorghilL Since the establish¬ 
ment of Local funds, many new lines of roads have been r^e; 
and in 1903-4 there were 70S miles of roads in the District# 
of which 327 miles were metElkd. Of the latter, 133 miles 
of Provincial and 139 miles of Local roads are maintained by 
the Public Works departnicnt. Avenues of trees ha™ been 
planted along 337 miles. 

Ciuiewayi. During the nineteenth century^ three causeways were made 
between the islands in the neighbourhood of Bombay City, 
The first joined Sion in Bombay with Kurla in SalsetiCp the 
second joined Mihtm in Bombay with Il^ndni in Salsette# and 
the third joined Kurb in Sakette with Chembur in Trombiiy. 
The Sion causeany was l»gun in 179S and finished in iSos at 
a cost of Its. 5o#ooo. In iSa6 its breadth was doubled, and it 
was otherwise improved at a further outlay of Rs, 401OOO* The 
Sion causeway is 93s yards long and 34 feel wide. In 1^41 
Lady Jamsctjl Jljlbhoy ofTclcd Rs. 4SjOoo towards making a 
causeway between Mihlm and Bandta, llic work was begun 
in 1843, ^rtd before it ^'os finished Lady Jamsctjl moreased 
her first gift to Rs. 1,55,800. The causeway wm completed 
at a total cost of Rs. 2^04,ooo, and was opened in 1845. 
It is 3,600 feet long and 30 feet and in the centre 

ha5 a bridge of 4 arches, each 29 feet wide. The Chembur 
causeway was built about 1S46# and is 3*105 ftct long and 
from 22 to 24 feet wide. 
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*^Th!inx, lik« the rest of the Konksn, is practkalljr fw from Fsmke. 


the eflccts of diought. 'Die earliest famine of which informa- 
lidn is available took place in i6tS. In that year at Uasscin 
the fajtiinc was so severe that children were openly sold by 
their parents to Musalmftn brokers, until the practice was 
stopped by the Jesuits, The great fambe of 1790 inicrroptcd 
the progiess of Salsette, The csodus caused by Marttha raids 
in the Deccan led to scarcity in the Konkin in iSoa. Of 
seasons marked by more or loss general dearth, the chief arc, 

•^ 39 , when remissions of about 3 lakhs had to be granted, 

1848, when most of the 'salt* rice crop failed owing to high 
spring tides. In 1899 the rainfall was unfavourable and caused 
distress in some parts of the District, but the area affected was 
only one-tenth of the total. 

llte District is divided into three subdivisions, in chargje DJ^rt 
of two Assistant Collectors and one Deputy-Collector. 
comprises the fa/nJins of Bassbin, BHiwaNDi, Dahanv, rtiF. 
Kauvam, Mahisi, Mordach, Salsette, Shahapur, and Vaha, 
the petty subdivisions {ftfAat) of Umbatgaon and Mokhada 
being included in the DShanu and Vftdl «/«**#. The 
Collector is l*oliticat Agent of the Jawhar State. 

The administration of justice is under the District and Ses-a^Mtl 
sions Judge, whose jurisdiction, eatcept during the monsoon 
months, includes Koliba District He is assisted by one 
Assistant and sis Subordinate Judges. There are aliogether 
ti officers to administer criminal justice. The commonest 
offences are theft and housebTcaking. Offences under the 
Railway Act, which ate tolerably frequent, are ined W ‘he 
Assistant Collector in charge of Basscin, Dahftnu, and Salsette. 



considerable number of vfliages, chiefly in the Salsette 
te held on the ihoti tenure. The Ma/s. who are tocholdcis 
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known as The icnure is of three sorts. Firsts shi/cM 

proper, imder which the JkA^r belongs lt> Uie person by whom 
it was reckimetL The i^i/ofrit/arf are considered to have 
a proprietary right; they let out their lands at wiElp and, ac¬ 
cording to old ciislom, lev^ a maund of rice per in 

addition to the assessment for the repair of the outer embank¬ 
ments. The second cla^ of Jands are those in which 

Government either reelaimed the AAJn in the first instance^ or 
subsequently become possessed of ihens by lapse. Except 
that they pay on extro rate, which is spent in Tepairing the 
embankments, the ctiltlv^tors of these AAar^ hold their lands 
on the some condition as survey occupants, 'Hie third class 
of knds comprises those in which recSaniations were 

made by associations of cultivators on sj>ccial tcfni& arranged 
w'ith Government, Many forms of assessment were in force 
when Thsna wus ceded to the British, and continue in use in 
groujiS of villages. They can usually !>e traced to the Hindu 
chiefs who held the country before the arrival of llie Musah 
mans. BJee lands were, without measurement^ divided into 
parcels or blocks which w'ere estimated to require a certain 
amount of seed, or to yield a certain quantity of grain. The 
system has several names, dke/t, mutiijAattdSf 

inAAandi, and fifAdAafidi\ though the leading principle of 
all is the same. Th^ levy of a plough cess* a sickle ceas* or 
a pickaxe cess^ which, till the ititroductron of the revenue 
Survey^ was the form of assessment almost universal in hill and 
forest tracts, seems also to date from early Hindu times; 
and the practice of measuring paJm and other garden lands 
into Mj;Aas seems to belong to the pre-Musalman rulers. 
Finally, the Kanarese term shows that from early times 

special rules have been in force to encourage the reckimtion 
of salt wastes. During the sixteenth century the officers of the 
Ahmadnagar kingdom are said to have measured the rice land 
and reduced the state share to one-sixth, and in the uplands to 
have continued the levy of a plough cess- The husbandmen 
were treated as proprietary holders. Early in the seventeenth 
century hfaltk Ambar, the Ahmadnagar minister^ introduced 
a new system based on that of Todar ifiiL According to 
Major Jervis, Malik Am bar’s chief innovation was to make the 
settlement direct with the vilkge instead of with the hereditary 
revenue superintendents and accountants^ His next step was 
to find out the yield of the land. With this object he arranged 
the rice lands into four classes. Later in the seventeenth 
cetintry Sivajli by his minister Annitjf Pattu (i 66^-3 1 ), divided 
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the Ijinds Into iwelv* classes. The Porttiguese, in Basse in and 
Sal&ette, leased the land to /aseittleiros, or hereditary farmers 
of land, at a /w or quit-rent; but the payment by tenants to 
proprietors was regulated on the ancient system. The eighty' 
seven years (17^0—1317) of hlarflthU managument form three 
periods; thirty years during which no change was introduced; 
thirty years when fresh surveys were made, new cesses were 
levied,and revenue fsiining bci»me general; and iwenty-soven 
j’ears when revenue fanning was universal. In 177^, when 
Salsetie and Karanja were acquired by the British, the people 
Were in great misery and revenue was largely in BiTcars, In 
1793-9 a new sj'stem was introduced. All the petty taxes 
levied by the Portuguese and MarSlhis were &bolished,and the 
Government demand was fixed at one-third of the average 
produce of ail lands except sM/oiri lands, which were chained 
with one.fifih. From the cession of the Peshwl’a temtory 
in tSr; to the completion of the original surney settlement in 
i8Bd the revenue history likewise belongs to three periods; 
eighteen years (iSiy-js) in which ilia establishment of a sys¬ 
tem of village accounts was substituted for one of revenue 
farmers, and rates were revised; seventeen years (r833-5a) 
further reductions; and sirtce then, the revenue surv^. 

In 1893 it resettlement was undertaken which was completed 
in 1004 The survey found that the cultivated area had in¬ 
creased by 10.000 acres, and the settlement enhanced the total 
revenue by nearly 4 lalibs of rupees lo 14 laths. The average 
rates are: 'dry' land, $ annas (maslmum Ra a-a, minimum 
3 annas); rice land, Rs. 3-11 (maximum Rs, S-icv minimum 
Rs. 1-6): and garden lands, Rs. i^io (tnaximutn Ra- 


minimum n annas). 

The collections on account of land revenue and total revenue 
have l>cen as follows, in thousands of rupees ■ 
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* Ib irao-? ^ * 

The Dialrtct ccjntains seven muniapal towns: 

TftANA, KtmtJi. BiNDUA, Bassein, Kelvjs-Mamim Bhiwamdi. 

and Kalvait, Outside these, local affinis ate under b«fd». 

met board and nine boards. The expemhture of Ihese 

boards in 1903--* was aj lakhs, of whmh near^half *« ^ent 
on roads and buildings. The income amounted to 3 lakhs, the 


land cess being the chief item. 
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^Uec and Th€ District Superinteinlent, with the aid of one Assistant 

■*" *• Superintendent, i inspectors, and is chief consbblcs, controls 
the police of the District. There are <4 police stations. The 
force in 1504 numberiGd 610 men, working under 132 head 
Constables. Besides the District jail, called a ‘ special * jail as 
It accoinmodates long-term convicts to the number of 730, 
there are n sulisidisiy jails and one lock-up in the District, 
with accomniDdation for to} prisoners. *Fbe daily average 
IHison population in 1904 was 681, of whom 38 were females, 

Educstiao. Thtaa stands ninth among the Distiicts of the Presidency in 
the literacy of its population, of whom 5^2 [jcr cent, (9. t males 
and 1-3 females) could read and write in 1901, In jS55-tS 
there were only 17 schools in the District, attended by 1,321 
pupils. By 18E1 the number of schools had risen to 178, 
attended by 11,871 pupils, who in r89i had increased to T7,gS4. 
In tpoi the number was 13,191, but the decrease wits due to 
changes in the District area. In 1903-4 the Disinct had 
301 schools, of which 48 were private, attended by 15,843 
pupils, of whom 2,653 i^erc girls. The public in.-ttitutiona 
included 3 high, 9 middle, and 241 primaiy schools. Of the 
>53 publio institutions, one is managed hy the Educational 
de^tmen^ r86 by the local boards, 42 by municipalities, 
while 33 are ai^ and one is unaided. The total eKpenditute 
on education in 1903-4 was nearly i| lakhs, of which 54 per 
cirnL WAS deviled tx> primary education. 

In 1904 the District possessed one hospital, 14 dispensaries, 
leper home. I he 1 hJlna civil hospital was established in 
1836, imd the first dispoisary was opened at Biindm in 1851, 
These institutions contain acoomaiodation for ta6 in-patients, 
35 being in the leper home. Including 652 in-|]aticnts, the 
total number treated was i TS,oDC^ and the operations performed 
numbered 1,137.^ The expenditure on medical relief was 
Rs. 51,000, of which Rs. 16,000 was contributed by Local and 
municipal funds. A lunatic asylum at NavSpada had 310 
uimatcs in 1904, and is ovetcrowded. 

)i^^***' number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 

'™ >9. rso, representing the proportion of 23.6 per t,o*o, which 

is slightly below the average for the Presidency. Since rgoo 
vaccination has been compulsory in Bindra and Kurla towns. 

[Sir J. M. Campbeli, Bombay Gaatfeer, voL sUi (Barts i and 
ii) and vol. xir (1882).] 

DAhAnu Taiuka.—Northernmost fa/vka of Thlna District, 
Bombay, lying between tg' 49' and 20“ ai' N. and 72" 39' 
and 73*' 9' E., with an area of 644 square miles, including the 
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petty subdivision (/tfMtf) of Umbargaon. The popyktion 
in 1901 was tJ9,Si5^ compared with 1341,395 ^ i&gi. The 
densii^^ Jos persons per square mile* is slighUy below the 
District average. There are 31 ? villages but no town, Dahawu 
being tiie head-quArtcfs. Land revenue and cesses in i903“4 
nmounted to x -9 kkhs. The fa/uAn has a picturesque aspect^ 
L most of the intenor being occupied by forest^bd hills in smaH 
detached ranges of varying hcighl. Towards the coast atru 
broad dats^ hardly above sca-1cve1, and seamed by tidal creekSr 
The climate of the intenor is unhealthy, and though that of 
the coast is generally pleasant and equable, after the rains it 
becomes malarious. 

MS^bim Talnka.—Western of Thana Dbtiict^ Bom¬ 

bay, ijing between ig® ag^ and 19^ 5a" N. and 72® 39^ and 
73*^ i" E., with an area of 409 square miles. It contains one 
town, K^lv£-MakJu (population, the bead-quarters ; 

and 1S7 villages. The population in 1901 was com¬ 

pared with S5,S4i in tBgz. Thedunsityt persons per square 
mi]e< is slightly below the District average. Land revenue and 
cesser In 1903-4 amouiited to more than i -9 lakhs. A range of 
forest^lod hills divides the tdiuAa from north to south; and 
in the north-east corner are high hills with jagged peaks, of 
which Asheri is the chief. In the south-east, Fakr^ peak 
rises to z,ooo feet above sea-level. The land to the west 
of the centiaJ range is low* flat, and broken by swamps and 
tidal creeks- The climate is pleasant on the coast durir^ 
the hot season; hut during the rest of the year both the 
coast and the interior are notoriously malarious. The rain¬ 
fall (63 inches! k much below ihe District avenigc. The 
water-supply is fair. '^'The Voitarna liverp which flows through 
the fd/uJta, is navigable by native cmft of about 35 tons. 
Hot springs, simikr to those at Vftjribai in Ehiwandf, are 
found at Sativli and are supposed to flow from the same 
source. 

Vada*™-Ea5tem tJ/uAa of Thana District, Bombayi lying 
between 19* and 10"^ N+ and 73^ 56^ and 73® 30' 
with an area of 54fi square milcs» It contains 221 villages, 
VS.d3 being the headquarters. The population in 19** 
70^Sg5i compared with 7 b 3 ®S iSgi- The density, *25 per¬ 
sons per square mile* is much below the District aveioge- Land 
revenue and cesses in r903’-4 ornounicd to nearly Rs* 93,000. 
Until iS64 Voda was a petty subdUision (/ttka) of the old 
KoIvmi, the present ShihiliMir /dMa. Along the valley of 
the VaiLama rivers which, divides the from DOfth to 
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south, the land is well cultivated, And the vilkges are faiVljf 
numerous. "^Thc ri^l of the couniTj^, especially in the north¬ 
west and the east, is very hilly, and the popubtton eKtreniely 
scanty^ Inhere are three made toads^ namely the VMa-Bhi- 
wandi, the Vldfl-Shir^hAh Aud the Vida Mihim roads ; hut 
during the tAins the country tracks are iiiipassable. In the 
interior the supply of water from the VaitamAr the Dchcrja, and 
the PiiijaJ IS constant and fair. In other parts, where it is 
obtained from wells, the supply is doubtful and the quahty 
bad. The whole faMa is wooded, the forests in some parts 
stretching for miles. The chief trees are teak, m'fH and 

Mutr. Since 1901 Vida has included the petiy subdivision 
of Mokliilda, which formerly was a ^lart of Shihapur* 
MokhSda, which contfdiis 69 villages and has an area of 
359 square miles, consists of a thin strip of uridulatlng pbteaot 
lying for the most port between the JawbAr State on the weal 
and the Western Ghlts in the north and east. The rnountain 
of XJtwad (4,081 feet) is a conspicuous feature of the hilly 
portion, over the summit of which passes the boundary line 
between Th^a and Kisik Districts. 

SbilhApur TAiaka,-—Eastern fffiuka of ThAna Dislrich 
Bombay^ lying between 19* iS^ and 19*44' N. and 75*^ 10^ and 
71^ 4 ^' hi * ^'il^ an area of 610 square fuilea. It contains 197 
villages^ SliAhApur being the head-quarters- The populaticm 
in 1901 was 83,881, compared with 93,019 in 1891. It is the 
most thinly populated fd/u^ in the Districti and the density, 
138 persons per square mtle* is much bdow the Dtatricl average. 
Land revenue and cesses In 190^-4 amounted to 1-4 lakhs. 
The countryp which was formerly known as Xolvan, is for the 
most part wild, broken by hilts, and covered with large forests. 
In the south there are wide tracts of rice lands. The soil is 
mostly red and stony, and the climate unhealthy^ except in the 
mins. There are five factories for husking rice In Shah3^pu^. 

Bas^ein TSJulLa.—Western /divka of ThAna District^ Bom¬ 
bay, lying between 19* 16' and 19* 35' N. and 72* 44' and 
73* i' E*, with an area of 333 square miles* It contains one 
town, Ba^ein (populationj 10,703), the head-quarters; and 
90 villages, including Ac ash t {8,506). The population in 
1901 was 80,251, compared with 76,110 in ^891. The den- 
%\ty^ 360 persons per square mile, largely oACCeds the District 
average. I And revenue and cessra in 1903-4 amounted to 
1-3 lakhs, llie is formed of a portion of the main¬ 

land and of territory which was once the bknd of Basscin^ 
but is now no longer an island, the narrow creek which divided 
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3 t from the mamland having sitted up* With tho exception of 
two hilts, about 300 feet high, the surface of the bland 
portion is flatj with a rich soil, yielding crops of rke, plan- 
^Liin^ sugar-cancp and /dtf. On the mainland portion are the 
Tungar and Kaman hilU, both over 3^000 feel to height, the 
lost namedp Itnotro as Bassein Peak or KlmandnJg, being 
2 ,i6o feet above seadevel. On the coast the climate la gener¬ 
ally pleosanL and equable; inland the heat ia greatj and in the 
rains much fever prettlilSr 

Bhlwandl Taluka,—Central of Thlna District, 

Bombayp lying between ig® and ig* 3a' N- and 71^ 58^ 
and jf 15^ E.p with an (uea of a4g square miles. It contains 
one town, (population^ to, 354)1 the head-quarters; 

and ig6 villages. The poputatioEl in 1901 was 77,440, com¬ 
pared with 5^,4ge in 1891. The density^ 31 1 persons ptr 
square mite, exceeds the District average. The land revenue 
and tcsscs in 1903-4 amounted to a-i lafchs. The centre 
of the ii/uAa is well peopled and richl^^ tilled, but in the west 
the country is htlly. Except in the south it is surrountled by 
the hills which farm the watershed of the Kimvltdi river* which 
runs through the M/uAa from north to south. !n the westp after 
the roinsp the climate is malarious, but in the other ports it ts 
generally Eiealthy. The wTiter-supply is fairly abundant, but far 
from wholesonic. Bioe is the chi^ product 

KalySrQ T^uka.—Southern fHwAa of Thona District, 
Bombay, lying between 19® 4^ and 19^ 34'^ K. and 73^ and 
73* 34^ E., with an area of 376 square miles. It contains one 
lowii, Kalvan (population, 10,749)1 head-quarters ^ and 
334 villages. The population in rgoi was 77,087, compared 
writh 80,171 in 1891. The density is 379 persons per square 
mile, or rather more than the District average, ^nd revenue 
and cesses in t 903-4 amounted to 3-3 lakhs, Is 

triangular in form, and in Us western part a rich open plain. 
In the south and east, ranges dfhilils running parallel with the 
boundary Line throw out spurs into the heart of the ploiru 
The transport of produce is facilitated by the tidal creek of 
the UlhJs river and by the Great Indian Peninyulfl Railway. 
The Kalu river is r\avigable by boats of 10 tons for 9 miles 
above Kalyin town. There are disagreeable east winds in April 
and May j but although fever is pre^ulcnl in the cold season, 
the climate is on the whole temperate and healthy. 

Bfurb^d.-—Souih-easiem of Thilna District, Bombay, 

lying between 19*^ 7^ and 19^ 27' N- and 73^ ^3^ 73 ^ 4 ^ E., 

with an area of 350 square miles. It contains 171 villages, 
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MuTbad b^ing ihe head-quarters. The population in 1901 was 
63^569, compared with 651641 in tSgi. The densiljf, 179 
personal per squatc milei is below the District average. Land 
revenue and oes^ in 1903-4 amounted to more than 1 -3 lalchs^ 
The people ate mostly Tbakursp Rolls, and Marlthis. Moat 
of the taluh^ is very hilly and fairly wooded. The soil is poor 
and the uplands of little value, except as supplying brush 
for manure. It sufTcrs from the want of means of exporting 
its producOi but a good high road now bisects it- The wTUer 
supplied by wells is fairly good but scanty^ The cliniate ts 
oppressive, though not unhealthy; after the rains, howeverj i t 
is rnalarious. 

Salsette.—Large island forming the Balsctte W/wjtn of 
Thana District, Bombayt lying between s f 

and 73^ 47" and 75"^ 3" E., extending s6 miles from Bandra 
northwards to the Bassein inlet, and connected with Bombay 
Island by bridge and causeway. The ar^ is 346 square miles j 
and the island contains three towns, Bandra (populatson, 
33,075)* Thasa (16,01 t)t the head-quarters of the District 
and /aMa, and KftftLA (i4,R3i)i and laS i,il!agcs* including 
Vesa%*a {5*426)* The population in 1901 was 146,933, com¬ 
pared with 126,51s in 1S91. It is the most densely populated 
fd/uka in the District, with an average of 597 persons per 
square mile. Land revenue and cesses in [903-4 amounted 
to about lakhs. Along the centre of the Island, from north 
to south, runs a broad range of hills, which, after subsiding 
into the plain near Kurlai crops up again in the southernmost 
point of the island at Tromb&y. The ccmml and highest hill, 
Thina peak, is 1,530 fcfit above seadevel; and on the north 
is a detached sharp peak 1,500 feet high. Spurs from the main 
range run west towards the sea, while the low lands are much 
intersected by tidal creeks, which, especially on the north-west, 
split the sea-face of the into small islands* There are 

no large fresh-water streams ^ but the supply of water from 
wells is of Ciir quality and pretty constanL The staple crop is 
rice t and most of the uplands are reserved for grass for the 
Bombay market* The coast abounds in cocx>nut groves, and 
the palmyra palm grows plentifully in most paru. This beauti¬ 
ful island is rich in rice-ficlds, diversified by jungles* and 
studded with hills. The ruins of Portuguese churches, con¬ 
vents, and \illas attest its former importance, and its andqutlies 
at Kan HEP I still form a subject of interest- Eighteen estates, 
consisting of 53 villages, were granted in Salselte by the East 
India Company, some freehold, and others on payment of 
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renlr ancl liable l& JisscssmenL The lines of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and of the BoEnbay^ Baroda, and Central 
Endfa Railway trai^ersc the AlAfitf. Since the first outbroak of 
plague in Bombay^ a large number of villa residences have 
been built by the w^ealthier merchntlts of Bombay near the 
latter rtulway^ An additional Assistant Collector wa$ appoin ted 
in 190a to plan new roads and control building operations. 
Seixed by the Fortupese early in the sixteenth c*nttJr>% Sulsette 
should have passed to the English Cromi, together with 
Bombay Isbndp afl part of the dowry of the queen of Charles IL 
The Portuguese in r66i, howovcrp contested its transfer under 
the marriage treaty, and it waa not till more than a century 
afterwards that possession was obtained* ITie Mat^ihaa took it 
from the dedintng Portuguese in 1759. The Etiglj^ captured 
it from the Martthis in r>eceniherj 1^74, and it was formaUy 
annexed to the East India Compan/s dominiofia in 178a fay 
the Treaty of S^bai. 

Ag^sfaL—Port in the Bassein of Thona District# 

Bombay, sktiatod in 19* 18" K. and jz^ 47' E., 10 mil^ noith 
of Bosscln and miles wsl by a metalled road from Virlr on 
the Bombay, Barodit ^tnd Central India Railway* Population 
(rgoi), 8^506. Tlio town exmlains a school with *17 pupils 
In the early part of the sixteenth century Agashi was a place 
of some importanco, with a cansiderahlc timber and ship¬ 
building trade* It was twice sacked by the Porhaguesc^in 
1550 and agnin in 1551- In 1550 as many as 300 GujarSt 
vessels are said to have been taken 1 and in 154^ PorlU"- 
guesc captured a ship on the stocks at Ag^shi in which they 
aftcrw'ards made several voyages to Europe* * 4 gilshi carries on 
a trade with Bombay^ worth about Rs. 4,000 annually, in 
plantains, its dried plantains being the best in the District, 
There Is a Portuguese school here, and a liJge temple of 
BhaA^Ixhankar, buik in 1691, The bathing-pkee elo^ to the 
temple has the reputation of efTecting the ctinc of akin diseases. 

AmarnSltb (or Ambaiiiith, literally * Lord of the Skies,' a 
name of Siva),—Village in the Kalytn/^njtsof Thiita Distria 
Bombay! situated in 19* and 73® 10^ E, about a mile 

west of Ambamiih station on the Great Indian Penimtila 
Railway, and jS miles from Bombay, Poputation (1901:), 485- 
'The old lemplfs, situated in a prettj' valley- less th^n a 
mile east of the rilLoge, is intcicsting as a specimen of ancient 
Hindu architecture An inscription found in it b dated Saka 
981 (a^ o. rodo). It was probably erected by MamvanirSj^ the 
son of Chittarajideva, a Mih^andaleswaro, or fetidaiory king 
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^ the Konkan, under ihe Chilwkyaa of Kalyln in the Dect^ 
The temple itself faces the west, but the ma^rdapa or att/ara/a, 
the entrance hall. Has doors to the north and south. Each of 
the three doors has a porchj approached bj- four or five steps, 
and supported by four ntsifiy sqtiarc piihiTS, two of them 
attached to the wnlL The tnuftdafia h 2Z feel g inches square. 
The roof of the hall is supported by four elaborately carved 
colnions. In their details no two of them are exactly alike; 
but^ like the plllats in the cave-temples of Ajanta, they hive been 
wrought in paira^ the pair no^t the shrine being if possible the 
richer, Tho gaMara or shrine^ which is also square, measures 
1 j feet S inches each w-ay. It appears to have been stripped of 
its omamentationp and now contains only the renmins of a 
small /inguffi sunk in the Ooor, The outside of the building is 
beautiful ly carved. The prinqipaJ sculptures are a three-headed 
figure with a female on his knee, probably intended to represent 
Mahildco and Pirvatr j and on the south-east side of the 
KlU. The sculpture, both on the pillars of the ball and round 
the outside, sho^^-s a skill not surpassed by any temple in the 
Presidency. A fair is held here on the Sivariiri in Milgha 
(FebruaTy-Marcb). 

[For a more detailed account, sec /f$d£an voi, iii. 

p, 316 JT,; and Gaztff^^rj voL sv, pp. a-S.] 

B^dra {Vladra ).-—Town in the Sal- 
sette ofThfina DistHct« ^mbay, situated in 19* 3' N, 

and 7 a* 50^ E., on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Roiiway, at the southern extremity of Salsette island, at the 
point where that island is connected with the Island of Bombay 
by a causeway and arched stone bridge, 9 miles north of 
Bombay City* Population Ja,o75, including 1T+35S 

Hindus^ 3,1^9 Musalmans, 1,307 F^rsls, and 6,117 ChmtlansL 
With a few exceplionsT^ the Christkns are descended from local 
converts made by the Portuguese during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. There are numerous Rorrmn Catholic 
churches in Salsette, many of which were dcstToyed by the 
hCac^thAs after conquering the island in 1738, The huildiogs 
of spiedal intcr-est are the English Church and the Chapel of 
Our Lady of the Mount. Blndra was constituted a municipality 
in 1876. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 
1901 averaged Rs. j t.ooo. In 190J-4 the income fli'as a lakh^ 
derived chiefly from water-rate (Ra. 32*000) and house and land 
tax (Rs. 1^,000). In the munidpal limits are included Blndm 
hilk 150 feel in height, with a flat, wooded crest, Blndca lown^ 
and the villages of Naupado, Kh^Lr, Pill, V^oda^ Chunbal, 
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KjitwadE, MUft Shell!, Rljan, and r«nda. The local indusirie* 
are the tapping of palm-tree* and fishing. The Bombay muni¬ 
cipal slftUghter-housc is altuated at the north end of the oausc' 
way. Since the opening of railway communication, Blndra has 
become a favourite place of resort for the citizens of Bombay. 
It pcesesses an orphanage and a convent known as St. Joseph’s, 
The town contains a dispensary, a high school, a middle schwl 
for girls with 6oj pupils, and two middle schools for boys with 
57S pupils. There are also five vernacular schools, four for 
boys with 167 pupils and one for girls with 119, I’ublic con¬ 
veyances ply bclw'ceii the station and BSndni and PSii hills, 
where the European and Pat*! residents chiefly live. 

Basseln Town {Vasai, that is, 'The Settlement 
quarters of the iSfuha of the same name in Thina District, 
Bombay, situated in 19* 7 ** about 5 tniles 

from the Bassein Road station of the Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India Railway, and *8 miles north of Homhay.^ Popu¬ 
lation (1901), ttnyoa. The town was ccmsiitiited a municipality 
in T864, the income in 1903-4 being Rs. 17,000, In that year 
the iQt.il value of the seaborne trade of Bassein was 13 lakhs, 
of which 5 lakhs represented imports and 8 lakhs esports. T^c 
town HTOntains a dispensary, a Sub-Judge’s court, an English 
middle school with 53 pupils, eight vernacular schools for boys 
with 39S pupils, :iu<J for girls with 71 pupils. 

Basscln early aliracted the notice of the I’oriu^ese, as the 
river or strait sepamlmg the island from the mainlMd was a 
conv'enient rendezvous for shipping. In 1334 Bassein with the 
land in its neighbourhood was ceded to them by Eabtdur Shah, 
king of Gojarii, and two years later the fort was built- For 
more Ilian two centuries Bassein remained in the hands of the 
Portuguese, and during this time it rose to such prosperity that 
it came to be called the Court of the North, and its nobles were 
proverbial for their wealth and magnificence With plenliltil 
supplies of both tintber and stone Bassein was adorned with 
many noble buildings, including a cathedral, five convents; 
thirteen churches, and an asylum for orphans. Hie dwellings 
of the Hidalgos, or aristocracy, who alone were allowed to live 
within the city walls, are described (1675) as stately buildmgs. 
two storeys high, graced with covTSfed balwnies and large 
windows. Towards the end of the seventetmih century ^e.n 
sufieted severely from outlireaks of the plague, sn ^ , 

in rfios onc-third of the population was swept away. Notwith- 
standing the decay of Portuguese power in the seventeenth 
century, Bassein, as late as lywp '^ould seem to hare retained 
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much of Its prosperity. In that year the population was returned 
at 6 o,49Qj the revenue a few yeari later (17^^) at as much 
m 4^ laihs (Xer. 914, ta^). But the wealth of one city was 
unable to sto^y the ad^tmee of the Mai^ihi powen In 17^9 
Chfmniljr Appa, a d^tinguished Marathu general, at ttic head 
of a pow‘erful army, appeared before Bassein. After a siege of 
three months, tondtictcd on both aides witb the greatest skill 
and courage, the g;irrisQn was forced to capitulate, and the 
town and district of Basscb passed into the hnrids of the 
Peahwa, Under the Marathi Bassein becanie the chief place 
in, tlieir tcrrilories between the Binkot rivet arni ; but 

they did not long ketrp possession of the city. In 17^0^ after 
a siege of tw elve days, Bassdn was captured by a British army 
under the command of General Goddard. By the Treaty of 
Sllbai it was restored to the jSfarath^; and in iSiS, on 

the overthrow of the last th e Peshwasp it was resumed by the 
English and incorporated with Thana District. Here was con¬ 
cluded, in iBo 2, the treaty by which the Peshw£ ^ced to 
maintain a British subsidiary force, thus virtually dissolving the 
Man^thfl coofedciacy 

Of Old Bassinn, the walls and minparts remain in a state of 
good preservation. Within the enciqflurc, the ruins of the 
caihcdraJf of the l>Dinin]C3ii convent, of the J esuit Church of 
St. Paul, and of St. .Anthony’s Church,, built as estrly as 15371 
can still be identified^ 

[Dr. Da Cunha^ Basifin 1^76).] 

Bbiwandi Town.— Head-quarters of the t^Mia of the 
same name in I'hana District, Bombayp situated in jg^ iS' K* 
73 * 3' ^ P ag north-east of Bombay . Populadon 
(1901), 10,354. Tesgether with the ne%hbourin£ village of 
Nj^Ampur^ Bhfwandi forms a municipality^ ccmstituEed in iSdSt 
with an inconite (1903-4) of Rs^ 20^700. It is supplied with 
water by means of an aqueduct constructed by the Inhabitants 
with the aid of a Government contribution. The population 
and mercantile importance of this place ore on the incitaise. 
The cts ief industries are weaving and rioe^leaning, and the 
principal articles of trade are rice^ dried fish, cloth, gmss, and 
wood. The largest steam rice-busking mill in the Presidency 
is situated here. The town contains a Sub-Judge's court, 
a dispensary, and four vernacular schools for boja with 444 
pupils, and two for gtrts with 146. 

BorivlL— Village in the Salsette /dAultf of Thina District* 
Bombay* situated in 19* 14' N* and 7a® 51' E., on the Bombay* 
BarocU, and Ccntml Ii^dia Eailway, about 22 miles nofdi of 
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Bombay• Population ([901)1 |S*. Bori^li is a converiicnt 
oentw for visiting soveral places of interest. The KA>'HEat 
Caves lie up ibe Tulsl valley about five miles to the cast. 

At MantkpestivM, called Monpcaiei or Monpager by tho I'or- 
wguese, about 2 miles tiorih of Borivit, ate situated a notable 
white Portuguese watch-tower, and a set of Brahmanic caves, 
over a thousand years old, one of the latter being specially 
interesting from having been used as a Caihotic chapel. On 
the top of the Toch in which the oves are cut stands a large 
and higb-roofed Portuguese cathediaJ, lately repaired, and exten¬ 
sive ruined buildings belonging to a college and monastery. 
In a mango orchard, at Eksar, in rich wooded country about a 
quaf ter of a mile south of Mandapesbvar and a mile notth-wrtt 
of Borivli, are some great blocks of stone about to feet high by 
4 feel broad, '^'hcy are memorial stones richly carved with 
belts of small figures, the record of sea- and land-fights pro¬ 
bably of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. About half a mile 
to the east of Borivli station, dose to the border lands of 
Foinsor and the deserted village of Mtlgathan, are some 
Buddhist rock-cut cisterns and some half-underground Buddhist 
caves. A few hundred yards to the sast lie some Buddhist 
tombs and the remain of a Buddhist monasSeiyt probub y □ 
the fifth or sixth century. At Akurli, about a miles to the 
smitb^t, in rugged bush-land, rises a large mound of black 
trap, on the lop of which are some quaint rough c^mgs and 
Pali letters, perhaps two thousand yeart old. Two miles 
(aither south, in thickly wooded uplands, is the great Jocesh- 
VAHJ cave, a Btflh manic work probably of the seventh wntury. 
The railway can be pined at Goreg^n station, which is about 

4 miles north-west of the Jogeshvari cave, 

^ Dahanti Town.-Scaport in the of the sanie name 

in Thana District, Bombay, situated 1 ti ig 38 m 

I miles from Dihanu Road station on the Bombay, Ba^a, 
and Central India Railway and 78 miles from l^mbay. opu- 
latlon (loot), 4,573- ‘^ihinuka is named in the cavu-inscn[> 

is mentioned in their annals « celebrated for ns 
Ncssa Senhora des Augustas, which had m^y 

There is a small fort on the north bunk of the DJlMnu nv® ^ 
cret^ VA large quantity of wood passes through this port from 

TsavtaSi. 6 np fver. 

a Sub-Judge's court, and Wo schools for boys with 358 PiP'« 

in the Bhiwandi faluia of Thana District, 
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Uombay, situated in 19'' i f N. and 73* 7' E., about 9 miles 
north of Bhiu^df town* Population (1901)1 737. Du^ad is 
perhaps Ptolemy’s Dunga, It is famous for the defeat of the 
Martthite by Colonel Hartley in ijSo. On December S, 
hearing that the MarAttils Intended to throw troops in to Bas- 
sein, then invested by Genera] Goddard^ Cotonel HartleyT with 
A force of about 1^000 effective men, marched from Tir?ALi 
near KalyAn, 15 miles north-west, to Du^. On the roth the 
^iarAtha general JiSmehandra Ganeshp with 20^000 horse and 
foot, thrice attacked the Bombay division in front at'sd rear. 
On each occasion he was repulsed u it h little loss to the British, 
though two of the slain, Lieutenants Drew' and CoopcTp w^cre 
ofEcers. Nest day (December rt) the attack was ren,ewcd, 
the well-served Maratha artillery^ causing the BritLih a loss of 
100 men, of whom two^ Lieutenants Cowan and Piersonp were 
officers. During the night Colonel Hanley strengthened with 
a breastwork and guns two knolls which covered hfs flanks. 
Next morning the MardthSs advanced in front and rear against 
the nght knoll, Rilrnchandina leading a storming party of Arab 
foot and 1,000 Infantry under Noronha, a Portuguese officer* 
A thick morning fog heli>ed the attacking force to come close 
to the picket. Then the mist suddenly cleared and the guns 
did surprutng esecutbn. Ramchandra died fighting gallantly, 
Noronha was wounded, and the hlarathfls, dispirited by the 
loss of iheir leaders, retired in haste and with great loss* The 
Urge tomb wiihout InscriptEon in the tillage of Akloli* $ miles 
to the north, was probably raised in honour of the four British 
officers w'ho fell. On the Gumtara hill close by are the renaaizis 
of an old fort and water cisterns^ 

£k&ar«—'Alienated village of 701 acres in theSalsette /a/tiJk^ 
of Thana District^ Bombay, sriuated in 19® 13' N. and 72° 59' E., 
about a mile north-west of Bqrivli station on the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway. Population (1901), 1,906. 
In a mango orchard,, on the w‘est bariik of a fine pond^ is a row 
of six slabs of trap, four of them about 10 feet high by 3 broad^ 
the fifth about 3 feet high by 3 broad* and the sixth about 
4 feet high by j broad. All, except one which i$ broken, 
have their tops carved into funereal ums, with heavy cars and 
hanging bows of ribbon, and Boating ffgun^ above bringing 
chaplets and wTeaths* The laces of the stabs are richly cut 
b from two to eight level bells of carving, the figures in bold 
relief chiEeUed with much skill. They are Hindu j^SIiydi or 
meniorifll stones, and seem to have been set up in front of 
a temple which stood on the top of the pond hank, a site 
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aftcnmids occupied by a Portuguese granary. Each stone 
records the prowess of some warrior etibcf by land or sea. 

[For a full description of these stones, which possess features 
of unusual interest, see Gntilttr, voL xiv, pp, 57-9 ] 

Ghodbandar (supposed to be the Jlifipoltiira of Ptolemy).— 
Port in the Salsette tdluko of Th.lni District, Bombay, 
situated in 19® 17' N- 7’' 54' E-» Knssein 

creek, 10 mtles north-west of Thina. Population (i9®i)p 54®- 
The customs division called after Ghodbandat comprises five 
ports; namely, Rai Utan, Manor!, Bindra, \c5lva, and Ghod* 
bandar. The total trade of these five ports In 1903-4 
7li lakhs, of which aj lakhs represents imports and s\ laJths 
exports, the last cotiislsting of rice, stone, lime, sand, coco nuts, 
salt, fuh, and firewood. The imports are hardware, cloth, 
groceries, rice^ oil, molasses, butter, tobacccs gunny-bags, sart- 
hemp, and timber. Under the Portuguese, Ghodbandar stood 
a siege by the Marlthil SivajI, who appeared before it in 
jfi it w6is captured by the Marlihls, and the Portuguese 
garrison put to the sword. Fryer (ifijs) 
bondeh A resthouse on the shore has ecoonatnodation fur 50 
travellers. *rhere arc some Portuguese architectural remains. 
The traders in Ghodbandar are Agrls, Rolls, Muhammadans, 
and Christians, and most of them trade on borrowed capital, 

JogeshvarJ.—Cave in the Salsctle /aMa of Thina District, 
Bombay, situated in 19* 13' N. and 75° 59' south¬ 

east of Goregaou station, on the Bombay, Barodo, and Ccrtnal 
India Railway. It is the third largest of the great iVrihraanical 
caves of India, the others being StlS's Bath at Ellora and the 
Great Cave at Elephanta. Its length is 340 and breadth 
loo feet This cave-temple, which dates from the seventh 
ccnturyi contains lock-cut passages, an immense central hall 

supported by pilkrs, porticoes, and subsidiaiy courts, 

[Du Perron [i7fio)p Avtsta^ vol. i, pp. cccIxkxioii- 
eecjtcj Hunter (i 7 S 4 )t Arthatoiogia, vol, vii, pp- 195-9 i 
{1K06), JivHstuftons of tht Bombay Uferary Sontfy, vol 1, 
pp. 44-7; Bombay Gttse/Mf, vol. *iv, pp. ii^a,]. 

KalySln Town.—Head-quarter* of the td/ubaj» the same 
name in Thlna District, Bombay, situated in 19*’ 14' ff- and 
73° to' E., at the junction of the 'north-east and south-east 
lines of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 33 mile u ^rth- 
cast of Bombay. Population (1901), 1 o, 7 49- Kalyiii hw be^ 
a munkipnlity since 1855- The municipal iaeome during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs, 19,000. In i^3-4 c 
income was Rs. 16,579. It has a considerable nce^huskmg 
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fcnkdc^ carried on by Muhammadans and some Mar^ihls. 
This industi)' gives occupaden to about 750 persons^ half of 
whom are women. There is also a trade in tobaccOj, dried 
lasb^ bricks, tiles, and myrabolams. The streets and bnes in 
the town are metalled, and kept in clean conditton- A ferry 
plies across the UlMs river to Kone on the opposite hank* 
The town has a vegetable muiket built by the municipality» 
It is supplied with water from the Shenala lake about a quarter 
of a mile to the east. 

The name of Ralyin appears in andent imcriptions, which 
^have been attributed to the first, second, fifth, or sixth century 
AxD. According to the Pinfi/us, KalyAn rose to importance 
about the end of the second cealuiyp Cosmas Indicoplciistes^ 
in the sisth centuiy, mentions it as one of tlse five chief marts 
of Western India, the s^t of a powerful king, with a tmde in 
brassp black^wood logs, and articles of clothing. Early in the 
founeenih century the Muhammadans found Kal^-in the 
capital of a district, and gave it the name of Islamabad. It 
Was taken by the Portuguese in 1536. They did not garrison 
the town, but, retu tiling In 15 70^ burnt the suburbs and carried 
oJf much booty. From this time It seems to have formed part 
of the Ahmadnagar kingdom. In 1648 Sivajl’s general Ab^jl 
Sondeo, surprised KalySn and took the governor prisoner. 
The Muhammadans recovered the town In 1660, but again 
lost it in 1662, In tfiya SivaJI granted the English leave to 
establish a factory. The ^larftth^ in r 7 &o having cut olf their 
supplied Kalyln was seized by the British, and has since 
remained in their possession. Objects of interest are the 
Shenatt tank, said to liave been busk in 1505 ; the tomb of 
^fotabur Khin, minister of Shah Jahin, who was sent in 
disgrace to KalyJin when Aurangreb usurped his father's 
throne; and seven mosques, of which the graceful Kill Masjid 
is the most noteworthy* The town contains a Sub-Judge^s 
court, a disfKinsary, an English sthooL with 87 pupils, seven 
vernacular schools for boys with 35 S pupils, and one for girls 
with 96. There are also a kbiaiy^, a small priming press, and 
a rice'husking milL 

Kaxrheri Caves.—Caves in Thlna FHstrict, Bombay, situated 
in 19° N. and 73“ 59' E., in a wild picturesque vrdlcy 
in the heart of the island of Salsette, about fi miles from 
Tbina. They may be reached from the Bhindup station of 
the Great Indiart F^nsula Bailway, or from the Borivli 
station of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. 
The name Kanhagirl, perhaps a Prakrit comiptioo of the 
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Sanskrit Krishnugiri or * Krishna’^ KHI/ seems to show that 
the fsme and bohness of KJlithen date from bcfcfHi the rise 
of BuddhisDi. From the stmpfe style of some of them, and 
an inscription in the cavea at Nlsit, it is presumed that they 
date from too B^c- to a.d. Jot Additions both of fresh caves 
and of new omamenUf in dd caves seem to have been made 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries A. i>. The cai^ consist 
of numerous dwellings and some fiaitj'ai or relic shrinca fn 
all, there are upwards of a hundred excav’ationa Except the 
tAaiijai and the peculiarly planned cave known as the Darbilr 
cave, they have alone sleeping benches running round the 
walls, There are some fifty-four inscriptions, which have been 
partly deciphered, telnting the names of the bnilders. The 
cathedral or large iAaifya cave is the most important of the 
group- In front of it were once two or three relic mounds, 
of which the largest was bnilt of stone and brick and was from 
13 to J 6 feet high. The Darbar cave or ' place of assembly ’ 
is the next largest, and is distinguished by two long low seats 
or benches running down the whole length of the centre. 

[For a full description, of the Kinhcri caves, see 
GawHtfr, vol. xiv, pp. 

Kelve-Wahlm.—Head quarters of the M.lhUii tai«ia o\ 
Thflna District, Bombay, situated in 19' 3 ^’ 7**44' E., 

about s miles west of Pilghai station on the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway, and 56 miles north of Bombay. 
Population {1901), S.699* The village of Kelve. whose name 
is thus joined with Mahlm, lies on the oppoaiUe side of a creek 
about Ji miles to the south. The coast U very rocky nair 
the harbour, and a reef stretches for a miles from tlie shw- 
A small island fort Iks opposite the village of Kelve. bar 
tbs two creeks which form the harbours of Mahim and Kelve 
are two small forts, formir^ linlis in the chain built by- the 
Portuguese along the coast of the tdhia. The town is to 
a large extent occupied by gardens, and has a lair trade in 
planiains, sugar cane, ginger, and betel-leaf. Delhi Musalmlns 
hod possession of Mabim in 1350; Gujarit govemOfS suc¬ 
ceeded ; in 153* the Portuguese occupied it; and m 161s it 
was bravely held against the Mughals. The of a 

Portuguese nobleman has been unearthed and its slab placed 
in the CoUector's garden at Thina. Kdve Mflhim has been 
a munidpd town since 1861. During the decade ending 190* 
the income averaged Rs. S.cwo. In i 9 <» 3-'4 the income «« 
Rs. 7 ,joo. Kdve village was included in the Mlhlm mum- 
diJolity in 1890. The town cotuaim a drspensary, 
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six sch^b for boys with 356 pupils and one for girls with 
51 pupiU. 

Kiirla^—Tow^n iti the Sdsette fa/vJ^ of Th^m Dbtnct, 
Bomli^y^ situated in 19” 4^ K. and 72° 53' E.^ on the eastern 
extiemrty or Salsette island, at the point where it Is eonnected 
with the Island of Bombiiy by the Sion c&uscway. It is also 
a station on the Great Indian PeninotiLa Railway. The town 
has two cotton mill;^ of which the Swadeshi Mill, owned 
by a P^T hrmp is one of the largest m Indiax PopulatioTi 
(]90iX oonnpred with 9,715 m 1S91* The large 

increase is partly due to the exodus of people from Bombay 
during the plague. Many have now made Kiirla their per¬ 
manent residenoe. The municipality was established in tSyg. 
During the decade ending 1901 the income averaged Rs. 35,ooO h 
In 190*5*4 the income was Rs, 55,000. ‘'rhe town contains 
six sehooLsj attended by 339 pupib (including 56 girls), and 
a dispensary^ 

Magftthan.—Village in the Salsette fJfuka of Thlna District, 
Bombay, half a mile cast of Borivll station on the Bombay, 
Earoda, and Central India Railway, and 23 miles from Bombay, 
Population {1901X 59 ®- It is noted for the M^gAthan or 
Poinsar Buddhist Cftve% including a chapel cave on the south 
and a monastery cave on the north* I'hc latter, which is now 
roofless. Included a oentral hall, about 35 feet square and 
S feet high, and two aisles on the east and w^est, with two plain 
pHiarg and two pi lasters, ihtf aisles being 35 feet long and d feet 
deep. In the back wall are two plain cells about 5 feet square 
and 5 feet h^h. The only cam'ng is a mark like a crescent 
or a pair of sharp horns on the north pilaster of the cast 
veranda. Through the wall of the monastery cave a passage 
leads Into the chapel cave. The rock* which has worn into 
a rough surface like pudding-stone^ has lost most of its caning. 
Enough remains to i^ow that the work is late, perhaps of the 
sixth or seventh century. The image of Buddha tjui hardly 
be traced, hut it seems to have been seated. On the wall are 
the remains of some figures, one being a seated Buddha. I’he 
pillars of the chapel veranda are cushLoned-capIiallcd lik e titose 
of Elephanta, but are probably older. To the south are other 
plain cav)^. To the east is a rock-cut cistern. On the west 
bank of a double pond, about 300 j^ards north of the cistern, 
are two gld MusalmOn tombstones, rather finely carved^ with 
hanging chains. About 300 yards to the east^ on a low mound 
covered with gross, AaranJa bushes, and brab palms, are two 
Buddhist da^l>as^ They are of dressed tmp, about s feet 
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3 uicKes square al the foot, and rise, with moulding and flat 
bands, in a tone about 3 feet 4 inches Itmg, about 6 feet round 
at the middle, and 5 feet near the top. On the top arc traces 
of a broken /et. ITierc are numcious other remains of 
interest. 

[See Bombay GoM/ietr, vol* itiv, pp. Ji 6 - 3 .] 

Malanggarb J/aAfflf).—Hill fortr™ in the Kalyiii 

fi/ulm of Tbitna District, Bwnbay, situated in 19” 7' 
j3® 13' E., ro miles south of KalySn town. It is known also 
as the Cathedral Rock. Like most of the Thana bill forts, 
Malanggarh rises in a succession of bare stony slopes, broken 
by walls of rock and belts of level woodland. It is most 
easily reached from Kalyin across a rough roadless tract of 
about 3 miles, ending in a climb of a perpendicular height 
of about 700 feet. Connected with the base of the hill is 
a forestcovered table-land, upon which is the tomb of the 
Biwa Malang, At the time of Captain Dickioson-s surrey in 
1818, there were a few dwellings for the prrison here, of which 
the ruined sites alone remain. From ibis table-land the as^nt 
to the lower fort is very steep, and upwards of joo foct high. 
The latter part is by an almost perpendicular rock-hewn stair¬ 
case. at the top of which is a strong gateway covered by two 
outstanding towers, enabling even the smallest garrison to 
make the place impregnable. From the lower to the u;^r 
fort there is a perpendicular ascent of aoo feet by means of 
a narrow flight of rock-hewn steps, on the fic* of a precipice 
so steep as to make the ascent at all limts most difficult and 
dangerous. The upper fort, a space of ioo yards long by 
aboufc 70 brtiadK is nothirig more than the top, js it were;, of 
the third hill. It has no fortifications, but there are tmc» 
of an enclosure and of the walls of an old buiWmg. The 
water-supply is from a range of five dstem!!, and a cop[Kr pi^ 
is used to carry water to the lower fort. A yearly Dur, held 
here in Febniaiy, is attended by both Hindus and Muham- 

"IfiSal TOlagc (or ‘The Stainless’^-Village Jn the 
Bassein tafuAa of ThAna Disltict, Bombay, situated m 19 H N. 
and 72“ 47' E-, 6 miles Bassein t^ Population 

{1501). 243. It is one of the most sacred places in the 
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Christuins, and a few Paris, The piinripal artides sold are 
brass and copper ?es5e1s, dry pbtiE;dnS| sweetmeau^ clothf and 
catde- There are eight temples at Nirmalf all btillc about 
1750 by Shonkarjl Keshav^ Sar-s^i>aMar of Bossein, A yearly 
grunt of Rs. 454 is sanctioned by Government towards the 
maintenance of a ETlhinan almshouse and 

Rs. 4S towards a Boitligi alm&hpiLBe. The Portuguese pulled 
down the old temples and destroyed the The atones 

which they built into Christian churches were probably taken 
from these old temples. On the capture of Bassein by the 
MarAthAa (17^9) Nirmol was punhed, prints of the feet of 
Sri DattAtraya took the place of the Irngiim^ and a reservoir 
WB5 builL There is a church dedicated to Santa Cruz, which 
was rebuilt by the parishioner in 1^56^ At a cost of about 
Ks» :?4YOQOr In front of a house in the Tillage, about 500 yards 
north of the chief temple, is a long dressed stone with some 
letters which seem part of a Sanskrit inscription of the seventh 
century, 

Said&ii-—Vilbige in the DAhAtni td/uAa of Thlna District^ 
Bombay^ situated in 11^ N. and 73* 51^ E,, with a suhan 
on the Boinbay, Barodo, and Central India Kaiiway, Sonjan 
was in former times a tnidnig town of considerable importance, 
and according to tradition was founded by one Raja Gaddhe 
Singh. It covered so large an area that it earned the name 
of Navteri Nagorit the ciiy which measured 9 by 13. 
Although some authorities suppose that the Sanjan in which 
PArsI refugees from I'crsia settled about 730 was a town 
of that name in Cutch^ there are better grounds for believing 
that it was Sonjan in ThAna District, which is mentioned 
under the name of Homiainaii in three SilahAra land grants 
of the terntb and eleventh centuries* By the Arab geographers 
of the same period the town is repeatedly spoken of^ under 
the name of Sindanp as one of the chief ports of Western 
ij^lndio. In 915 It was described as a great city with a jArua 
Masjidu and as famous for the export of a ftne cmeraldi known 
as the Mecca emerald owing to its having been brought from 
Arabia. A1 Idrfsi speaks of it in the twelfth century as peopled 
With industrious and very intelligent InhabLiants, largCj rich, 
and warlike, and enjoying a great export and import trade: 
and it doubtless maintained its wealth and importnuce till the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, when it was attacked and 
after a herce resistance stormed by Alof Khon, general of All- 
iid^ln RhiljL Its PoieI citizens were killed, enslaved, or 
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driven to the hiUa, and most of those who escaped settled at 
Natgoh about four miles away, which is still one of the largest 
ParsI villages on the coasL From that date little is heard of 
Sanjan until 1534, when it was captured by the Portuguese. 
Pymrd de Laval and Sir T, Herbert both mention it during 
the early years of the seventeenth cent ury as subject to Portugal; 
and the latter writer terms the place St, John (Lc. Sanjaii) de 
Vacas, which is identical with the St. John or St John’s Peak 
known to English navigators of that period, Sanjan had by 
this time lost much of its former importance, and yielded 
through its customs house a revenue of only £*3 (6so pardaos). 

It was guarded by a fort built in 1613 by the Portuguese and 
described by a writer of that nation irv 1634 as a round fort 
with six bastions, enclosing a very handsome well and two 
ponds, some houses, an arsenal, and a church. iTie population 
of the fort then consisted of a oommaJidant and twenty soldiers, 
a clerk, an inspector, a priest, and forty-two families of Portu¬ 
guese and native Christians. The garrison were accustoined 
to add to their pay by cultivation. Dr. Hovd, the Polish 
savant, visited the town in 1787. 

Sanjan at the present day contains the remains of several 
large ponds and lakes, which are filled with silt and are utilized 
for cultivation. Bricks of an antique type lie scattered over 
the surrounding fields and form the walls of most of the ruined 
buildings. Apart from these, the antiquities of Sanjan consist 
of some carved slabs, the remains of a Parsf * tower of silence 
(1300-1500), the ruins of the Portuguese fort rnnHiiioncd above, 
and two inscribed slabs, one hearing Hindu characters and 
dated 143s, and the other KttSc charac^ of eight centuries 
ago. The latter was probably erected originally over the grave 
of one of the Arab merchants whose descendants, the Navaits, 
still form a separate class in the coast towns of Thina District. 
Sanjan also contains two European graves of unknown dale. 

So^o (5ij/ii/e).—Village in the Mlhlm of ThSna 

District, Bombay, situated in 19” 34^ 7** S® E., on the 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, S miles south¬ 
east of Mihim town. Population (1901), 769, The fact that 
Abul Fida (1310) mentions a Seforeh in India and a Sefamh^ 
in Africa fls ports of interHCommunication seems to show that 
Sofile was the Konkati terminus of the trade with the African 
coast that probably reached back to prehistoric times. 

Sopara.—Ancient town in the Bassem ta/ufa oi Th3na 
District, Bombay, situated in 19* 15' N- and 7 a 48 E., about 
34 miles north-west of Bassein Road and about the same dis- 
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tance soutli-west of Vinlr on tbe Bombay^ Baroda, and Central 
India Railway. Popiilatioii (1901), 436. Sop^ra is said lo 
^ hav<^Wn the capital of the Konkan from 500 B.c. to a.d. i^oo. 
It Is still a rich country lown^ with a crowded weekly market. 
Under the name of Shurparaka^ it appears in the Mahlbharata 
as a v^ry holy place, where the five P^dava brotbers rested 
On their way to Prabhils^ According to Buddhist writers, 
Gautama Buddhst, in one of his former births, was Bodhisattva 
of SopinL This old Indian fame gives support to the 
suggestion that SopOra is Solqmon^s Ophir. Jain writers make 
frequent mcnrion of Sopira, Unckr the names SopSraka, 
Soplraya, and Sboq>ATaga, it Is mcdlioned tn old inscriptions, 
about the first or second century B.C. author of the 

E^i/^/us in the third century A.D. mentions Quppam between 
Broach and Kaly&n as a local mart on the coast, * 

T£lr&pur-ChijiehaiiL — Port and group of two villages in 
the Mahlm and Diihami of Thtlna District, Bombay, 

situated in 19^ 52'' N. and 72** 41'' E+ The village of Chinchaiu 
lies on the north hank and Tilripar on the south bank of the 
Chinchani-TArilpur creek, 15 miles north of Mlhlm. Popula¬ 
tion ( r gor); 7,051, largely consisting of Plrsl and VfinJ money 
lenders. Chinchani is a very old tow^, the Chechijna of 
a N%lk cave inscription of the first century. In the ParsI 
quarter of Tirlpur there is a fire^ternple built about 18 to 
by a well known P 5 rsl contractor, Vikayjl ^iehrjL Tirapur 
is a seaport^ The value of trade in 1903-4 was [5-}; lakhs ^ 
namely, impCKrts 6 bkhs and eirpoits 9I lakhs. The imports 
consist chielly of rice, salt, sugar, kerosene, and iron ; and the 
exports, of rice, unaaJted fish, and firewootL The villages con¬ 
tain a dispensaiy, and an English middle school with 29 pupils. 

Thalgh&t (or K^ragh^tX—Pass in the Western Gh^ts, on 
the boundary of Thina and K^sik Districts, Bombay, situated 
in 19* 43' N* and 73° 30' E., 65 miles north-east-by-north of 
Bombay City. The ThaJgliit is, for purposes of trade, one 
of the most important in ihc mnge of the Western GKlts^ and 
as an engineering feat is rivalled only by the BorghAt farther 
j$outh« It is traversed by two lines of communication, road 
and rail. The road is the main line between Bombay and 
Agra. It still conveys a large traffic coastwards in grain, and 
eastwards in salt and sundries. The lollwiLy is the north-eastern 
branch of the Great Indian Peninsula line* The sufnrail of 
the railway incline is 1,91s feet ubo^'e the level of the sea; the 
maximum gradient is 1 in 37 ; and the extreme cun'ature is 17 
chains radius. 
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Th&na Town."—Hcfid-^jiiarleifs of ThSna District, Bombay, 
and also of tbe Salsctte tafuku, siluaied in 19* is' N, and 
7j' 59' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 11 tniles 
north east of Bombay City, populaiion C1901), 16,0* i ■ Tham 
is prettily situated on the vrest shore of the Salselle creek, in 
wooded country. The fort, the Portuguese cathedral, a few 
rarved and inscribed stones, and several reBerroiTS. ^ now 
*^e only signs that Thana was once an important city. At 
the close of the thirtccnlh century the ferttinea of Thana scent 
to have been at their highest, It was the capital of a great 
Itingdom, with sn independent ruler. It was celebrated for 
producing tattythi, a kind of striped cotton cloth, which is still 
known as Thana cloth. In igiS Thana was conquered by 
Mubarak Khiljl, and a Muhammadan governor was placed 
in charge* A few years Inter four Christian tuissionadcs were 
murdered here by the new rulers. In 1519, terrified by the 
defeat of the Cambay fleet and the burning of the Bassein 
coast, 'the lord of the great city of Thana’ became tributary 
to the Portuguese, This submission did not save him in the 
war that followed. The city was ibri« pillaged, twice by the 
Portuguese and once by the Gujaratis. It was then, under 
the treaty of December, 153,3. Portuguese. 

Under Portuguese rule Thlna entered on a fresh term of pros- 
periiy. In 1739, with the loss of Bassein, the Portuguese 
power iti 'fhana came to an end. In 1771 the English, urged 
by the news that a fleet had left Portugal to recover Salsette 
and Basseitu determined to gain possession of Thina. NegoUa- 
lions for Its cession faiUug,a force was dispatched to capture it- 
On December aS, i J74, ihe •‘'“tt ^as stormed, and the greater 
part of the garrison put to the sword. 

ThSna has been a municipal town since 1863, with an 
average income during the decade endmg 190* of Rs. 37 t«o. 
In 1003-4 the income was Ri^ The only pubhe works 

of importance are the Pofcama water works which supply the 
town, Thana being less than art hour’s journey from ^ttibay, 
many Government officials and business nien now reside thc^ 
visiting Bombay drily. The town contains the usual public 
offices, a Suthjudgc’s court, a civil hospiul, and a dispensary. 
The chief Portuguese building is the fort, now u^ as a ^iL 
It was built ir, 1737 - Besides the civil hospital and a drs^ 
pensary, there is an asylum for lunatics m NatipJ^, abou 
^i!e front the rrilway station. The 
insritutions arc the Bairttmjt Jlilbhoy High opened 

in 1880. an English school for guls, and an Engbsb middle 
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school foT boys. The number of pupils al these in 1903-4 
wia iS 3 . fbr and 69 respectively. The town also contmna 
four Tcmacular schools for boys with 503 pupils* ard iwo for 
girls with 185. 

Trouibay Port in the Salsette talaka ol 

Thitm District, Bombay, situated in rg* i' N. and 72° s 7 E * 
about 3 miles north-east of Bombay City. Population 
2,t7i. Troinbay is a hamkt with a few huts, port and sea- 
customs offices, a salt Store, and a ruined Portuguese church, 
with a well-preserved vaulted chapel 3 a feet long, feet 
high, and *a feet wide. The value of the trade in 1903-4 
was returned at 71^ lahhs: namely, imports lakhs and 
exports 31 lakhs. The imports are chiefly rattle, gunny-bags, 
grass, and teak, and the exports rice, salt, firewood, and grass. 
The village contains a leper home. 

Tungdr, —Hill in the Easscin ta/nia of TMna Diairict, 
Bombay, situated in (9" 26' N, and 72* 55' E., about gj miles 
from Bosseiii Road, on the Bombay, Baroda, ai^ Central 
India Railway, to the summit, which is 2,200 feet high. Tike 
most Kontan hills, Tirnglr is trap, rapped by a layer of iron 
day or laterite from 200 to 300 feet deep. The sides are 
clothed with forest. Its comparatively light rainfall and its 
openness to the sea make TungSi a very desirable site for 
a sanitarium. The bill is inhabited by Rolls and \irlis. 

Vfljribai (or Vajreshvori, 'The Lady of the Thunderbolt’). 
—Sacred spot in the Bhiwandi of t hftna District, 

Bombay, situated in 19* tg' N. and 73“ s' E., 12 miles ^rth 
of Bhiwandi. near the bed of the Tansa river, in the village 
of Vadavli. It is famous for its hot springs, which form one 
group in a lino tliat appears here and there along 4 miles 
of the river's course. The rock is a common reddish trap, 
pierced by occasional dikes of hard black basalt. The water 
does not nearly approach the boiling point; it is tasteless, and 
the strong sulphurous smell, which pervades the neighbourhood 
of the spring, is due less to the water than to the bubbles of 
gas which rise through it. According to tradition the hot 
water is the blcasd of a demon, or rajktAm, slain by the goddess 
Vajrltbai, who became inramate in this neighbourhood to clear 
It of demons and giants. The people of the pUee know little 
about V'ajcabai; and her chTonicle, or Jn^r^ is kept at the 
village of Gunj, some 6 miles to the north. Her temple is 
a handsome building, well placed at the top of a flight of steps, 
on a spur of the Gumlara range. A large fair, attended by 
about 5,000 persons of all castes, is held here in Chaitm, 
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(April)p at which hu^c quantities of sweetmeats, fmi4 groinp 
cloth, fish, wood, cattle, and ornaments me sold- There are 
other hot springs in the ncighbotirhoodr at Akbli ojid Ganesh' 
puH. The fonner are close to a temple of Rameshvar. In 
1J&4 they were much Used both by natives and Europeans, 
and Forbes described them as a small cistern with water at 
a temperature of laa^. Except tJiat It wanted the small 
clement of iron* the wmer tasted LLke that at Bath in England- 
VesAva*—Town in the SoJsette of Thana District, 

Bombay^ situated in 19^^ K. and 51^ £, Fopuhtion^ 
(1901), 5,436. Close to it is the island of Madh, containing 
an old fort rebuilt by the MaiAth^. Yesiva is a place o| 
some commcrcml importance, it$ chief imports being gmin, ^ 
Tice^ teak, firewood, and coal-dust, valued at about i-t lakhs 
annually, and its expoarts lime and uncured fish, valued at nearly 
4^ lakhs annually. During the last seven years several houses 
have been erected by native merchants of Bombay at Vesiva, 
which is now connected by a good road with the railway stations 
of Andheri and Santa Cruz. The town contains a bo)'s' school 
with i& pupils. 
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CENTRAL DIVISION 

Central Division.—This Division lies between i6" 4®' 
and i' N. and -jf 15^ Mid 76* composes 

the Dislricl^ of AliMAl>NAOAR| KmanoeisHp KaBIKp POOMAp 
Satara, and Sholafuil. It entCTids from the Satpuf^s m 
the north to the Bhtma in the sooih eftit, and has an area of 
sqinue mhea and a population of 5i944i447> 

The total population Lncieased by iS per tent, dunng the 
twenty years previous to 1891, but in the next decade there 
was a deertfase of 4 per cent-, due to plague and raining The 
density is 159 persons per square mil^ being slightly higher 
than the average of the British EHstnets in the Presidency. 
Classified according to ndifiion, Hindus form 9a per cent, 
of the total, and Muhammadans 6 per cent., while other 
religions include Jains, 43 j * 3^ ChristianSp 4,2&^ Paiab, 

and Animista^ 

Thfi following table shows the area, popuLilion, and land 
Tcvenue and ceases of &ch District comprised in the 
Dlvisian:— 
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Excepting Khindesh, which lies mainly in the Tipd valley, 
all the Districts form part of the great Deccan plain. The 
Division contains 75 towns and 8,819 villages. The largest 
towns are Poona (1^3,320 with cantonments), Ahmadnagait 
Biisi (24,342)^ Dhuu* (24,726), JSTisiK (31,490), 
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PANnHAHi-UR (33,405 !, Satara ( 26,0*2), and Sholapus- 
(7S,z 63), The chief places of commercial irnjmtance arc 
Poona, which is the head-quarters of the CoinmissioflCT, and 
Shoiapur. Nflsilt and I'andha^ur are famou-i for religious 
gatheringsw Sitlra was the capita! of lire Mniathl Rajia from 
the time of Sivajl's successor till the Peshwas. Karli near 
Poona has cave*iemples of arclraeolc^ca! interest, Junnar in 
I'oona District was once famous as the ^pital of the e^ly 
dynnsties of KsHutrapaSi iind has many intcs^esiing icitiains. 
Poona is also the rainy season h^ad-(lua^ters of the Govern- 
jnent of Bombay, and contains a Collie of Science, the only 
one in the Fresidency. 

Under the supenision of the Comiiiissioiver of the Central 
Division are the following Political Agencies i— 
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Ahmadnagar Diatrict*— District in the Central Di™ion ^d- 
of the Bombay Presidency, lying between arvd 19“ 59' 

N. and 73“ 37^ and 75° 41^ E,, with an area of hill 

miles. To the north west and north lies NSsih District j on 
the north-east the lirte of the Godavari river separates Ahmad- 
nagar from the Dominions of the NixUin j on the estrenfie east, 
from the point where the boundary leaves the Godivari to thu 
extteiijc northern point of Shollpur District, it touches the 
Ni£am’'s DominionSp a part of the frontier being marked by 
the Sina river j on the south-east and south w*est lie the Dis- 
tricts of Sholapur and Poonap the limit towiirds SholStpur be^ 
marked by no natural boundary, but to the south-west the line 
of the Bhlma, and its tributary the Ghod. separate Ahmadnagar 
from Poona; and farther north the DUtrtCt stretches westward, 
till its lands and those of Thana meet on the slopes of the 
Western Ghats. Erapt in the cast* where the Dominions 
of the Ni^Sm run inwards to within 10 miles of Abmadnagar 
city, the District is oorupftct and unbroken by the temtorSea of 
Native States, or outlying portions of other British Districts. 

The prindiml geogntphical feature of the District is the 
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chain of the We^Lem GMtSf \7hicb extends along a con- 
siderable pcwtion of the wcslem boundary^ throwing out many 
spurs and ridges towards the t^L Three of these spurs con¬ 
tinue to run eastwards into the heart of the Dismetp the sullen's 
between them forming the beds of the Prawnra and Mula rivers. 
From the right bank of the Mali the land stretches in hills 
And elevated plateaux to the Ghod nver^ the south-western 
boundary of the District. Except near the centre of the 
eastern boundary, where the hills rise to a considerable heightp 
the surface of the District eastn'ordsp beyond the neighbour 
hood of the GhAts^ becomes gmdually less broken. The 
highest pealcs In the DUtdet are in the north-west: the hiU 
of KaLShati, believed to attain a height of 5,437 feci above 
the sea - and the hfnratkl forts o-f Patta and HAitisctiANOsj^- 
CAitH. Farther south, about rft miles wirst of Ahtnadnagor dty^ 
the hill of P^rncr rises about 500 feet above the surrounding 
table-land and 5pi4o feel above isea-leveh 'fhe chief river 
of the District is the GooAVAurp which for about 40 mites 
forms the boundary on the north and north-cast. The atreams 
of the Pravara and Mull, liowing eastwards from the Western 
Ghats along two parallel valleys^ unite^ and after a joint course 
of about 19 miles fall into the Godivari in the extreme north¬ 
east of the District About 35 miles below the junction of the 
Pravarop the Godlvan receives on its right bank the Dhora, 
which rises Lei the high land in the and runs a northerly 
course of about 35 mile& The southern ports are drained 
by two main nvers, the Slna and the Ghod^ both tributaries of 
the Of ihcoe, the Slna, rising in the highlands to the 

right of the Mulil^ Hows in a straight course towards the south- 
isast. The Ghod, rising in the Western GhOis and flowing 
to the south-east, separates the Districts of Ahmadnagar and 
Poona. The Ehtma itself, with a winding course of about 35 
miles, forms the southum boundary of the DUtrict. Besides 
the main rivers, there are several tributary streams and water* 
courses^ many of which In ordinary oeasom continue to flow 
throughout the year. 

No detailed geologica! survey of the rHstn'et ejtistt From 
some observations of Mr. Elanford^Sp published in in 
the Aojft* qf fAi Sttnffy qf India, it is known that 

Ahmad nagar consists principally of horizontal beds of basalt 
belonging to the Deccan trap series* The valley of the 
GfKllvari in the ndghbourhcK^ of Paithan is occupied by 
pliocene or pleistocene gravels, shales, and clays, containing 
bones of extinct mammalLi. 
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The District, partiailarly the Altota possesses a varied Boianr- 

florar the Konkan forest type being prevalent on the rainy 
€hjlU, and the less numerous Deccan types appearing on the 
plains and hills to the eastward. The banyan, /rafhfntkf 
Htffff and mango grow on most roadsides; and, among '^'ild 
flowers, C^n/Nii^tSy Ca//d™, Ifid/UTiSf 

Cr£tfa/arta, and Ltucai are common. 

Pcnicgrunates and melons of good quality are grown in the 
District. 

Tigers an: seldom found, but leopards arc not unedrumon. 

Wolves are occasionally met with. In the open country 
antelope are nio nacrous. Among game^birds* partridge, quail, 
and sand-grouse are noticeable. There are a few duck and 
snipe. Hares ore common. 

I’he dimate is on the whole genkL The cold season from CHnuitCi 
November to February is dry and indgorating. A hot dry 
wind from the north-ensi then sets tn, lasting from March to nlofalt. 
the middle of May* when sultry oppressive weather succeeds, 
till, with the bre^ of the south'W'ost monsoon about the 
middle of June, the dimste again becomes temperate and 
continues agreeable tilt the close of the rains in either early or 
late October The temperature varies from 45* in January to 
106“ in May, the average being 75* During the twenty years 
ending 1903, the annual rainfall at Ahmadnagar av-eraged 
33 inches. The heaviest rainfall, namely 26 inches, occurs 
in the jamkhed and Sltevgaon taluka^^ and the lightest, tS to 
19 inches, in Sangaraner, Karjat, Shrtgonda^ and Kopargaon. 

Frost has occasionally been registered in the District during 
the last thirty years, and severe hailstorms are not unkivown. 

The early history of Ahmadnagar centres in Paitiran in the Ilisttwy. 
NjVlm^s territory on the left bank of the GodAvari^ The 
country whiS held from about 55* JST ^7 estem 

CbAlukyas of Sadamt. It then passed into the hands of the 
RAshtmkatoSf who retained it till 973. They were followed by 
the Western ChsHukyasi of KnlyAni (till 1156), the Kalachuris 
{7187), and the Dcogiri Yidavas, who were displaced by the 
MusalmAns in 1294^ but the power of the Deogiri Vldavas 
was not crushed till 131S* In 134^ l^ere was widespread d^- 
ordeTh The governors appointed from Delhi were replaced in 
that year by the Bahmani Sulilns of the Deccan, who held 
their court at DaulatAbM and then at Gulbarga and Bldar. 

About T4go the govemoc in charge of the country revolted 
and suixreeded in establishing hiriiself as an independent ruler. 

He founded the Mizatn Shflhi dynasty, and built the city and 
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fort of Ahmddnagar on the field of his victoiy. In the six¬ 
teenth Cfintnr)' the kingdon^ exEended over the Konkan as far 
as Kal^'Sn, but progress on cither side was cheeked by the 
FfirGki d^rnasty in KhJLndesh and the Hij^puj kings^ whose 
doTninrons aljiiiost surtounded it The history of the State is 
in fact the history of the local wars in which it engaged to 
extend its rule or to maintain its existence* until it was subdued 
by the Mughds m i6oo| it Again beeainc independent under 
Malik Ambari and enjoyed a gleam of prosperity until it wns 
finally subverted by Shah JahSn in 1635^ Maratha inroads 
commenced in the reign of Aurang^bj who died here, and on 
the decay of Mughal p>oweT the fort was surrendered to the 
Mar^tbLls in 1759, The Peshwa granted it to Sindhia in 13-97* 
and in i8oj it capitulated to the British under Wellesley. It 
w-AS restored at the peace ; but in 18 ly, ofier the fall of the 
Peshwi, the District finally became Biitish. The NirAm ceded 
[07 villager In i 3 Sj and Sindhfa ran villages in T 36 r, which 
were added lo the District. In recent years Ahmadnagar 
received the first batch of Boer prisonens sent to India during 
the South African War^ About 500 arrived in Ahmadnagar 
in April, igotp and were confined in the fort till the close of 
the war. 

The District possesses some c&ve^temples* and numerous 
HemAdpanti remains dating from the twelfth century. The 
BrAhaumical Dhokeshwar caves in PArner are ascribed to the 
middle of the sixth century* and the caves and temple of 
HA^iscHANoiUGaftH to the HemAdpanti era- A few hfusal- 
roln buildings^ now reduced to ruins, are to be found in 
Ahmaonacar City, A beautiful little mosque known as the 
Damri Masjid stands to the north of the fort* HemiLdpanti 
temples* built of stone pieced together without mortar* and 
Mcribed by the people to the Gauli Raj, which are found at 
SurToonua, PedgaoUj Harischandragarh, Akold, J^khed^ 
Kassin, TelangsiT and many other placet appear to have been 
huili in the days of the Yfldaias of Lteogiri. The Lakshml 
Narayan temple at Pedgoon is profusely decorated* and ita 
outer walls are richly embellished with sculptured figuris. It 
belongs to the thirteenth century. There arc numerous forts 
of histotfe interest in the District At Manjursamba, 3 miles 
nt>rth of Ahmadnagar^ a fort crowning the Dongargaon hill is 
said to have been the hivourite haunt of VJJmlki, the author 
of the Ramiyana. and reputed founder of the MahSdea Koifs* 
The forts of Palia and Hanschandragarh have already been 
mentioned.. At the end of the Pravara valley* i5 miles west 
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of Akob, is the fort of Ratingarh, the lock-licwn gales of 
trhicK command a magninceni view over the Konlum. The 
forts mie supplied with water by cisterns cut in the rock of the 
hills on which they sund. Temples of inipomnce are found 

at Bidlitet oEd Miri. 

The number of towis and villages in the DistHci is *,349- 
The popubCton Jit the last four enumerations was: 

777 . 151 , {iSSi) 750 , 011 , { 1 S 91 ) 3 S&, 75 St U 90 i) 837 , 695 * 

The decline dunng the last decide was due to The famine of 
1896^1900. The distribution in 1901 was as follows 
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The chief towns are AhJiTadnacaRp the District head- 
quftj-ters, Sakgajiineh, Fathahdi, VAMBORt, and KirAnoA. 

The avemge density of population is 117 persons per square 
mile; but the Kai^ai the most thinly populated owing 

to the large extent of rocky and unculiivable land, has a 
density of only 63 persons per square mile. MadKthI is spoken 
by 90 per cent, of the total population.^ Some of the Bhll 
tribes in the hills speak a dialKt of MarilthT. Of the popula¬ 
tion in 1901, 90 per cent, were Hindus, 5 per cent. Musal- 
m^ns, :z per cent. Christians^ and 16,354 Jains. 

The majority of the population are Maritbas (337,0m Canoi md 
Mar^thJs and 17,000 MarlthR Kunbish who arc generally 
cultivalors nnH artificers^ ani-h ^ ^ darker in complexion 
than the Bahmans, Besides the low or depressed castes— 
Mahar( 65 ,oMX (»ti™). Dhangar (4o,oooX wmJ Chamir 
(15,000)—there are many wandering tribes of which the 
chief are called Vanjlii (32,000), Kaikidi, and Kolhlti. Of 
hid tribes^ besides the Bhlls (14,000)1 the ThSkurs (7,000) and 
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Kathodis (lag) may be meniion.^; ibey form b. distmct race, 
gcncmlly met with in ihc wilder tracts in the of the 
District, The members of these inbes are still fond of an 
unsettled life, and ha^'e to be carefully watched to prevent 
their resuming their predalory habits. Others of numcHcal 
importance are Br^motis, mostly DesbSstht (33,000), Kotis 
(30*000), and Midis or gardeners (36*000). VVllh the exception 
of a few boKi^ who engage in trade and are well-tcKlo* the 
Musalmilns are in poor circumstance^ being for the most part 
sunk in debL They arc chiefly Shaikhs (99*000), 'I’hc ^fuham- 
madan priest or Mnlli, besides attending the mosque, kills the 
sheep and goats ofleted by the Hindos as sacrifices to their 
gods. So thoroughly has this Btrange custom been incor- 
potaled vrith the village community, that Marathjs generally 
decline to eat the flesh of a sheep or goat unless its throat has 
been cut by a Mull! or other competent Musalman. Since the 
District came under British management* there has been a 
large immigration of Mltrwaris. These men come by the route 
of Indore and KhJndcsh, and are almost entirely engaged in 
money-lending and trading in cloth and grain, Agnculture 
Supports 60 per Cent, of the population, white industry and 
commerce support rS and i percent respectively. 

In tgor there were 20,000 native Christian^, of whom 7,c3oo 
were Anglicans* 4,000 Roman GuholECS, S,ooo belonged to 
minor deiiommations;, and i^ooo were unspecified. They 
belong to the American Mar^thf Mission, the Society for the 
Fropagadon of the Gospeb and the Roman Catholic Minion. 
The American Mission commenced work in tSji, and was 
followed by the S.P.G, in At present the Ahmadnagar 

missiorrs have three churches and numerous schools. The 
American Mission maintains a carpet factory and two experi¬ 
mental weaving institutions, and the hands trained by this 
mission are employed in a factory mainuiincd by the Indian 
Mission Aid Society. 

llie chief soils are id/i (black), (ted), and taraJ 

(grey), inehidfng j^iidAon (while). Towards the ntHth and 
easi the soil is, as a rule, a rich black loam, while in the hilly 
port towards the west it is frequently light and sandy. By 
reason of this variation in soil, it is Said that a cultivator 
with to acres of land In the north of the District is better off 
than one with a holding twice as large in the south. Though 
a single pair of bullocks cannot till enough land to support a 
family, many cultivator, have only one pair, and manage to 
get their fields ploughed by borrowing and lending bullocks to 
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one another. Garden lands are manured ; but^ os a. ruLe-f for 
ordinary * dry crops ' ncith.tng k done to enrich the soil. Culti¬ 
vators are emplojed in ploughing in March, April, and May; 
ill sowing the early AAarf /crops in July; and in barvesting the 
early crops from November to Febmaiy, 

The Dbtriet h almost entirely ry^hx^arf, only about i j per Chief ari\ 
Cent, of the total area being held as mam or The chief 

Statistics of duhh'atian in ipo^-4 are shown below, in square aad priaci 
milesP*^ 
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llic staple food'grains grown are jmirar (r,o64 square miles) 
and ^Jra (1,556). The excess of over /mifilr is due to 
abnormal seasons during the last few yeara Usually the area 
under the former is smaller. Wheal (509) and gram (123) are 
grown in the vicinity of the Godavari and Ehima rivers. In 
the Akola where the soils are suited to the cultivatian 

of coarser cereals^ vari and rdgi are culti^ted The pulses 
are far (105)1 JkulM (115)^ In the east, 

cotton (3^5} is cultivated, and hemp or san (40) in some of 
the superior soils near the Godavari. SaiHower covers 170 
square and sesamurn and linseed 57arKi 50 square miles 
tospeetivdy. Among other products,, sugar-cane to a small 
eKtenti tobacco^ /Ja, and vegetables of mar^y kinds are raised 
in irrigated lands. 

Cottori was first Introduced by a Hindu merchant of x4hmad- letprovc. 
nagar in 1830. It prospered and is now largely grown in the 
cast. The ryots have availed themseUies extensively of the 
I-and Improvement Ixians Act, and more than 39 lakhs was pnwtkv* 
advanced during the ten years ending r904i including 25 lakhs 
under the Agriculturists^ Ivoons Act. Of this sum, 8 lakhs w^as 
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advATiCiiKi during ibe famine of i80-7, and Jj-j lalfhs daiing 
tbc four years ending 

t atile, The introdxiedon of tongas or pony carrages during the last 

ponirt, kt. iiijfiy yteors has interfered with the breed of fine^ cream-whiter 
straight-homed £fufrnm bullocks formotiy used for riding or 
drawing carts. Efforts are being made by Government to 
revive the famous breed of BhImthadL horses, which was 
allowed to degenerate after the establishment of British 
supremacy in 1803 and was largely drawn upon during the 
AfghJUi \Var. Fourteen horse sinllEonSp as wx-ll as hve pony 
stallions, are Btationed in the district In charge of the Army 
Remount department} and an annual horse show ts held at 
Ahmadnagar, when prices are given for good young stock and 
brood mares. [>hangats keep a class of specially good ponies^ 
which are known as DhangarfL Goats are numerous, and 
shcepj though fewer in number, are kept by all except the 
richer and higher clusses, 

Imgaiioi]. Irrigation from wells and water channels is common* Of 
the total cultivated area^ g& square mileSp or 2 per cenL, were 
irrigated in 1903-4. Government canals supplied S iwjuare 
miles^ wells 84^ and other sources 6 square miles. Tlie Govern¬ 
ment works include the BhAtodJ lake and the Ojhar and I^kh 
canals. The DhiStodi lake was constructed by Sallbal KhJln, 
the mtnister of Murtaza Nizim Shah I (1565-88), and was 
restored by Government in It is to miles from Ahmad- 

nagflr and supplies 719 acres of land, the estimated area which 
it could irrigate in a good year being 1,500 acres. Wlien full 
it has an area of 315 acres, with an a^'ailable Capacity of 
154 millions of cubic feet. The Ojhar canal, with head works 
in Sangamner, is 37 miles long, irripting an area of about 
7,400 acrefr. It was commenced as a relief measure in 1B69 
and completed in 1879. The lAkh canalp with bead-works in 
the Rihuri is 23 mile* long and supplies iSti acres* It 

was completed In 1873-4, Both the canals draw their supply 
from the Pmvam river. The capital outlay up to 1903-4 on 
the T^kK, Ojhar, and Bh^todi worL^ eitceeded to bkhSi 
There are two irrigation works for which only revenue accounts 
are kept Nearly 30,000 wells are used for irrigation, chiefly 
to Water small patches of garden crops, 

Fdititf, The area of forest land in Abmadnagar is 849 square miles, 
of which 458 square miles are under the control of the Forest 
department. Nearly 40 per cent, of the forest area is in the 
Akola and Sangatnner The total revenue i$ about 

Rs. a-5,-Doo. The commonest tree Ln the plains is the 
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njm, tw^s^ Jtaratt/f saunJad, and Amfr ate aUo found. 

Hill forest belong to three classes: the lower slopes^ the 
cenLntl teak regiort, and the evergreen western forests. The 
lower slopes are bore and yellow, broken only by rw4 ArAk^ 
and other scrubs The oeniral region possesses teaJt of excellent 
quality. It is treated as ooppicei the demand being chiefly for 
poles and rafters. Under the teaki dMvdd^ Ma/V, and some 
other kinds of underwood art encoitraged^ The characteristic 
trees of the western forests arc anjanfjam^tilf dfA^da^ aifTj and 
Jkffrtfand. 

Limestone is found in abundance throughout the Districi; MitkenL. 
and also trap suitable for building purpose. A variety of 
compact blue basalt is worked near Ahmadnagar. Veins of 
quartz and chalcedony, agate and crystals occur in the Shrl- 
gonda /d/uAa^ and stones resembling camelian are procurable 
in the rocky plain which lies westward of Ahmadnagar. 

The chief iodustries fire the weaving of sans or women^s Aeu ud 
robes and inferior turbans^ and the manufacture of copper and 
brass pots. Weaving is said to have been introduced into the 
District soon after the founding of the city of Abmaduagar 
(1494) by a member of the Bh^gria family, a man of con^ 
siderable means and a w^ver by caste. Of late years the 
Industry has somewhat declined- This change seems due to 
the competition of European and machinfrmade good& The 
yam consumed in the looms comes chiefly from Bombayi 
being either imported from Europe or spun in the Bombay 
mills, Ahmadnagar sdris have a high reputation ; and dealers 
still journey from neighbouring Districts and from the NizUm's 
Dominions to purchase them. Many of the weavers are 
entirely in the hands of money-lenders, who advance the raw 
materi^ sxid take possession of the article when made tip. An 
ordinary worker will earn w'hen at his loom about Rs^ 5 a month. 

The weavers, as a classy are said to be addicted to the use 
of intoxicating liquors. In iBao this craft was almost entirely 
confined to members of the weaver caste, SSH or Kosha But 
many classes^ such as JJrilhmans, Kunbis, Roitg^fS, and 
M^l$, now engage in the work. Among hand industries 
formerly of importance are the manulactures of paper and 
carpets. Country pjiper has been supplanted by cheaper 
articles brought from China and Europe, and Ahmadnagar 
carpets have ceased to be manufactured except in a recently 
established factory. There are five eottofi-pressing factories, 
of which three arc working and employ about 200 persons^ 

In former days a considerable trade between Upper India Ccmimccr. 
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And the 5^-board pasi^ed through this District. The carriers 
were A class of Vanj^rns called LaminSp owners of ho^Us of 
bullocks. But since the o[>etimg of the two lines of the Great 
Indian Peninsuta Railw-ay, the course of traffic hsis changed. 
Trade is carried on almost entirely by means of permanent 
mcirkcts. From all parts of the District millet and gram are 
exported to Poona and Bombay. The imports consist chiefly 
of English piece-goods, tin^sheets^ metals^ groceries salt, yam, 
and silk. Except three or four meramtilo houses in Ahmad- 
nagar dty, there are no large banking establishments in the 
Distriert. The business of money-lending is chiefly in the 
hands of M3rw3iri Bani4s^ most of them Jams by religion, who 
are said to have followed the Muhammadan armies at the end 
of the fifteenth century, "^Tbey did not, however, oommence to 
settle in the Dislttct in large numbers tintil the accession of 
the British in the first quarter of the last century. Since then 
they have almost supplanted the indigenous money-ienderE, 
the Deccan Brahmans^ 

CciBininii- The Dhond-ManmUd State Railway, connecting the south- 
eastern and nonJi-easterti branches of the Great Indian 

aailmds, Peniosub Railway at the stations named, runs for a distance 
of miles (very nearly Its entire length) through this 

District, passing through Ahmadnagar city. Some cotton 
traffic has been diverted by the construction of the Nizam's 
I lydettbfld-Godavan Volley Railway from ManmAd to Hyder¬ 
abad, The District is well supplied with roads, the chief 
leading from Ahmadnagar to Poona, Dhond, MaJegaon, and 
Paithan, while good roads also run to Akola, Jimkhed, and 
Shevgaon. Of a total length of 758 miles of road wtthLn its 
limits, 398 miles are bridg^ and metalled and 360 miles are 
tmmetailed. A^'cnues of trees are maintained on 13 miles. 

FMDhc. The District is liable to drought, and ntimerous famines are 
recorded in its history. The first is the awful calamity at the 
close of the fourteenth century, known as Durg^-devl, which 
corntnenced about 1396 and lasted nearly twelve years. In 
1460 a failure of rain caused what is known in history a.*; 
r>£m3jt Pants famine. In 15^°' crops were grown, and 
the failure of rain caused famine in 1659-30, In 1791, 179?, 
and 1794 there was much misery owning to the increase in the 
price of grain, occasioned by the disturbed stale of the country, 
A few years later (1803^4) the depredations of the Pindlris 
who accompanied Holkar's army inflicted much suifering, and 
so severe was the dlstresa that children are said to have been 
sold for food. 'Phe price of wheat rose Lo Rs* j a pound. 
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Eeiides scarcity due to the droughts of 1^24^ 1S33, and 
jS^a^, scvuro famines occurred in 1^771 iS^y, and iSg^igoo. 

In 1S77 an unusuaJly large number of the famine-stricken! 
emigrated to the NPram's Dominions and Khlndesh. *l’he 
Dhond-Mantnad Railway was the principal relief work opened^^ 
but it attracted only those whose homes were near. After 
twenty years the District again suffered from famine^ owing to 
the failure of the autumn rains of 1S96. Relief worlts were 
opened in Novumberp and the numbers mounted rapidly, till 
in September, 1397, there were 36,745 Persons on the works, 
and 23^184 persons in receipt of gratuitous relier. The follow¬ 
ing rains were again IndifTercnt, and distress lingered in the 
District for some years. In 1899 the monsoon opened well, 
but the long droughts of July, August^ Ootober^ and November 
ruined the crops. At the height of ibis famine there were 
nearty 341,000 persons on works and 29,00c in receipt of gra¬ 
tuitous relief. The famine continued into the next year on 
acoDunt of the small out-turn of the harvest* which averaged 
about ofie~fourth of the normal for the whole District It is 
f^cukied that the excess of mortoliiy over the nonnol was 
28,400, and that 162,000 cattle died. {Exclusive of advances 
to agriculturists and remissions, the famine cost more than 
a Cfore. Remissions of land revenue and laJ^uvi advances 
amounted to nearly 30 lakhs. 

For administrative purposes the Dislrict is divided into Dijtrii^ 
eleven namely* AiiMAPNi^cAH* Tar new, ShrIconda, 

Karjat, Jamkhed, Shevcaon, Nevasa, Rahvri, Koparoaon* tug. 
Sanoamver, and Aeola. The Collector has two 'covenanted 
Assistants and one Deputy-Collector recruited in India. 

The District and Sessions | udge is assisted by one Subordi-^ Civil ui 4 
nate Judge under the Dekkhoa Agriculturists' Relief Act* and 
seven other Subordinate Judges for civil business. There aie^ 
altogether forty-one courts in the District to administer criminal 
justice. The commonest forms of crime are murder* dacoity* 
robbery, and thefb 

The earliest revenue system of which traces remained at the Ijb 4 
beginning of British rule is the division of the land into plots 
or estates known ms mundj^ and UMs or ih'Ms. These mtiwi- 
names seem to be of Dm^dian, that is, of south-eastern, 
origin. They need not date from times farther back than 
the northern elemer^t in Moi^thr, os, among the great Hindu 
dynasties who ruled the Deccan before the xMiisalniln invasion 
in 1294, the ROshtraktltas (760-97the Cholukyos (975- 
1184X perhaps the Dcogiri Yadavas (1150-1310) w^erc 
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po^ibi;^ of southern or eastern ongin. The mund or kige 
estate was the u^regate of many fields or fiM$, together or 
separate^ or part logeiherp part separate. The assessment on 
the msiftd was a fixed lump sum for all the lands in the estate 
or rsiufid, gpodf fair* and bad. In the settlement of or 
small estates the di^ion of the viEla^ Lands was into smaller 
parcels than and, unlike the assessment on fiAds ct 

lAf/fj the assessment on each in a village was the same. 
The next system of revenue nianagement was Mahk Ambar's 
(1600-a fi). This combined the two great merits of a moderate 
and certain tax and the possession by the cultivators of an 
interest in the soil Instead of keeping the state sole land- 
oiTiier, he sought to strengthen the government by giving the 
people a definite interest in the soil they tilled. He made 
ft consideiable portion d the Land private property. The 
revenue system which the English found in force when they 
conquered Ahmadnagar arose in the latter part of the seven¬ 
teenth century. It was based upon the usual MaratM claim 
to the or ontfourth of the revenue, but was greatly 

complicated by continual assignments of revenue to chiefs, 
and by the grant to many proprietors of the right to hold and 
collect the rents of many estates in the District Unecruinty 
as to the amount of revenue due* and as to the persons to 
whom it was payable^ caused great hardship to the people. 
NSna Famavrs endeavoured to amclioraie their condiuori by 
the introduction about 176$ of an alternative system, known 
as AdwJ/* ba$ed upon the estimated value of the soil and the 
highest rent it could bear consistent with the prosperity of 
the country; but this system proved unworkable and gave 
place to an older system, the J^dsdandi 6fgA&^ which with 
modifications existed up to the date of British rule^ and for 
some years after that date. A seri^ of bad harvests and 
other causes prevented the British taking any steps towards 
the settlement of the revenues till 1843. 

The first settlement took place between 1B43 and 1876. 
Resettlement operations wete ccmiuenced in r875j and com¬ 
pleted throughout the District by The revision in nine 

id/uAas disclosed an increase in the cu1tii,iited area of 5 per 
cenL, and enhanced the assessment from q to 15 kkhs. The 
average assessment on ‘dry' land is R. 0-9; on rice land, 
Rs. i-g j and on garden land, Rs. 1-^. 

Collections of land revenue and of total revenue are shown 
in the table on the next page^ in thousands of rupees* 

Local allalr^ arc managed by five rciunicipaltties—namely, 
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AHiiAPX4M^An, Bhin^oah^ Sancamner, YIuboki, and Kharda 
— and by a District board with cloven boardsL The 

annual receipt;s of the municipalities average about lakhs, 
The District and loc;il boards have an average income of 
nearly 3 lakhs^ the priiicipal source being the land cess. About 
KSf 70,000 is spent annually on the maintenance and constmc^ 
tion of roods and buildings 




tflva-l. 



Land revenue. , « 
ToEhI revenan. . , 

i 3 j 9 » 

19,TC 
24,11 
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15,98 
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The District Superintendent of police at Ahmadnagar isPoRcevifi 
assisted by two inspector. There are 16 police stations 
the DistticL The total number of police is 772 ; namely, 

13 chief constables^ 157 head con^tablest and Ao? constables. 

The mounted police number 9^ under In addi¬ 

tion to the District jail flt Ahmadnagar with accommodation 
for 1,200 prisoners, there are 11 subsidiary jaiEs in the District 
which can accommodate ^66 pn-wncr^r The daily average 
number of prisoners during 1904 in all the jails was of 
w'hom 5 were females. 

The DistHct holds a medium position as regards the eduot- EJdoiiiufr. 
tion of its population, of whom 4-7 per cetiU mali^ and 
0-4 females) were literate in 1901* In iSSt there were 219 
schoolSt attended by ]i|[4o pupils. The number of pupils 
rose to in 1891, and to 20^13^ In 1901, In 190J-4 

there were 41a schools in the District (including 34 private 
schools), of whicb 3 were high schools, 4 middle, and 37S 
primary. These schools were attended by t4,S£4 pupils^ of 
whom 3,7^1 were girlSi Of the 3SS inslitutLons classed as 
public, T97 schools were supported by local boards, 30 by 
ruunicipalilies, lao were aided and 51 unaided. A tmining 
school for mastets and two industrial schools are located at 
Ahmadnagar^ The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 
was i^S lakhs, of which 72 per cent, was devoted lo ptinwy 
education. Towards this, local boards and municipalities 
contributed respectively Rs, 33,000 and Ks, JOpOOO, while 
RSx [4,000 represented fee-reoeipts. 

Besides the civil hospital at Ahmadnogor, there are nine Hoipii»Ti 
dispensarLes and one private medical Lnstitution ui the DLs- 
irict, with accommcKiacion for 97 in-patients. In 1904 the 
total number of cases treated was 57^939,^ of whom 65a were 
in-patieotSf and r J44 operations were pcrfoimetL The total 
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^pemiittirfi on medical relief was Rs. J?,at9p of which 
Rs, iOpQ74 was derived from Local and municapal funds. 

The numher of pefKms !>ijccessrij]ly vaccinated in 1903-4 
^3h3S4i repmsenting a proportiDn of sS per 1,000^ which 
escecds the average for the Presidency^ 

[Sir J. M. Campbell B^6^y ^as^fUtr^ voL xvis (1SS4]; 
S£/ff/f£frts /fwfi //nr ^ Mf Bamd&y No. 

CXXIIJ } Sefi/^iTK^ B/^r/ (1S71),] 

Kopargaon^— lii/tfJta of Ahmadnagar District^ Bdiabayf 
lying between 19® 35^ and 19^ 59' N. and 74® 15^ and 
74 * 45^ with an area of 5T9 square miles* It contains one 
town, PuNTAMflA {popiilattoii, 5 j 8 ^X and rsa villages. The 
head-quarters are at Kopargaon. The population in 1901 was 
73r539p compared with $9,339 in rSgi. The decrease ja 
aUributed to famine and consequent migrate. The density, 
142 persons per Jiquare mile, is slightly above the District 
average. The demand for land revexiue in 1903-4 was 
1-4 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The Goda^-an river 
enters at the extreme north west comer, traverses the /d/ukn, 
and forms for a short disEance the eastern boundary* The 
bed of tile river is considerably bcEow the general level of the 
countryp and the high hlack-soil and clay banks are deeply 
Insured by numerous minor streams. Kopargaon consists of 
a black-soil plain, having a gentle slope from both sides 
towards the Godavari. In most of the viElages the people 
art dependent on wells for their waler-supply^ as all but the 
largest tributaries of the Godavari run dry shortly after the 
monsoon rains have ceased. The cultivators arc in an im^ 
poverished condition, attributable in a gre^it measure to the 
frequent occutrencc of bad xeasons. Sudden and VEolent 
showers, which deluge the country, are often succeeded hy 
a long and continued drought. 

Akola TaiUka*— Td/u^a of Ahmadnagar Distrtcl^ Bombay, 
lying between if r6' and 19*4$' N. and 73® 37'and 74^ 7^ E.* 
with an area of 571 square miles. It contains 157 villages, the 
head-quarters being at Akoto* The population m 1901 was 
70,566^ compared with 68^009 in t^r. The density, 133 
persons per square mile, is slightly below the District 
ft^tirage. The demand for land revenue in r903-4 was 
I lakh, and for o^sea Rs, 7,000. Akola consists mainly of 
the two valleys of the Pm vara and MuE rivers, with the 
smaller valley of the AduU in the extreme north. The 
general character of the valleys is very wild and rugged ? but 
that of the Pravaia, at a liide distance from Rajur village, 
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c^ichxnges Its roclfs cLitd mvin^ for the flat alluvial phLin, 
known as Ihc dfsk of Akola, into which the Adutia also bn^s 
after a fall of soo ffiet, I’he western half of the which 

includes the crest of the Western Ghilits^ enjoys a very heavy 
rainraJI, averagiriig from aoo to 350 inches on its borders* 
whereas the dfiA or eastern portion rarely obtains more than 
12 inches in the 

Sangamner Tftltika.— Ti/nAa of Ahmadnogar Distnct, 
Bombayp lying between 19® 12' and rg® 47' N. and 74® and 
74*^ 31^ El* with on area of 704 square miles. It contains one 
townpSa^fGA^NEH {population* r^^SoiX the head-quarters ; and 
151 vOLages. The population in jgor was 90^3811 compared 
with &^p93t> in 1B91. The presence of 5*eoo immigrants on 
relief works mainly accounts for the increase. The density* 
ri8 persons per square milOf h almost equal to the District 
average. The demand for land rcveniie in 1903-4 was 1-7 lakhSs 
and for cesses Rs. iipoao. The ta/uJka is divided into three 
distinct portions by the two mountain ranges which traverse ii 
in a parallel directioit. The chief rivers are the Pravara and 
the Mull. The Pra^^ra flows in the vedley between the two 
tnotintaMd ranges. With the exception of irrigation from the 
Ojhar canal, garden cultiv'ation is carried on chiefly by means 
of wells. 

KihuH T&lnkn.-^Centml faluka of Ahmadnagar District p 
Bombay* lying between 19® 15^ and 19® 37^ N. and 74® 23' and 
74® 51^ E-h with an area of 501 square miles, It contains one 
touTi^ ViWBoai (population^ 6*191)^ and ri2 villages* including 
RAhuri (s*68i), the head-quaitersi. The populaiioti in 1901 
was 83,494* compared with 64,862 in 1891, The increase was 
due to the large numbers (19^000) employed in 1901 upon 
relief works opened during famine* I'his raided the density to 
167 persons |>er square mile* which is* with the exception of 
Ahmadnagar the highest in ihe District. The demand 

for land revenue in 1903-4 was i-S lakhSp and for cesses 
Rs. 13^000* Rlhuri forms part of an extensive plain country 
drained by the Mul£ and Ptavoni rivers^ tributaries of the 
Godkvari^ The south-eastern boundary is a well-marked range 
of bills dividing Kihuri from the more elevated fd/aia of 
Ahmadnugar, which forms the watershed between the Godavari 
and the Bhlma. The highest point, the hill of Gorakbnath, 
has an elevation of 2,981 feet above sea-level* about 
J,300 feet above the level of Rlhuri. The M/uAa is scantily 
Wooded* and, with the exception of a few mango and tamarind 
groves on ihc banks of rivers near villages, ii entirely bare of 
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trees. The prevailing sotl is a deep black, requiring much rain 
to enable it to yield good crops. 1 owords the hills and on 
the ridges between the rivers, the soils, being ligluer and more 
fKable, are better adapted for the early crops. Four miles' of 
the Ojhar canal and 1 j miles of the lEkh canal traverse the 
fa/Hka, Eatfy and late crops are grown in a^t equal pro 
portions: the early crops chsefly in the hill villages, and the 
bte Crops in the plains^ The Dhond-Manm^d chord railway 
traverses the tdJu^ from north to south. 

Neva^aa.—rd/tfJb of Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, lying 

between 19 ® 14 ^ *9^ 43^ ^4* 4^^ 

wtlh an area of &21 square miles. It contains 147 villages, 
including Sokai (populatiDu^ The head-quarters are 

at Nevisfl, The population tn 1901 was 65,50^^ compared 
with 83,149 1891- The decrease was due to famine and 

migration to relief works. The people abo availed themselves 
of the demand for labour created by a good harvest in the 
Nsiilm's DoniinionsL The density, 105 persons per square rfiHfr, 
is much below the District average. The demand for land 
revenue In 1903-4 was i«7 lakhs, and for cessea 14,000. 
The general character of Nevisa is a flat plain, sloping gently 
northwards towards the Godavari river. In the south and 
south-east the country has a more decided slope upwards to 
the KagflT range of hills and is deeply fissured by raving down 
which, during heavy rains, the water rushes with great violence. 
The drainage is wholly towards the Godavari, which rqmis the 
boundary of the faiuAa on the north. One village belonging 
to the NizSm lies south of the river^ EJiua breaking the con¬ 
tinuous boundary for 3 miles. The area under or late 
crops is double ihal under or early emphs. The area of 

uTigated land is small. 

Shevgaon.—Easternmost tiMa of Ahmadnagar District, 
Bombay,, lying between 19* and 19* 33' N. and 74® and 
?S^ an area of 678 square miles. It contains one 

town, Pathardi (population, 6,299), ^79 tillages. The 

head^quartcrs are at Shevgaon. The population in I90( was 
92,384, compared with 100^373 in 1891. The decrease is 
attributable mainly to emigration to relief works in other 
t^/uAaj and to the NirJUti^s Dominions, consequent upon 
famine conditions. The density, 136 persons per square mile, 
is slightly above the Disirict avcragei The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was 2 lakhSt and for cesses Rs. 15,000. 
Shevgaon lies in the vaJIcy of the Godavari. The average 
aiuiual lainlall, over 26 Inches^ is higher than in other /aivAof. 
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With one or two exception^ the streams which drum the tract 
all rise in the hills on the south and south-east^ and flour notth- 
ward into the Godi^nri. The villages are Tor the most part 
well supplied with watert which ihtoughout the low grounds is 
always to be found at a moderate depths the Godivan 

the soil is deep and stifl^ but near the hills it is of a lighter 
composition and more easily worfcetL Eafly and late crops 
are grown in about e(|ual pro|>oitiorLS. The principal manil-^ 
Tacture ts coarse cotton cloth of various kinds. 

Parner in Ahmadnagar Districtp Bom- 

liay^ lying between iS* 50^ and 19* N* and 74* ii"' and 74“ 
44' E.j with an area of 737 square miles. It contains 117 
villages, including Parser (population, head¬ 

quarters. The population in 1901 was 7 ^»^ni compared with 
79,093 in 31^91, The densUy, lOo persons per square mile, 
is much below the District average. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903—4 was 1-3 lakhs, and for ctsscs Rs. 10,000. 
The surface of Pamer is very inx^ular and hilly^ consisimg of 
a scries of plateaux of ^“arious heights. The highest is the 
Kanhur or central plateau* formed by the widening out of 
the summit of one of the spurs of the Wcsiem Ghlls* which 
travciscs the from north west to south-east. The average 

height of the ccntnl plateau is about 2,Soo feet above sea-le^'el, 
though some points on it are 300 feet higher^ On the whole, 
the water-supply is fairly good. Many of the smaller streams 
have a perennial flow. 

Ahmad nagar TAltika* — of Ahtnadnagar Districti 
Bombay, lying between 47' and 74*3a'and 

75* 2^ E.j with an area of 624 square miles. There are two 
towns, Ahmapnaoar (population^ 3517^4)1 Disirict and 

head-quarters, and BMifiCAR (5*723); and 117 village^ 
including Jeur (59*^5)^ The population in 190^ *^28,094, 

compared with 134,300 in 1891. The density, 205 persona 
per square mile, is the highest in the DistricU The demand 
for land revenue in 1903“4 was t»7 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 13,500. The fd/iiks is for the most part a high table-landp 
lying tetween the Godivari and the Bhlma* The northem 
and eastern sides of the table-land are lofty and precipitous, 
but on the west and south the country is less broken^ From 
the bead of the tablc-bnd the Sina flows in a south-^terly 
direetkifi towards its junction w'tth the Bhlma. ^he Is 

very scantily wooded* and the soil ts generally poor, save in 
a few of the minor valleys where rich reddish soil occurs. 
The climate is healthy, nolHithstanding the moderate rainfall. 
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which average about 12 inches a year; hnX it is on: the whole 
less favourable than that of Shevgaon on the east, 

—Tahht of Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, in 
the south-east comer of the Districti surroundecl by the 
Dominions. The largest compact portion lies between 18^ 
^3^ and iS® 52^ N* and 75* rt' and 75^ 35' E. The area is 
460 square mUes ; and the fiiluhi contains one town^ Khar da 
( popubtion^ 5 t93oX and 75 villages^ The hcad-quarters ore at 
jUmkhed. T^he population in 1901 was 64^258, oompaied with 
76,208 in 1891, the decrease being due to Duniue^ The density^ 
140 per^ms per aquare milcj is ahtn^e the District avcirage. 
The demand for land revenue in i903“4 was otic lakh^ and for 
cesses Rs^ JhOoo. Moat of the villages are situated in the 
valley of the Stna, and a few on the EaiAgh.’lt, an elevated and 
bare table-land, which gradually subsides eastward to the 
geuetal level of the Deccan and is watered by a tributary of 
the GodavarL Several streams rise in the snrall spurs wiiich 
jut from the Btllghit ranges the most notable being the 
Inchlna^ which h\h in a fine cascade, 219 feet highp through 
a rapine to the north-east of jAmkhed village^ Whereas the 
soil of the Sina valley is deep and difficult to work, that of 
the B£%hiLt is of lighter texture and repays cultivatioR^ while 
the country lying between this range and the boundary of 
Shei'goon is extremely fertile and well watered, except in the 
vicinity of the Btna river, where the rainfall is uncenain. The 
climate of jSmkhcd is healthyk and the arinual rainfall averages 
about 26 inches, 

Shngonda TfiJuka^^Southern of Ahmadnagar Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, lying between iS^ sf ojid 18'^ 54'N. and 74® 
23' and 74* 56^ E., with an area of 615 square miles. It con¬ 
tains one town, Shuiconoa {populatiQn, 5,415), the head¬ 
quarters j and 83 villages, The populatioti in 1901 w'as 61,240, 
compared with 66,658 in 1891. The density, 100 persons per 
square mikp is much below the District average. The demand 
for land revenue En 1903-4 was 14 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. ro,ooo. The grtaiter part of the fiiuAa lies in the valley 
of the Bhlim, and hojt a gentle slope from the north-east 
towards that river on the south and its tributary the Ghod on 
the south-west For the most part it is a levd plain, with an 
aieiage elet-ation of 1^900 feet above sea-level, skirted on the 
nocth-east by a chain of low bills with flat summits, or 
w hich have a uniform elevation of about 2p5oo feet Towards 
the hills the soil L5 gencially of a very poor dcscriptiDm That 
of the centre of the fd/uAa is tolerably fertile j hut in the 
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neighbcjyrhood of the Bbrma deep clayey soils prevail which 
require much labour in their cuUivalionf and yield good crops 
only in years of plentiful rainfall. The old irunk road from 
Ahmadnagar enters ihc fti/nAa on the north at ihe fifteetUh 
mile from Ahtnadnagai dty and runs south. The Dhond- 
hfanm^d Railway completely Havers the id/uAa from north 
to south. 

Kaxjat.—’Southern MfifJta of Ahniadnagnr District, Bom- 
hay, lying between iS"" ao^ and iS° 50^ N*and 74® 45 ^ 75 ^* 

13' E,, with an area of 565 square miles. It contains &r 
villages, including Karjat, the head-quarters. 'ITte population 
in 1^01 was 35,6 i9p compared with 43^,818 in 1891. The 
decrease^ which is greater than in any other is primarily 

due to emigration to the NijEim's Dominions and other regions, 
consequent upon famine. It is the most thinly populated in 
the District, ■with a density of only 63 persons per square mile. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, So>o<>Oj and 
for cesses Rs, 6^000. A ch«n of low hills with flat summits 
traver&ea the /d/nlj from north-west to south-east, dividing it 
into two equal parts. The streams from the eastern slope flow 
into the Sina river, and from the western into the Bhlim The 
country presents a dismal appearance, owing to the large pro¬ 
portion of rocky and unprofitable ground, almost destitute of 
vegetation. There are a few level tracts, some of considerable 
extent, where the soil is deep and rich. In the neighbourhood 
of the hills the soil is of the poorest description. The rainfall 
is extremely uncertain, and good harvests are rare, Karjat 
suffered severely in the famines of 1876-7 and 1899-1901» 
when many vLll^es were deserted. The cultiv'fttots, owing to 
a succession of bad harvests, are nearly all in debt. 

Ahmadoagar City.—Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in the Bombay Presidency, situated in 5' 
and 74^ E. It lies in a plain on the left bank of the Stna, 
7 2 miles from Poona, and on the Dhond-ManmSd Railwayi 
The area slightly exceeds 2 square miles. Population, (187 a) 
37,340, OS81) 37i492- ( 4^90 4^1^89, and (1901) 
including 6,348 in the cantonment, Hindus number 31,030 ; 
Muhammadans, 5,968] and Christiana, j, 57 ^' So-me of the 
Brahmans are traders ] most, however^ are employed in work 
requiring education. The Atumlmans are, as a rule, unedu¬ 
cated and indolent They are employed in weaving, cleaning 
eott<3fi, and in domestic service in the houses of well-tCKio 
Hindus. The MJUw'flris arc the most prosperous class. The 
city has a comnt-O'nplJice appesuance, most of the houses being 
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of the ordinmr)^ Deccan lypet buift of mud-cqlonred sun-bumt 
biicks, with flat TDfjfa* it is srurrounded by an catibeti wall 
about 12 feet in height^ with decayed bastions and gatesL This 
wall is said to liavc Ixen built about t5&3 by Husain Niaiim 
Shithd The adjacent country is enclosed on two sides by hills, 
iiiuopy. Ahmadnagaf was founded about 1490 by Ahmad Nizam 
Shahj ^ftet whom it is named. Originally an officer of the 
fiahmani kingdom^ hc^ on the breaking up of that govemmentj 
assumed the title and authority of an independent rulcTp and 
fixed his capital here. In his reign the kingdom attained high 
prQsj>erityp extending on the north over Daulatibid and part of 
Khandcsk He succeeded in 150S by his sonp BurhSn 
Niifim Shah, who died in 1553 and v,-^ succeeded by his son+ 
Husain NizJhnn Sh 5 h. This prince suiTcred a very seii^ere defeat 
fmm the king of Bijapur, in 1562, losing sev^ctal hundred! 
elephants and 660 pieces of cannon : among them the great 
gun now at BijSpur, considered to be one of the largest pieces 
of branie ordnance in the w'orld. Husam Shfth of Ahtnad- 
tugar subsequently allied wish the kings of BijSpur, Golcondap 
and Btdar against R 3 ja Ram of Vijayanagar, whom in 1565 
they def^tedt made prisoner^ and put to death. Murt^si 
Nizam Shah, mcfcnamcd DiviUia, or * the Madman/from the 
extravagance of hts conduct, was in cruelly murdered by 
hisson^ MFrin Husain Ntzim Shah, who, having reigned ten 
months, wras in turn deposed and put to death, MtrSn was 
su«eededby his oousim Ismail Nblm Shih; but he, after a 
rdgn of two years, was deposed hy his own father^ who became 
king with the tide of Burhan Nizim Shah 11 , and diedb 1594 
HiS son and successor, Ibrlhrm Nizlm Shah, afkcr a reign of 
four mouths, was killed lu battle against the king of Bijapur. 
Ahmad, a reputed relative, was raised to the throne. But, as 
it was soon afierwards ascertained that he was not a Itueal 
descendant, be was expelled from the city j and Bahadur ShAh 
the lul^t son Df Ibrahrm NizSm Shah, wa.? placed on tho 
throne under the influence of his great aunt Ch5nd Blbt (widow 
of Air Adil Shah, king of B]j 4 pur, and sister of Murtaza Nizuin 
Shah of Ahmadrugar), a woman of heuiic spirit, who. when 
the city was besu^ed by Mumd. the son of Afcbftr. in 1506, 
defended ui person the breach in the rampart, and compdlcd 
the assailants to raise the siege. In i6oa prince Diniyai Mfrzo, 
of Akbar* at the head of a Mughd army, captured the city; 
but nominal kings continued to cxendsc a feeble sway until 
>035, when Shah Jahin himlly overthrew tKe dynasty In 
1759 the ci^ «s betrayed to the Peshira hy the comiuandani 
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holdiiig li for the Mughals. In 1797 it w-as ccdfid by the 
Peshwa to tbe ^I^iha chief* DauLat Rao Sindhia. In 1S03 it 
was invested by a British forte under General Wellesley, and 
sunendered after a Ttsbtaoce of two days. It was, however, 
shortly after given up to the PeshwS; but tiie fort was again 
occupied by tht British in iSjy, by virtue of the Treaty of 
PooiTJL On the lall of the Pttbw 5, AhmadnBM^ar became the 
headquarters of the Collectorate of the same name- 

Half a mile to the cast of the city stands the foiq built of BoEWhif:», 
stone, eiitubr in shape, about r^ miles in circumfeiTOC^ and 
surrounded by a wide and deep moat. This building, which 
stands on the site of an earlier fortress of earth* said to have 
been i^ised in 1438^ was erected in its present form by Husain 
NuAru ShAbi grandson of Ahmad MizAm ShAh, in 155 ^* 
i3d 3 the fort was surrendered to the British after a severe 
bombardment. The breach then made is still visiblOh In 
during the Boer War, the fort was used for the accommo¬ 
dation of prisoners from South Afriou To the north-east of 
the fkg'Staif bastion is a large tamarind tree, known os * Wel¬ 
lington's trect’ from the tradition that General Wdleley. as 
he then wns^ halted beneath it while his troops wcin; besieging 
the fort Natives may frequently be obsen-ed pa>-ing their 
de^^tions to iL The ci^ has numerous specimens of Muham¬ 
madan architecture, several of the mosques being now con^ 
verted into Government offices or used as dwelling-houses by 
European residents. The Collectors office is held in a mosque 
built in the sixteenth century. The Judge's court was origin^ 
ally the palace of a l^tusalmSri noble, built about the year 
i6m. Six miles east of the city, on a hill between 700 and 
Soo feet above the level of the fort and on the left of the 
Ahraadnagai'Shevgaon roadj stands the torub of the Nizfini 
Shahi minister, SalAbat Khin 11 , commonly known as ChAnd 
Blbrs Mahal. It is an octagonal dome surrounded by a 
three-storeyed veranda- From the summit a fine view can 
be obtained of the surrounding country, and it is a favourite 
resort during the hot season. Other buildings ^ special 
interest are the Damn Masjid, a very onrale little building, the 
Faria BAghi the tomb of Abuiad Nizam ShSh^ the Hasht 
Bihisht Bagh, and Alamgfrs Dargik The latter, close to the 
adjacent town of Bhtngir, is the burial place of the heart and 
viscera of Aumngieb. 

Ahmodnag'ar is an important mission centre. Two note¬ 
worthy industrial schools are maintained by the American 
Mission: namely, a carpet factory and an aiperimental weav- 
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ing in^tituteh Tht two schools togiether contain 410 pupifs. 
There h 11 P^rsl liTc-temple near the dty ftnd a hne cotton 
market. In the city are three high schoolsp three middle 
schooh, and one normal ck-^. Of these^ the high schools 
belong to the American Mission, the EdticaUon Society^ and 
iht S.P.G^ Alisaion^ and contain respectively J47, 167^ and 
So pupils. An agricultural class trith dei'cn pupils is attached 
to the Education Societyschool. The middle schools are 
St. Anne^s Roman Catholic school with 34 pupils, the 
American Mission girls’ school with ij6 pupils^ and the 
Education Society's school with 151 pupils. The normal 
cla&s has an attendance of 87* The municipality:, estahlishral 
in 1854, had an average income during the decade ending 
t^i of nearly one lakh. In 1903—4 the income aias 
Rs, Sz^ooo, chiefly derived from octroi {Rs. 34,000), conser- 
s^cy fees (Rs. g^SOoX and market fees (Rs. 9,300). A civil 
hospital treats about 10,000 patients aimuatly. The city ts 
supplied with ™ter hy numerous aqueducts leading from 
Jwurccs 2 to 6 miles distant, supplemented by wclhwater 
pumped by machinery into the ducts. Ahmodnagar is a 
station of the Poona division of the Western (Southern) Com¬ 
mand, with a gomsem composed of British and Native infantry, 
and a field battery^ During the ten years ending 1901 the 
cantonment fund had an a^^emge income of Rs, 14,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. a6^too, and the oipendiiure 
nearly Rs. a 1,000, 

The chief industiies are the weaving of jarts and the manu¬ 
facture of copper and brass pots. Good carpets are woven in 
a mission factory, lately established. One street is devoted to 
the hou:ses and shops of gnoin^ealcrs. The shops of the 
cJoth-sellers form another street. The cloth-selling ttade is 
chtefly in the hands of MJrwiris^ who combine it with money- 
Icnding^ 

Belflpur.^Village in the Rahuri fd/uia of Ahinadnagar 
District, Bombay, situated in 19® 34^ N, and 74^ 39^ E,, 
f5 miles north of R^uri, on the Dhond-Manmid Railway, 
Population (i9oi)p including Belipur-Khurd (1,167). 

It lies on the north bank of tlie Pra’^^am, which in floods rises 
to the gates. On the river-side are some picturesque buildings 
belonging to the Naiks, an old Mai^a family. The chief 
traders are Mirw^ \ants and Telis. In jSji an attempt was 
made to make DcLapur the centre of a revoitt. Troops were to 
be collected here and at Nondurb^ in Khandesh, and in con¬ 
junction with the local Kolis were to make a general attack 
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upon the Britisli pqsiis. The plot vra&, however, dLsoos-ered 
and quashed. 

Bhingar.—Town in the Distnet and fai^Aa of Ahioadnaguj, 
Bombay, situated in 19" N. and 74® 45' E., adjoining the 
amtonment of Ahmadnagar. Population (1901)^ 
eluding a hamlet of 697. Bhbg^^r has a considerable w'est’iing 
industry^ a large proportion of the inhabitants being shilled 
weavers. The tnunicipality, founded in tS' 57 i average 

revenue during the decade ending 1901 of Bs. 5^500^ In 
1903-4 the income vr^ Rs, 8,500, including a loan of 
Rs. 3,500 from GoTcmmeni. 

Harischandragarh*—Fort in the Akola of Ahtnad- 

nagai District^ Bombay* situated in 19° 2^' K. and 4^^ E.j 
19 miles south-west of Akola* and one of the most interesting 
points on the U'estem Ghtis; 4+G91 feet above seadcvcL The 
fort and the temples on the summit are annually vlnited by 
numerous pligiims on the occasion of the feslival called Mahl 
Sivaittri. The ascent from the Poona side is very arduous. 
The visitors bathe in fl mosotiry^ resen^oir near the temple^ 
apparently of Heinadpanti origin, and a fair is held in the 
vidnity. On a peak half a mile cast of the summit is the 
citadelp with decaying walls and mined cistern. There are 
five caves below the fort* apparently dating from the tenth ^ 
eleventh century. From the level plain on the top of the hilt 
the cliff drops 3,000 feet sheer to the Konkan, to which access 
was formerly gained by rope and pulleyn In the last htarSthU 
War Harischandragarh was taken in May, 1818, by Cap¬ 
tain SykeSi 

Jeur.—Market town in the District and of Ahmad- 

nagar, Bombay* situated in 19“ i£^ N. and 74^ 48' about 
13 miles north-east of Ahmadnagatj on the 'foka road. Popu¬ 
lation {1901), 5,005. The town is enclosed by a ruined wall 
and has a strong gateway with a paved cntranrce^ Close by, 
perched on a highhilh is a group of three temples, one of them 
with an inscription dated 1781. Two miles north of Jeilr* at 
the top of a beautiful ravine, down which winds the Nevf^ 
road, is the ImSmpur travellers' bungalow* The bungalow is 
aft old mosque and stands in a large grove with excelleftt 
shade. 

Kalsutml.—Hill in Ahmadnagar District* Bombay, situated 
in 19^ 3&^ N, and yj"" 4^" 5^427 high, and the most 

elevated point in the Deccan. Its summit is OTw-ned by 
a temple, to miles southeast of Igatpuri* a station on the 
north-east branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. A 
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priest Devi Kalsii daily climbs lo the temple from Indor, 
a. vilbge at the foot of the hillp to offer a sacrifice of fowls. 
The shrine is visited by lar|;e numbers of Ko]ls. 

Kharda, —To^ti in the Jamkhed fahJka of Ahmadnagat 
District, Eomba>t situated in iS“ jS' N. and 75“ 59" E.* 
56 miles south-east of Ahmadnagar city. Population (1901), 
including a hamlet of 79S. In 1795 an engagement 
took place near here bctn'cen the Vfatith^ and the Nieatn. 
The latter, being defeated, retreated to the fort of Kharda, 
where he was completely hemmed in, and constrained to 
accede to an ignominious treaty. The town contains upwaids 
of 500 substantial merchants, shapkeepers, and money-lenders, 
many of whom carry on a large liode in grain, country cloth, 
and other articles. ICharda belonged to the NimblUtar, one 
of the Nizlm s hlatiithi nobles, whose handsome mansion in 
the middle of the town is now in mins. In r 745 the Nimbilhar 
built a fort to the south-east of the town. The fort is square^ 
in good repair, being built with cut stone wails 25 or 30 feet 
high, and is surrounded by a ditch, now in ruins. The walls 
have a ni^ive gateway, and two gates at right angles to each 
other, 1 he cattle market on Tuesday is the largest in the 
DistricL The mirnicipslity, which was constituted in tSgo, 
had an average income during the decade ending 1901 of 
Rs. a,4o(\ In 1903-4 the income was also Rs. 3,40a. 

Madhl. -Plooe of pilgrimage in the Shevgaon td/uJta of 
Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated in ig" 9' h'. and 75” 
^ E., 16 milM south-west of Shevgaon and 3 miles south-west 
of Plthardi, with a shrine or dar^ga^ of a Musalman-Hindu 
samt, Shlh Ramzan hlahi Savlr or Klnhobo. Population 
(tpor^ 344, The shrine is held in great reverence by both 
Hindus and Musolmans, and the chief buildings, which are 
on a small hill, were built by Hindu kings and chiefs. TimJ 
domed gildings, wimre the ancestors'of the present Iniimdiir 
and Miijlvarare buried, were built in 1730 by Pilljl Gaikwar, 
whose name and tJiat of his minister Chimnljl Savant are 
engraved in front of the shrine- On the south east comer is 
a domed building called the Biradart, with open windows 
looking down on the village of Madhi below. This was built 

07 ‘>S- 49 ), the grandson ofSivajI, in 
hiUiEnicnt of a vow token by his mother. Close to Sibil's 
building, and almost at t he entrance of the da^dH, is a lofty 
drum-house or magar^Adita, with a Bat roof reached by a narrow 
and commanding a very wide view. This handsome 
building was raised about 1780 by K3nhoj[ Naik, a landed 
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proprietor of Easim m tbe Niiftm's DomimoTis. There are 
iwq resthousc^ Ter pilgrims built by S^Mbat Ktiio 11^ the 
famDus minister of the fourth Niz^m Shuhi kitig^ MurtajEA 
Niglm Shib (1565-83)1 The enclosure of the has two 

handsome gatesj one built by More^ a Mai^th^ chief at the 
Peshwa's court, and the other about 1750 by Khw-lja Sharif, 
a rich Khoja merchant of Ahmadnagar. Close loi this gate 
IS a recently repaired mosque. 

Shall Ramz.'hi Mahi Sastr, or KiLnhoba as he is generally 
called by Hindus, is said to I we come to Pailhan about 1350 
(a,HH 753)t where he was converted to Isl^ by one Sadat AIL 
After travelling six years he came to Madhi in 1380 (a, ti+ 78^)1 
and died there in 1390 (a,h, yqi) ai the age of ninety years. 
The saint is said to have e^tercbed mifaculous powers, and 
hh Mu^lmihi name is derived from his having crossed the 
Codamri mounted on a large fish^ Mahi Savar. A yearly lair 
is held at the shrine in tlie dart half or Fhulgun (Atarch- 
April), which is attended by twenty to thirty thousand pilgrims, 
both Hindus and Musalmlns^ 

Pimer Village,—Hcadniiuarlcrs of the fa/uM of the same 
name in Ahmodrugar District, Bombay, situated in 19** N, 
and 74^ 26' E,j 30 miles south-west of Ahmadnagar ciEy and 
15 miles west of Sirola station on the Dhond-AtanmM Rail¬ 
way. Population {1901), Pimer contains ntimerotis 

money-lcndersp chiefiy MaiwSris, with a bad name for greed 
and fraud. In 1S74-7 serious disturbances arose from their 
alleged malpractices. The villagers placed the money-kndeTs 
in a stale of social oullawryv refusing to work for them, to draw 
water, supply necessaries^ or shave them. The watchfulness 
of tbe police saved Plmer from a riot. Near the camping- 
place, at the meeting of two small streams, is on old temple of 
Sangameshwar or TrimhaheshTOTi The village contains a Sub- 
Judge^s court and a dispeusary- 

PJlthardi.—Town in the Shevgaon td/Kht of Abmadnagar 
District^ Bombay^ situated in 19® 10^ N. and 75® ti' E,, about 
30 miles east of Abmadnogor dty. Po-pulation (1901)^ 

The town lies picturesquely on the side of a steep hill w'hich 
Tiaes ill the midst of a barren tract, skiEted on the north and 
east by a range of hills running from Dongaigaon into the 
Niilm^E Dominions. 

Puntamba,—Town in the Kopargaon of Ahmad- 

nogar District, Bombay, situated in 19* 4^ Jind 74 J 7 
on the Godavari, 12 miles south-east of KopargaoTi, and on the 
Dhond-Manmild Railway, Fopulatiod (tgoi), 5^890, including 
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a Iwnlet of in 7 45. Tti# iTadcrs arc MOrwIris and 
Funtairkbo- has fourteen modem templeap ei^d iwo Hights of 
stepa or to the Godlx^ ortc built bf Ahnlya BaJ, the 

great temple^building princess of Indore (1767-95)^ and the 
other by one Shiinllm Dumal. The chief temple dates from 
the middle of the seventeenth century and belongs to Ctiang- 
dev, a famoiia saint said to have had ]t40o diaciplK 

R^hud Vniage^—Head-quartern of the of the same 

jiaifie in Ahmadnagar Dialrictt Bombay^ situated in rg® 25^ 
N. and 74^ on the north bank of the Jklula river, 35 

miles north of Ahmadnogui city, and 3 miles from a station 
On the DHood-Manm^d Railway. Population (rgoij^ 
including KhunJ ROhuri (203). MtrwiSin traders are numeroufi 
in the place, which contains a Sub-Judge's ooiift and a 
dispensary. 

Sangamner Towiu—Head-quarters oF the of the 

same immc in Ahmadnagar District, Bombay, situated in 19^ 
34' N, and 74*^ 13'" E-, 49 mites north-west of Ahtnadnagar city^ 
Population (rgoi), including a hamlet of 1,790. The 

munici|^ity^ established in tSdo, had an average income 
during the decade ending igor of Rsh 15,000. In igoj-4 
the income wm Rs. 12,500. The town has much trade in 
yam, millet, gram, metals, groceries^ salt^ rice, and silk ; and a 
number of looms arc at work. It contains a Sub-Judge’s 
court, a dispensary, and an English schooh 

Shrigonda Town (also called Cham^rgonde, from Oovind, 
&. pious ChamJlr).—Head-quarters of the of the same 

name in Ahmadnag%r I>istrict, Bombay, situated in ifi" 37' N+ 
ard 74" 43^ E,, 32 miles south of Ahmadnogar city» Popula- 
tion (tgoi), 5(4 r5- has four temples, and two mansions 
belonging to MahArajl Sindhia of Gwalion 

Sonai Village.—Village in the NevOsa td/u^ of Ahmad- 
nagftr District, ilombay, situated in 19^ 23" and 74* 49' R, 
about 24 miles north-hy-east of Ahmadnagar eity» Population 
(1901^ 5,393, Soiiaj is a busy market, sinrounded by a rich 
plain, and divided by a watercourse into the /rfti occupied by 
merchants and the dai^ or agricultural quarter. It contains 
an American Mission church built in r&fii. 

Vimborn—Town in the RobuH Id/uka of Ahmadnagar 
District, Bombay, situated in 19® 17^ N. and 74*44^ E., 3 miles 
east of Ehadamba on the railwTiy, and 9 miles south west of 
Rihuru Population (tgoi), 6,191* VAmbori is the head- 
quiricrs of the MOrwAr VAnls, and the cen tre of their exchange 
and bonking businsis; Some of the houses are large and well 
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built, but the streets are narrow, crooked, and ill aired. The 
town has a brisk trade in grain and salt, and a Icuge cart- 
making industry. The Marwiris have built a handsomely 
furnished temple of BilijT, The municipatitv, constituted in 
i88j, had an average income during the decade ending 1901 
of Rs. 4,600, In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3.800, 

Khatutwth District‘.—District in the Central Divaion 
the Bombay Presidency, lying between ao® 16' and ai" a' N. 
and 73" 35' and 76“ a/ E., with an area of 10,041 sriuarc md bill 
miles: It is bounded on the north by the SltpurA Hills and 
the Narbadtl river; on the cast by Bcrilr and the Nimdr Dis¬ 
trict of the Central Provinces j on the south by the ^toiAla, 
ChUndor, or Ajanta Hills; on the south-west by the District of 
N.'Isik; and on the west by Baroda territory and the petty 
Stale of Sagbam in the Rewi Kfintha Agency. 

Khdndcsh forms the most northerly section of the Deccan 
table-land. The chief natural feature is the Tapti river, which, 
entering at the north-east corner of the District, flows in 
a westerly direction, dividing it into two unequal parts. Of 
these, the larger lies towards the south, and is drained by 
the Gima, Bori, and Panjhni rivers. Here is the long cen¬ 
tral plain of Khlndcsh—an unbroken stretch of 1 jo miles, 
from the border of Nimir to Nandurblr, comprising an 
extensive area of rich alluvial soil. In this tract Urge and 
prosperous towns and villages, surrounded by mango grove* 
and gardens, are numerous. Eicept when blasted by the hot 
winds of the dry season, the fields are clothed with a harvest 
of various crops. Northwards beyond the alluvial plain the 
land rises towards the Sltpurl Hills. In the centre and cast, 
save for tome low ranges of barren hills, the country is level, 
and has in general an arid, infertile appearance. Towards the 
north and west, the plain rises into a diflictilt and rugged 
country, thickly wooded, and inhabited by tribes of Bhllj, who 
chiefly live on the wild fruits of the forest and ore supported 
by the profits of wood-cutting- The drainage of the District 
centres in the TiiPTJ. which receives thirteen principal tribu¬ 
taries in its winding course of iSo miles through Khlndesh. 

None of the rivets is navigable, and the TSpti flows in too 

‘ Id i9£i 4 tlu* Dimkt ™ divided iato two a*w Dlitikt* t»lled Wot uid 
East Kbiiidnli. wllh bead-qnsriSS *1 Dhtttid ■md Jslcsnn. Tli* fonaer 
J fi/mim snd I ffUa, with u *K» of 5,^97 Wliiire wil**, a po]w- 
Ulton [19alycif469,654,snd » Uad levrnaeof 1S -7 Thelstter 

IQ r46>iw Md 3 /f/lM, wllli sBirr* of 4,544 wiw * pep«l»tk" 

f 1901}of 937,703, »nd 111 lud (crtimie of i 7'4 Ixltlrs. 
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deep a bed to be fnadc use of for irTTgaticrii Its bartki 
rise high and bare at a distance of from 240 to 400 )Tirds 
across. Except for two waterfalls, one above and the other 
below the Ubuslwal railway bridge^ the river rolls over long 
sandy stretches for forty mites till h meets the waters of the 
V'Sghar. During the rainy season the T^tpti Is not fordable ; 
the only bridge across it js the railway bridge at EhusliwaL 
The Narbada skirts the nortlvwest comer of the District for 
45 Tiiiles. It occasionally sm'cs to carry timber to the coast, 
KhiVndesh District on the whole may be said to be fairly well 
supplied with surface water, for, besides the rivers that flow' 
during the whole year, the channels of many of the snmlter 
sircams arc seldom entirely without water. The four principal 
mountain nmgics ate : in the north, the Satpura Hills, dJvId- 
ir^ the ^=alleys of the T 3 ipti and the Narbada, including the 
peak of Panchu-i^du (3,000 feet) and plateau of Titranmal 
( 34300 feet)^ the starting-point of Kb^ndesh history; in the 
south'Cast, the Ilatti; in the south, the SATAfALA, ChlndcKT, 
or . 4 janta ranges separating KhSndesh from the Deccan table¬ 
land^ and, spiking roughly, from tiie Nirlm's Dominitms; on 
the west^ between Kh^ndesh and Gujarat, is the northern 
extremity of the tVESTEHN Ghati^ The Arva and G.llna hills 
divide Khlndesh from Nfisik+ 

GeologT^ The geol<^^ of Khlndesh has been examined only as far 
south as the Tlpti. The strip of varying breadth between the 
Tapti and the SfitpuriL Hills ts chiefly covered with alluvium* 
Basalt of the Deccan trap group is the only other formation, 
composing the hills aitd showir^ here and there in the deeper 
ravines. Basalt probably occurs In the bed of the Taptf, as 
in many places to the south it rises at no great distance from 
ti^e stream; and though alluvium stretches north for 15 miles, 
rock appears near Ehus^wal at the point where the railway 
bridge crosses the Tapti. About 5 miles from Eurhartpurp 
and about a mile rKinh-east of Chulkhati village, there is a sin¬ 
gular patch of limestone^ about 50 feet longi^ It shows no sign 
of crystallization and appears to contain no fossils. At one end 
there is white sandy roct, like decomposed gneiss^ litanding 
upright as if part of a vertical bed. The presence of rounded 
grainy points to its being sandstone; and the whole rock is 
evidently part of an Infra-lrappean formation, either Ijimeta 
or Edgh, brought up by a dike or included in a lat^a-flow. The 
Deccan trap in the north of Kh^desh shows sign^ of distur¬ 
bance sub^uent to its original formation. The beds are 
in some places hortzontaJ, as in the Aner A-ailey and near 
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Daulet, notth of Chopda, md also westward ils far as the 
Bomtuy-Agra road^ whcrc^ on the top of the ascent to Sindws^ 
the beds stretch in honzontal teimccs. The traps of ^rutan- 
mSl are nearly horizontal, but in the low rises rrom BuihSUipur 
to the neighbourhood of I^ver the beds appear to dip norths 
wards. North-west of Ttiranmif is a low east-north-east dip 
which continues as far us the Udai dver* The trap along 
the north boundary of K.bifndesh has a low irregular northerly 
dip^ There are four hot springs, three in Chopda and one in 
Sbirpur ^ 

Khandesh is usually considered a separate botanical province BdtiJiy. 
of the Presidency, including the valley of the T^pti and the 
western half of the S^LipurU Hills. The former is generally 
well w'oodedp and the latter is clothed with dense forestSi tn 
the east of the Khlndeah SS^tpurfis ajnja» and sa/ai 
s^rra/fi) predominate. In Chopda and Sbirpur teak is found 
in all the valleys. The Sh^hida forests are chiefly Mairj and 
in Akhrani anjan reappears on the t^nks of the NarbadlL On 
the west the spurs of the Ohlis are remarkable for the growth 
of av/afi, and about Sjlvda on the east the country has quite 
a park 4 ike appearance^ In the south-east the forest area is 
small, yielding only a snmil quantity of anjan. The chief trees 
are the banyan, mango (AfsJifftfira /W/£b), maAtid (Basfia 
/a/(fo/$a), fiipaf (/Swr r€/f^‘&sa% /B/rrr {Buieti /F&nd&saX kmMr 
{Bifus and itviAumi me/ani^xy/ffff). The 

chief flowering plants ore the /fsAtstas^ Indigofira, Crff/a- 
Jarjit, Bif/eai Cassiaj itfAfVia/Jj Ipo- 

and C^/oifa, 

Wild beasts are numerous, comprising the tigerp leopard, Faun*.. 
hunting cheetah, bear, caracal, wdf, bison, sdmAtrr deer^ spotted 
deer, m/g/if, antelopcp ^ravine deer' (gazelle^, and the four- 
homed deer* Up to the scvcniecnlh century the hilly tracts 
to the north of KbSndesh were a breeding ground for wild 
elephants. At the ttnkc of the introduction of British rule, and 
for many years alkeCt tigers and leopards were found in eii'ety 
part of the District As late as 1858, tigers were numerous; 
but since then they have been very closely hunted, and are 
now rare. 

Owing to diflerences of clevatiort the climate varies greatly CUmitc. 
in different parts of Khindesh. In the western bills and 
forests and in the Sltpurts the rainfall is heaiy; but over 
much of the centre and south it is scanty. Neveithel^ the 

■ W. T, Blinfard, ' GeoTogv of the Tjpli and Lawtr Villey, 

■flre.,' A^dtnsirij^ Svrtvf fi/ /ndta^ toL if, pp. 186-90 wsd ^44-51.. 
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District has liU quite recently been considered safe froni famine. 
The town of Dhalla^ which may be taken to illustrate the 
average, has an anhtial minfall of a a inches. Throughout the 
District it varies from 20 to 45, In the cold season (October 
to Janimry), e^fcept on cloudy daySj the climate is pleasant and 
bracings During the hot months the air is e^ttrcmely dry. 
At Dhulia the temperature fails as low as 52° in January^ 
rising to 110® in Mayj when the heat is excessive. ITie 
general health of the people Is best in the hot and worst 
in the cold season. Malaria is rife at the beginning of the 
tatter^ when the ground comrnences to dry after I he rains. 
In the east and centre, the climate is trying to EuropoanSj 
but healthy to the nativtis. In the wesu all periods except 
the hot season are injurious to natit^ and European alike, 
lluiorr. The ^rly history of Khandesh extends from 150 a.c, the 
date of the oldest rock inscription yet discovered and de^ 
ciphered, to the year 1295, when the Mu^lmiLn emperor 
Ali-ud-dtn suddenly app^red from Delhi. The niythioJ 
annals of the Hindu period may be said to commence with 
the mention in the Mahabhamta of the hill forts of Turan- 
and i'V^igarh ; the ruler of Turanmil is recorded as havir^ 
fought against the Pandavas; the fort of Aslrg^rh is named 
as a place of worship to A^hvatthama. Local tradition sisscrts 
that, from a time long provious to Christianity, the dynasty in 
power was that of a Rljput chief whose ancestors had oome 
from Oudh. The first line of which distinct record remains is, 
however^ that of the Andhn^. The Andhras were temporarily 
displaced by the Wcaiem Satraps; in the fifth century a.j>* 
the Ch^lukya dynasties rose to powers local chiefs followed; 
and Kh^desh was under the Chauh^ ruler of A^rgarh when 
AM-ud-dln appeared. 

Muhammadan rule lasted until the ^LiriLth^ captured the 
stronghold of Aslr^h in i^6c. In the intetrv^, until the 
Farekis, Khftndesh was subject to successive governors from 
Delhip sent by the difiererit dynasties that rose in that city. 
Under ^^uhammad bin Tughlak, from 1325 to tj4&j Kh^- 
desh was administered from KUichpur in Ber^r, From 1370 
to 1600 the Arab dynasty of the Farukis administered the Dis¬ 
trict, andp though nominally subject to the Sultans of GujarJU, 
were practically independent. The last year of the sixteenth 
century {1599) saw the coming of the Mughals. In that year 
Akbor in person overran Kh^desh at the bead of an army, 
captured Aslrgarbr ^ud sent the reigning prince, Bahfldtu 
Khan, to Gwalior for safe keepings Khindesh then became 
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incorporated into the Delhi empire. Its n^rme wris changed 
for a time to D^desh m honour of its new governor^ prince 
Diiniyil. In the middle of the seventeenth century it was 
highly prosperous. From 1670 Marnth^ raids commenced^ 
and it was for more Utan a century given up to e%^ery species 
of calamity^ internal and oitemal. In that year Sivajl* after 
his second sadc of Siirat^r ^ officer to demand 
in KhindesL The MarathSs captured and held SUher fort, 
and afterwards Khande Rao Dabhldc established himself in 
the western hills. Thenceforward the District was the scene 
of nutnerous plundering raids. Sivajh Sambhitjh and the em¬ 
peror j.^uning;/:cb rai'aged it in turn. In ly^o Nizlni-uhmulk 
annexed Khflndesh and held it throughout his life. His son 
was ousted by the Marath^ls in 1760. The Peahw^ on recover¬ 
ing the District, granted portions of it to Holkai and Sindhia. 

In iSoj the country was ra^^ed by BoUtar's array. For 
two seasons the land remained uncared fotp the destruction and 
ruin bringing on a se^n'ere faininCH In the yearn that followed, 
Klr5lnde9h was further impoverished by the greed and inLsrule 
of [he PeshwiL The people, leaving their peaceful callings, 
joined together in bandsj wandering over the country^ robbirtg 
and laying waste. It was in this state that, in rSiS, the District 
parsed into British hands. For many years after annexation 
the Bhn tribes gave trouble by outbrealts of lawlessness, and 
were only brought into submission under the kindlier measures 
adopted in the lime of Elphinstone entrusted the 

work of pacification to the skilful hands of Qutram, the founder 
of the Bhlt Corps. A serious riot occurred in i&Sa, and In 
1857 the Bhlls broke out under the leadership of BhagojI and 
Kajatsiug Naik; but the^ disorders were easily suppressed* 

Generally distributed over Khindesh, as well as in Ahmad- 
nagar and the Central DeccaHt are the stone-built temples, 
reservoirSi and wells locally known as Hem^dpanti, or in 
Khanddih as GauH Raj* The term ‘ Hemadpanti" is derived 
from Hemadpant or HcmadH, the minister (tfianfn) o! Ram- 
chandra (1271) the Ysdava ruler of Deogirip but is now applied 
to any old stone building* The local Khandesh term *Gauli 
Rlj' probably also refers to the Yfidava kings- In Khind^ 
thirty'Uine Hemadpanti buildings are found, thirty-one of them 
being temples, six step-wells, and two stone lined reservoirs. 
Some may be of gieater age, but most of them were probably 
built in either the twelfth or the thirteenth century. These 
Hemadpanti buildings are all of blocks of cut stone carefully 
joined and put together without mortar* In some the stones 
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are so lai^e as lo have given rise to the saying that they are 
the work of giants. 

Besides the HemSdpantI remainSp the District possesses 
some Musalman buildings, the most important of i?rhich is the 
mosque at Eramdol, Fitalkhora glen in the Chalisgaon fs/^ka 
contains a ruined and viAara, very e^ly Buddhist 

^orks, probably dating from two ceniuries before ChrisL In 
the valley beneath is the dcseited city of F^tna, where there 
are old carved temples and inscriptions^ while on the hill 
opposite are other and later caves. I'he temple of Krishna in 
VaghaUj built 300 years before Hem^pant Lived, contains 
three fine inscribed slabs in the inner wall of the hall 
Tbe There are 31 towns imd 2,614 '"sLltgcs in the District. The 
Census of disclosed a total population of 1^427,382^ or an 
increase of 40 per cent* in the last thirty years. In previous 
years iho ouml^s were: (1872) [,030,106^ (xSSi) r|237i3oS^ 
and (18^1) 1^434^801, The increase of so per cenL in iSSl 
was due to immigration* attracted by the laj^e area of un- 
occupied fertile land available for cultivation. The population 
decreased by 0-5 per cent, during the last decoijei owing to 
a Succession of bad harvests {iS96-i90[)^ The distribution 
by f^/tfAas is as follows ;— 
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KHAN^DESH district Ztt 

The chief towns ore: Dhulia (the heod-qimtcrs of the new 
District of Wfsi KhftJidesh). Bmusaw'al, Dhakasgaon, NasIr- 
arad, Nanpuhoar, Cmalisoaos, UnAtjCAOif, Jaainer, 

VAPt Ckopda, Jalgaon (the head-quatters of the new District 
of East KhAndcsh), Parola, Eeani>ol, AuALaKH, Faiepur, 
Fackora, Nacardevla. and Bodvad. The average density is 
i42 peisOM per square mile, but the western portion of the 
District is oti the whole more thinly populated than the east. 
ShahSda and Taloda ate the tSfuk^is of lowest density, and 
Yival and Jalgaon are the most densely populated- Of the 
total population, po per cent, are Hindus, a per cent Musal* 
mans, ti.ipa or o-p per cent- Jains, and 11,600 or o-R per cenL 
Animists; Chiistiojis number iijpli- Gujariif is In use arnong 
the higher o T asse” of husbandmen to the north of the l ipii, 
and it is the language of trade throughout the District; but 
Marathi, the speech of the people in the south and west, is the 
language of Government offices and schools, and is gradually 
gaining ground. In their homes the majority of the people 
spealc a dialect known as Khandeshl or AhlrinI, a mixture of 
GujarUtf, Marlithf, Nemidl, and Hindustani, in which GuJaiitT 
prMoEDinotM. I ^ ^ 

i"he important castes are; Kynbl^ 3j0|0oo; BhUj 107,000 
(of whom 10,000 are Musalnalns); Mahki, 107^000; 

44000; Mall (gardener), 60,000; Koll, SAooo; BrUhmin, 
5o,»o; VJnl, 47,000 (chiefly Gftjors); Rtipu^ 40.000; Dhan- 
gar, 39,000; Vanjiri, 31,000; Teli {oil-men), ij,ooo; Sonkr 
(goldsmith), Nhivi (barber), si,oQo; Chamlr (leather- 

worker), ao,ooo; Sutir (carpenter), 16,000; Shimpi (tflilor), 
16.000; and Mang, i3,«o. Of the thirteen divisions of Br«lv 
mans in the District, three understand but do not speak 
MarJlhl; the remaining ten use that langmgfc As a rule; the 
iTk^in di\'ision$ mi together biit do ri'Ot iiitcrtiifl-rr)' J e- su. 
divisions as a rule do both. Desbasths ( 33 . 546 ) are most 
numerous. The Others are the descendants of Brahmans from 
every part of India who found their way to Khandesh. The 
Prabhus, a section of the ‘writer' class, are scattered over the 
District, most of them In the service of the Goremmeot. 

Besides the general body of cultivators, who are Kunhis by 

caste. Urge numbers of PardbK (s,i 5 ®)» ^ 
ing hunters and snarers, and Rajputs have long been settled m 
the rUstricl. Another class of cultivators worthy of notice are 
the Gaiar VSnls, the most industrious and well-to-do of the 
agricultural population. Their name, and their habit of speak¬ 
ing Gujarati among themselves, show that they are immigrant* 
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from Giijar^t. Most of the traders are forotgrters: from 

MiSlnii'Sr and Gujar^tj and Bhltias^. recent comm from Bombay. 
Wandering and abongina! tribes form a targe seeticn of the 
population^ ^fany of the Bhtls are employed on police duties 
and as village watchmen. But though mtMit have settled down 
to peaceable ways, they show little skill in farming. Since the 
introduction of British rule into XbAndesh, the elTorts made^ by 
kindly treatment and the offer of suitable euiidoyment, to win 
the Bhtls from a disorderly life have been most successful. 
With the Mahdra they form the labouring class in nearly all the 
villages of Kh^desh. The Nirdhl^ dwell along the foot of the 
Sattnalas. In former times they were much dreaded- During 
seasons of revolt the most atrocious acts were in^-ariably the 
work of the Nitdhfc, Yanjlris or I.dm^nis^ the [>ack-bii1lDck 
carriers of former and the gipsies of present tinics^ have suffered 
much from the increased use of carts and the introduccion of 
the railway. A hw are well-itMio traders; but nicKt of them 
live apart from the villages, in banris or /dadm, each with lU 
own leader or Forced to give up their old employment, 

they now live chiefly by gracing, and cutting grass and wood. 
The niajority of the .MusalmAns are converts from Hinduism 
and are styled Shaikhs (55,787). In 1901, 18,504 l^atkins, 
descendants of the MusalmSn invaders, w'ere found in the 
District. More than 50 per cenu of the population are agricul¬ 
turists, and ^'arious industries support a a per cent 
Of the flai native Christiana in the District in 1901, 440 
were Roman Catholics and 132 Anglicans. There are Roman 
Catholic chapels at Dhalia, Bhusilwa], and Dhamngaon* For 
missionary' purposes the District Is divided into three parts, the 
wesjem portion being occupied by the Scandinavian American 
.Mission, the centre by the Church Missionary Society, and the 
east by the American Alliance Mission. The head quarters of 
the first named ^society are at Nandurblr, of the second at 
DhOlia^ w’brie the Alltance Mission has stations along the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway ar Bhusawal, Jalgaon, Pachora, 
and Chdl^aon. Besides these, them arc two smaller semi- 
independent missions: the Tapti Valley Railw-ay Industrial 
Mission at NavSpur, which works chiefly among the Bhlls, and 
the Pcniel Mission at Dharangaon. The majority of the 
Chrisitan population reside at Nandurbir, Dhulia^ Bhusiwak 
and Dharanguon. 

The soils arc composed of all grades, from the deep rich 
bUck of the Tapti valley to the poor stony red and white of 
the low trap ranges. The lotsil husbandmen divide them into 
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four cUsses ; kSli (black), (white), likSraH (salt), and 

Awr^f'(white and salt), . 

The Dismct is chkfly ry^iwsrh only about i per cent. 
the total area being held on utf/iad tenure and 3 per cent, as 
inilm land. The chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 
Fhown in the rolloaing table, in square miles I* 
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/tfjwr and are both largely ero^i Khindesh, the 

under these crops being 667 and t >»9 
Tcapectivuly. /<rwdr is chiefly grown as a Mon/ crop, in 
rotSw aHth oolioti. Edjra everywhere holds a far mort 
important place. Wbea^ with an area of 181 square 
arown throughout the Disbici, though most common along the 
Tflpti valley and in the west. The chief ptilses are tur, gram, 
udid, Aum. and tH&g, which together occup«d 5S1 
miles in 1903-4. 71 / linseed are tlie pnnet^ oi^ 

covering a so and 63 sqtiare miles respectively. 1 he former is 
considered the more profitable crop. The ^"det the ^ter 
varies considerably according to the nature 
Cotton, long one of the chief 

miles. It ia seldom grown oftener than once in thM yeare 
in the same field, and the local variety has been supplemented 
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reclaim the Fill hr//a, a waste tract m the neighbourhood of 
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Silpuri Hill^ which is said to have been formerly well 

jinirtioe, inhabited- yVt the time of the EritUh occupation in iSrS, this 
was a deserted jungle, excessively unhealthy and infested with 
wild beasts. It is said to have been deserted about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, owing to famine; and the renxains of 
ancient buildings show that the village of Pal was formerly 
of considerable importance. S|>eda 1 efforts to improve the 
staple of the local cotton have been, made for many years, but 
the cultivation of caotic varieties has not spntad; it Is found 
that the exotics speedily deteriorate in quality and give an 
inferior yield to that of the local variety. In 1903-4 a small 
plot of land was acquired by Government at Dhillia, and 
several varieties of cotton andyVwtfr, new to the District, were 
sown. The experiment is reported to be more promising than 
previous attempts, but definite results have not been arrived at, 
Su^ cane is grown In small areas where irrigation is available 
Chillies, fennel, and coriander are the principal condiments and 
spices. The cultivation of betel-vines is carried on with con¬ 
siderable success in garden lands. 

^Hlr *ad The cultivators of Khflndesh have availed ihcmselves freely 

P* of the Land Improvement and Agriculturists' Loans Acts, and 
nearly 35 lakhs was advanced during the decade ending 1904. 
Of this sura, nearly 10 lakhs represents advances made during 
the famine years rgoo—r, and 1901—3, 

The District contain m.iny line cows and bullocks, brought 
chiefty from Nimlr and Berlr. The Thilari herd of cattle of 
i^cst Khindesh has a good reputation in the Deccan ; but the 
^ealer number of the cattle are small and poor, reduced during 
the hot season to the most wretched condition. The ponies 
also arc small and of little value. To improve the breed, the 
Lml Veterinary department maintains two pony stallions at 
Dhfllia and Chilian, which are not, however, fully utilized. 

Irrigation is practised mainly from dams thrown across die 
stress, particularly on the GimA and Panjhra rivers, and there 
are lakes and reservoirs which also serve for irrigation. I'he 
area under various classes of irrigation is 56^ square miles, 
or a little mom than one per cent, of the total cultivated 
ara of the DistncL Government canals supply 16 square 
mi es, pnvate canals one, wells jg, and other sources U square 
mdiB. The dams must at one time have been very numeraua. 

In the west there is scarcely a stream of any size without traces 
of them Of ^ks carried out by the Irrigation department 
me Chief are : lower P^njhra river works, the Hortlla rank, the 
Jlmda canals, and the Mhasva lake The first two are old 
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iForlts improved and extended; the otliers are new. The lower 
Plnjhra water-WMlts;, which are esiimaled to command nearly 
ao square mites, supply about 4 square miles in DhOlia and 
Amalner. The Jilmda canals on the Gima, one of the earliest 
Government water.works, which are estimated to command 
7j square miles^ water about 2 square miles, mostly in ChiHs- 
g^on and PSchora, The Hartlla lake in the BhusHwal 
commands an area of 600 acres, but did not supply water in 
,503-4. The hlhasva late in the petty subdivision of 

PlTola in Amalner irrigated a total area of t 3 i acres, and is 
estimated to command 4,600 acres. Over most of the llislrict 
water is found near the stirfiice. Hot near the SStpurSs and 
within 3 or 10 miles of the TSpti, wells have sometimes to be 
dug M deep os 100 feet. For dtawing water the leathern bag 
or jm*f is in almost universal use. Each bag waters a quarter 
of an acre daily. In (903-4, 83 other imgation works (includ¬ 
ing the Paisul tank, inigaiing 668 acres) watered 19,500 acres; 
wells numbered *7,031, and minor tanks is. 

KhSndesh is the most important forest District of the Bom- Fttrestt. 
bay Presidency oAer Kanam. The absence of conwrvMcy 
rules in the post and the destructive hahits of the hill trihea 
have robbed the jungles of moat of their valuable timber, 'fhe 
forest Reserves now cover more than 2,168^ square miles, and 
the area of fodder reserves and pasture land under the control 
of the Revenue department is 3S4 square miles. They lie 
chiefly on the hills to the west and south-west, but much of the 
hilly land unsuited for cultivation may eventually be reserved 
for forest. In spite of its large area, Khiiidesh uses more 
timber than it growa The most important minor produce is 
the tiiaAitS Bower. Mymbolanas and rrtsAuJ seed are collected 
in the west. Teak, Aa&u/, and black-wood are of common 
occurrence. The gross forest revenue in J 903-4 amounted 
to 1-3 lakhs. The District is divided into two forest divisions, 
which are in charge of divisional Forest officers aided by two 
subdivisional officers. 

KhSndesh has little mineral wealth. Building stone occurs Miunab. 
everywhere, the best quarry being in the bed of the Vflghur 
river near BhusAwaL Xaniar or nodular limestone is found 
in all black soil and yields good lime, while clay suitable for 
brick-making is obtainable in all parts of the District. 

‘ This fifiUrt ditter. from Ihat id Ow « p. 4*J. ^ 

oDuiilon cf italll4iai of oertiin in the SblMJa 

ta llu noiMJiduiaaa in tJw iwamc retnmi of liu! fmit aftf* cf th* Mtfcwi* 
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Aiti and The crafts and industries aro of some importance. CoUon- 
pressing and gir^ning is Cfltrried on in 36 presses wilh 2,328 
operatives^ The iveaving of coarse woollen blankets is common 
all over the District. There ts a ootton^spinning and weaving 
mill at JaJgaon^ started in 1874, under the name of the Xhan- 
desh Spinning and U'caving Company■ It has 435 looms and 
spindles, and emploj^s t| tS5 hands. The out-tnm is 
over 3 million pounds of yam and i J million pounds of cloLbp 
and the paid-up capital 7^ lakhs. Hie cloth is sold in Khin^ 
desh, Bcr^r, and the Nizam's Dominions. There are railway 
vrorkshops at Bhusawal. 

Cqmmeice. The most important article of tKpjrt is cotton, llie fknri' 
bay Hh^tias buy it from local dealers and grow'ca^s, and press 
ii for direct shipment by sea; Of late years many Bombay 
mercantile houses have established agencies in Khandesh, aitd 
towards the east in the rich ^I'iLpti vaiiej. Jalgaon and BhusA^ 
wal are f king into important centres of trade. The other chief 
exports are foed-grains, o-flsccds^ butter, indigo, waxp and honey- 
Of imports the chief articles are salt, sprees, metals, piece-goods, 
yam, and sugar. The internal trade is carried on by means of 
weekly markets and a succi^sion of fairs and religious feasts. 
Co^toi. At the beginning of British rule there were no made ri>ads. 
Rands jyict ^[^t to be constructed was the Bombay Agra road, which 
nilwBTL runs vm MiEegaon, DhiBia, and Shirpur through the District. 

Since then road-inakJng has made considerable progress^ and 
some of the passes through the hills have been opened to cart 
traffic. Besides the Bom hay. Agra road, the chief roads are 
those fronii Dhtllia to Surat and from Dhulia to Mbasawad. 
The total length of roads k 955 miles, of which J25 are 
rucEoJIed. Of theses 300 miles of metalled roads and 353 miles 
of un metalled roads are maintained by the Public Works 
department. Avemies of trees are planted on about 950 miles. 
The Great Indian Peninsula Railway runs for ijj miles through 
the south of the District fre™ Naydongri to BhusAwal, where 
it divide, one branch going to Jubbulpore and the other to 
Nagpur. Branches from Jal^on to Amalner, 35 milca long, 
and from ChUisgaon to DhCLlta, 35 miles in length, were 
opened in 1900. The Tflpii Valley Railway from Surat to 
Acnalnerj xxmning for loS miles through the central portion 
of the Distnet from eatst to west, was opened in iMarch, 1900. 
and has ten stations within its limits^ 

and les^r streams are liable to sudden and 
nitarAl disastrous rising of their waiers. Six great floods caused more 
ctlunitiH. or less injury in the District during the nineteenth century^ 
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Ir i8ii sixty-five villages were entirely d«tTO)'ed ljy the rtlpti, 
and fifty were prtly washed away, caiisirg a loss in moticy 
value of lakhs. In iS?i the Gimi and PtmjhTa rose 45 feet 
above the level of the river-bed, the latter sHeeping away five 
hundred houses in the town of DhUlia, A whole village on 
the opposite side of the river snddenly disapiKared. One 
hundred and fifty two villages were damaged, and property 
to the value of 16 lakhs was destroyed. Over one thousand 
persons were on this occasiou relieved hy public and private 
charity. 

Besides lltc Durga^icvl famiae, which Is said to have greatly 
reduced the [jopulation of Khftndesh, the only scarcity men- 
tioned before the beginning of the last century was in 16*9, 
In that year, following the ravages of war, there was a total 
bilure of rain which caused widespread distress. A severe 
famine was recorded in 1^03-4, when the selling price of grain 
is reported to have risen to one seer per rupee. Great nuiubtra 
died, and eitenstve tracts were left deserted and waste. This 
lamine was due. not to any nafunxi causM, hut to the ravages 
of Holfcar’s army, w'hich during two years (ifloa-j) spread 
desolation and famine throughout the District. Scarcities not 
amounting to famine occurred in iSa4, 1833-6. i 845 i 1^76-7, 
and 1896-7. In 1S96 the population suffered from a gencml 
rise in the prices of food. The early rains, however, were 
excellent, and the *Airf/did not lail. The hill tribes therefore 
suffered little, and West Khilndesh was fiM from the pinch of 
the high prices. Relief works were maimained for fourteen 
months, the workers reaching a maximum of 36,560 m Apnl, 
1897. In 1899 the failure of the rains affected all parts of the 
District, and the distress lasted for fourteen months. The 
Mari/crop ifras a total iailure imd the area was not sown, 
except in irrigated lands, there being no late tains. As early 
ns October, 1899, the number on relief works exceeded 33,000. 
It advanced steadily till in March of 1900 it was 157,000, while 
the number on gratuitous relief was 13,000. from this it fell 
to 553 in February, T901, rising again to 49,000 in July, 1901, 
and falling lo t,8oo in September. It ta calcubted that 
dc^lhs occurred in esccss of itic nonriial during th^ penodj *n 
that 385,000 cattle died- The total cost was about 76 lakhs. 
Remissions amounted to 17 lakhs, and nearly 10 lakhs was 

groiited in loons lo agriciiUuriiis, 

Locusts hare somelimes visited Khandesh, but seldore \n 
sufficient numbL^ri lo do much h&rm- lu ^ ^ _ 

crowd the District from north lo south, and in 1S73 and iSyb 
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they did some injury it> ihe late crop. Rats in ^847-8, 
and in 1901-3 caused much havoc 

The DEstrict is divided into seventeen fainAaSt. in charge of 
three covenanted Civilians and two Deputy’Collectors# Of the 
three covenanted Civilkn^ one is l^etsortal Assistant to the 
Collector, who has also an extra Deputy-Collector as da/farddr. 
There ore four petty subdivisions or /d/Aas : PlLrolOi Bhadgaon, 
NavapuTi and Edalkh^^ in the tdlsiAas of Amalner, Pficliora* 
Nandurbir, and Bhusiwai respoclivtrly. The formation of two 
separate Districts is referred to in the note on p. 415. 'Fhe 
Mehwi5 estaix^ are included in the District for aduiinistiative 
purposes^ 

The District and Sessions Judge at DhOlia is aided for civil 
business by ten Suljiordinate Judges. Criminal justice is 
administered by 50 Magistrates^ including the District MagiS' 
trate. The commonest forms of crime are theftp houses 
breaking, and dacoityn 

On occupation by the Eritlshp 1,146 Oovemment viMages 
were found entirely deserted, besides 413 which were unin¬ 
habited but partly tilled by persons living in the neighbouring 
villages; only i, 3 j 6 ^'illages were iuhabitedn The establish¬ 
ment of Order and the advent of high prices soon caused 
a rapid Increase in tillage and revenue. But a subsequent fall 
in prices chucked improvement, and progtess was slow for 
several years. After tSj? the improvement began to be more 
marked, and continued steadily up to 1853. One of the first 
measures of improvement was the withdrawal from the heredi¬ 
tary^ officials of powers the possession of which by them was 
found to be a source of oppressson to the people. The settle¬ 
ment of the rcs'cnue was then made direct with the cultivators 
and not with the headmen of the iilEages, The revenue was 
fixed On the average payments of ten previous years# Gradually! 
inequalities of measurement were reduced to a common stan- 
dard* About i8;jo it was fouiK! that the assessments were loo 
high, leaving no margin to the cultivator for improvements- 
Great reductions were then made in the rates on irrigated 
lands; the rates on ^dry-crop* lands were also reduced, 
H^herever this was found to be necessary^ and libera] remissions 
were made Still progress was slow; and no attempt w^aa 
mode until [853 to introduce a survey, which, it was felt* would 
be very costly. In that year, as it appeared that the rales m 
Khinde^h were higher than in other Disiricts, it was determined 
to cany out a survej' on a plan suited to a country where so 
much of the land was waste. The objects of it were misundw* 
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stood, and troops had to be called out. But, on the leaders 
being seized, the opposition died away and the work was 
carried out between the years t8s 4 &«d iSyo. Singe tt^n the 
District has made a moat marked advance:. Its population has 
largely increased and the area under cultivation has nearly 
trebled. Culd^'ation has been pushed to the base of the hills; 
and only in a few parts can good land now be found untill^, 
while wild beasts have been driven from the plain to the hills 
and the ravines. This remarkable development is, no doubt, 
in great measure due to the facilities ofTerfd by the railway for 
the export of produce to better markets, and to the great 
demand for cotton, which Khftndesh is in a position to satisfy. 
The revision survey settlement w'as commenced in i 386 arid 
completed (with the exception of a smdl area, chiefly in 
Niuidurblr, originally settled in 1901-j) in 1904. The new 
survey found an increase in the cultivated area of 4 per cent, 
over the amount shown in the accounts, and the settlement 
enhanced the total revenue from 31 to 40 lakhs. The average 
assessment per acre of ‘dry’ land is Us. of rice land, 
Rs. i-to; and of garden land, Rs. 1-14. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from alt 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees.— 
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The District contains a 1 municipalities; namely, Amalhsr, 

Pinout, Eramdoi, Dharangaon, Bhadgaow. Chopoa,^,^j 
ShirpuR, SiKDtHEOA, Bktwad, Savada, Vaval, Bhusawai., teonb. 
Jaggaom', DhuUA, SonoIh, Taloda, SttAHAOA, Phakasha, 
NAnnuHVAR, Faizpur, and Ravkr. The total receipts of 
these average nearly 3 The District bo^ and r? 

/a/uHa boards had an income in 1903-4 of 4 i Wtas. The 
principal source of irvoonte is the land cess. The expenditure 
amounted to 4i lakhs, Including nearly a lakhs devoted to the 

maintenance and construction of roads and buildings 

The District Superintendent of police is aided by thi^ro^*n<l 
Assistant Superintendents, one probationary Assistant Supenn- 
tendent, and four inspectors. Ttrere are altogether 37 [»l'« 
stations. The force in 1904 numbered 1,^36: namely, S3 cl^cf 
constables, 335 head constables, and i,r jS 
mounted police number 6a under 8 tiafad<irt. In addition to 
the District jail at Dbillia, with accommodation for 450 P"' 
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soners, there are 33 subsidiary Jails and at lockups which can 
accommodate 40S aod aoa prisoners respectively. The daily 
average number of prisoners in 1904 was 493, of whom 16 
were females. 

Edncfttifin. Khiindesh stands twelfth as regards literacy among the 
twenty-four Districts of the Presidency. The Census of 1901 
returned 4.S per cenL of the popnlatioti (9 3 mates and o-a 
females) as able to read and wriiCi Education has made great 
progress of laie years. In iSSi there were onty 317 sehoots, 
attended by 181656 pupils. The number of pupils rose 10 
in 1891 and to 3^^393 in 1901. In 1903-4 the schools 
numbered 533 (including 122 private schools with 1,713 
pupils), attended by 33,181 pupils^ of whom 845 wetc girls. 
One is a high school, 13 are middle schools, 401 primary, one 
is a tmining school, and one an industrial school. Three are 
maintained by Govcmmenb 33a by local boards, 70 by muni- 
cipalities, and ji are aidedn lltc tnunbg school and the 
industrial school are at Dhalia. The expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was aj lahtis, of which Local funds contributed 
Rs. 73,000 and Rs. 34,0^ was recovered as fees. Of the total, 
nearly So per cent, was devoted to primary schools. 

<iispensaries, one hospUa], and 

PC^IKS. two other ■nedicoi institutions^ accoinmodating 167 in-patienta. 

In these institutions 114,21^ persons, including 1,299 itt" 
IMticnts, were ircAted in 19<H, »nd 3,797 operations performed. 
Ihe total Mpcndihirc was over Rs. 391,000!, of which Rs. 1(5,940 
was contributed by Local and itiutucipal funds. 

V«cii... The number of p^s successfully succtnated in 1903-4 
was 39^000, representing a. proportion ofay per 1,000 of popu¬ 
lation, which exceeds the awrugc for the Presidency. 

[Sir J. W. Campbell, MmStgr Gattffttr, vol. xti fiSSo); 
A, F. Dasndaon, SfUlmtHt Rtport (1854).) 

Talodft Taioka —Tniuka of West KMndesh District, 
Bombay, lyir^ between si* 30'and ss'i' N. and 73* sfl'aud 
74 3^ E.i with an area of 1,177 square miles, It contains 
one to^ Taloda (population, 6,59s), the head-quartets; and 
193 villages. The population in 1901 was 33,881, compared 
With 56,775 ]R iSpt. The decrease is due to emigration to 
netghlMurtng States, .wareity of water, and the prcwlence of 
a vinilcnt type of cholera during the last famine. This is 
one of the most thinly populated tahkai in the District, with 
a density only 29 persons per square mil^ the District 
average being 149. The demand for lend revenue in 1903-4 
was 1.1 laths, and for cesses Rs. 8,ooo. Talods includes si* 
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petty Mehwils estates, and is situated in the extreme noith-wet 
of the District. The most striking natural ftalure is the bold 
outline of the lowering SatpurSs strciching from east to west, 
with a belt of thick forest infested by wild beasts along their 
foot. The prevailing soil is rich black loam. tSTiere the 
land is tilled and open, the climate is not unhealthy ; but 
in the villages along the base of the SStpunis and in the 
west it is extremely malarious, and, except dunng April and 
May, unsafe for Europeans. The annual rainfall averages 
ab<Hit 30 inches, 

Sh^h&da Taluka+— of West KhJlndesh DLstnclj 

Bombay, lying between ii® *4' 4 ®^ N. and 74* S 4 

and 74® 47' E,, with an area of 479 square miles, U con¬ 
tains two towns, Shah ADA (population, 1 ^'® bead- 

quarters, being the larger; and isS '-iHages, The population 
in 1901 was 59,758, compared with 64,753 f®?'- Jb'f '* 

the most thinly populated taiukaSn the two KhUndesh Disificts, 
the density being only 25 persons per square mile. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was nearly 3 lakhs, and for 
cesses Rs. ai.ootx Although Shahida possewes two perennial 
streams, the TUpti and its tributary the Gomi, It is on the 
whole scantily provided with surface water. The prevailing 
soil is a rich loam resting on a yellowish subsoil. The annual 

rainfall averages *4 inches, , . 

NaadurbSo* T&luka ,—Taiuka of West Khlndesh Distnct, 
Bombay, including the petty subdivision or pttha of Navipur, 
lying bctw'een and *1*52' N, and 73* 35 and J 4 
with an area of 99a square miles. It contains one town, Nas- 
DttRftia (population, 10,9*^), the head-quarters; and 984 «1- 
logcs. The population in 1901 was 87,4371 comporm with 
105 866 in 1891. The decrease was due to emigration and 
the prevalence of cholera. The density, 88 persons per square 
mile, is much below the District asxrage. The demand for 
land revirnu-e in 19^3-4 l^hs, and for ce-^es Es, i 

The north of the tahha forms port of the rich Tipi! plain. To 
the south and south-west parallel spurs jutting from the W estem 
Ghats divide the country into narrow lillsge areas. The east 
is desolate and bate of trees. The climate is cool, and the 
annual rainfall averages 25 inches. The water-supply is scanty, 
the streams of only the TSpti and the Slsa lasting throughout 
the y-CAr- 

Slndkheda Taluka.— TSAiAo of West Khsndesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 21® 4' and 21" 66 ' N,and: 74 “ 

74" 58' E., with an area of 505 square miles, It contains two 
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towns, SiN'DKHEPA (population, 5,021), the head^quarters, being 
the Utger; and t4i villages. The population in 1901 was 
76,811, compared with 73,385 it tSgi. The density, 15a 
persons per sqiutre mile, is above the District avemge. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 3.4 lakhs, and for 
oosscs Rs, 24,000. The northern portion forms a continuation 
of ihe rich block soil of the Tipti j> 1 ain ; the southern is for 
the most part hilly or undulating, with large tracts of waste land 
used for gracing cottle, Giccept along the banks of the Tapti 
and the Plnjhra, Sindkheda is poorly supplied with surface 
water. The tw^o chief rivers arc the Tapti, Rowing along Ihe 
entire rrorthem boundary for a distance of 35 miles, and its 
tributary the Panjhto, flowing along the eastern boundary. The 
annual rainfall averages is inches. 

Shirpur TUuka,— 73 /*r*er of West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, lying between iV and vi®38'' N. and 74“ 41'’and 
7 S ^7 E-t with on area of 651 square miles. It contains one 
town, SHiRftTR (population, ^023}, the head^uaners^ and 
99 villages. The population in 1901 was 50,177, coin]iiared 
with 56,012 in 1891, The density, 77 persons per square mile, 
is only about half the average for the District, The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was 1.9 laklisi and for cesses Rs, 1 2,000. 
A broken range of the SaCpurds^ running from cost to west, 
divides Shirpur into two ports, each with distinct natural 
features. The northern part comprises a wild find hilly country, 
sparsely peopled by BhOs. The southern is an unbroken plain, 
with no trees except near village sites. The population is dense 
near the banks of the Tapti, but becomes scanty as the hills are 
approached- Although the faluka has three rivers that flow 
throughout the ycar~the Tapti, and its tributaries the An.ir 
and the Arunamtl—and numerou.s other streams from the 
&itpiirlt$, the supply of surface waier is on the whole scanty. 
The prevailing black soil is a rich loam resting on a yellowish 
subsoil. T he annual lainloll averages nearly 24 inches. 

Chopda Taliika.—TaArkff of East KhAndesh District, 
Bombay, lying between 21*8' and 21'’ 25' N. and 75* I'and 
75 34'' with an area of 368 square miles. There are two 
towns, Chopda (population, the head^quartersi, and 

Ahavad (5,983): and 91 villages. The population in 1901 
"•“s 75 < 55 o, compared with 72,819 in 1891. The density, 
205 persons per square mile, is much above the District 
average- The demand for land revenue In 1903—4 was 
*'3 Wths, and for^ cesscs Rs. 15,000. The fahtJta consists 
of two voIIq^ divided by a spur of the Sltpurft range that 
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runs MToss it obliquely froni cast to west. The southern 
i-atley is a pan or the nch nonh TSpti plain, and rollows 
the course of that river. ITtc northem or inner valley, known 
os the Dhauti is a broken and hilly country, unsurveyed, 
covered with dense forest, inhabited by Bhfls, and infested by 
wild beasts. The Tapd valley is fairly supplied with well water, 
but none of the streams is suited for irrigation. The chief 
rivere are the Tipti, and its tributaries the Aner and GulL The 
prevailing soil is a rich, black, alluvial clay, resting on a yellowish 
subsoil. The annual rainfall averages 35 inches. 

Yival Taluka.— 73 /aA« of East Khandesh District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between »i* 3' and 3t'* 24' N. and 75* 31' and 
75 * 53 ^ with an area of 350 square miles. It contains two 
towns, Yaval (population, 11,448), the hod-quarters, and 
h’AizpuR (ro,i8r); and 75 villages. The imputation in 1901 
was 83,399 v compared with 80,489 in 1891, This is tbe^ most 
thickly populated tihtha in the District, with a density of 
329 persons per square mile. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903—4 was i‘7 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 12,000. The 
taluiea consists of u rich well*wooded plain stretching south¬ 
wards from the SitpurS Hills. 

River Tiltika,—of East Khdndesh District, Bom¬ 
bay, lying between at* 3^ and ai® 34^ 75 * 4 ® 

76° to' E., with an area of 481 square miles. It contains two 
towns. Raver (population, 7,870), the headquarters, and 
Savda (8.710)} and 106 villages. The population in 
was 80,368, compared with 76,381 in 1891, The density, 
only 67 persons per square mile, is a little Iras than half the 
avemge for the District- The demand for land revenue in 
* 9 ® 3”4 *■* lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The soil 

near the WIU is somewhat light, but in other parts it is a 
fine rich vegclatde mould of vaiying depth. The chief water- 
supply » the Tapti river. The climate is generally healthy. 
Raver forms an unbroken well-wooded plain lying below the 
wall of the SAtpurSs. The annual rainfaU avemges 34 inches. 

Pimpaluer,—of West Kbandesh District, Bombay, 
lying partly above and partly below the Western Ghiis, between 
lo® so' and a I® 16' N. and 73® 51'and 74 * 3/ E-i with an area 
of 933 square miles. T here are 151 villages, hut no town. 
The headquarters are at Sakri. The population in 1901 was 
56,638, compared with 59.378 ’*9*' density, 61 per¬ 

sons per square mile, is about two-fifths of the average for the 
LMstriet Thu demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was i -3 lakhs, 
and for reyayt Rs. 8,000. The plains are intcraected by abrupt 
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mountain ranges, of which the range of the Solb^ kills k 
the most considerable, llie tmcl bdow the Western Ghilrs 
is composed of steep hill ranges clothed with far^t mid in¬ 
habited by Bhlts. The climate is unhealthy, especially to 
Europeans and natives of the Deccan, llieie is a fair 
water-supply^ the riv-ers being utilised for irHgation by means 
of masonry dams. The annual rainfall averages ii inches. 

Dhiilia T^tika.—of West Khlndesh District 
Bombay, lying between so'' jS' and 21^ S'' N. and 74*^ 
and 75* E,j with an area of 760 square miJes^ It contains two 
iDwns^ of which DHUUA^populalionp 34^726), the head quartciB, 
is the larger; and 154 villages. The population in 1901 was 
104,952, compared with 95,141 in iS^i. The density:, 13& 
persons per square mile, is below the District avemge- The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was a-fi lakhs, and for 
cesses Rs. 17,000. The ta/3f^a is crossed by low hills, is 
watered by the Pinjhra and Bori rivers, and is on the whole 
fairly wooded and well cultivated. The climate is healthy, 
except just after the lains. T'hc water-supply, especially in the 
south, is scanty- The Loader FOnjhni water-works, consisting 
of the Mckti resennir, ten dams across the river, and walet- 
coniscs from the dams, ensure rni unfailing supply of water to 
all lands corntnonded by them. The reservoir was formed by 
damming a gorge in the valley of the Mukti, which pins the 
Pinjhni 2^ miles from DhQlio. The prevailing soil is red, but 
there are some patches of excellent black loam, 'rbe annual 
Foinfill averages a a inches. 

Amalner TMuka.— Talu^a of East Khandesb District, 
Bombay, including the petty subdi^^ion or of Piirola, 
lying between 20* 42* and 2 t® 13^ N. and 74® 52^ and 75^ 14^ 
E^ with an area of ga® square miles. It contains two 
towns, AMAUfiin (population, 10,294}, the head-quarters, 
and PARonA (13,46s); and 228 villages. The population in 
1901 was 11 [,293, compared with 109,841 in 1891. The 
density, 211 persons per ^uare mile^ is much above the Desh 
trict average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
3-4 lakhs, and for cesses Rs, 33,000. Amalner ta generally 
level and the land is laigcly tilled in the north; the southern 
portion, broken by a low diain of hills, b less cultivated. T'hc 
Tapti, with its tributaries the Bori and Panjhra, affords an 
unfailing supply of water for irrigation. The chief works are 
those on the Lower Ptnjbim and the Mhasva l^ke* The latter 
consists of a resenotr, 4 miles in dreumfereDGe, in the petty 
subdivisbon of P 5 mk, with a dam 1,500 feet loiigi and two 
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each 3 miles in length. The climate is healthy, and 
the armnal rainfall averages ij inches. 

Ertmdol T&luka.— Iff/ykn of East Khandeah District, 
Bombay, lying l>etween 20^ 44'' and 21^ 9' N- and 75® 9' and 
75® 3t' E., with an area of 458 square milea. 'ITiere are three 
town*, including Eraupol (population, rT,0S5X 
quarters, and DnAiiASGaof( (14^172) i and 195 viltages. The 
population in 190 t was 105,340* compared with [o5, 3 oS in 1&91. 
The dcnaiiy, 231 persans per square mile, ts above the District 
average. The demand for land re^Tenue in i 903“4 3 lakhs, 

and for cesses Rs. ao,o&Oi The soil is part of the fertile 1 &pti 
valley. Mango groves are scattered all through the tsMa, 
Besides watcf supply from the rit-urs^ there were 2,113 wells 
used for irrigation in 1903-3- The annual rainfall averages 
nearly 29 inches, 

JMgaOa T^ukjgu—TdMij of East Kh^desh District, 
Bombay, lying between to* 4?^ ^ 5 ° ^4 

and 7s* 45' E., with an area of 319 square miles- There are 
two towns^ JALCAO^ (population, 16,359), the bead-quarters, 
and NasirabSo (12,176) ; and village. The population in 
1901 was 85,151 * compa red with 83,93? in 1871. 1 he density, 
769 persons per square mile, is much above the District 
average* The demand For land revenue in 1903-4 ^;S 

lakhs, and for cesses Rs. i 3 ,ooo. Jiilgjaon is a rich black plain 
to the north, and hilly or und ulating to the south. The climate 
is generally heaUhy. 

BhusAwal Taluka_ TaJuia of East Khandesh District, 

Bombay, including the petty subdiv ision or/>f^Aa of Edaliibiid, 
lying betwecti so* 4^' and si* 14^ N. and 7 S* 4 '^ 76* 

*4' E., with an area of 5 70 square miles. There are three 
towns, Bhusawal (population, 16^3^3), the head-quarters, 
Bodvad (5,670), and Vakancaon (StSaa); and iSo villages. 
The population in 1901 was 109,3151 compared with ii4.ott 
in 1891. m density, 19* persons per square mile, is above 
the District average- The demand for land revenue in [ 90 ' 3~4 
was 3*5 lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. 1 o the north-west 
and along the Tipti the country la flat and monotonous. The 
norllveast of the td/uAa, though flat, is h«te and there broken 
by MUfirovea, especially along the hanks of the Vdmi. 
rest is more or less undulating, with straggling hillocks covered 
with loose stones and boutdera. Along the north-east boundary 
runs a bold range of hills. The f.Uuia « scantily wooded, and 
without the mango groves so abundant io other pam of the 
District. The imct between the Puioa river and the bills fTOBi 
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the Smki river to the extern frontitir h mined hj its deadly 
cltRiatet flnd repeated attempts to recolonire deserted villages 
hav-e failed. ElsewhereK the h fairly healthy. There is 

plenty of surface water- Hesldes the '['iSpri river in the north, 
with its tributaries the Pyma and Vflghur, and the minor 
Streams the Sur and Ehogav^tt, there are more than 2,500 
irrigation wells. The Hartalu lake, with a catchment area of 
6 square railes and a capacity of 140^000^000 cubic feel of 
water, lies on a small tributary of the TSpd and commands 
584 acres. As an irrigation work it ha^ not proved altogether 
a success. Of the two kinds of black soil, the rich alluvial clay 
found north of EdaLlbtd cannot be surpassed. In the east of 
Kmha, where it gives place to a rich black loam, it yields the 
finest crops. The other soils are mostly mixed red and browcu 
In the no-rth-east the soil is poor^ and the waste lands are 
generally dry and rocky. Along the river-banks are small 
aJluvLil plots called The annual raJnfalE at Bhus^wol 

town averages ad inches. 

Jimner T^uka«—of East Khfindesh District^ 
Bombay, lying between ao° 33^ and 20* 55" iV, and 75“^ 32' 
and 76“ E., with an area of 327 square miles. It contains 

two towns, Jawxer {popubdon, < 5,45 7), head-quatturs, and 
^KBKDL'ANi (6,4 a j) j and 155 vilbgcs, 'rhc population in 
i^or was 91,739^ compared with 87,230 in 1891. The average 
deisity, 174 persons per square mile, is ateve the District 
average. I he demand for land revenue tn 1903 “4 was 2-4 
lakhs, and for cesses Rs- 17^000, Most of the consists 

of a succession of rises and dips, with streams the banks of 
which are fringed w-iih groves. In the north and Ji^ulh- 
cast low straggling hills covered with )tmng teak rise out of the 
pbin+ There is a plentiful and constant supply of w^IcTk On 
the whole, the climate is healthy, but at the close of the nuns 
fever atid ague prevail. The chief streams are the Vflghur, with 
its tributaries the Kig and Sur, the Harki and the Scinij+ Most 
of these streams rise in the Satm^la hills. There are also 1,950 
wells. Generally speaking, the aoil is poor. There is black 
loam in the valteya, and on the plateau?! a rich brownish mould 
called 

Pechora Tiluka.— TS/uka of East Khflndeih District 
Bombay, Including the petty subdivision or of Bhadgoon, 
lying between ao'^aS^and ?o' 50' N, and 74" 57^and 75® 36' E. 
with an area of 54a square miles- It contmos three lowns^ 
Paciiora (population, 6,473), th*i head-quarters, Nagak Devla 
(^^050)1 and Bhadgaon ( 7 t 9 S<^)j ^nd tSb villages. The pogu.- 
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lalion in 1901 was ii5i33®* compared with tiSpajo in iSgi. 
'ihe Incresise was due to immigranon from Ahtnadnagar and 
other fttinine-strieken regions. 'I’he demiiyi 231 persons per 
square mile, is much above the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was 3 9 lakhs, and for ces^ 
Ra. 36,00a PSchora consists of a fairly wooded valleyi lying 
heiween the Saun^Ia range 10 the south and low ranges of hilts 
in the north. The climate is healthy. The only perennial 
stream is the Gimi. Irrigation is carried on by means <rf the 

larada Canal, The annua! rainfalUverages 30 i««hes. 

Cb&liagaon Tlluka , — TSluka of East Khtadesh Dtstnet, 
Btimbay, lying between ao* 16' and ao® 4 *' N. and 74° 4 & ^"0 
7S® lo' Et with an area of 501 square miles. It contams one 
towiijCHiLiscAOK (population, 10,* 43 ), head^quaners; and 

132 villages. The population in 1901 w'as 90,837, comporeo 
with 74,880 in 1S91. A proportion of the increase was due to 
immigration from the Nizam’s territory during the l^t f^ine. 
The density, i^t persons per square mile, is above the 
average. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2 laJsli^ 
and for cesses lU 15,^0. ChSlisgaon is situated in the ertmtne 
south of the Dtsirict at the foot of the Sitmilo range, which, 
running east and west like a wall, separate Khindesh from the 
Deccan uplands. 11 is watered hy the G itna river, which flows 
from west to east through the northern yillages, and by us 
tributaries the ManySd and Titiur, which in their turn are fed 
by several minor stmams. Besides these and the Jflmd* Cana^ 
about 3 , 7 *e «elh supply irrigation. The soil is imir^ much 
of it towards the south, south-west, and north being hard wd 
stony. The black soil of the Giml valley, though better ihim 
in the surrounding parts, is generally poor, as it tests on a su 
soil of either gravel or rock, 

Mehwfls EaUtes.—group of six eslal^ in the ^ 
Khandesh District of Bombay, lying between 21 30 ^ ' 

situated partly among the western exlremitiw of the 

and partly on the low ground below the hills spanning the 

interval between the Narbadl and Tipd rivers. 

(iQoi), 14,639. The estimated yearly revenue is 
The tract is broken and wild, and more or less cove ^ 
forest; it is abundantly watered by mountain sirawi* ^ g 
into the Narbada and 'rUpM The climate « unhealthy^a^ 
malarious from October to March. The „ 

chiefly by Bhils, with a sprinkling of Pflvraa In all (^s there 
is a great deal of rich black soil, but culovation bos much 
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decreased stnee the famine of i^fOQ^ As tJie Eiipply of grain 
does not meet the local deiftiAnd, the people eke out a living 
on fruity roots, and other fortssl produce, I'he maEn articles of 
trade are tSmber, maAua flowers and seed, and myrabolainj. 
lire chieftains settle petty cases* but all important matters go 
l^orc the Collector and Assistant Collector, who are respec¬ 
tively Agent and Assistant Agent CiviJ and criminal justice 
are regulated by nilcs rramed under Act XI of 1846. The si« 
estates are:— 
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The anoestors of the Chikhli ehiefbiin originally held lands 
from Rajpipla; Jit^ the founder uf the family, takiiig advantage 
of the turbulent times, established his poiver over 84 villages, 
A sum of Rs. jiooo, assigned by Govemtuent os an hereditary 
allowance, made mainly for foot and horse polioe in lieu of the 
blackmail formerly levied, was discontinued in the time of 
lUmsmg (1854-74), The ancestors of the Raisii>gpur (Gauli) 
chmftaiii were feudatories of Rijpipla, and are said to have 
been rurn^ on its subversion by the GaikwSr <1763-1813). 
The remaining four chieftains were originally dependants of 
thechmfof Budhawal ; but in 1845 the latter was removed on 
suspicion of conni ving at robberies in the neighbounng Bntish 
territories and his lands hove since lapsed to Government, 
Adavad.^Town in the Chopda td/nia of East Kbtadesh 
1>,strict, Bombay, situated in u* 13' K. and 75“ *8' E. Popu¬ 
lation (iijotX S,9S3, including many Tadvi Bhila:, It ms once 
a pJaw of some consetiuenee, the head-quartets of a /^ArAt. 
The site of the old odiecs is now occupied by a schoolhouse, 
and the people are fast caning aw^ay the earth of the ruined 
fort in the centre of the town. A school for boys has 150 
pupils. Among the objects of interest is a fine old stonc^ond- 
inor^r step-well, 30 feet by ra, in a ruined enclosure known as 
I e ..al Bsgh ( red gardenTo the north of the town is a 
mosque, built, according to an inscription on one of the steps, 
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in 167a. Three miles lo ihe north-west 91c the Unabdev hot 

‘TSl-a of .he «/.fa of .he »m. 

name. East KhandesH District, Bombay, situated »n *i » N. 
and 75 V junction of the TipU Valley Railway with 

"c J^gion imalner'llne. on the left b^k of the Bori r.vcr. 

Popili^n(i90i). to.194. 

stltntcd in .864, had an avenuje mcome 

ending 1901 of Rs. 6,800. In 1903-4 the income was - 

including Rs. i.S«> sale procerus of 

I’here is an important lot^l trade in ■ 

contains two cotton-ginning factories and two presse^ employ■ 

[ng about 5^ Persons. A large fair is ^Id annually m t^ 
mLth of ky, in honour of Sakhirim BhftwJl, 
towards the clLe of the eighteenth century, is 
by a handsome temple. The toim 

ludice’s court, a dispensary, and three schools g* 

with 57 pupils, and two for boys with 3 « P^P«*- 
Betowad.-Town in the Sindkherk 
desh District, Bombay, situated in *1 *3 N- i 

nn the Tftpii Valley Railway- Population tipoij, 4 ,o> 4 . pc 

income during the decade ending igci averaged Rs. s,^. In 

, the Lome was Rs. 9,300. The 

formerly the head-quarters of a fa/itM, conimns a y 

.he 

desh District, Bombay, situated m ao 40 anti IS 
^Ihe S bonk of Vhe Gimi river, 34 mto south-east ^ 

Dh li Poptilation fi^oi). 7,9S6- I‘ 

r” 6 9i!(r*ln thtneighboorhood is the Jamda C^al. 1 here 
?»me^oeal tmde in cotton, and two ginning 
worked. The town suffered greatly from a flood in Sc^cn^ 
TSr^hen about 750 

contains a Subordinate Jtidge’s coiii% a dts^^’fl» 

“r.r’* ‘a ^ i'i.. »» 

iu'ncL of“h hV» f'l" r'fc^ir wl 
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has since become an important centrci with large railway 
works and a conatdcreble European population, and is the 
hcad-quarters of a subdtvistonaJ officer. A branch of the 
American Alliance hlission is at wort, and maintjiins two 
schools. About 1,500 worlttnen are regularly employed here, 
of whom i«s are European or Eutasian engine^irivers and 
mechanics. The requirements of so many taiiway cmployifs 
have attracted shoplcecpcrs of all descriptions, but thdr 
business is con lined to the supply of local wunts, The 
railway premises consist of a handsome station, large loco* 
motive workshops, and houses for the employes. The w^ter- 
supply is brought from the Tipti fay means of a steam pump 
and pipe, ffae water is driven up to a large tank on the top 
of a handsome two-storeyed building, the lower storey facing 
used as a biljiaidTocni and the upper as a lltiary. Gardens 
twve been laid out. and iree-planiing encouraged to such an 
extent that t^ site, formerly an open field, is now somewhat 
oveigtown with trees. The viilsgc of fjhusiwal is on the 
ophite side of the line to the railway buildings. There is 
a la^ resthouse outside the railway gale for natives. Two 
gjnmng (actories and two ootton-presses are busily employed 
_urmg the ser^n. Ehusawal was acquired by the British 
ov'^ment with the rest of the Varangaon (now Bhusawal) 

V constituted a municipality in rS8s, 

^ had an average income during the decade ending rgoi of 
Ks. In 1903-4 the income was nearly Rs. io,ooo, 

chiefly derived from a tai on houses and lands (Rs, S.iool and 
for eduction (Rj^ 5,ooo>. The town contains a Sut 
oi^natc Judge’s court, three English school^ two vernacular 
ifiAools. and two dispensaries, including one belonging to the 
conipany. ^ * 

'j'own in the Bhu^wal fahia of East Khandesh 
Distncq Bombay, situated in ao" 53' N, and 76' E., a miles 
lailway station, which is now called 
f‘9s>t>, 5,670. Bodvfld is joined to 
gaon by a metalled toad, and has an important trade in 
TOlton o«!««ls The houses are for the most part pool 
y uilt, and the streets narrow, crooked, and dirty, 
w^ once a place of some consequence, but the only 
remama are a mined fort, town gateways and a reservoir. 

ne town contains two ctHton^'miing and pressing factories, 
and a school for boys with 19; pupils, 

C^isgaon Town.—Head-quarters of the fd/uia of the 
name m East KhUndesh District, Bombay, situated in 
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i<? 3j' N, and 7 S® «' E., on ihc Greil Indian Peninsula 
Railway, 35 iniles south of Dhillia, with which it is connected 
by a branch line opened in 1900* Population (t 90 i). ‘‘^>* 43 - 
The town is of little importance except as being the head¬ 
quarters of a ialttka, although its trade has much increased 
since the opening of the railway. It contains a dbpens^ 
and five schools with 400 pupils, of which one, with 31 pupils, 
is for girls- -A branch of the American Alliance Miwion 

works here. ^ 

Chopda Town.— Head-quarters of the taluka of the same 
name in East KhSndesh District, Bombay, siiimled m 
3i' N. and 75* tS' E- 8 mfe* from “ 

the Tiipli, SI miles north-east of DhQlia- Population (1901), 
ja,6Iff. Chopda h probably & ^ttlcnient of coiisiderabk 
anUquiiy, and its mined fort shows that it was a place of much 
consequence under early Hindu rtileis- In *8®® ^ 

large town and well peopled, with a temple of Rlm«bwa^ 
to which Hindits came from great distances. It was handea 
over by Sindhia in i 8 ao, restored to him in 1837, and came 
again under British rule in 1844* There is a large trade in 
cotton and linseed. The municipality, which was csiabli^ed 
in 1870, had an average income during the decade ending 
tMi of Ks. 10,000. In 1903-4 the income was Ki 9 . 7 W>- 
The town contains a dispensary, five cotton-ginning factones, 
two cotton-presses, and six schools with 45 ® pupils, one 0 
which, with 30 pupils, is for girls. 

Dharangaoti.—Town in the Erandol tS/ttia of East KMm 
desh District, Bomba>’, situated in at® t' N. ai^ 7 S" * 

on the Jalgaon-Amalncr branch of the Great Indian cninsu a 
Railway. Population (rpot), 14,1 7 »- Dharangaon wm fw- 
merly the head quartcra of the Bhll Corps. A considerable 
trade in cotton and oilseeds is earned on with Jalg^n, where 
many of the Dharangaon merchants have agents. The paper 
and cloth of Dharangaon were formerly held in esteem. At 
present the manufacture of paper has entirely ceased j but llto 
weaving of coarse cloth still gives umplojtneni to more t rt 
1 00 looms. In 1855 Government established a cottooginmng 
factory at Dharangaon, with 93 saw-gins undei the mana^ 
meni of a European oveiseer; merchants and c^tiwators w 
charged Rs. lO a mojith for the ua* of a gitn. ut t 
ment proved costly, and was subsequently 
Marathi milt, Dharangaon was the some 

of Bhils, who had on several occasions plundered the K«n. 
A (aetoiy was established here by the English as early as *674. 
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"Hie fulbwing year the loffn was plundered by Sivajl, and 
again in 1679, U was at that time one of the most flourishing 
marts in this part of the country. Six years luieri in i6S5k k 
was ngain plundered and burnt by SambhijL !n t8i& 
Dharangaon came into the passession of the British j and it 
was here that Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Janies) Chitram was 
engaged from 1825 to iSjo in training the BhUs in an irregular 
corps, lire town is badly supplied vnih dririkjng'Watcr^ It 
contains three cotton-gins and two presses, a dispensary, 
and six schools with 646 pupjLs, of which one, with 51 pupds, 
Is f&r girls. The municipality» established in tSh^, had an 
average Income during the decade ending igoi of Rs. ^400. 
In 1903-4 the income was Ra. 13,800^ more than half of 
which is deri\^ from a tax on houses and land. An American 
mission, known as the Peniel Mission, works here^ and main' 
tains a school and an orphanage. 

Dhiilia Towu.^Head'quarter^of U^cst KhJndeish District, 
Bombay, and also of the Dhulia situated in 30® N* 

and 74 47 E.., on the southern bank of the Flnjhra river, 
35 miles north of Chllisgaon, with w^hfeh it is connected by 
a branch line of the Great Indian Feninsula Railway. Popu¬ 
lation (rgoi), 24,726, including 13,76a Hindus, 5,333 Muham¬ 
madans, and 435 Jains. The town is divided into New and 
Old DhUlia. In th* latter the houses are irrt^larly built, the 
majority being of a very humble description; In the former 
there arc r^iilar streets of well-built hou-ses, with a Sne ^tpne 
bridge erasing the Ptnjhra. In 1873 Dholia was visited by 
aseicro flood, which did much damage to houses and property^ 
Until the beginning of the nineteenth century DhOlia was 
lUi insignificant village, subordinate to LALtNo, capital of the 
Ijdiog or FatehflMd Under the rule of the NiEim, 

l^ing was incorporated with the district of DauIatAbid. I'he 
fort of Laling occupies the summit of a high Kill, about 6 miles 
from DhQlia, overhanging the Agra road and the Avir pass 
todmg to Malegaon. 'fhls stronghold, Uke all ancient 
butldings m Khtndesh, is locally ascribed to the Gauli Rlj; 
but It was more probably built by the FirOki kings, whose 
frontier fortress it subsequently became To the same Arab 
princes may be aEtributed the numerous stone embank¬ 
ments for irrigation found throughout the country* of which 
those on the Pinjhni river, above and below Dhillta, are good 
exainplcg. The old fort is also assigned to this dynasty, 
bui It was pffobably, like the town walls, rcsEOfed and improved 
y the Miighal govemorip Dbfilia appears to have passed 
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successively ihrouj^h iKc hands oT the Amb kings, the Muglials, 
and ihe Nt2an], and to have fallen into the power of the 
Mwaihis about 1795. In 1803 it v^-aa coaiptetely deserted by 
its inhabitants^ on account of the ravages of Holkar and the 
terrible famine of that year. In the following year JJilJlji 
Balwant, a dependant of the Vinchurkar, to whom the /ar- 
KUHOi of Idling and Songlr had been granted by the Pesbwll, 
repeopled the town and received from the Vinchfirkar, rn 
return for his services, a grant of inant land and other 
privileges. He was subsequently entrusted with the entire 
management of the territory of Songtr and Lolmg, and fixed 
his head-quarters at DhOlia, where he continued to excia^ 
authority till the occupation of the country by the British in 
1818, Dhulia was immediately chosen as the head^quarters 
of the newly-formed District of Khandesh by Capimn Bri^s. 
In January, 18*9, he obtained sanction for building public 
{ifhces for the tiansociion of revenue and judicial business. 
Artificers were brought from distant places, and the building? 
were erected at a total cost of Rs. 27.000, Every encourage¬ 
ment was offered to traders and others to settle in the new 
town. Building sites wem granted rent free in perpetuity, and 
advances were made to both the old inhabitants and strangers 
to enable them to erect substantial houses- At this time 
Captain Briggs described DliOlia os a small town surrounded 
by garden cultivation, and shut in between an imgatim 
channel and the river. From the date of its occupauon by 
the British, the progress of Dhalia appears to have been 
steady: but it is only since the development of the trade in 
cotton and linseed that tlje town has become of g^t 
importance as a trading centre- Coarse cotton and woollen 
cloth and turbans are manufactured for local use, and a^^m 
cotton-press was opened in 1876 by a Bombay firm. There 
are now nine ginning factories and six press« employing 
nearly 2.000 hands. Since 1872 a little colony of Musalmlns 
from ^VHahlbad, Benares, and Lucknow have settled at 
Dbfllia, who say that they left their hom^ on acKOWt of 
poverty. They are Momins or JuHlUs by caste, and deck^ 
themselves orthodox Muhammadans, but their C 50 « igi 
in Dhalia take them to be Wahhabis. They support them- 
selves by weaving saris o^ fine texiyrCp ^ ^ 

lower rate than the local merchants. In tSyj, on ’ 

drawal of the detachment of regular Native infantry, the Bhll 
Corps for a lime occupied the lines lying lot e soul wiM o 
the town, where also are the Jail, the courthousci and offices, 
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and the dtA^llings of Europciin officers; but no LTOops arc 
now qiimt'Crcd in Dh^liA+ Briggses Suburb is the newest and 
TFiost prosperous part of the luwn. There is a weeidjr fair 
on Tuesday* at which cornffloditiM to the estimated value of 
Rs. 50*000 change hands. The tou^n was constituted a muni^ 
cjp^ity in i 36 ^, and had nu average income during the decade 
ending i^oi of more than one ]akh« In 4 ibe inrxsrne 

was Rs, chiefly derived from rates and taxes. Dhalia 

coniains a high school with (1^3-4) 425 pupils, an industrial 
schcMl, a normal class, and six vemacubr schools with S45 
pupils^ of which one, with 74 pupil^ is a girls" school. Besides 
the chief revalue and judickl offices, the town contains two 
Subordinate Judges" courts, a hospital, and a branch dis¬ 
pensary, iTie Church Missjoiuuy Society maintiilns a school 
for both boys and girls, 

Erandol Town.—Hfiad-qniirters of ihe taMa of the same 
name in Etet KhlndesEi District, Bombay, situated in so' 55' N, 
and 75® ao' on the Anjliii river, 36 miles east of Dhillia. 

Qpulation {1901), 11,885- Erandol is connected by metalled 
roa with the toims of DhiHia and Dharan^on (y tnites 
north-west), and the railway station of Mhasvld (9 miles 
south-east). It is a pkee of some antiquity, and was formerly 
celebrated for its manufaemre of coarse native paper, an 
industry which stili survives to a limited extent There is 
fl considOTblis trade in cotton, indigo, and grain, the chief 
market being Jalgaon, a station ay miles north-east. The 
own as One cotton-ginning factory. A fine stone quadrangle 
in t e town, known as P&ndav’s patfa, contains the remains 
° * *,J*”*^ built enclosed mosque, richly carved, and con- 
B fu« o old Hindu maierials. About 5 miles south-east 
of he town on the top of a hill is the beaudful tank of 
Padmillya, nrar which is a temple of Ganpati, The raunici- 
“ ftom t866. The municipal ineome during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 9,100. In 1903-4 the 

m^me was Rs. 9,600, The town contains a Subordinate 
court, a dispensary, and five schools with 743 pupils, 
of which one* witi) 60 pupils, is for girls. i V t> 

^ ^*pus’, —Town in the Vivai fa/uia of Bast Khandesh 
Distnci, Bombay, situated in aj® lo' N. and 75“ it' Iv, 

7 » miles northeast of Dbalia, Popubiion (rsoiX ic,.8r. 
au^ur IS latnous for its cotton prints and its dark blue and 
Atout 250 fomiliea dye thread, turbonsi and other 
piecw of doth, and jmnt cloth of all sorts. A weekly timber 
is held, and it is also one of the chief cotton marts 
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in Khlndesh. The municipality, established in i88g, had an 
aveiage income during the decade ending i^ot of R*. 

It! 1903-4 the income was Rs. 7,'00, The town contains live 
schools, with 564 pupils, of which otic, with 57 pupils, is for girls. 

J&lgaon Town.—Head-quarters of East Khandesh Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, and of the talvhs of the same name, situatid 
in 21" t' N. and js* 35 " w ‘he Great Indian Peumsiila 
Railway, miles northeast of Bombay. Population {1901), 
16,259. Situated in the centre of a rich coiton-growmg Dis- 
irict, Jalgaon rose in the nineteenth century to the 
of ati important mercantile town. During the American Cis'il 
War (1852-5) it was the great cotton mart of Khandesh, It 
surtcred severely from the fall in value at the close of the war. 
but its trade has recovered. The chief articles of commerce are 
cotton, linseed, and sesamURi, In 1903 there were six cotton- 
presses, two large cotton-ginning factories, and one ootton^pm- 
ning and weaving mill, all worked by steam. In the same 
year the number of looms was 425 and of spmdl^ 20,941s 
while the out-tum amounted to 2 million pounds of yam and 
a million pounds of cloth. The town has be^ peaUy 
improved. A new suburb. Pollen peth, has been built, and 
a market-place laid out. The municiiiality has made a garden 
on the site of part of the old cotton matket One of the most 
striking of many handsome buildings in the new suburb is 
a three^torej^ dwelling built by the fiSUl or h^i^ of 
pairi Water is carried through iron pipes from the Mebrun 
lake. 2 miles distant- A metalled road conn^ts Jilgaon and 
Ncri, 14 mile# distant, 24 miles beyond which aic the cele¬ 
brated Ajania caves. The municipality was created in *864. 
'I'he municipal income during the decade ending 1901 averag 
Rs. 37,000. In 1903-4 The town 

contains a Subordinate Judge's court, a disi^sary. and six 
schools, with 574 pupil#* of which one, wtth 63 pupil#. •# for 
girls. A branch of the American Alliance Mission has recently 

been establishwl here. ^ 

jamner Town. —Head-quarters of the/a/nAo of the same 

name in East Khindeah District. Bombay, situated ^ 

and 75' 47 ' E., on the small river KSg, 60 miles 

of Dhftlia. Population 6 - 457 - Jamner was a pl^c of 

^uerw* in the time of the Peshwis. Its ^ 

rtc^ly shown signs of revival, owing to it# nsmg cotton trade 

and ginning industry. The town has diree 

pressing factories, a dispensary, and two schools, attended by 

nearly aoo boys. 
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Lallng,—R(lined hill fort in West Khandesh District, 
Bombay, jitualed In so” 49' N. and 74' 45 ^ E., 6 miles awitb 
of D^hQlia. The fact that this, and not Thalocr, was granted 
to his eldest son, would seem to show that Idling was the 
chief fort of Malik Rfija {i37a‘^9}, the first of the Fatilki 
kings; and here in 1437 Naslr Khan and his son MMn Adil 
Kh 5 n were besieged by the Bahmani general till relieved by 
the advance of an army from Gu^rjlt. Early in the seven* 
tcicnth Century (1639-3 <) the fort is more than once mentioned 
in wimexion with the movements of the Mughal troops in 
their campaigns against the Deccan. Besides the fort, there 
are two small HemSdpaitli shrines and a square HcntSdpBoti 
well 


Lastir,—Village in the Chopda ftJ/w&r of East Kh^desh 
District, Bombay, situated in aj" ig^ N. and 75* ij' R, 
8 miles north-west of Chopds town. Population (1901), 
^rSS^‘ is now nothing but a collection of mud huts 

and irregularly built houses; but the ruins of a fort, 3 fine well, 
and the feraaint of a mosque attest its former importance. 
I he fort was dismantled by the British, and the Thoke's 
mansion was burnt down a few years ago. The history of 
the famriy niustrates the state of Khlndesh in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The Camaiic raeiccnaries, 
employed by every- petty proprietor, had made themselves so 
Obnoxious that Gulzlr Khin Thoke, the holder of the strong 
fort of Lasur, enlisted a body of Arabs to oppose them. 
Unable to control or pay his Arabs;, he used to let them 
loose on the country round, till at last the other proprietoiSi 
entering into a league against him, bribed his Arabs to assas¬ 
sinate him at lAsur and his eldest son AlfyJr Khan at Chopda. 
A son, AUf Khan, esc.-iping from Lasur, took refuge 

Wtih SurojI Kao Nimbalkar of VaraJ. Returning with some 
Carnatic mercenaries lent him by the Nimbalkar, Alaf Khin, 
oil pretend qI paymg the Arabs their arrears, entered the 
orh ail t B Carnatic troops seised the Arabs and put them 

of his own fort, 

Alaf Khan found that his hired force had orders to hold the 
5k, Niniblikiir. Driven re despair, Alaf 

Wtln allied himself wi^ih the Bhils and plundered without 
mercy. t last the Nimbalkar agreed to give up the fort 
for a money payment of Rs. ,0,000. This sum Captain Briggs 
^i^ced Id the Thoke family and occupied the ftwt with 
British tr^ps. Subsequendy a member of the Thoke family 
as appointed keeper of the hills and of the Bhirram pass. 
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and the family now sertc as headmen of the village, Laaur 
contains a boys’ school with 8 pupils. _ 

Maheji (or Chinchkhed).—Village in the PSchora iatuha of 
East Khlndcsh District, Bombay, situated in so* 48 N. and 
75* 24' E„ on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 240 nnl« 
north-east of Bomhay. Population (1901), 1,591. A m^i- 
cipality was established in 1871, but abolished in ( 9 ^ 3 ' _ ® 

village contains a (roorly attended boys’ school. The chief 
Hindu fair of KMndesh is held here annually from Jatiua^ to 
March. The (air is held in honour of MAhejl, a woman of the 
agricultural class who became an ascetic in the seventeenth 
centuiy. So great was her sanctity il»at vows were paid to her 
during her lifetime. After a twelve years’ stay in the harnlct of 
Chinchkhed close by the site of the fair, Mihcjl buned heisclf 
alive. The fair has lately lost much of its importance. 

Kagar Devla,—Town in the Pachora taluka of East kh 3 n- 
desh District, Bombay, situated in 20* 35' N. and 75^ ^ - 

about 5 miles cast of Kajgaon station. Population (' ^ 

West of the town is a mined Hemidp^li temple of Mahideo. 
The town contains a school for boys with 190 pupils. 

Nandurb^ Town.— Head-quarters of ihtialuko of the same 
name in West Khandesh District, Bombay, situated in i 1® sa N- 
and 74“ 14' E., on the TSpli Valley Railway. Populatitm (190 ib 
10.912. The town has been a municipality since 1867, with 
an average income during the decade ending 190^ of 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 16,100, chiefly denv^ from 
urbarrates and taxes. NandurkW carries on a considerate 
trade with Surat and Bombay in cotton, wb»t, 

There is also a local trade in wood, ironsfeired from Taloda 

since the opening of the Tlpii Valley Railway. The co”: 

tains three ginning factories and a cotton-piw ^ere 
a Subordinate Judge’s court, two dispensaries, and 
with 450 pupils, of which two. with 39 

exports are cotton, linseed, wheat, gram, and grass ml. tbe itii- 

industry is the cxtractiun of oil from a grass "f"’ 

oboul 100 Stills being at work. I'his oil has l^ng in 

repute as a remedy for rheoroatistn. A ® ^ 

navian-.A^merican Mission has been «ta ^ Under 

NaudurhSr is Otic of the oldest places m^Sndesh, U^er 
the name of Nandigani it is supp<^ to be 
KJnberi cave inscription of the third centuiy a.p. According 
10 local tTaditioii, it was founded by Nand Cauln 
family il remained tmtil conquered by the Muhammadans 
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under Muin-ud-dtn Chashtl, assisted by the Prr Saiyid AU ud-dln. 
It iras obtained by Mubdiak. chief of Khandesh, from the ruler 
of Gujadit, in 1536; in 1665 it was a place of considcnible 
prosiKfity, renoiraed for its grapes and tnelons. In [666 an 
English factory was established at NandurbAr^ and by 1670 it 
had become so important a trading centre that the Englidi 
factors removed hither from AhmadflbSd, It subsequently 
suffered in common with the rest of Khandesh during the 
troubles of fiSjl Rao’s rule; and wlten it came into the posses¬ 
sion of the British in ifliS, the town was more than half 
deserted. It contains a number of old mosques and remains 
cjf ancient buildings. Many of the houses have beautifully 
carved ftonts. 

^ Nasirftb&d Town ■—Town in the Jdlgaon iafuJia of East 
Kh^desh District, Bombay, situated in 3i“ N. and 75* 40^ E-, 
* miles south of BhJldti, on the north-eastem line of the Great 
Indian I’eninsula Railway, Population (1901), 12,176. The 
town, is noted for the manufacture of glass bangles by Musal- 
mins. There arc several old mosques in the neighbourhood. 
Jfllgaon, the head-quarters of the iJ/uia, lies about 6 mites to 
the wesL NasTrflbfid was several times harried by the Bblls of 
the ^tmlila range before the occupation of the country by the 
British,^ In 1801 it was plundered by a freebooter named Juba, 
and agmj), just before the great famine of 1803, by one of the 
Peshwti s deputies. After this the village wall was built by one 
(rf the Puraudhare family, to whom the town was given in grant, 
town contains a cotton-ginning and pressing factory, and 

SIX schools, with 773 pupils, of which two. with or pupils^ are 
for girls. r r I 

Pachora Town,—Head-(juatte« of the of the same 

Mme tn ^t Khandesh nislr^c^ Bombay, situated in ao* 40' 
N. and 75 22 E., 35 miles south-east of Dhillia, on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, Population (1901). 6,473. There 
ts a^ ourahing trade in cotton; and the town contains five 
ginning factories, four cotton-presacs, a dispensary, and three 
schools With 257 pupils, of which onci with 38 pupils, is for 
glib. J'he American Alliance Mission has a branch here, 
Parola,—Town in the Am,-dner /^aJUt of East Khindesh 
District, Bombay, situated in ao” 53^ N. and 75® f E., aa miles 
of Mhasvld, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
opu tion (1901), 13,468. J'arola has been a municipaliiy 
since I 4, with an average income during the decade ending 
1901 ^ Rs. 8,700. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 9,800, It 
IS said to have been raised by its proprietor, Haii SadSshiv 
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D’Emodar, f«)m the position of a small viila^ of fifty houses to 
that of a walled town. He is also said to have built, abiMt 
IJ27, live spacious fort, one of the finest architectural remains 
of the kind in Khandesh. It must have been at one time a very 
strong place; it is surrounded by a moat, and the entrance wa* 
formerly protected by a drawbridge and large Baoktng tower^ 
During the Mutiny in 1S57, the proprietors proved disloyal, and 
their estate was confiscated, llie town being taken poss^ion of 
by Government, and the fort dismantled, A considerable trade 
is carried on iit cattle, cotton, iugd&s (women’s robes), and 
grain; and the Village of Mhasva, a miles distant, is famous for 
ehi. The town contains two cotton-gins, a cotton-press, a is- 
pensaty, and five schools, with 6ao pupib, of which one, with 
54 pupils, is for girls. Four miles south west rs a handsome 
temple of Mahaduo on an island in the Bori nver, 

Prakftsha.—Town in the Shahada fHuM of West Khind^h 
District, Bombay, situated in a 1® 3*' 74 “ * 5 ' 45 mite 

north-west of Dhillia, at the junction of the Tapti river with two 
of its tributaries. Population {1501), 6, 637 - 
stands an old temple of Gautatn^hwar Mahldco, in whr^ 
honour a great Hindu fair is held every twelve years, when the 
planet Jupiter enters the constclbtion TjCo. 
other interesting temples in the neighbourhood. c 
pality, established in iSy®. recently been abolished. The 

town contains a boys’ school with 165 

Ram Talao (or SunAbdev).—Hot springs m the Shaliida 

faJuia of West Khandesh District, Bombay, 4 
Unabdev, in a narrow gorge formed by two low proiectmg spu« 
of the SatpurS Hills, and evidently supplied from the ame 
sourccas Unabdev. In the woodland, 2 miles from the village 
of Wardi, close to Sunibdev, arc traces of a Lirgc weir “ 

thickness and strength, which usedtodam the hot watcrand f ^ 

the Ram Talao. The water welb from the ground m one or 

two places at a temperature of about 90®, and seems to ve no 

healing power. The bricks of the embankment 

and stLng, about a foot and a half long and from a to 4 

thick. It is said that a Musalman, iri the ^ ?[ 

the village, who was in charge of \\ ardi, used the 

buildin^a step-well. But from tl'® X'JStos- 

curse from the offended deity of the spring 5.®" . . placii. 

They were stricken with ^ rijfoL^wS 

After a lime the village was ogam 

used in building a village office or M^J. 

office finished than the curse returned. Fever and dysentery 
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broke oulj, m 6 in two years ibe village was once more empty and 
has never since been inhabitied. The new village of Wardi 
lies outside the walls of ibc old village, where it is believed 
the offended ddly of the pood still angrily guards what i$ left 
of his andciit bricks. 

Raver Town.—Headquarters of the of the same 

name in East Khandesh Districi, Bombay, situated in aj* 15' 
N. and 76® 2^ E* Population (igor)i 7 3 70. A good n>ad, 
2 miles long and carefully bridgedp connects the town with the 
north-eastern line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
River has a local reputation for its oianufacturcs of gold thread 
and articles of native apparei In the main street, leading from 
the market-place to the fort, the houses arc nearly all three^ 
storeyed, and haw richly carved wooden fronts* RAver was 
ceded by the NtMm to the Peshwn In 1763, and by the lattei 
bestowed on Holkar's family^ The municipaiity, established in 
1892, had an average inootrie duHriig the seven yeat^ ending 
I go 1 of Rs. 1,700. In [903-4 the income wus Rs. 3,900. The 
town contains three cotton^rLs and presses, and three bojT* 
schools with 268 pupils, 

Sftvda.—Town in the RAver /J/uJta of East Khindesh Dis- 
trict, Bombay, situated in 21* 9^ N. and 75^ 53' E., on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 8,7 jo. 
Sivda wfli finalty ceded by the Nizam to the Feshw^ In i76jp 
and was shortly afterwards bestowed on SardiSr whose 

daughter was given in marriage to the Peshw3L In 1853, in 
connexion with the uitroducdofi of the revenue survey, a 
serious disturbance occurred at Sivda. From io,ooo to 15.QQ0 
malcontents gathered, and were not dispersed till a detachment 
of u^ps arrived and arrested $9 of the ringleaders. The 
municipality, e^t^^bl]shcd in 1883, had an average income 
during the decade ending rgoi of In 1903-4 the 

income was Rs, 9^700, The chief ttndc ts in cotton, gram. 

and wheat At the weekly market, valuable Nimlr 
and Ber^ mtle are offered for sale. The towti contains two 
cotton-ginntng factories, a dkpensary, and four schools, with 
5J0 pupils, of which one. with 36 pupils, is for girls, 

Shahada Town —Head-quarters of the /fi/kJka of the same 
name in KhSndesh iHstnct, Bombay, situated in ai* 33' 
N-and 74^ 38" 48 miles north west of Dhulia. Tpgether 

with Kukdel. u contained in 1901 a population of 5,399. A 
municipality was constituted in ^869* The income during the 
(cn ycara ending 1501 averaged Rs, j , aoo . In 1903-4 the 
income waj Ra, 9,500, The town contains three coiton-ginniriig 
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factories.» dispensary, and four «hools. with *6i pupils, of 
which ore, with »i pupils, is for gida. 

Shendurni.— Town in the jamnei ialnkacX Ea^ khindesh 

District, Bombay, situated in so" 39' N. and 75 
mites cast of Pichom, on the Gteat Indian Pemnsub Railway. 
Population (1901), M* 3 - Shendumi was a ynmt made to t^ 
family priest of the Peshwl Bijt Rao, It contains a nimed 
Hemfldpanti temple. An annual fair is held here ^ htm^ of 
the god Triinbak. Tlic town has a ootton-pressing factory, 

and two hoys’ schools with 360 pupils. 

Shirpur Town.— Hoad^juarters of the ialtika of the same 
name in West Khindesh District, Bombay, situated m si 
,r' N. and 74" 53' E., on the Itombay-.^gra rtrtd. 33 o^dcs 
north of DhOlia. Popubtioti {1901), 9 . 0 ^ 3 - 
severely from floods in 1875. '^I'^n water m places 6 f^ 
deep, destroying property to the value of J' 

been a municipality since itjo, with an ycrage 
the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 9 , 7 M’ ’ 9 ® 3'4 . 

was Bs. 9,800. The town contains four cotton-ginning and 
pressing factories, a Subordinate Judge’s court, a dispeasmy, 
«id five schools, with SS* of which one, with 30 pupils, 

Sndkhcda Town. -Head-quarters of the of the 

same name in West Khindesh Districh Bom^y, ™ 

-t" 16' N. and 74* 45 ' E., on the Tipii Valley Railway. 
Population (1901). 5 . 03 (- munidpaUty, established in 

1864, had an average income during the d«^c en^ng i jot 
of Rs. 4,000. In 1903 -4 the mcome was fo. 3,800. The 
town contains two cotton-ginning ^d pricing 
penatry, and three schools, with 3S4 pup'b, fA which one, with 

^'’sSr*-Town*in the 

District, Bombay, situated m ai" 5 N. and 74 47 ^. 4 
north of Dhulia- Population (1901), 4 » 3 * 3 * » 

Dhfllia, has passed through the hands of the km^, Jhe 
Mugl^ts, anddie Nbam. From the Nitim rt ™me to 

PcsU who granted i. to the Vinchurk^. ^T«VTot |o^ 
into the hands of the British Goveromenl m i8t^ Not ^»6 
after the occupation of Songlr by th® 
of whom therrwere many at that dme 
attemot to reoovw the town and did actually take possession 
a portion of it, but were eventually rcpul^ and 
deSted Socii has a local reptitaiion for its bf ^ and copp«J 
ware. Coarse woollen bbnkets and cotton cloths are also 

V g » 
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wm-ciu The fort is partly commanded by a hill about 400 
yards to the south; the north and south ends are oT solid 
masonry, and the walls of uncut stone arc in good order in a 
few places. Of the inner buildings hardly a trace remains. 
There is a handsome old resen-oir, and a fine old well. The 
municipality, established in 1869, has been recently al>olished. 
The town contains a boys’ school with 200 pupils. 

Sultan pur Village.—A'^illage in the Shihiida laluka of 
West KhUndrsh District, liombay, situated in at® 38'’ N, and 
74 * 35 *^ E., about 10 miles north of Shshsda, on the site of a 
ruined city with an old fort and walls enclosing about a stjuate 
mile. Population (1901), 340. Its present name is said to 
date from 2306, when Malik KiLfur, on his way to conquer the 
Deccan, slopped here for some time. It was included in 
Gujarat till, in 1370, it was taken by Malik Raja (1370-99), 
the first KsrOLi king of Kh 3 ndesh. Muzaflar, the Gujaiflt 
king, hastened to recover it, and ^falik Raja was forced to 
r«ire to Thiincr. In 1417 the Joint forces of Malik Nasir of 
Khandesh 11399-1437) and Ghazni Kh3n of xMalw* in'v^tcd 
Sultanpur, but retired on the advance of (he Gujarat army. 
In 153^1 according to a promise made while a prisoner, 
Multammad HI made over Sultanpur and Nandurbar to 
Mubarak Khan Elruki of Khandesh, Under Alchar {1600) 
SultanpuT was a ntahSl of the surkat^ of ^fazu^ba^ or Nandur* 
bar. The local story' of the destruction of Sultanpur is that 
J^want Rao Holkar, escaping from Poona, fortned an alliance 
with the flhll^ and plundered such of the people as would not 
acknowledge him os their ruler, lakshman Rao Desai, the 
chief man of Sultanpur, refused a demand for money; but 
Hotkar, receiving an offer From another resident, entered the 
town with his Bhll allies, and won over the garrison. The Bhils 
were let loose, the town was laid waste, and csecept one man 
(dl the people fled. The state of the place, deserted but not 
ecayed, and with clearly marked roads, avenues, and gardens, 
supports the truth of this story. Besides the fort, originally 
an intricate building of mud faced with brick, there are the 
remains of a great mosque known as the Jiima Masjid, of no 
particular merit, and now, like the other ruins, dismantled to 
supply building materials for the neighbouring villages. Out* 
side the village is a ruined temple of Mah.’ideo. Opposite the 
usual camping ground is a small well-preserved temple built by 
Ahaly^ Bai Holkar, regent of Indore. To the east of the 
vi%e a garden, from 950 to 300 yards square, is enclosed by 
a bnck-fttced mud wall 3 feet thick, and entered by a striking 
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bfitk gtticway 30 feet high. The most interesting ruin is the 
msinsion of Lakshman Rao Dcsai, once a handsome house, 
with a well-wateTcd garden, 

Taloda Town —Head-quarters of the ttfiuka of the sanm 
name in West Khtadesh District, Bombay, situated in at 34 
and 74” 13' E., 6a miles north-west of Dhnlia. 1 o|M]alion 
f I Qoi k 6 501. Taloda is the chief limber market of Khandesh, 
and has also a eonsidcirable trade in rstha grass 
KhetiutH{lms\ oik “™1 fimln. The best wooden carts of 
desh are manufotttired here, costing about Rs. 40 »ch. The 
town, which was constituted a muntcipality in 1867, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 o s, 5,000. 
In 11^3-4 the inoomc was Rs. s. 4 «^ The ^ 

dispensary, and a boys’ school with iSo pyp'!®- ^ 

Thalner.-Vi«agc in the Shirpur of We^^ 

THsirict, Be^mbay, situated in a i® i S ““* 74 S*. E,, on the 

Tipti river, aS miles north-cast of Dhalia. I’oputotion (1901}, 

317 According to an old grant, Thatner was in the 

idle Gaulis or Ahtrs in i.aS. Late m the fourteenth c^tu^ 

(it7«-9<j) Malik RSja Farflki chose it as his headquarters 

In it was invested by Mahmfld Begara of "“J 

by him it was granted to one of his coertiers. At T^ner 

the Khandesh king, MTrln Muhammad KhSn, was defeat^ 

by Change* Khin of Gujaitt in rs6&. It pi^cd to the 

Mughals in 1600. tn ns^ the fort, 

and after basing been held by Holt^for some 

captured in 1818 by the BrilUh. The capture of Ih^w 

was preceded by severe fighting, an active resistance being 

ofTcr^ to Sir Thomas Hislop^ who cume to rake poss^ion- 

Z storming the fort Major McGregor of the 

Captain Gordon were killed. Th^ tombs »t TWi^r 

Thcie are ten Muhammadan tombs of some little mteresn 

Tim inscriptions am undecipherable, but 

,how that the tombs are of Firbki 

Malik IUj .1 {iml Nasir (l 437 )r 

(1441), and Mlran Mubarak Khan—were buned at Thalner. 

The village contauis a boys’ school with 137 PJJP**' . 

T in th, s«p.rli r»P, » 

of West Khandesh District, Bombay, wtuat^ '“„VManda and 
j.!” 48' E. This was once a seat of the nileis of Mandti, and 

consists of along, rather narrow 3 , 3 ^ 

feet high, and about 16 square iniica in area. , ^ 

lake on the hill-top and the remains of many temples ^ 
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side of the hlli a Jain temple of FiLrasnflth is the scene of an 
annual fair iii October. Save for a fenr wandering Bhils, the 
hill is uninliabited. In the MahAbhilmta the relerofTumnEnJJ 
is mentioned as fighting with the Fandavas. 

Unflbdev.—Place of interest in the Chopda fJlnAa of East 
IChindesh District, Bombayp situated in N_ and 

2 ^' E.j 3 miles north-west of Adiivadj under the Satpurl Hills* 
It is remarkable for a hot spring, whose waters^ issuing from 
a seemingly solid block of masonry forming the lower part 
of a Hindu temple, flow through a stone conduit fashioned 
Like a cow's head, and are collected in a pond 25 feet sqatre 
surrounded by a strong red-brick walL Within the eticlosuft;, 
close ID the edge of the pond* is a resthouse and two small 
Hindu shrines, and outside the enclosure the ™Eer is collected 
in a cattle miugh. 

Vaxangaon.,—Town in the Bhus^wal /d/ajha of East Khin- 
desh DUtrict, Bombay, situated in ai^ N, and 76^ K„ 
S milet east of Bhus^wal town. Population (t9oiX Si 8 a 2. 
formerly a town of considembfe impoitance, it has declined 
since the establishment of Bhus^wali Vamngaon was handed 
over to the British Government by Sindhia in [36r. It liad 
previously passed through the hands of the MughalSp the 
Nuilm, and the PeshwS. The town contains a boys^ school 
with a6o pupils. 

Yaval Town (or By^wal Sakli).—Town in the YivaJ M/uAi 
of East Khlndcsh District, Bombay, situated in 3110' N. and 
7 S 42 E.* r 3 mUes west of SSvdji. PojHjlatiOTi ( r9Qi)p 11,44.3. 
Yaval formerly belonged to Bindhiar who gave it in grant to 
the Nimb.’Ilkar aliotit the year 1788. By an agreement in iSjr 
with the son of the graniee^ the British Government obtained 
[xMaession of the town, in 1S37 Viva! was restored to Sindhiap 
bnt again became British in 1843. The Nimbalkais provided 
the iQwii^ when It was in their possession, with a fortp which 
is still in good repair, Yival was once famous for its manu- 
flicture of cocfcrse native paper and for its Indigo* Pa|ier is 
no longer manufactured here. There are retnains of indigo 
vats In the nei'ghbourhocsd. Salt-pans can also be seen aliout 
j miles outside Vavai^ The municipality was established In 
^883. The income during the decade ending [901 averaged 
Rs. 3,700. In 1903-4 the income was Ks, 9,600. The 
town contains three coctomginning and pressing factories^, 
besides a Subordinate ju-dge^s court* a dispensary, and five 
schools with 537 pupils, of wLiich onCp with 37 pupils, is fnr 
girls_ 
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Naslk District {JVasiiS of Ptolemy).—in cen¬ 

tral Division of me Bombay Presidency, lying between 35 

53 ' N. -d 73 " > 5 ' L nort^ ^ 

€,gto squ&ie inUca. It Is bounded on i\\^ north an 

NiUni’s Dominion i on ite “ 

the west by Tham District, the temtoncs of Dhanimpiir, 

‘*“S'rcV,«prn'’of . Vilta,« i» to -.. to .bto 

District is sitnaicd on a teble-land »t an elevation of from 
to s,«o feet above the sea. The 
iiotth to sonih. called DSng, U fienerally much divided by hjb 
and intersected by fflvines, and only the ^ ? 

vaiion is possible. The eastern portion. 
fmile and well cultivated. Except the line of the Westi^ 

Gbits', which nm north and sonth. the ' 

hills ii from west to east, the higher portions being in the «e^ 

The Satmaia or Chindor range of hiUs forms the 
of the District, dividing the valley of the Gimi , 

the Godavari- It stretches ftom Peint east into the Nizam 
iwSorTand Is crossed by several fair passes. The most 
important ^of these, which lahes its name from the rwge, is 
irJvetsed by a first-class bridged and ^ 

Rahudi, the Chandor range c^s to be a , . 

oeali Dhodap. is 4,741 foel high. Several of the minor pe^s 

^ religious and hislorie interest. A low range 

Dlndori frem Nflsili. On its penhs are the ejnee 

fort of Ramsej and the Jain cave-templea of 

liM Nasik Town). The other important ranges are the Sdbari 

WstrlHonuh^ th^'acenes 

r^'rc^e'^t'sotTcci^itStlt^^ 

limited outcrops of pliocene or ^ih 

thickness Of several ihonsand feet- ^ 

temiptedly during a protracted senes of geo op ag« 
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Kaon*. 


OKitiite, 
tmptfm- 
turt* laid 
rainiill, 
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removed the grinter part of thii enormous mass; and the latest 
flows are now reduced to smaiJ disconnected remnants forming 
the peaks of lofty hills, of which the summits indirate the 
former level of the land. Some of the basalt flows arc of great 
thickness and vast horizontal extent, and the same flow can 
often be necognired in several of the detached hills which 
denudation has isolated from one another. Over most of the 
low-lying portions of the District the surface of the basalt has 
weathered into fertile black soil. 'I'he red laterite which caps 
so many flat-topped hil^ of the SahyUdri range farther south 
has been almost all worn away within Nlsik District, 'Fhe 
beds of clay and conglomerate that form high clifls along the 
tanks of the Godavari at Nandur Madmeshwar must have 
been deposited when the head-waters of the river flowing east¬ 
wards were situated to the west of their present sites. 

In these gravels have been found remains of hippopotamus, 
and the skull and several hones of a gigantic elephant {JS. Hama- 
a variety of £. anti^uHs which flotinshed in Europe 
towards the eli^ of the piiDcenc and commcn«ment of the 
p eistocenc penod. In the so-catlcd older alluvium of the Nar- 
. w ich is probably pliocene in age, the remains of 
£. namaduus occur, together with those of i?. (Sitgtido,,) 
gatusQ^Hstg/us, a Siwilit species. A well near Uhadra Kill's 
temple in Nasifc, and another near the Nisik jail, are reniark- 
able for the presence of nitrates in large quantities. 

bot^ical features difler little from those of adjacent 

^ luxuriance of vegetation on the 

A estern Ghats and the same bare country on the Decern side, 
i he mango and bait,I are the comntonest trees. .4long the 
M i es grow the /r/o/, banyan, p{pn\ unibar, karanj\ tama- 
nnd, mango, mw, jamhii, and hitbUi. I he Ckmatii irdsha, 
«;h Exoium, Ctfwrtww, 

District. The 

nr . provides good grapes. 

T antelope, and spotted deer are 

ommon. sr* only occasionally met w'ith. 

rtf th/ri ** whole of the west 

„ . . ^ ™ IS f f best in the Deccan. It varies in diflereni 

^ns,^ ut on t e hole presents greater extremes of beat and 

ifi 4 A January extrame cold 

m April extreme heat are experienced. During the rest 

^ constant breuzes from the and 

fmm ^ In 1905 tKe tempemiure vaned 

a minimum of 50* in February to a maiumum of los* 
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in April, The annual ralufkll at Nfeik ai'eniBcs 29 
inchi while at Igatpuri it is 133- Tha only other iiaci with 
a considerable rainfall is Feint, where the average is 87 inches. 

At oth^r places die rainfall in A^ried from ao inches ai 
MalCK^cin to iTiches at Diadori. , , , ^ 

From the second century b.c* to the second century ^ ' 

District was under mlers, notably the Andhras, who patroni/ 
Buddhism, and some of whom art suppwed to have had a 
capiiol at Faithan, no miles south^wist of Nisik. Among 
other early Hindu dynasties were the Chillultyas, the Ri onst 
and the Ghfindw and Deogiri Yadavas. The Muham^^ 
period lasted from lagj to 171^0. duni^ 
was succesavciy under the viceroys of Dcogin ( ■'• )’ 

the Bahmanis of Gulbarga, the Nijam Shahis of Ahinad^it 
und the Jdughals of Delhi, when it formed part of the 
of Aurangabad. The MarfthS ascendancy lasted > ^6® 

until 1S18, when the Bfiiisb n^tricl 

Feshwas. Since then twice only has the peace of ih 

been disturbed-once in 1843, when serious 

arose on the slaughter of a cow by Europeans - 

and again in 1857. 

jjathcred under the outlaw Hhagoji. . ■ ■■. 

^Thc town of Nisik is a place of great 

being associated with the legend of TUma. 1^^ 

cavc-terapies arc the Buddhistic cave.s known as Ptodu 

and the Jain caves of ChambhUr (r« 

of Ankai and of Trinyalv5di near Igaipun. 

a targe number of temples, mostly dating from the ci^tee^h 

cenliry, and not remarkable for their arch.trxtural 

temple of Govindeshwar in Sinnsr m 

iheLaller and richly carved temples of Laltshml ^artyan^ 

Pecli'iiDn in Ahmadnaffar Dishrict, besng q omt ^ i^^Aad 

bands and pmels of ambesque and other 

of figure scnlpiure. The shrine of Aieshwam m 

of tS town of Sinnar is the remains of a 

The Govindeshwar group is the finest wlleciion o m _ 

temples in the Deccan. The poieh of the 

at Dcvalana in Baglflti is S evlerS 

damaged. An immense hoard of stiver corns of the esiem 
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twtnty-ihrce U'estem Gh 5 i forts* rht chief being Galxa An- 
jANERij Trims A K, Kulang, and Alanc, and Kals^kal 
Fifteen forts lie on the Ch^ndor nuige. Including Ankai, 
Cnanddrp and Dhodap^ yAPTASWRiKC or Chatarsingi, one 
of the principal hilts in the Chflndor rangCp is not fortifL&d 
because it is sacred to the Saptoshring goddess. The Nasik 
hill forts bear a great likeness to one another. They are 
built on isolated hills rising like islands from the pkieaup or 
on peaks connected by low narrow necks- Each hill is capped 
by a mass of rock scarped by naturep the crest being sur¬ 
rounded with walls pierced by massiv'c gates at accessible 
spots. Besides the walls and gates* the only work required of 
™n was the conatruetton of cisterns to hold water, and flights 
of Steps. Of the origin of these forts there is no authentic 
history. Report ascribes the construction of most of them to 
Sivajt; but many of them undoubtedly esisted before his time, 
and were the works of the early Hindu rulers. Thus, in 
MArkinda fort appears to have been an outpost of a Risbira- 
kflea king. During the Mughal ascendancy the Muhammadans 
became the masters of the forts, and have left traces of their 
handiwork in Saracenic arches, inscriptions, and tombs^ 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 
At the last four enumerations the population was: (1&73) 
737,685* (tSSi) 781,129, O-S^t) 843,496* and (1901) 816*504+ 
The decrease in the last decade was due to famine, which 
affected the entire Dutnet. The dtslribu tlon in i goi of the popu¬ 
lation into twelve ta/a^ai is shown in the following table -— 
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The chief towns are: Nasik, the head-quarters, JtIaltoaon, 

VC01>A, lOATPORI, SiNNAR, MANSJAP, NAJfimAON, CHA>rP<HC, 

and Tfimbak. The average density is 140 perwns |)er square 
mile. Kftndgaon. °rily 87, is the most thinly poputoted 
ti/uJia. Classified according to religion, Himius formed 93 
per cent, of the total. MusalmJIns 5 per cent. Jams one ^r 
Snt.; and Christians numbered fl, 93 S- The vcrmculM of the 
I>isirict is MaiilhL 

The establishment of Maritha [»wcr attracted many IMh- 
mans Xo ibe District These* nimibenng 27,000, are mamly 
Deshesths (ai.ooo). The Yajun-'cdi 

class of the holy cities of NSsik and Tnmhak. MarSthas 
(161,000) and Morltha Kunbla (139.0BC) oecu^ 

^rtions, and are in gencml skilful and 
The more primitive Kolls (ys^wn). 

Ghats, are hardy and activfc Formerly of misettlcd habits, of 

hte yeare they have taken peacefully to “f 

Other imstes of importance are 

(31,000), Malts (a8,ooo), Th|dturs(r7.«»). firtd 

Bhils live a wandering life in the Ding or are se^ ™,-k 

richer parts of the Desh, where they 

men. Sding in hamlets, knowi. as Bhthadas. dose to the 

village site. Tells (oil-presscrs) number 

(shepherds and blanket-wcavers) i 5 .e«- . 9 ^ 

classes. 73.«« are Mahirs or village mentals, Of the toml 

population, 59 per cent, live by agriculture, 9 t»r T 

Mncml labour, and 1 per cent, by mendicwcy. It ts 

fcristSc of the populaUon to collect into stmil compel 

The inhabitants of the villages a, the 

Ghats arc to a great eitent migTaloTy, Their poor lands 

Xm yield cro^^or more than two years m s,^e«mn ^ 

and often in the hot season-thdr slock of gram running 1^- 

selves by felling and carrying timber, feeding J 

and evtm roobt The Musdmins 

foreign origin, and are for the most p ** to theChoukAn 

Ofiht; 1,780 native Christians m 1901^940 g_ 

io >»J4. “"'“"f “■ ■?.? r 

g““’ 
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in Nasik town. In 1865 Dr- Uvingstone visited the settle^ 
rnemt, and tt>ok ivi\h him to Africa seveml rescued ^Ifrican 
6lave-bc*ys who were b&ing educated there. The orph^uiage 
contained 200 boys and 129 girls in 1905, and h equipped for 
the teaching of caqicntryp smtihs' uorlc, and pnnnng. Tlie 
Church Missionary Society has branches at Malegaofi, Man^ 
rnad^ Nftndgaoni Deolalij and Igatpurij and maiutains 14. ver¬ 
nacular schools, of which 7 are for boys^ 6 for girls, and one is 
for both scjces, and 5 Angio-vemacular schools, of which one 
is for girls. 1 he number of pupils in these schools in 1905 
was 969, The ZanJna Miasicn luaintains a hospital and a 
small orphanage at l^lsik, and a home for native girls at 
ManmSd. 

The soil may be divided into four classes: the reddish^ 
black mould alon^ rivers; a light black soil higher up; a 
orowfii soi^ stifFcr and shallower, found on the higher lands 
near the Chits; and highest and lightesi gf alt, light broirn 
or red, often strewnwi with boulders and mixed w-ith lime, A 
^cond crop la not often raised. Manure is invariably used 
for all garden crops, but rarely for others. 

The District is mainly ^sftvdn, but contains lands 
wvcnijg 433 square miles, The chief statistics of citkivatlon 
in J903-4 are shown below, in square miles;— 
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tyra, the staple food of the people, covers an area of 
miles; it is sown with a mixture of pulses^ 
SillJk * square milus) is grown Lugely in the centra] and 

rinni-^™ faw^fcrr; it is a fine grain, hard and white. /«war 
pics 1 I Square miles, Rice and ttagH aiegroim on hill 
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lands, or pulses^ the chief are iv/m (145 
cram (os), and fi>r C32). Oilseeds of various Itioda CK^upy as 
much as 50a square miles. Of ihcsc, linseed is especially im- 
portanl; the area under khurattii or niger-seed is usually larger, 
but this crop is not in demand for ^port. Cotton occupies 
an mcrea5inBarea(iii square miles in 1903-4), ’J' 

Mflte gao n, and tobacco of inferior quality is raised m si^l 
quantities over the whole District. Much care is devoted to 
the cultivation of sugar-cane. Among garden products, th^ 
varieties of the v^ne have long been grown by Nasik kunbu 
and Mails, Guavas, potatoes, and ground-nuts, and, in 
selected tract-S the betel-vine are also cultivated. The Baglan 
is specially noted for its garden eullivaiion, 
bill-miilcls arc the staples of the D^ng, with kAuratnt, which 
is mown in rotation with the millets. The usual rotation is 
rape, and khur^tni. After the third year's «op has been 
rtaped, the land lies fallow for several y^rs- In PcmMhe 
area of land prepared for rice is comparatively small- Here 
cultivation is backwwd, and little labour lias been spent on 
embiuiliing land for lice- 

About 1839 Mr. Grant obtained from Govcinment a grant 
of IS 4 BCrts of land near Nisik rent fine for five years fw 
agricultural experiments. Potatoes of good quality were sue- 
Sfully grown and distributed among local husbandmen, who p«ci«*. 
soon became alive to the value of the crop. In addition to 
sopplving found their way to the 

Malegaon and Mhow cantonments. Besides intn^ucing 
potatoes, Mr. Grant brought many grass se^ from hrai^ 

Italy, rmd Malta. Indigo and upper Georgian green-scedcd 

cotton and Bombay mango-trees and coffee plants were also 

tried, but all failed- Mauritius sugar-cane, peas, and European 

vegetables were grown to a considerable extent, and_ the ^s 

Zribol«! ainoog a., PKPI, Lj-Se 

made to Cttliivaiors under the Land ItnpTOvcmcnl ^d 

culturisis’ Loans Acts, amounting during the 

,904 to I4§ lakhs, of which 9-37 advanced between 

*^L'p^yiS « maintained for 

at Male^on by the Civil %'eterinaiy department NJlsik I- - 
possessed local breed of bullocks which, though sctall are fit 
S^cultural work and cos, from R. so ,0 ^-00 per gnr. 
Otherbrecds are the Surti, Varhadi, kilhan, >*iHyi, ^ 

Tlni. Of these the KilhSii, from Indore, are trotting 

too small for field work. Buffaloes are used for ploughing. 
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htavy draugliL-worlc, and water-cairying. Sheep are of two 
kindSf Gaifilni and Hariioi, the latter being distinguished by 
a sliort minule. Professignal shepherds use the wool for 
weaving, the bones for sitJde handles, and the skins for drums. 
Ofgoats, the Niinar variety with long twisted horns is far more 
valuable than the small local breed. In Sinnar, Yeola, and 
other level tracts small ponies, useful for pack-carrying, are 
bred. 

tmgaiiMi. Im^tion by wells and dams has been long in vcgtie, and 
the irrigated area is now considerable, amounting to p j squate 
inilca. The areas irrigated from various sources are: Goven> 
uncut channels and canals, jy square miles; wells, 51 squam 
miles; and other soumes, i& square miles. Among huger 
works are the Kadva river works and the Farsnl tank. The 
former, which mminand 63 square miles, include the PilUtbed 
canal in DJndori and Kiph^, opened in rgyj, supplying 
3 square miles; the Vad^ canal in NiphSd, an old scheme 
un^ov^ and enlarged in iSdS, supplying 391 acres; and the 
Ojhar Tambat in flindori and NIphSd, also an old work 
J^niproved in rSyj, irrigatiiig 495 acres. All these canals me 
fed by a large reservoir at Vaghad, ig miles north of Nasik 
town, in which rain water is stored. 'Hie Parsul tank, which 
rommands 5 square miles, irrigated 603 acres in 1903-4. 
Wells used for irrigation number 11,700, chiefly found in 
Nasik, Maleguon, Sitinar, and Niphad. The depth of water 
vanes from 6 to 31 feel. The water-supply of Pcint is de¬ 
ficient, 

Foiwti, 'Phe forests which formerly covered the Western Ghftts have 
nearly disappeared, but every effort is being made to prevent 
^ afforest some of the hills. The 
i forest clrcloj with a totjil area of about, suuaiv 

miles, include three piups—the Gima, Godlvari, and Pcint 
orests—the Hqcs of hills at Sapta?>h.ring and Peiot bcuie fairly 
covwed with trees. The Reserves are of four chief classes: 
scrub foresq teak coppice, evergreen forest, and iaini. They 
contmn few timber trees of any value. J’he forest admtnistra- 
tion IS under a dtvisiotia] Forest oflSoer with one assistant. Tlie 
rc^nuc m 1903-4 amounted to nearly Rs. 54,000. 

Good building stone is obtainable from the basalt of the 
trap which occupies the whole of the DisiricL Fine specimens 
of zeolites occupying cavities in the basalt were disclosed 

' ThJ* fijnie t»wd. tbe taUI gj,*, ia the i,Mf p. Jfe owlae to 
O^Hon* not hlTing ti«n in«3c in Ihe fiwt Kcutcn, md Iq lie iiiJft- 

rwJiWHi lit tbe ttgficiiluir*! rctoiM e/ Sy sqnue milt* of ’ f™****- 
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during escavations necessitated by the eonsimrtion oF the 
rail^y line. 

Cotton and silk goods ore ^'Ov«i chiefly at Yeola, and tlienre 
sent as ftir as Bowliay, Poona, Sitira, and Sholipur. 1 nfi tnm. 
value oF the annual ctports from Vtola is calculated to amount 
to 15 tolihs. The silk industry at this place suppoite 4.™ 
families. Under the Muhammadans and Maraihia n was a 
monopoly, which was set aside by a decision of the Bombay 
High Court in i 3 fl 4 * Since then many outsiders haw taken 
to silk-weaving. Gold and silver thread is also made. Male- 
gaoo contains nearly 5.«« Iwtns; bm the product is of tn- 
fetioT quality. Sinnar and Vinchilr produce a little cotton 
cloth of rarious kinds and colours for local consumption 
Copper, brass, and silver vessels are largely manufactured 
at Nlsik town, and thcnce sent to Bombay, Poona, and other 
places. The metal-work of NSsik, especially in brass is held 
to be very superior in make and polish. Besides the railway 
workshop, there are four ginning factories employing over 75 ® 

The principal articles of export are grain, oilseeds, molasses, ConMeiw. 
cotton cloth and silk goods, ru^f hemp, copper, brass and silver 
wart. A great quantity of grain, chiefly wheat, is bought up 
by agents of Bombay firms, at LAsalgaon, on the lail^y. 

146 miles from Bombay, where there is a permanent market. 

There is also a considerable export of garden produce, onions, 
garlic, and betcl-Ieaf. The chief imports are raw silk, cotton 
thread, copper and brass, sugar, groceries, and salP Beftwe 
the introduction of the railway, there was (chiefly along rte 
Bombay and Agra and the Ahmadna^r and Poona ro^s} 
a large carrying trade through the Uistrich 'Hie Vatijlns 
or Lainins. and others in whose hands this traffic rested, have 
sulferccl much by the change. Such of them as remain have 
taken to agriculmre. The chief traffic with the interior pro¬ 
ceeds through the ancient Thai Pass on its way to Bombi^. 

Weekly markets ate held at every town, and in many of the 
larger villages. Besides these weekly markets, fairs are held 
each year in cQtincsidii with certain temples and rehgiCHW 
places, tiDtahly Trtmbak, which partake very 
nature of the markets, but are larger and display a gr^« 
variety of goi^s. They usually last for a week or a forlnight, 
and atlmrf great numbers of people, some from constder- 
able distances. The chief centres of local traffic are Igaipun, 

Xasik, Lisalgaon. Nandgaon, ManmSUl, and Yeola. or near 
the railway; BimiJfllgioti (Basvant), ChSndor, and Mfilcgaon. 
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on the Bom^>4ty-Agra rgad ; and Sinnar on ihe Ahmadnug^- 
K^^ik road. 

The coinmimicatioTis of the District were improved by the , 
opening of tlie north-east line of the Great Indian rcninsula 
, RallaTiy m tB 6 t, and by the opening of the Dhond-ManmAd 
State Railf^ay in The former line enters N£sik at Igat- 

purip and on the 110 miles \?hich through the District 
as for JL5 Haydongri there arc sixteen stations. The latter rath 
way fonns a chord-line connecting ManmSd in K^ik with 
Dhond in Poona District on the south-east line of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Raltwriy. In 1901 the HyderabM-GodjivaH 
Valley Railw^ay was opened for through imlfic from ManmSd 
to Hyderabad. It traverses a few miles of the Chador 
and the north of the Yeola Besides the railway lines 

running through the District, there are 570 miles of roadp 
of which J03 are meulled^ All are maintain^ by the Public 
H'^orts department, cKcept 69 miles of iinmetalled road in 
charge of the local authoritleik The Bombay-Agra trunk road 
traverses the Districtj the Niefim^ frontier road runs from 
Satina through ^fal^aon, ManmSd^ and Veolft to Ahmad' 
nagar; and a third road nins to Poona through Sinnar, Xasikf 
Dindori, and Kalv^n. Along the 5 miles of road between 
Ns^ik city aod NSslk Road station on the Great Indian Pen in¬ 
sula Railway a small tnimway^ opened in carries 150,000 
passengers yearly. 

The great Durg^-devl famine, lasting from 139^ to 1407, 
is said to liave wroyghc as much devastation in NSsik as in the 
houthem Deccan* and the memory of it has never been obHter^ 
ated Famines also occurred in 1460, 1530, and i6?9t but 
the severest ^ w-hich record remains was the famine of r??; i-a. 
libera! remissions by the PeshwH^ the prohibition of grain 
deportation^ and the regulation of prices alleviated the misery- 
In j fio3‘-4 the ravages of the PfncMris produced such scarcity 
that a pound of grain h said to have cost it annas. The 
scarcity of 1876-7 caused no little distren^r Special measures 
of relief were taken^ and at one period nearly tS,ooo persons 
were employed on works* besides those relieved in villages. 

1 he total expenditure on relief during the continuance of 
the scarcity was about 4 l^khs. In 1896-7 the distress was 
mainly due to high prices of food, and did not reach the acute 
stage. The years 1897 and 1S9S, though not quite normab 
gave the District good AAar^/ and fair rah harvests. Bnt 
before the District had time to recover from the depletion 
of stocks and resources occasioned by (he strain of the year 
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tbe people bad to face ihe almost complete failure 
of the rains of iSg^. It is estimated that the total out-tum 
was only about ig per cent, of that of an ordinary year. The 
entire District was thus affeclcd, though not in equal degree. 
As early as October, 1899, the number on relief reached; 1,051. 
tn March, igoo. it Tciseto 105.664, including 1,34? recei(H 
of giaioitmis relief, and then decreased until February, igot, 
when It again rose owing to the unfavourable rtiins of the pre¬ 
vious year. The number gratuitously relieved reached a maxi¬ 
mum of 13,301 in September, tgoo. The District being rin 
the outskirts of ihe seriotialy aflfected area, ihu y(^r brought 
an influx of wanderers from neighbouring States. Between 
September, iSgg, and September, 1900. the number of deaths 
exceeded the normal by 3* 189®* and the death-rate per 1,000 
exceeded the mean death-rate for the ten previous yeare by 38. 
The total coat of relief measures, including remissions of land 
revenue (ri-8 laths), amounted to 45 Adi-ances to 

Cultivators exceeded 10 lakhs. 

Partial inundations frequently occur, and the flood of 1873, 
when (he Godavari at Nasit town tose 31 feet abo« Its oidi- 
nary level, caused great damage. In 1854 and again in 1904 


locusts committed serious rarages. , 

The administration the District is entrusted to a Colt^or 
and three Assistants^ of whom two are Covenanted Civilians. mj 
The District is divided into the 11 of Naeik, Sismar, ttatf. 

lOATrL-RI, DINMHI, NIPHAO, ChaMDOR, VEOtA, Nandoaos, 
MAt.ECAO!*, Baclas, Kai.vas, and Pmsr. The Collector is 
also Political Agent of the Surgina State. 

Until recent years Nfcik was included In the 
thejudgeof Thana. Ithasnowa District and Sessions J'^dge, j 
assisted for civil business by seven Subordinate Judges, includ¬ 
ing a Joint Subordinate Judge at Nasik town. TTiere ore 
35 ollBcets to administer criminal Justice in the District- The 
commonest forms of critnc ate housebieating and theft. 

The British possessions in Nasik have^ since 1818, been cn- 
larged by the cession of a few villages by Holkar in excliango 
for othem near Indore, and by the lapse of the possessions 
of the Begnm of Feint and of the Rilj« Bahadur of Male^on. 

Id iSr8 the NSsik territory was placed partly under KMndesh 
and partly under Ahmadnagar. The portion allotted to Ahn^- 
nagar was made into a sub-coll«torate in 1837 : i!»9 

the other portion was added, and the whole was constituted 
a separate District. At litst the old system of management 
was continued, hut the practice of faming the revenue was 
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abolished^ Cfop rates were changed into acre rates, and fot 
a few years there was cicmsiderable prosperity ; but with a de¬ 
cline in prices, the poverty of the people became noticeable. 
Subsequently^ between 184.0 and iSjB^ the survey was intro¬ 
duced in the plain countiy of the Niisik sub-collectarate; and 
the revenue was reduced by nearly one half. In the hilly 
country lo the west the assessment on * dry-crop' land was 
fixed at a lump sum, and was made rcco^'erable from each 
entire village for a period of five yirars, a plan which proved to 
be most suocessfuL The portion of the District transferred 
from Khandesh was brought under survey in 1S6&- The effect 
of the survey in Nasik was tg disclose a great increase in 
the occupied area; and as in these parts the rates were revised 
on the expiry of the first guarantee, the revenue increased 
53 P^*" cent, above the amount collected In the period before 
ihe survey. The revision survey settlement wa.s commenced 
in 187a. The new sim^ey found an excess in the cultivated 
area of 4 per cent, in five for wiiich details are avail¬ 

able. The average assessment p^r acre of * dry' land is 10 
anna^ on rice land Rs. 3-3* and of garden land Rs* 4-7 
for (land watered from a channel)^ and R. i for 

(land watered from a well)^ 

Collection* on account of land revenue and revenue from 
all sources are shown m the following tablc^ in thousands of 
rupees:— 
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Outside the sbt municipalities of Kasjic^ Veola, SjNNaK, 
Mal^ao^i IcatfurIj and Trim sax, thn local aflaiis of 
the District are managed by the District board and twelve 
ta/iiAa boards. The total income of the municipalities aver¬ 
ages 11 lakhs. The receipts of the local boards in 1903-4 
were Rs. 2^09,000^ the principal source of income being the 
land cess. The expenditure amounted to lakhsj, including 
Rs. 42,000 spent upon roads and buildings. 

'Hie District Superintendent has general control over the 
police* aided by an Assistant and two inspectors. There are 
af police stations; and the total number of police m 1904 
was 7961 naiuelyj 14 chief constables, tyj head constables, 
and 61 [ cozistableSw The mounted police number 9, under 
one Jqfiidar, Besides the Dbtrict jad at NAsih town, there 
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are 14 subsitliaiy jaits in the District, with aecommo^iion 
for a toUl of *14 prisoners, The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1904 was 88, of whom 9 were femi^es. 

^ Compared with other Districts, education backward in 
Nasifc, which Stood cightceiflh among the *4 Distnets of the 
Presidency in 1901 as regards the literacy of its population- 
ITie Census relumed 4-3 of the population (8-* males and 
0-4 females) as able to read and write. Education, however, 
has made progress of late years- In 1855^ there 
17 schools in the District with i,a 63 pupils. In 1S81 there 
were loS schools and 10,770 pupils. The number of pupils 
tose to t7.993 but fell loiS.JT®'" 

there were 30S P’^blic schools with 14,9;+ moludinis 

1.841 girls, besides t6 private schools with *83 ^ 

ws schools classed as public, one is a hi^ school 13 middle, 
and S91 primary. One school is mana^ hy Go^mment. 
stqby the local boards, 3^ ^7 the municipal boards, 39 are 
ftid% and to unaidecL The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 wos "born >* l^bs, of which RS- e 3 -;»« ™ ««; 
tribut^ by Local funds and Rs. 18,000 by fees- Of the 
total, 73 per cent- was devoted to pnmaty kHooIs. 

msliol biMiWtioBS in ll» Distn.:! Mk mK^mixl^iiin fw 
in.pU»nB. in .W the nnenhe. of ,»Uenl. 

135.781, of whom 94+ in-palicnts, and a ,794 
were performed- The total eitpenduure on the hospital and 
dispenses was lU. ^3,000, of which Rs. i 3 hO« ^ 
from Local and municipal fundi , j . ,, , 

The number of persons successfully vaocmated 
was at,149, represerling a proportion of ad per 1,000 of popu 

Won, ;Ii 5 h 4 «J, *. .«n,|h fn. fhh ., 

rSit V M, Campbell, Bembay Gasettur, VoL aiv {iSSs)-] 

B3gian Taiuka (or Satina).—Jofwio 
Bombay, lying between ao“ ad" and ao 53 ^ 

,56 villages, but no town. The heacHluarters are at ^^t^ 
lie population in 1901 was 64,645. 

in is 5 . The density, .08 persons per square mda « ^ch 
below the District average. Th; demand for reven« 
in 1903-4 1-8 lakhs, and for cesses ^ 

chief river b the Mosam. Blglln is n«^ for its ^en 
SlLe. The western pordon of the ^ 

sleep and narrow ridges, running ^ The 

me usually downed by perpendicular ledges of reek- The 
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abolished. Crop rates were changed into acre rates, and fur 
a few years there was ccnsi'dcmble prosperiiy; but with a dfr 
dine in priceSp the poverty of the people became noticeable; 
Subsequently, between 1840 and 1876, the sun-ey was iniro- 
duced in the plain country of the Nilsik subn^olleciorate; and 
the revenue wm fcdueed by nearly one-hatf. In the hilly 
country to the west the assessment on * dry-crop * knd was 
iuced at a lump sum, and was made recoverable from each 
entire village for a period of five years^ a plan which proved to 
be most succcssfiil. The pKjrtion of the District tr^sfetred 
from Khindesh was brought under survey tn 1S68. TheefiTect 
of the survey in Nisik was to disclose a great increase in 
the occupied area; and as in these parts the rates were revised 
on the expiry of the first guarantee, the revenue increased 
53 per cent, above the amount collected in the period before 
the survey* The revision survey settlement was commenced 
in 1871. The new survey found an e^tccss in the cultivated 
■4:ea of 4 per cent, in five /H/ukits for which details ore avail¬ 
able* The average assessment per acre of " dry * land is 10 
annas, on rice land Rs. a—3^ and of garden land Rs. 4-7 
for fafsfAaJ (land watered from a channel), and r for 
mMfAa/ (land watered from a well). 

CoUections on account of Land revenue and revenue from 
all sources ore shown tn the following tabic, in ihousonda of 
rupees:— 
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Outside the sbe municipalities of NXsik, Yeola* Sinnar» 
Maleoaon^ Igatpuhj, aod Trimbak, the local affairs of 
the District are managed by the District bciard and twdve 
fa/uAa boards. The total income of the municipaJItiea aver¬ 
ages lakhs. The receipts of the local boards in 1903-4 
were Rs. 2,09^000, the principal source of income betng the 
land ccss. Th^ expenditure amounted to i| iakhs^ including 
Rs. 42,000 spent upon roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent has general control over the 
police, aided by an Assistant and two inspectors* There are 
31 police stadons^ and the total number of police in 1904 
was 79JS: namely, 14 chief constables^ head consuhles, 
and 61 [ constables. The mounted police number 9, under 
ofic Besides the District jail at NAsIk town, there 
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are 14 subsidiary jails in the Disirict. iriih accoiumo^tion 
for a total of prisoners. The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1904 *** nf whom 9 were rcina,lcs. , 

^ Compared with other Districts, education is backward in Edeoitort, 
NasiL which stood eighteenth among the 94 Districts ^ the 
Presidcitcj' in 1901 » the literacy of ite population. 

The Census rctumcd 4 3 of popn'^l^on (A i males and 
o>4 feinalesl as able to read and mite. Education, however, 
has made progress of Jalc years. In iBsS;^ 

17 schools in the District with i.*6S pupils. In i88t th«^c 
were so8 schools and 10,770 ?“?»>*• number of pupils 

rose to .7.993 in *»9i. but fell to 15.378 ™ >9oi- l« *903-4 
there were 305 Public schools with 14,914 papils. mdi-ding 
1,841 girls, besides 16 private schools with *83 pupils. Of 
ros schools classed as public, one is a high schoo^ 13 middle, 
and 191 primary. One school is managed by Govemmea^ 
a 19 by the local boards, by the muniapal board^ 39 f« 
aided and 10 unaided. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was about i* lakhs, of which Rs. 13.^ w^s erm- 
tributed by Local funds and Rs. 18,000 by foes. Of e 

total, 73 per cent was devoted to prima^ schools. 

^irone hospiul and ,a dispens^es, 
medical institutions in the Distnct with accommodfl ^ peniari®- 
“ V in^dents. In 1904 the number of T«Uents treated was 
i3S,78arof whom 944 were in-patients, and a.794 <»P?™bons 
wme performed. The total expenditure on the hospital and 
dispeStries was Rs. of ’^bkh Ra. i3iCioo was met 

from Local and municipal funds. „ - 

The number of persons successfully ^cnated m * 9 « 3-4 v^- 
was a 1,149, representing a propomon of *6 p« 1,000 of popu- 
Uiion, which exceeds the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir T. M. Campbell, Barney Gasff/eer, voh mv (i883}J 

Ugl&n T&luka (or Sat.lna).^ Tu/uAr f 
Bombay, lying between ao® 16 and so S3 ^ 

and 74“ *4' E., with an area of 601 square miles, 
iSfi ISlages, but no town. The head^ioaitem are at &t3^ 

The population in 190J was 64,645* coropar w 

in 18^ The density. 108 per square mi^ «^h 

below the District average. Hm deman or 

in 1003-4 was 1-8 lakhs, and for cesses Ri ^ 

cbW U te Moa». »«to U noirf for “ ^ 

tillage. The western portion of the 

steep and nmiow ridges, running nw ye ^ ^ 

are usually crowned by petpendicukr ledges of rock. The 
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summits are in some places fortified- Between the ridges lie 
narrow valleys seamed by the beds of torrents. To the east 
and south the country is more open and level, mth sparse 
isolated groups of flat topped hills- Even in the level parts 
much of the land is covered only with brushwood. The 
dimate^ especially in the west, is malarious after the rains; 
but at other seas^ms it is healthy and cool. The annual 
rainfall averages about so inches. In 18^5 Satlnap with its 
tim petty subdivisoFis or fiefAas of Jaikhedan and Abhona, 
was divided into two /JAriar—and Kalv^n. 

MaJegaon Taiuka.—T'j/w^fl of Nisik District, Bombay, 
lying between 20^ ao^and 20* 33^ N. and 74* 1 3 ^ and 74® 49'“ E-, 
with an area of 777 square miles. It contains one town, 
MaL£:gaon (populatioup 19,054), the hfaid-quaiters; and 146 
villages. The population in 1901 was 9fip707, compared with 
86,^143 in iSgi. The density* 1^4 persons per square 
is below the District average* The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was 2^$ lakhs, and for ocsscs Rs. 17,000. Mllifgaon 
is hilly in the north; hut in the south, except for a few small 
hills, it i^ flat and treeless. Three ranges run through the 
and are crossed by numerous cnrt^racks into Kh.^ndesh 
and the adjoining the most southerly range being 

trarersed by a section of the Bombay-Agra trunk road* The 
tdfuAa is h^thy and well watered. The chief rivers are the 
Girnl with its iributarics in the centre* and the Bori in the 
north, "^e CirnA passes close to Mdlegoon toaii. The 
annual rainfall averages 21 iticbes. 

Kalvaii*^North-westein fS/uka of Nasik District, Bombay, 
l>ing between ao'^jij^and 30*43*N. and 73® 43^and 74* 
with an area of 494 square miles. There are iS 3 viltageSp 
but no town. The population in 1901 was 531616* compared 
with 60,417 1891. The density, 109 persons per square 

mile, is much below the District average^ The he^-quaitere 
are at KaJv^* The demand for land revenue in i903-’4 was 
Rs. 91,300, and for cesses Rs. fi*ooo. The west is covered 
with steep hare hills; towards the cast the country, though 
flatter and more fertile, is divided by a spur running south-east 
from the Western GhSts; in the south rises the high and 
nigged Saptoshring ranges with Its lower slopes &ing^ with 
teak. The annual rainfall averages 35 tncheSf 

PeinL^ Formerly n Hative Stat^ and now a ^a/MAa of 
Nisik DiatricE, Bombay, lying between 3o® i' and 20^ N* 

with an area of 433 square milcSh 
There arc 327 villages, but no town. The head-quarters ait 
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nt Pcint* The popolAlion in 1901 S 3 i 39 ’" 

59,601 in 1891. The densiiy, **4 persons per square mile, 
is below the EHsmcl average. The demand for land res'cniie 
in 1903-4 was Rs, 37,000, and for cesses Rs. s,Soo, In bot^ 
climate and appearance the idlu^ resembles the k.onfcan. 
maze of hill and valley, except for some rice-ficlds and patchy 
of rough hillside cultivation, Point is covered over its whole 
area with timber, brushwood, and grass. Towards tfe north, 
a prominortt range of hills passing westwards at right angles 
to the main line of the Western Ghats pvesadisbnct character 
to the landscape. But over the rest of the country rtngw 
of smalt bills sEjuting tip on all sides crowd together m the 
wildest confusion, with a general south-westerly direction, lo 
within 20 miles of the sca^l, and divide the valleys of the 
Daman and Par rivers. The heavy rainfall, which aver^ 

8t inches annually, thethich forest vegetation, (^t vurtaiions 
of temperature, and a certain hcaviues of the atmwpherc 
combinTto make the tract unhealthy. The prma.ling dishes 
are fever and ague. The population consists almwt entirely 
of forest and hill tribes, nominally Hindus, poor and tgnorant, 
onsetlled in their habits, and much given to the use ff intovj- 
eating liquor. Their language is a eompl Marithl. with 
a h^e mixture of Gujarltl words. A large prt of Pmnt 
is well suited for grazing, and couMderabk numbers of m ^ 
and sheep are exported. The chief pr^iiets am 
various kinds (including bamboo), rice, oilseeds, 

beeswax, honey, slag-bom, and hidet 

The ruling family, by descent Rijpuls of the ^ 
adopted many generations back the fmily 
A branch of the family embraced Islam in the 
Aumngzcb. During the Maritha supremacy the Peml estate 
were for a long period placed under attachment by the 
I'cshwJs. In reward for services rendered in iSiS, the lamily 
were rcimtatttl in their former position by the Bntish 
meol. The last chief, Abdul Motnin o/w Lakshadir Dd|»t 

Rao III, died in 1837, S 

Bcgam Nur Jahin. The Slate w« pla«^ TS' bet the 
muwgemcnt on the death of the la-st male chief, but the 

Begam was allowed a life pensi<«* of 
Sdilioo to one-third of the surplus leven^ k 

On her death in *878, Pent fmatly l*pa^ to the Bnteh 
Siemment. Haisul. the former pU« of residence of 

Begam, is situated in 20* 9 N. and 73 3 ® _ k.i-b-*™ 

mndori,-7B/<rita of Bombay, lying between 
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ttf artd lo^ s f X. and 7^^ 35^ and 74® E.p with an area 
of 53a square miles. It contain 126 villag^^ but no town. 
The head-quarters are at Dindori. The population in r^i 
Aas 66j4Giip compared with 82^626 in iSgi, The density, 125 
persons per square mxi€^ is bdov^ the District average. The 
demand for land revenue in 190J-4 was i -5 lakhs^ and for cesses 
Rs, ici^ooou Most of the Id/aAa is hilly. In the north and west 
there art onty a few cart tmeks^ and travelling is difficulL A fair 
rood leads to EulsAr through the Savat pass^ and to KaJvln 
through the Avian pass. The rainfall is abundant, and the 
climate in April and May healthy, but in other months ma- 
laiiinis. The main stream is the KAdva, used as well as the 
BAngongA for irrigation. 

ChAndor T&luka (or Chindvad)i—Central fdiuia of Nitsik 
District, Bom hay p lying between 20® g' and 20® 24^ X. and 
73'' 56^ and 74” 29' E.^ with an area of 377 square tnileSp 
There are two lownsp AIanmad (population, 7,113) and CmaJs 
( 5 p 374 )p the head-quarters; and 107 villager The popula¬ 
tion in igoT wasS3pg68p compared with 51,5^3 in i8gi. The 
densityp 148 persons per square mile, is slightly above the Dis¬ 
trict avciage+ 1 he dcfnand for land revenue in 1 go3''4 was 
i-t lakhs, and for cesses Rs. S,0O0w Except In the eastern 
corner^ w hich is roughened by bore bills and which drains 
east to the GimA, Chlndor is a waving plain, sloping gently 
down to the GodAvad. The ChAndor range constitutes the 
northern boundor}'. In the centre and south the soil is 
a deep, rich, black aUuvium, yielding heavy crops of wheat 
and gram. In other parts the sod 15 poor and shallow. 
The Ai/uAa is well provided with roads, ITiie cultivators 
are generally in debt, but some vriltages show signs of material 
comfort. 

NAndgaon TAluka.—South-easternmost idluAa of NAsik 
Bombay, lying between 30® 9^ and 30“ 31^ N. and 
74 *^ and 74® 56'' E., with an area of 435 square mtlea. It 
conmlnsonc town, Nanooaon (population, 6,271), the head¬ 
quarters; and 8S villages. The population in 1901 was 
37,6gr, compared with 33,651 in i8gi. It is the most thinly 
populated in the District, with a density of only $7 per- 

sons per square milei 1. he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was ^ 8i,aoo, and for ceifses Rs, 5,000, The fjorth and west 
arc rich and level* but the south and east are furrowed by 
ravines and deep stream beds- The eastern half is thickly 
covered with trees; the western half is open, wi th a sparse 
growth of bushes^ The climate if dry and healthy; and the 
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walersupply is abmiduntp the chief nvers being the PflnjaJ' 

and Mantad. . ^ . i ■ 

Nasik Talulta.—of Nftsik Districtt Bcmibay. lying 

between 19“ 4«' l' 73* 73"S»' Ji;. f’t*’ 

afi area, of 470 square miles- II contains 3 towns, Nasi^ 
(population, 2M9®). tl« head quarters, being il« largest j a^ 
13c villages- The population in igoi was 9fl,R7*T oontpred 

with 103.005 in *S9«- TZ 

mHe. is much above the District average, rhe demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 ’'as i-4 Isdths- and for cesses Rs-11,000- 
The west of the /JMa is hilly, and there is a small level tmn 
in the east, but the general character is undulating- IJe sml 
is generally poor. The water supply, except near the Western 
Ghits is good- The climate is on the whole healthy- 

NipHad—75/wir* of Nisilt District, Bombay, lying between 
10" ec' and 20“ 14' N-and 73* S4'ar«i 74“ E-. with an arm 

of 41S square miles. It eoniains 119 villages, but no town- 
Niphid is the headniitiarteTS. The population in was 

02,791, compred with in .89'-, This 

ihickly populated part of the District, with a d^ity of 223 
pe,«,« pr square mile. The demand for Und ^enue m 
?L3-4 Ss li laths, and for cesses Rs. 

„ aJiidulating plain of deep black soil, yielding nch cri^of 
wheat and gram. The climate is good, but the heat m A(wl and 

Mav is excessive. The water-supply is sufSaent, the chief 
beiiiE the Godavari. The annual lain^l! averages 23 '"^hw. 

viola Taluka.—Souib-eastcm of Nteik 

Bombay, lying between 19* 57'and *0 ta N, ^d J4 i 
74“ 44^^E., with an area of 410 square miles. It contains one 
?irn. VitoLA (ppuiaiion, 16.559). ^he h^^uartem: _^d up 
villages. The population m tpoi was s6,S®4t compart 
TZL in 189.. The density, iS® 7'^.* 

i/dmosl equal to the District average. The demand for land 

revenue in 1903-4 was nearly one 

Except for a few small barren bills, Yeola is general y , > ^ 

Spoor Stony, ^ve in the south-w^t. whe« « « ^ 
fertile The highest point is the hill of Anxai lu the nor^h^ 
S‘rises 3,1?* feet sea-leveL The agricuhiiral weahh 

of the td/nia is small. Water is scanty, wpc^«y the 
northern villages which lie near the water-parting of the G.tn4 
and the GodSvari. The annual rainfall aver^es 23 
Siinar Taluka._73/u^ of Nisik 

la® 38' and 19* 58 N- "’d 73 4 ® “«<» 74 *•- 

is.»J.4 “'=■ ■' 
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SiNNAfi (poptiktson, 7^330), the head-quarters; and lor 
^il[agcs. Thepopukliomn igoi wus ?Sp 37S. compared whh 
75tijS in The density, 147 persona per aqusie miic^ 

is shghdy above the Di^tn'cL average* The demand for ]md 
revenue in J90J-4 was 1*7 takhs, and for cesses Rs* ij,«xi. 
Sinnar is a rather fjare table-land, bounded on the south by 
a high range of hills which run into Ahmndnagar It 

contains soil of almost every s'anety^ The wuter^supply, espfr 
cially in the cast and in the hilly parts to the souths is scanty. 
J he climate is healthy^ The annual rainfall avciages 24 inches. 

Igatpiirl T^uka, TS/uAn of N^Ik District^ Bombay^ 
lying between 19* 35^ and 19^ 55^ N. and 73* 15^ and 73* 
50 E., with an arta of 393 square miles. It contairu one 
tqwn^ lOATPURi (population, 7,436), the head-quarters ; and 
r37 villages. ^ The population in (901 was 66]4623, compared 
With 6^543 in iSgtd The density, ifig persons per square 
^il^ is much above the District avmgt The demand for 
land revenue In 1903-4 was one bkh^and for cesses Rs. 7,000, 
In the north wc5t and in the souih the country is hilly. The 
me^ o natumi drainage divides it into two* parts: a small 
^tion m the nortli and north west that slopes west to iJic 
aitama, and a larger section in the south that drains cast 
into t e pitrna. The fa/tiAa is rather bare of trees except in 
e non -east and west, and the soil is pcjor and shallow, 
e c imate is cool and healthy, the rainfallj which averages 
^33 mches annually, being the highest in the District. The 
ttato-^pp y ig pMr. JVSg/i is the chief cereid grown. 

Janerl [Anjmi ).—a flat-topped mms of htll, 4,395 feet 
the sea, in the District and idMa of NlUik, Bombay, 
ua ^ in 19 57 hf, and 73* 35^ E, Je is almost detached 
roni its western neighbour frinibaL by the chief pass leading 
o ^atpuri, and lalls ea.stwaid into the plain by a short and 
hills+ The area covered by the main body 
^ ^ square mileii» or a little more* It h 

Trunbak and about 14 from Ndsik town* At the 
of the hill, on the nonh^ast. is a village which bears 
the same name. The top of the fort* where there is a small 
1 honour of the pres.tdjpg goddm Anjim'p 

IS reached by paths on the north-east and south^t. The 
passes through an opening in the steep scarpL Remains 
near the top of the crevice show that when the fort was m in 
pnme the whole of the d^ata or ‘gate,' as the cleft is called, 

3a pav m brood steps with stone cut out of the adjacent 
tkosalL The msiin attntclion of the nonh-easteffi side of the 
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firsl plateau, where three bungalows for European res^ents 
arc situated, is a clvarming little poutJ, surrounded with jamhut 
trees on three sides. Owing to the lownfiss of its bank on the 
fourth, a magnificent view is obtained over the Distrkt spread 
out like a map below. In the upper diff below the topmost 
t»iaicau, just above the pond and bungalow^ is a small Jain 
cave with a roughly cut seated Jina within. A small doorwa]^ 
with figures on cither side^ gives access to a long vewda, off 
which again is the shrine. In the lower clitT is another small 
Jain eave with better finished sculpture. Pimanhth Stilts 
doorways. The elevation above the sea, the splendid view^ 
the compamtively shaded walks, and the acct^ibiliiy from 
Ktelk render the hill a resort for resideflis of the l>islnci 
during the months of April and May. _ . , . , 

Though called a fort, the hill does not, like Tnmbak, bear 
signs of having been adapted for defence by artificial *«»»"»■ 
Kaghunilth Rao, the father of the last Peshwi, exiled o 
Aimdveli, a small village on the Godivari to the west of 
Nfisik. From ihenEre he visited Anjaneri in the hot 
and built a sort of summer place there. At the Iwck 
laisest bunplow, in the scarp, is a small cave-lcmpl^ withoti 
any indication of its object or dedication. J|*f* 
a more gentle slop, rise the tiers of an amphtlhealrc built 

on the side of the htlL . , t c 

Below Anjaneri are the remains of some highly finished 
lemnlcs which seem to Ivive been in their Fesent mined sme 
for several hundred years^ They arc sad to date from the 
time of the Cauli or Shepherd kings, that is, the Depgin 
.-i^adavas ft 150-1308). The more imporUnt are Jam. two are 
Vaishnav-a, and the rest Saivite. Many images have been 
thrown down and broken. Among other rums there are ^iw 
of Gancsb and the dVtfaw. worshipped at the p^nt 
One of the temples with Jain figures has a Sanskrit msenpuon, 
dated A.D. 1140, recording the grant of the income ® 
shop to the Jain temple by a V 4 iil mimsicr of the Yidavi 
ruler, Seunachundra III. * , 

Ankal (or Ankai.Tanksi).-Hill-fott m the Yeola of 

Nisik District, Bombay, situated m m n N.und ,4 .71 
900 feet above the plain and 3,18* "Clf. . , 

lad Tantai are twin hills, joined by a low ndge Ihc hill t p 

is surrounded by a scarp .5*^ to ^ r. 

about a mile in circurofe«ft«. There are 1^^ 

fortifiaitions, and this was the 

Tankai seems to have been used as a storehouse. JS 
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Ank^i-Tfinkiii 'Bras captured, with Alka-Palkap by Shfih Jahaii's 
general the KhSti^i-Khlnin, The fort is mentHjned (1665) by 
Thevenot In the last Marathi! War Colonel McDowell's 
detachment came to Ankai on April and capturod 

k without firing a gun. There are three temples on the hilip 
all very rough and unfinished. On the south face of Tankai 
&re seven Jain <aves^ richly aeulpturod but much defaced 
ChS^ndor Town (Ch^dvad).—Head-quarters of the 
of the same name in Nisik District, Bombay, situated in 30* 
ao^ and 74° 15'^ E.p at the foot of a range of hills varying 
from 4,000 104,500 feet in height, 40 miles north east of Nasik 
town and 14 miles north of Lftsalgaon station on the Great 
Inriian Peninsula Railway. Population {1^01% 5,374. Before 
the opening of the railway there wtis a small nianufacture of 
Copper and bmss pots and ironwork. The town contains 
a dispensary, Chindor is probably the Chandr^diEyapur of 
DridhaprahSf, the founder of the Chindor Yidava dynasly 
(Sor-iojj)^ who cleared it of robbersH In 1635 at was 
captured by ibe Mughals. It then passed to the MarlthlLs 
but was retaken by Aumngxeb in 1665. It is said to have 
been greatly enlarged by Holkar in 1763, and remained untiE 
iSiR the private property of that chiefp w'ho started a mint 
here. In 1804 it was captured by Colonel AVallao^ but was 
n&stcred to Holkar until iSiS, when it finally passed to- the 
British. The MahSrl}! had u large and once magnificent 
house m the centre of the town. The old fort of Chindor. 

on the flat summit of a hill rising immediately 
above the town, is nearly inaccessible^ and commands an 
important or pass on the route from Khlndesh to Bom¬ 
bay. Here are a temple of Renuka-devl and oome Jain cavcSi 
The temple is of comparatively modem construction ^ but cmi- 
tflius two interesting images of wood,^ lying in the inner court- 
jard and much bedaubed with red paint. They both appear 
to be Roman Catholic images, one rcprescnEing the Annuncia^ 
tjon and the other St. Anna with the infant Virgin on her 
knee^ hut now bmr the names of Hindu goddesses and serve 
as such* The Jain cave which is escavated in the cliffs of the 
Chindor fort hill contains in^oges of the TinhAnkars or Jain 
hierarchs, [he principal figure being that of Chandi^prabha 
with the crescent moon beneath him. There are also figures of 
GanpAti and Dev% and the cave is now called after the Latter* 
Deolfili*-^-Caiitanment in the District and /d/uJta of Nisik, 
Bombay, situated in 54'' fj. and 73® 50^ E, Population 
2,894, including 1,827 in the cantonmenL Amor>g 
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the itshabilinta are several ramilies of dejAmuMs who irt fomier 
times, oa headmen in their villages, had great influence over 
the Marathas of the Diatiicl. The village is about 4 miles 
south-east of Niaik town, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. During the dry months it is the gathering-place of 
numerous pain brokers ffom Bombay. The camtomeni is 
situated about 3^ miles to the south-west. 'The income and 
expenditure of the cantonmetit fund in 1903-4 wete respec¬ 
tively Rs, r4,95o and Rs. i i,ofio. The camp alTords atKommo- 
daiion for 5,000 men, and is in continuous occupation dunng 
the trooping sason, as nearly all drafts are halted here, after 
disembaTkation « Bombay, before proceeding farther ^ 
country, as well as drafts on their way to Engird . The 
situalion is healthy, tlie water good, and the views of the 
distant ranges of bills rcmarliably fine* 

Dhodap,—Fort in the Chlndor of Nasiik District, 

Bombay, situated in «' * 3 ' N. and 74" *' E-. ™ 
hill in the Chsndor range, 4,74 < r«‘ above sea-l^el. Ihe 
fort contains numerous caves hewn in the rock and the rurM 
of many buildings, the former quarters of the ^rnson. At 
the summit is a Musalman shrine known u Bclplr. The 
earliest mention of the fort is in 1635, when it surrendered to 
the Mughal general All Vardi RhSn. l^ter it passed to the 
Peshwi, who made il the chief of the Nlsik forts, In 17 
Raghunlih Rao was defeated at Dhodap by his nephew 
Msdhu Rao, While in the possession of the Peshwi, it wm 
attacked by two officers in Holkai’s service and pTundwed. 
In i&sS it snn^dcred to the British without ^ 

Gilna,—Fort in the Milegaon iafuAa of Msdt DisUic^ 
Bombay, situated in *o" 4^' N. and 74 1® I® ’ * 

circular detached hill, with fairly flat summit aflbtdmg 
of so or 30 acres. The top is a,3«6 r«t above »vd, 

or about a« feet above the plain, and is accessiWe only ^ 
A broad flight of steps cut into the northcra face. ^ 

cross the hill from Must to west, and then, reve^r^ ^ Jl"!' 
climb again to the eastward, and pass under four ^tc^ys. 
The up^r walls are perfect and contain marines 
Sixes ill each of the bastions, which 
have commanded the approach in every 
and west, while the face of the « 

for nearly t,o« feet bdo* the wall, the Imi^re “ " 

the outlines of the rock allow, and have been defend ^^y 
* The imporUmK of DeoliU i* » irtorinE amp ha PWMUly (* 9 o 0 m 
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large wall pi^eSp which were itioved on iron pivdts ; many of 
these may still be seen on the round bastions at evdiy 8o gr 
too yards on the west and north faces. The south side of the 
hill is a bare scarp for mariy feet from the wall j and, at about 
two'thirds of the length from the east, there is a bastion in 
which are arches of Saracenic form, between the central two 
of which was a slab containing a Persian iRscription dated 
j 569. There was a second slab in a niche between the battle- 
ments, fronting the north and surmounting a row of cellars 
furnished with moderatC'Sized windows and probably Intended 
for residences. This stab contairved a Devan^aii inscription 
dated a, d. 15S0, Other antiquities indude the idols of Gil- 
ueshwar Mahadeo^ five cistemsj a scries of rock-ctil caves, and 
a handsome mosque; Close to the mosque are the ruins of 
a palace called the Rang Mahal or " pleasure palace,^ The 
view from Gilna is magnificerttH 

GUna was an important place from the end of the fifteenth 
century^ being held alU:mately by MusalmSns and Mar/ithls. 
In i6j4 Muhammad KhilJip the Mui>ji 1 man commandant of 
G^Ina, intended to deliver the fort to Shlhjb who had possessed 
himsdf of Nasit^ Trimbakp Satigamncr, arkd Junnar as far as 
the countr)^ of the Konican. But after promises of imperial 
(hvour and of a great reward* Muhammad Khin detivered the 
fort to the representative of the emperon In 1679 Sivajr 
plundered Gilna; and in the w^ars between the Mar^thJs md 
the Mughals, at the close of the seventeenth centnry, the fort 
more than once changed hands. It attacked by Anrangreb 
in 1704 and taken after a long si^e in 1705. In December, 
1^4, after a slight resistance, Oilna was taken by Colonel 
^Vallace+ In March, ifiifi, it was ei'acuated by the coin- 
niandant and gamsoOf and occupied by a company of native 
infantry^ In 1862 it was found to be ruinous* GflJna fort 
^ms at one time to have been used as a sanitarium for 
hfilia. Inhere are the ruins of one or two houses on the top^ 
and the tomb of a young European ofiicer who is said to have 
committed suicide from grief at having killed an old woman 
while he was shining bears. There are also seven bfusalmBn 
tombs. Immediately below and to the north-east of the fort 
lies the village of Gftlna. It appears to have been of great 
iiie and impoTtance, snd was protected by n double line of 
defcripiis^ traces of which remain. The present population 
of the vrillage is about 500, including some well-to-do monty^ 
lexers. For a few years after i3i| a mimhfJdr held his 
office in Galua village. 
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IgatpuH Town.—Head’quartert of the fd!uia of the same 
name in NSsik llistrict, Bombay, situated in 19* 4 »' E. and 
73 * 34' N., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, iS miles 
south west of Nfcik and 85 «•'<«* Bombay. Populanon 
(i90t}. 7 . 43 'S< '* * wiliutry 

division of the Western Command. It stands at the head 
of the Thai Pass, t,g 9 « sen-level. H^f a mile to 

the north-east is a reservoir. The railway station inelndK 
a locomotive workshop. Pimpri, near Igaiptu'. contains the 
tomb of Sadr-ud'dTn, a Muhammadan saint of great 1^1 
sanctity; and TringalvSdi. 3 miles to the north, has a fort, 
cave^lemplcs, and a ruined shrine of Brahtnadco. Igatpun 
was constituted a municipality in i 8 d 3 . The municipal income 
during the decade aiding 190* averaged Rs. 12,ow. In 
,903-4 the income was Rs. 8,000. The town contmns five 
English schools, of which one is for Eur^n ^d Eurasian 
girls j and two dispensariits, one of which belongs to the 

™*Kul^mId^iuftng*-Two blocks of precipitous flat topprf 
rocks, crowned by forts, on the Ahmadnagar fronti^ of the 
leatpufi /d/uia. Nisik District, Bombay, about 10 mi]« wuth- 
east of Igatpuri station. Kulang is situated in i^^ 3 S 
53® 38'^ E., and Alang in 19® 35"' N. and 73 4 « E, Ku ng 
and Alang arc about a miles distant from each other, Alang 
lying almost entirely in Ahmadnagar District. Their tops art 
inaccessible, the old way of approach having been destro^i 
The two blocks art separated by the smaller ra^ of h an ^ ■ 
earh, which, like its neighbours, was rendered inaccessible by 
Se destruction, probably in 1818, of the rough suur^ 
leading to it through a cleft in the almost perpendicular wk. 
Alang cm be climbed from KulangvSdi village m basik, about 
3 mites to the north, but with great difliralty and some^g^ 
To the east of Alang is a steep pass known 
(‘the llu-band and Wife-), from two eunous pil^ of f«k 
that jut up from the ridge dividing Nisik and 
Districts, The pass is practicable for 
difficult- No record of the buildera of 
tiaced. They were probably ceded to .^j. 

Mughals in 1760, along with 

From the Peshwa they passed to the ‘ . 

MAIegaon Town.— Hcad-quariem of the 
same name in NSaik District, Bombaj% ^ ' 

and VI® 12' E., on the trunk road from Bombay W gra, 
,54 milcs^north-east of Bombay and 24 miles northneast of 
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^Canmad on the Great Indian Peninsula Railwajr. PopuLtion 
(igaz)j ig,cs4H M^lcgaon was formerly a cantonment^ bm 
the troops have now b&en Enally withdrawiL It ha^ a mimkH 
palky, e^blisbcd in 1S63. The income duHng the decade 
ending 1901 averaged Rs, 24,000. In 1905-4 the income was 
Rs. 31^000. I’he town contains two cotton-guining factoneSt 
about 3,000 handdooms for coUon wearing, which etnploy 
2,000 pcrson3t, a Subordinate Judge's court, two English 
schoolsj and a dtspensaiy. MflJegaon was occupied by Arab 
troops during the Pindixi War, and its capture by Colonel 
M°DowelL in May^ i 3 i 8 , was attended by a loss of more than 
a 00 of the British force V^Tien the Arabs were dispersed 
ofker the capture of the fortj many of them were escorted to 
Surat and there shipped to thefr native country others retired 
to Cutchj K^thiawSi^ and the Deccan. The fcn't is said to have 
been built in 174^ by NOmshankar^ a daring Arab leader j other 
authorities refer its construction to an engineer from Etelhi. 

Manmade—Town in the Chindor fa/uJta of NAsik District, 
Bombay, situated in ao^ 15^ N. and 74^ jd' E., on the north- 
eastern line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Popula^ 
tion (1901)^ 7 j 1 tS- Manmad is the junction of the Dhond- 
Manm 5 d State Railway with the Great IndLan Peninsula 
Railway, and also the stardng-posnt of a metre-gauge railway 
to Hyderabid. Much cotton from Khlndesh and MJlegaon 
is carried by rail here. A remarkable pymmidal hill near 
Manmid, about 750 feet high^ is notable for a tallj obebsk-like 
rock on its summit, at least 60 feet high, known locally as 
Rlm-gulhni. At the back of this hill are the peaks known as 
A^KAt and Tankai. The town contains an English school and 
two^ dispensaries, one of which la main lai nod by the Grcai 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Nandgaod Town.—(lead-quarters of the fahJta of the 
same name in Ndsik District, Bombay^ situated in 20^ tg' N* 
and 74" 42* E., about 60 miles north-east of N^ik town, on 
the north-eastern line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Population (1901), 6,371, The town contains a cotton-ginning 
factory, on English school, and a dispensary. 

NAsik Town.—Head-quarters of NSsik District, Bom bay, 
situated in 20* N. and 75® 47^ E., 5 miles north-west of Nssik 
Road on the north^eastciri line of the Great Indian Penin- 
Bula Railway, with which it is connected by a light tramway. 
Dis^ce from Bombay* 107 milesK On account of the great 
number of pilgrims who visit its shrines* the population of 
Nisik varies much at dWerent times of the year. The fiaed 
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population nrould se^m to inctiose but gloitlf. The returns for 
1350 gave a total of 9 i, 36 d. In 1871 tbe inhabitants nuttv 
bercd 19,436 ; in 1S81,13,766 ; in 1891, 94,419 ; and in igoi, 
11,490. Of the total number, 17,944 Hindus, 3,257 Mu¬ 
hammadans, and 133 Jains. 

Among Hindus Nasik is considered a spot of special interest 
and holiness. This is due to the sanctity of the Godivari river, 
and to the belief that Rlima, hero of the KtlmSyana, lived here 
for some time with hU wife Sita and his brother l^akshman. 
About 30 miles from its source, the Godivari, Bowing east¬ 
wards through a group of small hills, turns sharply to the 
south, and, after passing tn that direction for about a mile, 
ngains swerves suddenly towards the east. Here, on both sides 
of the river, but chiefly on its right or south-eastern bank, lies 
the town of Nisik, Along the right bank the town stretches 
for about a mile, spreading over three small hills that rise 
abruptly from the riverside. The buildings, covering an area 
of about 1 square mites, are divided into two main parts—the 
new town to the north and the old town to the south. Though, 
according to tradition, a place of extreme antiquity, the old 
town of Nisik is without ruins or buildings of any age, escept 
the mosque standing on the site of the old fort. In style and 
appearance the houses do not difler from the new quarter, little 
of which is mons than a hundred years ol<L 

Fanchvaii, the portion of the town on the left bank of the 
river, in extent about one-seventh part of the whole, is con¬ 
nected with the main town by the Victoria Bridge, built in 
1897 at a cost of a J lakhs. It has several large temples and 
f yKrtuntial dwellings, owned and inhabited chiefly by Brih* 
mans. Between Fanchvati and the old town the rivet banks 
are, for about 400 yards, lined with masonry walls and flights 
of stone steps or gAirr. On both rides places of worahlp 
fringe the hanks, and even tite bed of the stream is thickly 
dotted with temples and shrines. The river is split op into a 
series of pools or tanks {imNh) bearing the names of Hindu 
deities, of which the Rlitikund is reputed to be the holiest. 
Though the town Is not walled, the streets opening on the river 
and leading to the southern and westcin suburbs are orna¬ 
mented with gateways. The streets a« for the most part 
narrow and crooked; and the houses, built on plinths 1 or 
3 feet high, have almost all an upper floor, and m^ ^ them 
more than one storey. The fronts of many are rich in wdl- 
carved woodwork, and the whole place has an air of wealth 
and comfort not to be seen in most Deccan townt 
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Though, since the misfoityries of R^mA and Sfti, N^asik has 
ranked among the most sacred places of Hindti pilgnmage^ its 
early Hindu rulers do not scetn to have raised it tq any 
position of wealth or Importance, The hlusalmilns made it 
the hcad-qufljters of a division, and arc said to have protected 
the town by building a fort, and to have fost^ed its trade, 
introducing the miinuractLiie of paper and other industries. 
On the rise of the MarAtha power, Nastk, chosen by the 
PeshwSs as one of their capitaK increased in sue and wealth. 
At fir^ under British govemmenh it passed through a time of 
depression ; but of late years the opening of rail^^y nommuni- 
cation and the establishment here of the head-quarters of the 
District have added to its wealth and prosperity* 

Among the objects of interest in the neighbourhood of Nisik 
are the T^asara ma/dan^ about half a mile to the south-east of 
the dty; Tapovoiip with some <ave3 and a famous shnne of 
Kima, about a mile east of Panchvati; the old settlement 
of Covardhan or Gang 3 pur„ with a picturesque waterfall, 
5 miles to the west; the Chnstian village of Slilranpur, about 
a mile to the north-west i the Jain Chlmbhir caves and the 
P^du Lena or Buddhist caves* These last are situated in 
one of three Isolated hills, close to the Bombay road, which 
are called in the inscriptions TrinishmL They are a group of 
old Buddhist caves (350 B.C. to a^d. 600), with many inscrip¬ 
tions of kings of the Andhra^ Kshatrapo, and other dynasdes. 
The caves are 17 in number and are of three kinds : fMitya or 
chapel caves, lajanas or dwelling caves, and la/Zras or dining 
caves. Almost ever)^ cave has a cistern or two with a water- 
supply. The caves when first finished do not seem to have 
Contained Images, Later image-worshipperB appear to have 
transformed them to suit the new creed. The images are 
chieBy of Gautama Buddha ‘ the Bodhi-satwas, Vajrap3ni and 
Padmaptni; and the Buddhist goddess Tara. The Inscrfp* 
tions hold the first place in Western India on account of their 
length, preservation, and the value of the inrormation they 
supply. Their contents throw light on the history of Western 
India between too and a+o, ioo^ many namc^ of 

countries, mountains, rivers^ towns, and villages. Chim- 
bhSr J^na, or the ChSmbhir caves^ are cut in a hill 600 feet 
above the plain, about 5 miles north of Nisik. They are Jain 
i^ves of no great or merit In iS^o the Jain community 
of N^ik, comprising some wealthy xMinrari and GujarSii 
bankers and clothdeolcrs^ built a wall near the caves, a flight 
of steps, a cistern at the foot of the hilip and a large resthcHJ je 
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in Mhasnil village which lies dose by. The caves me aboH 
450 feet ffom the base of the hill and face south-west. The 
upper part of the ascent is by a stair of roiughly dressed stone, 
containing 173 steps of varying heights and with side parapets. 
[For a description of these caves see liotuhay itosetteer, voJi nn, 
pp. 541-639 artd 4 * 6 - 8 .] . . , u 

The tnunicipality was established in iStMi ®ttd raised to the 
position of a city municipality in 1874- The income during 
the decade ending tfoi averaged Bs, 85,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs, 73,000, chiefly drawn from octroi, a house-taK, 
a sanitary ecsS) and tolls, together with a tax on pilgrims. 
The Government high school has **o pupils, and there is^ a 
good public library. Besides the chief rei-cnue and judicial 
offices, the town contains two Siibordin«e Judges’ couns, two 
hospitals including the Bai Dhanltorabai Hospitd for females), 
and a dispensary in PJnchvati. The climate is healthy and 

pleasant. ^ ■ t 

The industries of Kisilt mwntaio somethi^ of then former 
importance, although, owing to the competition of machinery, 
the manufacture of paper lias greatly declined. J«either 
nor silk is woven here ; but cotton hand^loom weaving is 
carried on with success, and in brass- and copp«-work 
ranks first among the towns of the Bombay Presrdencjv Tnc 
cotton-weavers earti about 4 to s annas a day for twenty ^“s 
in the month i women assist and earn i to a annas a day. ^e 
old and new palaces of the Ptshwi accomm^atc the Col¬ 
lector's Court and the municipal and other public offices. 

Saptashring [‘the seven-homed,' otherwise, but wrongly, 
called Chattar-Bingh or ' the four peaked One of the highest 
points in the Chindor range, Nasik District. Bombay, situatrf 

in so* S3' N. and 73*" SS' E, 4 , 6 S 9 - 

rises about the centre of the range, 15 miles north of Dindon. 
The highest point towers 900 feet above the plat^u, and ibc 
rock is perpendicular on all sides but one, where it 
crumbled away and grass has grown in the crevices. The 
rock has more peaks than one, but it seems to have M c aim 
to the title ‘seven-homed.’ The hill may be chml^ from 
three sides: on the north by a good hut steep bndlMond, 
on the east by a very steep sixty-step path, formerly the only 
road used by pilgrims, but now abandoned ; and on the 
by a steep footpath for part of the way which m a flight 
of 350 stqps carved in the face of the rock, Th» last is the 
road now commonly used by the pilgrims and 
On the step figures of Rama, Hanumin, Radha, and Krishna, 
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and in one or two places a tortois^^ are carved at interrak, 
These steps were inade in 1768-9^ by three brothers, Konhei, 
RutMjT, and Kiishnajl of N3Ulk^ At intervals live inscriptions 
have been carved on and near the steps. One of the inscrip¬ 
tions is in Sanskrit, the others in MaiiithL They give the 
naiti^ of the three brothers and of Oirm 3 jt their father. At 
the foot of the steps the three brothers built a temple of l>ev[ 
and a resthonsep and at the top a temple of Canpati and a pond 
called Rimtmh. These steps lead to the plaieaup and from 
the plateau a farther flight of 47a steps leads io the shrine of 
Saptashringaniv^ini Devi. These steps to the upper hilhtop 
were bnilt about 1710^ before the lower steps, by Uml Bai, 
wife of Khande Rao DabhJde, the hereditary conittiaiidcr-ln- 
chief of the Marithi army. 

The shrine of the goddess known as Mahishlsur Mardini or 
SaptashringanlvSjinip is in a cave at the base of a sheer scarp, 
the sumratt of which Is the highest point of the hilL Some^ 
thing tike a portioo was added to the shrine of the goddess at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century by the Marathi com- 
tnander-m<hief, and the present plain structure has been 
recently built by the chief of Vinchilr. At the foot of the 
steps leading to the shrine is a small stone reservoir dedicated 
to Siva and called Sivalya-tlrth, which is said to have been built 
by Uml Baip On one side of the pond stands a HeniadpaiUi 
temple of Siddheshwar Nlahldeo, mostly in ruins hut with the 
dome still standingp with some rather elaborate stooMarving. 
Under the dome stands the and outside in front of it 

a carved bull. Not far from the bathmg-place is a predpioe 
known as ibc Sit Kade, whkh ov'erhangs the valley about 
T, 20 o fceL From this rock human sacrihees are said to have 
been formerly hurled; a kid 15 now the usual victim. 

A large fair lasting for a week, and attended by about 15,000 
pilgrim^ is held on the full moon of ChaJtra (April). On the 
occasion of the (atr the steps leading to the shrine arc crowded 
with the sick and maimed, who are carried tip the hill in hopes 
of m cure. Barren women also go in numbers to make vows 
and gam the gift of a child. Like the top of Mah^lakshml in 
Oihani^ the top of Saptoshrtng is said to be in^cessible to 
ordinary mortals. The headman of the village of Eurigaon 
alone climbs up on the April full moon^ and neJtt morning at 
iunrise h Kcn planting a flag. How he climbs and bow he 
gets down is a mystery, any attempt to pry into which, says the 
tEadition, is attended by loss of sight. 

SlimAr Town,— Head-quarters of the idtuM of the same 
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natne in District, Botnbay, situated in 19 5 ® 

7+" E., on the N 3 aik and Poona toad. Popiilaiioti (igst). 
7,230. It has been a mcnicipal town since with an 

average income dering the decade ending lyot of Rs. 7,000, 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,000. A laige portion of the 
landaKmnd the town is irrigated, prodiidng rich crops of sugar* 
cane, plantains, betel-leaf, and rice. Esccpi aeo cotton and 50 
silk looms, chiefly for weaving robes or iSris, there is no ttade or 
manufacture* Sinnar is said to have been founded about seven 
hundred years ago by a Gauli Rsji, whose son, Rao Govind, 
built the handsome temple of Condeshwar or Govindcshwar 
ouUide the town, at a cost of » lakhs. It h the largest and 
besi-presen'cd HemiSdpaiiti temple in the Deccan. The town 
was at one rime the head-quarters of the local govemniMt 
under the Mughal einpenwa. The earliest historical mention 
of Sinnar appears to be as Stnditicr in a copperplate of rob^* 
H is almost invariably called Siodar by the peasantry. On 
the north-west of the town is an interesting and esquisitdy 
carved little temple of Aieshwata in Chilukyan styk. The 
town contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, an English school. 


and a dispensary. , , , . * - 

Trimbak (more correctly, TnaMai, * 

name of MahSdeo)-—Town in the Uistricl and of Nisik, 

Bombay, situated in 19" 5/ if 3 ^ E. 

west of Kasilt town. Population <1901), 3 . 3 *'- Tnmbak fon, 
which is 4,143 feet above the sea, and about i, 8 m above the 
town, is on a scarp so high and to be 

impregnable. The hill is 10 miles round the 'if* ^ ^ 
4 S round the top* The scar|^ which vanes m 
90C to 400 feet of perpendicular rock, sui^unds tl« hiU in 
ev«v part, leaving only two gateways. The chief gateway 
through which the gurison received their 
is on the south. The north gaieway la only a single 
passage to which is by narrow steps cot out 
SS^enough for only one person at a 

ways there are a few towers and works on . 

hill, but their position docs not seem to have been . 

4 view to increase the strength of the fo^ 

Brihmans of Trimbak instigated a p^y of Bhlls 

to attack the Trimbak treasury on the night fP™'^ S- 

Trimbak ta a place of Hindu pilgrimage, and, bestdes ^mg 

b, 11 L piiBri™ -b. 8 " w * “TIL* 

In bnnoni nf Trimbatab'™ MnbUeo. btld f""' 

Jupiter enters the sign Leo, which event ppens 
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twelve years. The festival held in Seplemb^r, I87^^ 
attended hy thousands of pilgrints from all parts of India- 
The municipality, which was established in rS66p had an 
nvemge income during the decade ending 190 c of Rs- 6,100. 
In t9oj-4 the income was Rs. 8 , 3 cw, of which Rs, 3,500 was 
derived from a plEgriio tas. ^Fhe town contains a dispensaty. 

Vinchur.— ^ran/dm estate in NSlsik District, Bombay. It 
formerly consisted of 45 villages in N&sik District, 6 villages in 
Ahmadnagar, and a in Poonan In 1893 half the estate^ in¬ 
cluding Yeola, lapsed to Government^ and It now contains 
26 villages, all in Nlsik District. Population (1901), about 
I0 i700k Rental, about Rs. 37,000. Vinchur was granted as 
a saranjam or military estate to Vithal Sivdeo, an ancestor of 
the praenl chief, who distinguished himself at the capture of 
Ahmad^bad by the Mmrathas In 1755- chief rants as a 

fiist^lass Said^r of the Deccan. He settles without appeal 
such civil suits as arise among the people of his estate, and in 
criminal matters has the power of a firsl-class magistrate. His 
residence is at Vinchflr, situated in 30"^ 6' N. and 74* 14^ E., 
4 mites south'west of ULsatgaon, on the north-east line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. PopulatlQn (tgoi), 4,Sj9* 
Vinchar Is surrounded by a mud wall in fair repair. 

Yeola Town*—Head-quarters of the of the same 

name in Kisik Distnet, JQonibay, situated in. 20^ 3^ N* and 74* 
30^ Esj on the Dhond-Manmad chord-line, 13 miles south 
of Maomad station, on the north-east section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway^ Population (1901)^ 16,559. 
municipality^ established in 1858^ had an average Income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs, 45,000. In 190J-4 the 
income was Rs. 43^500, including proceeds of sale of Govern¬ 
ment securities (Rs. 9,400) and receipts from octroi (Rs. i a,ooo). 
Veola owes its importance to its trade in the silk and cotton 
goods woven here, and aUo to Its maiiufucturc of gold and 
silvCT brocade* The silk looms n.umber 600, employ ijSoo 
persons, and produce annually fabnea valued at 6 lakhs. 
Cotton looms number 3,000, employ 7,000 persons, and pro¬ 
duce annually cloth ™Tued at ifi lakhs. The manufacture of 
gold wire gives employment to 500 persons^ and is valued 
annually at 1 lakh. Including the suburbs of Nag-da and 
Bakegaon, these industfics employ nearly ic,ooo people* AC 
the time of its foundation, Yeoia ivas under the emperor of 
Delhi; subsequently ic passed into the hands of the R.ija^ 
of Sdtim, and then of the Feshw^. Madhu Rao Peshw^ 
Anally gave it in grant with numerous other villages to VilhaJ^ 
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” ’^•rl”V’. 3 ,he nU b, .he Dihh« or;;J™ 
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eaj>twards> and in the cn sm ® ^ 50 rugged 

pbin. On Ihe extreme ^^“opes and ^ 

and cut up by ^alleys m of oTtiinaiTf 

of the hilb a S ilon^thc western border 

cultivation by ploug^ b^l«l=s^’ h j^^cssibte, 
of the District the VV«tcrn Cbais the Borghlt. 

except by a few difficult ‘ i* ,he only line fmed 

tiaversed by both a ^oad a ^ ^ ,-jof 

for wheeled vehicles IJLTsides common to 

the mountain, have the flat tops ^ v)Uirict not a few of 
bM.lhe hUh. Wi,hin »their 

summits crowned with fotitesi.& „„.ii the? join the BHiJia 

Western Ghats, and flow ^ District from north west to 

rivet, which passes ihroug y^j 

south-east Its main tn Indrilyam, Mulit, •'t'd 

Ghod, and on the ng t ^ purposes, and all 

Nlia, The water of ilie ^ abrg their 

of them are sources of --h^ter from six artiAtini 

banls. The District IS well supphedT^b t miles 

hdses. of which the chief 

south-west of Poo^ p^na is slrn^med trap- In many OroHisf. 

Almost the whole rock of hill tops are 

parts of the hilly portion o _ . of a fortress* 

crowned with collars of tmp upper ond lower 

Ueds of b^ll »nd \ other 5 Jd apparently 

planes being slntingly parallel witn ca.. 

vilh the hoTiion. 
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Poona District, lybg as It does partly on the Western Ghlts^ 
possesses a varied dora, of the Konkan 01 GhSU ty[>e an the west, 
passing into the Deccan type in the cast. The chief plants of 
the Konkan type are Ckmafh k^ysari/i^ia^ 

Cimtlui matn^xipfiis^ CappiMris Mvomi^ 
G<irdmu imlka^ J^sp^sia^ L&mpas^ Kjdm ^^iydttSy Si^rculm 
i^hraia^ £rtHGcarp»s Linttm Im- 

paiicMf^ GyirtM^ipana SmifA{ 4 ^ 

Dism&diumy Afu^vna^ Car£yaf CoSiana^ and Of the 

iX^can type the fallowing are a few familiar e^m|^es: 
Ckmahi fri/ifAaj CappanX £kfffiir/iaj ASu/iicm 

muktum^ TWumpr/Za rAimifeidfa^ Triimlidj kmsfrt's, AfAnt/Aas 
t^ielsa, Balam/ts Ji^jrAurgAiif Bi?mv/ira sarmfo, //ty/amfia 
/a/fkr^sa, Tav^mkra J^uffr/fiviarta^ I^kAtvs^arhyr £tntreat 
Afim^sa Aamafay araAkaf fjnftftstX ^I'ld. 

The commonest road-side trees are the 
pipa/ {Pkus {Fkvs i>eng^/£mfs)t {Mats 

rfif/sa)f pipri (Mtus Tsic/sX (Mats g/i^mcn(tfa% Aarajtj\ 

tamarind, mango, /amda/ Jam^am}t and 

Oranges, llmc^ grapes, figs, plantains, and guavas arc grown, 
und are of good quality. 

The spread of tillage and the Incroise of population have 
greatly reduced the number of wild animals. Tigers, leopard% 
and bears arc found only in the ^V'estem Oh^ts, and even there 
tn small numhers^ The sam/tar and the spotted deer arc rare, 
and bUon is now unknown. The wolf is found in smaU num¬ 
bers over the whole District Wild hog abound in the 
giaves on the bonks of the Bhlmo and Chad, in the western 
hill forests, and, since tire opening of the Mutlil Canal (1^73)1 
in the neighbourhood t3f Poona, The antelope and the Indian 
gazel]^ and sometimes the hog deer, are found in the hillA 
f he District is poorly supplied with gaEne~bird& Except for 
quail, and on rare occasions for duck and snipe, no large hogs 
arc umde in the District. Snakes arc numerous but mostly 
Imrmleas. The rivers and strieums are fairly stocked with 5 sh^ 
about thirty kinds being olTered for sale in the Poona ruarket. 
During the mins, and still more towards ihcir clo^, when the 
waters of the streams dwindle into chains of ptxjis, fish are 
caught in nets and tmps hy the chief fishing classes, the Maritha 
and Kolr Hhois. 

The height of the Poona plateau (r,Soo feet), its freedom 
from alluvial deposits, and the prevalence of westerly breezes, 
make Its dty, inv-igoratitig air better suited to Europeans than 
any climate in Western Indio. The air is Jighter, the heat 
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less oppressive, and thfi coW more braciiig than in aim™! 

any other District of the Presidency. Kovembef to 

i2m the Poopa cold season, March to June the hot, nod June 

;rSc;^.«. u-n, .h. ca 

nrevail, with sea-bteetes mostly after sundo . _ 

winds, the chief characteristic of the hot jeaso^ are ^ 

the middle of May. hot «si«n the mr la 

siopally cooled by severe ‘^undErstonM, bnoRt g ^ 

and oc^ionally hail. The tempeialure falls to 4*" m Nov^f 

occa^riuiKu j ^ 50uth-wcsl monsaftn begins 

i-aap"' 

l“a.r»s?i' i. 

tsT «“ - —- “ ““ 

in places. TUntrict is said to hare formed 

prt of the early times it was ciwsed 

j-anji, whichS to the Konkan by such 

by important trade _ Ample evideiwe 

passes as the Borghat and e ^ jock^ui inseripiions at 
STthese points is to be fetmd of t!m 

Bhaja, Bedsa, KirK *'jd ‘he ^ of lunnar, 56 miles 

Districtcommenceswub that of ihe^^ 

„o,th.west of Poona, and ^ AcenttS before 

lead down the Nina 1®“^ Andhra king. !«‘he succeed- 
Christ the town was ruled y ^ y,«i itaelf at Junnar, and 

ing iwoccnmri^ to*" honeycombed with 

the circle of hills round th _ an inscription 

or a.i. poi«l °”ffa^.r^.nco iotorthcomins 

the Msiriithis, Until n ■ hut it scema proUble 

ItoJrS’d^-iTof L »-ly 

that it passed sueccssiveli un^ jKg Rashirakiilas^r**-^:!). 
and the Deogiri VHdavas. 

,he Western Chalukyns ^^73 .1^41- UaAthl. of 

Under the latter, it V^davus. Poona 

Koll hill chiefs. U^lhL and Muhammad bin 

came under ‘h' present Sinhgarh fort. 
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possessions, and held it at the time gf the DorgS-devl famine 
i 1396-1^07), An interesting account of Poona tinder the 
fiahtnanis has been recorded by the Russian traveller Aihoiu* 
sitts Nilciiin (1468-74). The founder of the NlrJlm Shihi 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar, Malik Ahmad, made Juntmr his head¬ 
quarters for a time. One of his successors conferred Poona 
as Ajagir on hfalojT GhonsJa, the grandfather of Sivajl, who 
was born at Shlvner fort, dose to Junnar, in 1627. The 
emperoT Sh^h Jahfin about this period penetrated into the 
Deccan and recovered for the Mughals the northern portions 
of the District IVith the rise of SitajT, J'oona became the 
scene of conflict between the Marathas and the Delhi empeion, 
the former holding the forts and passes in the hills and the 
latter the open country. To this period belongs one of Sivajl’s 
lUDst famous euptoits, the capture of Stnbgarb. An expedition 
Deccan led to tbe capture and death of 
Sivajl s son SambhajI, and the tempoiao’ re-establishment of 
the Mughals. Sambhaji’s son Sahd recovered the District 
from Aurangzeb, and tbeneeforward it remained under the 
rule of the Peshwas, of whom the first, BalAjt, n-ns Sdha’s 
minister. For the next hundred years (1714-1317) I’oona 
was the seat of the Peshwis, the heads of the great htarftthli 
confederacy. Rljl Rao GallAl, second Peshwa, instituted tlie 
tfoAsAifta or money gifts to learned GiUhinans that led to the 
^un^tion of the Deccan College. His successor G£l3j! Bfijt 
0 ^ rought the Marathi power to its zenith, though destined 
to mtness, at the close of his rule, the disastrous defeat of 
Untpat (1761). The subsequent years are full of stirring 
events, when the Peshwas first opposed the Nizlm and Haidar 
Alf, and subsequently allied themselves with different membciis 
of the Marathi confederacy in the hope of raising a barrier 
apmst the advancing power of the British. In these intrigues 
they were ably assisted by the famous minister Nina Famavts, 
temaiely the jilly of Sindh b ojid Holkat, both of tfhoin in 
turn plundci^ poona eiqf (lygg and iSoz), Baji Rao Pesbwi 
w^ fimdiy brought into conflict with the BritUh owing to 
the murder of GangiSdhar Shlsiri, the minister of the Gailfwir 
of ^roda, whose safely they had guaranteed In the Treaty 
of Pooto an attempt was made by Baji Rao Peshwl to con- 
ct lAie c BnU*ih power; but a subsequent resort to force led 
to the battle of Kirkee on November 5, 1817, and to the end 
of MarithS rule in the District. After annexation the District 
was magged by Mr. Elphinstonc, the former Resident at the 
court of the Peshwa. in igjfi ;he Rimosis rose in revolt, 
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and were joined by the Kolls from the hilly western tocts. 

This risiiiig »«d a similar one in 1844 were quelled without 
much ditEculty. Since then, the most notable chapter in the 
history of the District is connected with the disaBeetbn tliat 
arose in Poona city in 1897 over the measures taken to check 
the spread of the plague. Discontent was rife, and ended in 
the murder of the special pl^ue officer, Mr, U'alter Rand of the 
Civil Service. The subsequent deportation and imprisomnenl 
of cettatn leading citbseus, together with the establishment of 
a strong punitive police post, put an end to acts of violence; 
and the peace of the District has sittce tenuiinod unbroken. 

The earliest historical remains are the caves of Junnab. ArchMo- 
The inscriptions trt these caves and at the Nilna pass in the 
vicinity are of special interest, being the oldest known Brih- 
manical inscriptions yet discovered. Later in date are the 
Buddhist caves at Oru, Bhaja, BinsA, and Shclarwadi, 
probably all dating from the first and second ceniurica after 
ChrisU Later Hindu dynasties have left the Saivite rock 
temple at BhSmbhurda, s miles west of Poona, and snttered 
Hemldpanti remains varying from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century, which it is customary to attribute to the Gauli R3j, 
or Deogiri Vadai-as. The chief Hemadpanti remains ate the 
Kukitdeshwur temple at Pur to miles north-west of Junnar, 
the tanks of Belhc ai inil^ north-east of Junnar, and PabaJ 
21 miles north-east of Poona ; transfornied mosques at P«na, 

Junnar, and Slsvad; and the Ganga and Jumna rock-cut 
reservoirs on the top of Shivnet fort in Junnar. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,189. ^ 

Its population m each of the last four enumerations was:P«P 
(tfija) 9aM19. (<891) >.067,800, and (ip«> 

Qqc«o. The decline in i88f was due to the famine of 
1S76-7, while the decrease in 1901 “ 
famine of igoo and to plague. In both famines the eastern 
portion of the District suffered severely. 

The distribution of the population by iatuhii tn 1901 is 
shown in the table on the next 

The chief towns met Poosa Citv, KianEe, Junnar, 
BAaiMATI, SlRUR, \jOt(AVU, SaSVAD, ^ 

DARHAtiE. Khkd, and Alandi. The v,Ibg« 

esoeeding S.«« 1 *aleo.aon-Dha«dkkre. ^Cr, Gk^ 

Mawchak, and PaKOARn. Of the total 

cent, are Hindus. S per cent Musalmans, >**7*8 J 

14,484 Christiana Marlthl is the chief knguage, bemg spoken 

by 50 per cenL of the pipylation.. 
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icd The Hindu popiiiatiou i$ lai^gely composed of MarSihis and 
tioiiL flillied coshes, of i^hich n description n'ill be found in the article 
on the Bombay Presidency. The local Brlhnian sub-caste 
is the De^hasthp i^ho form 60 per cent of the total number. 
Next to Desbastlis in importance are the Chitpa^Tuis or 
Konkanasths (14^000)^ a sub'caiste that came from the Konkaji. 
and rose to a position of great power in the day^ of the 
Peshwas, who themselves belonged to ihia sub-caste. Many 
Brahmans are mcne^-lender^ getHna] traderSp and landholders. 
The Mariihas of the old fighting class number 33 Jt000p 
one-third of the lolaJ population; while MarSlht ICunbla, who 
are closely allied to them though socially inferior, number 
5^,000, An ifoporiant cultivating caste is the Mill or gardeners 
(Sr^ooo). In the hilly western portion of the District the land 
is for the most part in the hands of Kolls (46^000]. Dhangars 
or shepherds number 42,000. MahSrs (Sa,ooo) and Mflngs 
(aa,000), the depressed classes, Vfho probably represent primt- 
tire ^bes dispossessed by the Ar^-mns^ are numerous, a few 
families bdng found in almost every rilhge; where they occupy 
a hamlet apart hioni the houses of their better caste neigh- 
bours^ The vicinity of Bombay City bduces many of the 
labouring classes to seek work in that place during the busy 
fittson. The emigrants are chiefly drawn fix>m the GhAta 
villages, where the pea^nts are much involved in debt^. and 
are known in Bombay as ^hatts, Rtmosis or professional 
watchmen widely distributed throughout the District^ 

once formed part of the MarAthl fighting forces. Chamars 
Or Icather^workcrs number iS,ooo. Mu^almli^ (461O00) are 
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chiefly Shaikhs (i7,ooo), a lerai loosely used to designate 
cither converts from Hinduism Of descendants of Arab 
invaders. In Junniu they are an indication of the former 
predominance of the MusaliiiJn kingdom of Ahmadnagar. 
Agiiculttire supports 57 per “nt of the population, and in* 
dusiries and commcree 15 nnd * per cent, teapcciively. 

In 1901 the native Christians, who numbered about 8,000, 
included 3,765 Roman Catholics, i,t3T of the Anglican com- » '*”*• 
munion, 117 Presbyteriana, and *43 Methodise. 
of England Mission has a branch known as the Panch Houd 
Mission in Poona city and another small branch in the navclt 
tSMa, which perform social, educational, end religious work 
among both sesces. ITie Church Missionary Society carries 
on evangelistic work in seven stations and raainiams in Poona 
city a divinity school, where natives are trained as »t»hists. 

Closely connected with it is the Zanlna Bible Mediral Mission, 
working among women. The Ch urch of Scotland Presbytenan 
Mission, with its head-quarters in Poona cantonments, maiti- 
tains a hospital in Poona city, a boarding house, orphar^c. 

Mid a3 schools, of which ii are for girls. The Lnited free 
Church of Scotland Mission, established m 188a, has branches 
at Lonauli arwi Sflsvad; and the Methodist Eptscopal Mission, 
established in 1873, -tt«ntains a home for Eun^an ^ys 
.rirls and four boys* schools in Poona city. The American 
Marathi Mission, established in i8sS « Sirflr, raain,^ ti^ 
orphanages, and several schools for low<aste childtcn. in 
which special attention is paid to industrial 
geiic Brthraan lady, Pandits Rkma Bai, esiab ished in ^ 
kimthadi idluia in 1896 the undenommatioiial Mukii Mis^ 
sion, which comprises a church, school, pnntmg press, ^ " 
large boarding establishment, costing Rs. 8o,o» a year ^d 
ftiianced from Great Brimin. Australia, imd The 

Poona Village and Indian Mission, styled ™, 

and erabradng all the Pioleslant sects, was establish^ in | 895 ^. 
it has three stations b the Shot State and iMintams a htejn^, 
two orphanages, and a school. Among 

ta. WIv, .> Sirdr 0 ^ 
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the sDuth^wesI oidn^n; tbe r&M or spring crops depend on 
dew^ on irrigatiaTij ai?d dfi the srruill cold-season showers 
which occAsiotmlly fall between Noyember and March- The 
principal k^ari/ crops are spiked milleE (%>a), misced with the 
hardy turj andjWar* These are sown late in May or in J une, 
and are reaped m ^plember and October or November* In 
the wet and hilly the chief harvest is the which 

here consists of rice and hill millets, such as r^a^ii and vari. 
The raM crops are sown in October and November, and ripen 
in February and March- They are chieliy the coLd-scason 
Indian millets, such as tambdi^ and dudhmo^^ and 

wheah together with grtun, lentils (jwnjirr), kulitk^ and other 
pulses. As in other parts of the Deccan, the chief kinds of 
sofl are blacky red, and bamd or stony. Tbe black soil, found 
generally near rivers^ is by far the richest of these^ The red 
soil is almost al ways shallow, and coarser than the black. The 
stony soil is found on the slopes of hill& It is tnercly trap 
rDcJc in the first stage of disintegration ; but, if fav'^oured by 
plentiful and frequent rains, it repa)*^ the scanty labour which 
its tillage requires. With four bullock^ a Kunbl can till about 
^ acres of light soiL The same area of shallowish black soil 
requires six or eight bullocks. Eight bullocks can till 50 acrea 
of deep black soil* Many husbandmen possess less than the 
proper number of cattle, and have to pin with their neighbours 
for ploughing. 

Chief agd- The District b mostly fy&fn^drif only about 15 per cent, of 
the total area being tnam or Jd^r estates* The chief statistics 

and priod- of Cultivation in ^903-4 are shown below, in square miles:— 

|Mil cmpi. _ 
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The chief crops are (1,100 square niilefi) and 

(^®S)p grown almost enrirely in the eeprtern portion of the DIs- 
irict. Edjra b sown on light laitds whenever the etrly rains 
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iuffice. Rtce occupies i lo square mites, being prown mftinljf 
in the western portion linown as the Mival. Inicfior hill mil¬ 
lets, with wheat, peas, beans, and grain as second crops after 
rice, arc grown in the Marat when the moisture is suificient. 
The ecntial belt grows a variety of products. Its cereal is 
Ayra, and the chief oiiseeds ore nfgcr-seeds and ground*nutx 
Saftlower covers 93 square milcSi ^Vheat {1 afi square m iles) is 
grown as a ‘ dry crop Mn a considerable area in the Mival and 
in the central portions of the restrict. Of pulses, which occupy 
about 35 s squate miles, the most largely grown art gram, fue, 
math, kulM, and mSg. SugarHcane ia extensively grown (so 
square miles in t903''4), 'rri^tion. Vegetables 

form an important marhet-garden crop near Poona, as also do 
grapes, figs, guavas^ oranges, and other fa^uriie fruits. 

Among special crops, the grape-vinfi {Vifu « oei^ 

sionally grown in the best garden land on the border of the 
western belt and tn the neighbourhood of Poona city. The 
^ne Is grown from cuttings, which are ready for planting in 
six or eight months. It begins to bear in the third y and 
is in full fruit in the sixth or seventh. With care, a vine goes 
on bearing for sixty, or even, it is said, for a hundred years. 
The vine is trained on a stout upright, often a growing stump 
which is pruned to a pollard-like shape about ftve feet high; 
this mode is said to be most remunerative. Or a strong open 
trellis roof is thrown over the vineyard about six feet from the 
ground, and the vines are trained hortrootally on it \ this mode 
is preferred by the rich for its appcaiance and shade, and is 
sjiid to encourage growth to a greater age. The vine yielM 
sweet grapes from January to March, and sour grapes in 
August. The sour grapes are very abundant, but are not 
encouraged: the sweet grape is tended in every possible way, 
but is apt to suffer from disease. After each crop the vine is 
pruned, and salt, sheep’s droppings, and dned fish are applied 
as manure to each vine after the sour crop is over, V ines are 
flooded once a year for five or six days, the earth being pre¬ 
viously loosened round the roots, Blight attacks them w en 
the buds first appear, and is removed by slaking the bn^h® 
over a doth, into which the blight feJU, and is thw ® 

a distance and destroyed. This operation is performed three 
times a day until the buds are an inch long. 

The cultivaiioti of sugar-cane and otiser valuable crops ha 
greatly inenased of late years, owing to ^e constroctiw by 
Government of irrigalion canals, as ^ ^ the use of new 
English ploughs are used m a few places, and non 
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sug^ir-cane mills are seen evcrj-where. The Pooim Experz' 
mental Fa™, which is situated about 2 mites from the city in 
Bopudi village, originated in a small piece of land taken for the 
agncultural doss at the College of Science in £n t 888 

it was handed over to the AgricultuiaJ depart mentf which since 
that date hiLs superintendjed the raising of hybrids of cotton, 
wheat, and /owar^ the growing of forage crops for the use of 
the model dairy attached to the form, the testing of new crops, 
the trial of new agricultural implements^ and the distribution of 
seed both to agnoiltuiists and, for sciendhc purposes, to ex¬ 
perimental farms at Pusa and elsewhere* The farm is used for 
educational puq>oscs by the students of the College of Science, 
by junior civilians^ and by visitors and agriculturists; and it is 
furnished with an increasing eollccdon of soils, manures, seed^ 
fibres, botanical specimens, and indigenous and iioported inn- 
plements^ A portion of the land, which measures 66 acres, ia 
annually resened for growiog small plots of all impoitanf 
varieties of typical croia, A second farm at Minjri, occupy¬ 
ing about 45 acres, and S miles distant from Poonflu is devoted 
to expenmeuts in sugar-cane culti^'atton* Sinoe 1S94 altendou 
has been directed to the system of manuring sugar-cane, to 
testing several mctluxls of cultivation, to the accltmatiradan of 
imported varieties of cane^ and to studying the most profitable 
methods of utilizing bone manure. Botanical experiments in 
cotton and whea^ sie also carried out. A sewage farm, on 
which sugar^cane^ fodder, ground-nuts, maize, and sweet pota¬ 
toes are grown, forms part of the Minjrl Farm, The model 
dairy farm at Kirkee contains 6S cows and 53 cuw-btiflaloca, 
and sells dairy produce of an annual value of about Rs* 24,00a 
The gardens at Ganeshkhind are maintained for botanical and 
experimental purposes, and are in charge of the Economic 
Botanist. They contain excellent mango orchards^ Ad^'ances 
to agnculturlsts under the Land Improv'ement and ^Vgrioullur- 
Loans Acts amounted during the decade ending 1904 to 
21-4 kkhs. Of thb sum, 11 lakhs was advanced in the three 
jeors 1899-1900, 1900-1, and 1901-2. 

The District has ten breeds of cattle^ of which the Mt/drit 
or herd-cattle fronj VI'est Khindesh, are the most valuable 
draught animals in the Deccan. BudiaJoea are oocumon in all 
parts and are of eleven klndii, but the b«t breeds ore Imported 
from Sindi Cutch, and GujortL For Hce-field work the Poona 
cultivator prefers the buffalo to the bullock, and the cow-buf- 
Woes supply most of the milk used in the District Poona has 
long been famous for its horses, and there are few villages in 
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east Poona tfllhout ore or two brood-maTes. Of eight breeds 
of horses the local or dtshi variety, bred on the Irttilts of tlic 
Bhlma and Nira, was most esteemed by the Martithits, The 
DhangM pony, thick set, shoit-legecd, and strong, verj' unlike 
the ordinary village pony, is of the .‘iame breed os the Ntra 
pony. Horse-breeding is carried on by the Army Remount 
dtpaitment, which maintains eight horse smllions and four 
pony stallions at SirQr, BSraroaii, Dhond, and IndSpur. Don¬ 
keys are used as load-carriers by stonecutters, limebitmera, 
potteis, and washermen. Mules, chiefly cast eomniissariat ani¬ 
mals, are used by charcoal-burners for carryii^g loads and draw, 
ing carts. Flocks of sheep arc found in most large villages, 
and goats are common, Fowls arc reared everywhera, while 
turkeys, geese, and ducks are ftmnd in the towns, where also 
many Musalmatis and soaio Hindus breed pigeons for amuse¬ 
ment Or profit. 

Of the total cultivated area, 145-5 square miles, or 4 per Inie»ti<==- 
omt, were irrigated in 1905*4- The areas under the various 
classes of irrigation sources were: Government canals, 56 square 
miles; private canals^ 7 square miles; tanks, 6 square mil®; 
wells, 7S; wd other sources, one square mile. The chief 
water-works made or repaired by Government are the Nim and 
Mutha Canals^ and the Shetphal, Miioba, Klsurdi, Sirsuphal, 
and BhidalwSdi tanks. The Motma Cas'AL^ completed in 
1873, and the reservoir from which they are fed. Lake Five, 
command i6^Eoo acres ; while the NIra Canal, fed by Lake 
WiiittNC, com pleted in 1886, commands 113,000 awes. The 
former supplied 7,000 and the latter 31,000 acres in 1903*4- 
Well-irrigation is r)f great importance in Irdipui and other 
dioughl-Btrickcn parts of the east. Wells arc ct^lar, 8 to 
10 feet across and ao to 50 feet deep^ Water is misirf in 
a leathern bag. Near Poona city good crops are raised by 
well-ifrigDtion for the Bombay and Poona markets, and many 
additional wells have been constructed out of Government 
loans during recent years. The District conlains aj,i 77 wells 
and a 7 tanks, used for irrigation purposes. 

The forest lands may be roughly grouped into three f™*®' Fo"***- 
hill, river-bank, and upland Reserves Escept in the Sinhgarh 
omee the hill Reserves, consisting of rawed evergreen woods 
and teak coppice^ are found in the west. The cveigrcM 
woods yield little timber, but the teak coppice^ chiefly tm Je 
^opes and terraces of the easterly spurs, fumub a val^ble 
revenue. The groves found along the banks ^ alm«t i>ll ^ 
larger tivem consist mostly of well-grown h«biti. The third 
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class or forest lands, the upland or mai Reserves^ arc found in 
every subdivision, but chie^ in SirOr^ BhJmthadi, and Indlpur. 
The chief forest tree! are: the nmn^Oj the the nans and 
the {Ln^rstrwmrn and Z. two 

closely allied species), the Aedu {Naueka £ordi/fflia\ the ka/amk 
{N&ifdia parri/oisa)^ the asan {Bttdiiia the [Bom- 

dax ma/oMriciim)^ the d^awra /arx/ofta% the teak, 

the {EM^ma Jam^/ana), the ye/a ( Term/ffn/m Sikru'ir)^ 

the dhaman [Qrewia tUintfaim^ the myrabolamp and the 
bambex). The Forest department is in charge of aixmt 
500 square milcs of * reserved' forest in the District, and the 
Re%™ue departmerLt manages 310 square miles of fodder 
rcsen-es and pasture lands* In ^90^-4 the forest revenue 
arfiountcd to Rs. 60,000* 

Minrt ind Except ironp which occurs in vorfous places as hematite 

niiawil*. i associated with laterite, or as magnetic grains in stream beds^ 
the District produces no metallic ores* The trap rock pelds 
good building stone and road-metal almost everywhere* boulders 
being preferred to quarried stone, A variety of compact dark- 
blue basalt, capable of high polish, is worked into idols and 
pedestals for wooden pillars- Quarts occurs throughout the 
trap in various forms, either crystalline or amorphous in the 
form of ogaSe, jasper, and heliotrope. Stilbite, and its associate 
the stiU finer apophylite, though less common than quartz, are 
by no means rare. One magnificent variety consists of large 
salmon-coloured crj'stals 1 or j inches long. The other mineral 
products are common salt, carbonate of sodo^ sand for mortar, 
and limestone. 

Arts snd The chief manufactures am silk rohes^ coarse cotton cloth, 
blankets. The Foorta cotton and silk-embroidered /aifrfr 
have a widespread mpuEationp and the brass- and silver-work 
of the same place is much admired. Among other special 
manufactures may be mentioned loys^ smalt clay figures care- 
fully dressed, and ornaments, boskets, fans, fizc., of 
grassy decked with beetles' wings. The manufacture c?f ppCT 
by hand, formerly of some importance* bos of loie years 
practically ceased. A few MusaJmin papermakers are still to 
be found in Juntmr town. 

Among the factories of the District are two cotton-spinning 
and weaving mills, a paper-mill* a flounmill, and a brewery- 
In 1904 the cotton-miIIj contained jo« looms and r3,934 
^indies, employed 1,069 hands, and produced i-6 million 
pounds of yam and 700,000 pounds of cloth, A Government 
gun-camsge lactory and an arms pnd ammunitiQu factory at 
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Poona and Kirkcc employ about jgioo hands. There we also 
railway worluliops at Lonaull. 

Of laie yearsj ejtcept the development cau&ad by cheap and Cocuneri*, 
rapid carriage of good$g iheie has been no marked ehangc in 
the trade of the District. It genetally apeakingg small 
The increased demand for raw sugar has led to a Iwgcc 
production. The raw sugar goes mostly to Bombay arid 
Gujarat. The chief exports we grain, supr. cotton clothp 
vegetables^ fruits. brass-iH-aie. and silk cloth. The chief 
im|iorts are rice brought from Ahmadnngar and Tliilna, ^heat, 
salt, and Copper and brass sheeEs. ITie chief agencies for 
spreading imports and gathering exports are trade centres, 
markets, fairs, village shops, and pedlars' packs. The leading 
merchants are M3irw3i V^tils^ Gnjarit Bohifl^ Plrsls, 

and BrShmans. 

Besides about i23 miles of metalled and 913 miles ofComnimS- 
unmetalled roads, itt miles of the Great Indian 
RaiWay traverse the District from west to east, and this 
section is joined at Dhond by the north to south cross con- 
ne^on from Manm3cl The Southern ^lahnrtta Railway runs 
from Poona southwards for & distance of about 48 mile* 
within the Dtsiricb and has nine stations in that length. 

Metalled roads place the District in communication with 
Nasik, Ahmadnagan Sholapur, Ucigaum, SatWa, and Koliba 
Districts, With the esception of 341 unmetalled 

roads, all the roads are maintained hy the Public U'orks 
de|)Wtment. The chief of them are the Bombay-Poona mail 
road to the foot of the Borghat, the Foona-Ahmadnagar rowl 
the Foona-ShoUtpur road, and the Poona-N^ik road } while 
of roads maintai rtcd by the local authorities the chief ore those 
from Manchar to Ambegaon, from Khed to Bhorgirk from 
Sirflr to Nir^ Bridge, from Junnai to Bftlhc, and from Bittaiati 
to Fatai^ 

wi(h much of its Tflinfall cut dIT by the western hills, laigt Fimh*. 
tracts in the cut flf the District have a very uncertmit water- 
supply. During the last five hundred )‘eais there is either 
traditional or historicaJ mention of at least iwenty-fi^'e famines* 

The first was the dread calamity known as the Durga-devl 
famine. Other famines are recorded in 14S», 14^ (Dilmajt* 
pant's), 1473, * 793 * 

of Holkar's troops), iSao, iSaj, tS 24 > *^^5, tSja «, r 44 , 

i86a-7,1876-7,1S96-7* and 1899^1903. In the y^ 1 79*^3 
no rain whatever fell dll October, and tb® pncc of gram r^ 
to 8 seeis for the rupee. In iSoa, owing to the devastation 
». 1 . K k 
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or ihc country by Holk^s troops^ the pnce of grain is said 
to hara risen to 4 seers for the rupee. In 1834-5 1S45-6 

failure of rain caused great scarcity. In 1866-7 niore than 
Rs, So,ooo of land revenue was remitted, and Rs. 20^000 was 
spent on relief to the destitute. Pooim was specially alfectcd 
by the ^mine of 1876“ 7. In 1896-7 the whole District 
snirercd At the height of the famine in Mayi 1B97, there 
were 32^333 persons and 3^345 dependents on rcHuf works and 
6^566 tn receipt of gratuitous relief. The number gratuitously 
relieved reached a maximum of 33,99^ in September and 
October^ 1897+ In 1S99 the practical cessation of the rain 
from the middle of September onward resulted in widespread 
failure of crops, the Dhond /f/Ao suffering inosth As early as 
December the number on relief works and of those gratuitously 
relieved exceeded 11,000. It advanced steadily dll May^ when 
it was 65,7 17 p in addition to 17^336 dependents on relief works 
*nd 13,137 in receipt of gratuitous relief* The latter figure 
rose to 38,536 in September. The relief works were kept 
open till October, when the daily average nttendaoK 

was about 1,000, just low'ered from 3,000 in the previous 
month. It is calculated that over 20,000 persons died from 
the effects of famine and 130,000 cattle perished. Induding 
remissions of advances to agriculturists and land teventtef 
more than 45 lakhs was spent in the District in the last 
famine. The advance mode tp cultivators exceeded zo lakhs* 

The Dktrict is divided Into eight M/siAas as follows: 
Bill xmiADI, Havelij IsniAPim, Junnar, Khed, if aval, 
Pi/RANDHAH, and SmpA. The Collector is assisted by two 
A^istant Collectors and a Personal Assistant The petty 
subdivisions (fie/Aas) of Dhond, Ambegoon, and Mulslii are 
included in the Bhimthadi, Kbed, and Hmveli /a/uAaj re- 
spccttvely. The Coliector is Political Agent for the Bhor 
State, which is included in the District for some administrative 
purposed. 

The District and Sessions Judge, who is also Agent for the 
Deccan SatdilrSi is ftssisted by a SimJI Cause Court Judge, 
a Special judge under the Dekkhan AgricuUurists' Relief Act, 
and six Sub-Judges. There are ihirty'eight offreers tp ad* 
miruster Criminal justice in the District. The city of Poona 
ferms a sepambe magisterial charge under a City Magistrate- 
There are also two benches of magistrates to oasist him in 
criminal work. There is a Cantonment Magistrate for Poona 
cantonment, and another at Kirkee- The commonest forms 
of crime ore theH and hoiiscbreaking. 
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The earliest revenue systefii of which traces remained at Land 
the bcgitining of British nik vfas the Ja/Aa, that is, the femily 
esute, or the iAa/, that is, the selUesDent system, iinder which trttiom. 
the whole amble land of each village was divided among 
a oertain number of families. The lands occupied by each 
family were disiitigiiishcd by the original oceopant’s surname, 
even when none of his descendants remained. These holdings 
were called J0^Aas or family estates. The head of the family 
was held rcspottsible for all land revenue due for the lands 
belonging to the family, and was styled muJiaddam, In theory 
the leading family estate and its head were responsible for the 
whole rental of the village, and were bound to make good the 
(allures of minor family estates. This rwponsihility, however, 
could not be enforced, and the Government was frequently 
content to acce^it less than the full rental Malik Ambar’s 
settlement was mtroduced between 1605 and It was 

based on a correct knowledge of the ansa of the^ land tilled 
and of the money value of the crop, coupled with a deter¬ 
mination to limit the state demand to u small share of the 
actual money value of the crop. It is generally thought that, 
under Malik Amhor's survey, areas were fised by an estimate 
or natar-faiam. The rales were intended to be permanent 
and were therefore moderate. Between tfidi and 16M a more 
correct measurement of the land was made ^ but owing to the 
state of the country, which had suffered from war and pestilence, 

Malik Amber's system had to be discontinued. In 1664 in 
its stead a crop division was introduced* Iti when Sivaji 
reconquered Poona, he Introduced a cash rental instead of 
payment in kind* The settlement was by villages, or mauetiiear. 

The villages had therefore to make good a lump sum, and the 
villagere were left free to arrange for the recovery of the state 
dues on land which had fallen waste. I*and deserted by its 
owner became the joint property of the vilbge, which eiih« 
divided it or cultivated it jointly- Under this q-siem Sivajl's 
rental was uncertain, as individual property in land had a ten¬ 
dency to vanish, and this led to Malik Ambars system of a 
fiaed money rent for the whole village being restored in 1674. 

The rise in the price of produce grtsiily reduced the suite shM 
in the out-turn of the land, and to make good this loss sp«ial 
wx>re levied on several oc^ons and under various 
names. This svstem continued till 1753, when, under the 
rule of Peshwi' BalJljl Bftjl Rso, a new and very elaborate 
measurement and settlement were introduced. In the times 
of the PeshwHs the govuminent collected its revenues through 
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Iw a law class attached to it Out of 3891 public mstittitions^ 
14 are managed by Govtmmcrit, 3oi by local beards, 50 by 
munidpal boardiv 1IQ schouls are aJded^ and 5 are unflide<L 
The total expenditure on education m 1901-4 exceeded 
Lakhs, of which nearly i| lakhs was recovered as fees 
and Ra. 52,000 was contributed by lofial and municipal 
boards. Of the total, ^5 per cent, was expended on primary 
schools. 

In 1904 the District contained 4 hospitals and ao dispen^ 
saries, providing accommodation for ijs bi-palients A^ut 
i45^oM pqitients, including 3,573 in^padentSp were treated tn 
thestp and 5,520 operations were performed. I'he total 
expenditure, excluding the cost of two of the hospitals and 
five of the dispensarjes which are niaintained from private 
funds, was Rs. 1,47^11^5, of w'hich Rs, 11,617 P*>d from 
local and municipal funds^ A lunatic asylum at Poona city 
Contained 146 inmates in 1^4^ 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 
37^000, repreienting a proportion of 27 per i^ooo of populattotii 
which is much above the averse for the Pnssidency. 

[Sir J. M. Campbell, vol. xviii (1885); 

\V, Loch, e/ S^fara, 

S^/a/ur (1S77).] 

Juimar T&luka.—of Poona Diatrict^ Bombay, lying 
betwt™ rS" 59' and 19^ 24" K. and 73^ 38^ and 74^ 1^" E p 
with an mea of 591 square miles. It contains one tow-n, Jonnak 
( population, 5,675), the head<iuarters j and 15S villages, includ¬ 
ing OnjR (6,392). The population in 1901 was 117,7531 
comjiared with 115,762 in 1691. The dertsity, 199 persons 
j>er jquane mile, is above the District average The demand 
for land revenue in 1903—4 w^as 1 lakh% and for cesses 
Rs* 14,000. The chief hill range is that of Marischandragarh- 
Jiinnar consists chiefly of the two valleja of the Mina and the 
Kukdi. A small portion In the west is composed of high hills 
and rugged valleys. In the cast the soil is ciEhcr blacky of 
variable depth, or a poor gravel Ba/ra is the staple crop, 
lliic climate is dry and healthy, and free from hot winds. The 
annual rainfall averages 30 inches. 

Khed T&ltLka+—of Poona District, Bombay, in¬ 
cluding the petty subdivision (/r/Aff) of Ambegaon, and lying 
between iS* 37^ and rj' N. and 73* 31" and 74^^ lo' 
witb on area of 876 square inLles^ I’hcre are two towns, Kmn 
(popnlaiion^ the head-quarters^ and Au^m (2,019); 

and 242 villages. Including Gmod (5,720) and Makch^r (5+300). 
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The populaiion in igoi was 1561275, compared with 162.391 
in itoi. Tlic dciaaity, 179 aqimrc mile, is slightly 

below the District average The demand for land revenue m 
1903-4 was lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 18,000* There are 
two large chains of hills, one in the north and the^other in the 
soutli. I'he east is a series of table-lands crossed by m^ntains 
and hills, the country becoming rapidly more ru^cd as it 
approaches the Westem Ghats. Most of the ^ is ^ 
Brey. I’he Mival or west has little ' dry-crop tillage. Khed 
Mntains the largest forest area in the District. The diinate is 
eencrally good. The annual rainfall averages about so incr^ 
Slriir TaluVta.- 75 /<rita of Poona District, Bombay, l^ng 
between 18“ *9' and 19" «■ 

area of eoi square miles. It contains one town, SikUR (popu¬ 
lation, 7 ,»i 3 ), the head-quartern; and 78 village^ including 

Talkoaos-Dhampheku ( 6 . 468 )- The popujMion in igor 
65,99,, conipared with 85.33, in 1891. ITic density, iie 
peSns j>er square mite, is the lowest in the 
demand for land resentic in 1903-4 was t -6 lakhs, 
cesscs Rs. 13,000. Siriir conrisis of stony uplands scatned 
towards the centre by nigged valleys, 
boundaries sloping into more open plains. The chief 
low hills aS uplands. The low h.lU arc 
rugged and steep; the uplands, in some ^ poor 
hs^ in other parts rich tmcia of good sod. In the south-^t 
comer the country opens out with 

fairly level plain. It is throughout sparsely wck^^ i P 
vailing soil U a light friable grey, freely mnied with gravd. The 
best ifpUnd soibare very productive, even with a corn^Uvely 
scanty rainfall, which averages only 22 inch» 

Maval—rJ/x/fci of Poona District, Bombay, lying 
18^36^ and iS®59'N.ond 73 * 9 o'iintl 73 46 E., with an 
«r is sJ^iare mili. U conUuns two towns. l»SAUi-i (popula¬ 
tion, 6,686) and Talboaos-Dabhaok ^Si* 6^87^^ 

The (imuiation in 1901 -as 65,176, ,hl 

1891. The density, 169 persons per square ^ 

iJisiricl average. The demand for land revenue m 1903 4 w« 
?:uhh:::^forcessc.Rs.^^^ 
the Western Ghits cross the ialuka. The m g 
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and AndKra. Rke is everj'where the principal cmp. The 
lainrall varies greatly in difTerent parLs^ It is heavy close to the 
Ghilts and considerably tigh ter near the eastern boundary^ Hot 
winds are almost unknown, and the climate is generally cooler 
than in the east of the Disui'ct. The south-east line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the Bombay road both 
cross the iaiuka. The villages, along w at short distance from 
the road, derive considerable advantage from the sale of grass 
for the numerous droves of tart- and pack-bullocks that daily 
halt at the different stages. The head-qiiortera are at W'adgaon, 
a sfMll village near the station of the same name on the Gr^t 
Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Ha yell. —Head-quarters taluka of Poona District, Bombay, 
including the petty subdivision of Mulshi, and lying 

between tS* r6' and iS* 44' N. and 73® 19' and 74" 12' 

With on area of Sig square miles. It contains 2 townsj 
PooNA Citii' (population, 153,320), the District and tMyka 
headquarters, and Kjrkee (10,797): and 235 villages- The 
population in icjot was 326,955, compared with 337,182 in 
1 91. Tilt den^ity^ j petKjnjj per fiqLwc railei is more 
oubic the District average. The dentand for land revenue fn 
r903-4 was 2 2 lakhs^ and for cesses Rs. 20,000. The southern 
boundary is a spur of the Western Chits, of which the hill fort 
of Sinhgarh is the most conspicuous feature. The flat-topped 
hills Olid terraces have usually a shallow surface of black soil 
str^n with stones. Owing to the proximity of the Poona 
Haveli taiuka is more energetically and carefully 
tilled than other parts of the DIstricL It is also well watered 
The chmaie is usually dry and healthy, The annual rainfall 
averages 32 inches. 


Powdliar Taiuka.^r«/tfAr of Poona District, Bombay, 
lying betivccn i 3 6" and tS® 37' N. and 7j®5J^and 74® ig' £. 
with an area of 470 square miles. It contains one town, Sasvao 
( population, 6^294), the Iwad-quaners; and 90 villages. The 
Potation in ,901 was 72,716, compared with 89,100 in 1S91, 
I he density, 255 persons per sq^re mile, is below the District 
average. 1 he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was i-a lakhs 
and for^cesscs Rs, 9,500. The /a/nAa is for the most part a hill 
tract The ranges run north-east and south-west, dividing it into 
two valleys, along which flow almost p-irallel streams A spur 
of the Western GhAts, which forms the watershed between the 
Bhtma and the Nira, runs along the northern boundary. Its 
chief peaks are those on which stand MalhAigarh fort and the 
temples of Bhulesbwar and Dhavaloshwai. A branch of the 
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same spur fills ihe southern half of the the dnly impor¬ 

tant peak being crowned by the twin forts of Pumudhar and 
ViULir^h. The general level is about a+fioo feet above the sea; 
but the hOl of Purandbar is nearly Jt 7 *® higher. The 
Nfra, with its small feeder the KarhSp aitd the Ganjauni arc 
the princi|)al streams. The Karha^ from the lowness of its 
banks, is of great use to landholders, who hold book Its water 
by means of dams, and raise it w‘ith lifts. The Nlra water¬ 
works command a tatge area of the f^/uka* Besides 
wells for drinking purpoaesp about 1,^77 w'Olls a^e used for 
irrigation. The raw sugar of Pumndhar is much prized for its 
c|uality, which is said to be due to the peculiar ptactice of 
keeping the cane in the ground for eighteen months* The 
cane is planted in May or June, and cut in November or 
December of the following year. T he height above the sea^ 
the unfailing water-supplyj and the w'oody ^'alleys combine to 
make Purandhsu one of the pleasantest and healthiest parts of 
the District The annual rainfall averages 25 inches. The 
w'estem branch c^ the Soulhem Mahratta Railway ira^^erses 
the tii/ffJta. 

BMintliadi.— of Foona District, Bombay, indudjng 
the petty subdivision of Dhond, lying betw^een iS 2 

and ir 40" N. and 74 ° 9' 74 *^ 

1^036 square miles. It contains one town, Baramati (popular 
tion, 9*407), the head-quarters; and laS Ullages, induding 
Pandare (5t2^4). The population in 1901 was 123,568, com¬ 
pared with 140,281 in 1891. Ihc deusityp 119 persons per 
square mile* is much below the Disiriet average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1905-4 was a'5 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 17,500. The only hill of note is that occupied by the 
ancient temple of Bhuleshwar. The flat hill-lops have usually 
a surface of shallow black soil strewn with stones. Many 
villages near the Bhlma and Nira rivers possess deep rich 
black sgiL The Mutha Canals water a consideiable area of the 
The climate is dry and atry. The amuai rainfall 
varies from 19 inches at Dhond to 25 at Bftrainath 

Ind&pur Taluka.— of Poona District, Bom^y, 
lying between i j'* 54^ and iS® 20' N. and 74* 59'' and 75 to R., 
with an area of 567 square miles. It contains one 
INDAPUR (population, 5^5321 the head-quarters ; and Sj vnl- 
tages. The population in 1901 was 66,89!. compared with 
70*986 in 1891. The density* ii 3 persons per square mil^ is 
much below the District average. The demand for land 
rtTi'enue in 1903-4 vias vi lakhs^ and for cesses Rs- 7 * 5 ^* 
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The coujitT)^ is hitly and rugged in the north-west ^nd centre, 
but towards the rivers it is open and smooth. The soils arc 
extreiuely shallow and stony. As regards rainfalL, Ind^pur is 
one of the worst placed fH/ukas in the Deccan, the annual 
average being only about 20 inches. 

Alandl,—Town and place of Hindu pilgrimage in the Khed 
of Poona DisEiict, Bombay, situated in iS* 40^ N+ and 
7j* 54' E-, on the Poona-Nisik road. Population (1901)^ 
2,019, municipality was established in 1869* and its 

income during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 6,toop In 
1903-4 the income w^is Rs. 8,40c^ chiefly derived from a poll 
tax levied on the pilgrims, numbering many thousands, who 
resort to Jn^eshvar^s shrinei Jnineshvar was a celebrated 
SAdhu, born in 1271, who is said to have died at Aland! in 
1300. He wrote a MarathT treatise in verse on theology and 
metaphysics, based upon the petfottned several 

miracles, and is buried in an imiiosinig tomb at Akndi. The 
wall on which be rode to encounter ChAngdev is still shown 
to pilgrims. The town contains a dispeiutary, a small public 
library, and a school with 104 boys and 5 girls* 

Bflnramati.^Town in the BhTmthadi fd/aJia of Poona Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, situated in iS" 9^ N. and 74^ 34^ Iv^, about 
50 miles south-east qf Poona city. Population (1901), 9,407. 
The municipality, which was established in 1865, had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs* 14,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Ra, 32,000, chiefly denved from 
octroi (Rs. i S,Doo) and tolb (PLs. 4,000). The town can Earns 
a Subordinate Judge's court, a dispensary', and two English 
schools, including one for girls. 

Bedsa*—Village in the ^d/uka of Poona District, 

Bombay, 5 miles south we^t of KhadkJlIa station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, which gives its name to a group of 
caves of the first century a.i>* Population (1901), lyr. The 
caves lie in jS° 43' R and 73* 33^ E,,in the Supad hilis^ which 
rise over Be<ba village to a height of about 300 feet abo^'e 
the plain, and 3,250 feet above sea-!evel. The two chief caves 
are a chapel or and a dwelling cave or /ayana, both of 

them imitating wooden buildings m style* The chapel is 
approached by a narrow pa.S5age 40 feCE long between two 
blocks of rock about iS feet high. A passage 5 feet wide has 
been cleared between the blocks and the front of two massive 
ix:tagonal column,^ and two demi-columns which support the 
entablature at a height of about 25 fceL ^llic veEandah or 
porch within the pillars is nearly 12 feel wide^ and 30 feet 
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7 inches longj Two benched cells project into it from iho 
back coimcfs and one from the front, with, over the door, an 
inscription in one line recording: ‘The gift of I’ushyanaka, 
srm of Ananda Shelhi, from NasiL’ The corresponding cell in 
the opposite end is unfinished. Along the base and from the 
levels of the lintels of the cell doors upwards the porch walls 
are covered with the rail pattern on flat and cursed surfaces, 
intermixed with the cAd/^'rr window ornaments, hot without 
any animal or human Tepreseniaiions. This and the entire 
absence of any figure of Buddha point to the early or HfnSyana 
style of about the first century after Christ. The or 

relic shrine has a broad fillet or rail ornament at the base and 
top of the cylinder, from which rises a swond and shorter 
cylinder also surrounded above with the tail ornament. Tire 
boa of this cy linder U smalt and is surmounted by a very heavy 
capital in which, out of a lotus bud, rises the woodert shaft of 
tire umbrella. The top of the umbrella has disappeared. The 
relic shrine is now daubed in front with red lead and worshipped 
as Dliarmardj’s litra or resting-place. There is a well near 
the entrance, and about twenty paces away stands a large 
unfinished cell containing a cistern. Over the latter is an 
in-scription in three lines of tolerably clem letters which records; 
•Tlie religious gift of Ntahibhoji's daughter Samatlinika, the 
Mahadev) Mahatathini and wife of ApadciiWiaka,* This in¬ 
scription is of very great interest, being one of the earliet 
mentions of the term MBh.imtha yet discovered. A relic 
shrine or lies a short distance from the clwpel cave and 


also bears a ^ort inscription. , 

BhAia.—Village in the llival of Poona District, 

Bombay, situated in iS’ 44' K. and 73* »9 “^lout 7 mi m 
south.wcst of Khudkala, and about a miles south of Kiirli 
railway station. Population (1901), 3^- It contains a ^oup 
of eighteen early Buddhist caves of about the second and first 
century U.C., in the west face of the steep hill, sotne 4M eet 
aimve the village. Bf^itvning from the north, the ™ 
iipparenily a natuml cavern 30 feet long and slight y en rg ^. 
The next ten are plain cells. The twelfth cav^e forms a 
Or chapel, and w, according to Dr. Burgess, o t^ gtea ^ 
importance for the history of cave architecture, pe we is 
«0 feet long by about 39 feet wide, with a semicircular apse 
back! ,nd .Me 3 S Mche. 
the ivave by iwenty-seven plain octagonal ii 4 i 

liinh. The pillars take inwards about s inches^ on each side, 
so that the nave is ij Teet 6 inches wide at the tops of the 
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pELkrs and i 6 feel 4 inches at their base^. The or 

relie s^hrine iii ii feet m diaineter at the floor, and the cylinder 
or dmm is 4 feet high. The dome Ls 6 feet high and the box 
upon It Ls two-storeyed, the upper bon being hewn out 1 foot 
7 inches square inside tHth a hole in the bottom i foot S inches 
deep and 7 inches in diameter. The upper part of the box or 
capital h of a sepamte stone and hollowed^ showing dearly 
that it held some relic. On four of the piJLars are canned 
in lovr relief seven ornaments of Buddhist symbols. On the 
left of the seventh pillar is a symbol formed of four tridents 
round a centre, which perhaps contained a fan with buds and 
leaves ai the comers. On the eighth pillar on the right side 
are two flowers and what looks like a fan, and on the left side 
a posy of holy flowers, TTie roof is arched, the arch rising 
from a narrow ledge over the triforium 7 feet 5 iirches above 
the tops of the pillars and 56 feet 5 inches high from the 
floor. The roof is ribbed inside with teak girders, the first 
four of which, and parts of some of the others, have given 
way or been pulled down, "rhe front must have been entirely 
of wood, and four holes in the floor show the position of the 
chief uprights. There are also mortices cut in the rock 
showing where one of the chief cross-beams must have been 
placed,, probably to secure the latticowdrk in the upper pan 
of the window. The front of the great arch is full of pin-holes 
in three rows^ about 170 in all, showing beyond doubt that 
some wofHlen facing covered the wbole of the front. The 
figures on the arch include that of a female—high up on 
the left, much weather-worn, with a beaded belt about the 
waist] two half figures looking out of a window in the pro^ 
jecting side to the right of the great arch, dud on the same 
side the heads of two others in two small compartEnents on 
a level with the top of the archH 

For a full description of the remainmg caves^ which art also 
inEercsting, see the EitmSajf CP’aEr/AYr, vol. xvuL 'Fhcre are 
several inscnption% but they contain no infoimation of special 
interest, 

BhavaaH, also known as Bhojpur.)—Village in 

the ftaveli /d/uAa of Foona DisEriclt Bombay^ situated in 
tS'^ $f W. and 55' £,, at the first stage on the Nasifc road, 
about S miles north of PcMina city, Population (1901^ 1*697. 
The place is remarkable for a number of large rude stones 
forming enclosures to the east^ south, and west of the village, 
and nuniiTous stone slabs bearing roughly carv'ed figures of 
men fightirig^ outk raid^ dead meUp and heavenly damsels. 
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As far as they hav« been cjtannliied, none of these stones, 
wheiber found in mounds, lines, or wills, has any writing. 
The discovery of pieces of bones in one of the mounds 
supports the view that the circles and heaps of stones and 
the solitary standing stones are funeral monumenls. W ithout 
inscription or the discovery of further relics it is impo^ible 
to fix the age of these monuments, even within wide litriits. 
There seems no reason to doubt that they ire old, cerlaiiily 
older than the Musilmllna, and jtrohably older than the 
Sitahiris or the Vidavas (350^13(0). The absence of any 
signs of a mound in many cases, and the absence of relics 
in several of the mounds, suggest that sortie of these monu- 
menta are cenotaphs raised to people whose bodies were buried 
or burnt in some other place. Fhe carved battleitones show 
that, till MusalniSn times, Hhavsiri continued a favourite place 
for cornmemoiating the dead j and the number of shrines to 
Satvai, Khandoba, Mhasoba, Chedoba, Vlr, and other spirits, 
seem to imply that the village is still considered to be haunted 
by the dead. An inscription on a rough stone attach^ to 
a wide buriahniound in Soplra near Bassein proved that it was 
raised about 300 a c. in honour of a person of the Khond 
tribe. Khond is the some as Good and apparently as K0I. 
It surrivcs as Kod, a surname among Kunbls in Thina and 
elsewhere, and Marlthls. So far as is htiown, the name does 
not occur in the Northern Deccan. The mention of Khorids 
on the Sopira stone, and the reverence for the dead which 
is so marked a characteristic of the Bengal Kola and the 
Godavari Kolls, suggest that these rude monumenta belong 
to the Kol or Kolarian underlayer or base of the I^can 
population. Stone monuments like those at Bbavsari have 
not yet been made the subject of special search- They are 
found scattered over meat of the peccaii, ^ ^ ^ 

Bhinilshaokar. —Fort in the village of Bbovmgin jn the 
Khed /dVtfjbi of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 19" 4 N. 
and if it' E., at the source of the Bhima river, about 30 
miles north-west of Khtsd, possessing a famous temple^of 
Mahideo, said to be one of the twelve great AVtjumj of India. 
BhlmiLshankar is at the crest of the Western Ghats, 3"44 
above sat.lcvel. Here, in a dip in the hill-top, sun^nded by 
three or four wooded heights, is the holy source from which 
the Bhima Sows in a tiny stream into a cistern. Close to the 
cistern are two temples of Mahadeo, one old and out of repair 
and the other modem, commenced by 
minister Nana Faniavls (i764-t&oo) and finished by his 
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widow. The old temple \a a. plain, solid sEnjcture built of 
dark stone, with a vaulted roof mucTi like the Norman crypts 
often found under English cathcdmls and abbt)-®. In the hall 
DT is a rough stone bull, white in the shrine a metal 

figure with five heads represents the god Bhlm^hankar I lung 
on an iron bar supported between two strong stone pillars, to 
the east of the old temple, is a large bell weighing three to four 
hundredweight. Embossed on the face of the bell is a minute 
human figure, perhaps the Virgin Mary, with a Maltese cross 
above and the figures 1779 below, showing the year in which 
the bell was cast^ 'rhe bell is i^-orshipped by the people, and 
the cross, the human figure, and the ^te are painted with red 
pigment According to tTaditionp the bell was brought front 
Vdsind near Kal^'^n in Thins, probably from some Poriugutsc 
Church or convent, about 1when Bassein was taken by the 
MarAth£s- The old temple was originally much larger than 
it is now, as its size was greatly reduced to make room for ibe 
new temple of N^Sna Farnavls. I he latter is also built of dark 
(itonc, and the spire rises in the form of a cone surmounted 
by a pinnacle. All round the outer wall of the lower pari 
of the temple runs a row of small figures and gods in niches.^ 
The east front of the temple has much ornamental work, 'fhe 
rain dripping from the cement over the door has formed fringes 
of sCalaciites which harmonize with the fretwork, efl^tively 
combining riature and art in the decoration of the temple 
front. A yearly faif| attended by about 115,000 pilgrims from 
all parts qf the Deccan and the Konkani, is held on Maha- 
Jisivr^tji in Febnaary-March and lasts for two or three days. 

Two legends explain the origin of the holiness of Bhtma- 
shonkar. According to one, while Mahsdeo was resting after 
a successful but fatiguing contest with a demon named Tripur^ 
isur, Bhtmak, a mythic king of Oudh of the Sokr line, came 
to do |jcoance before the god and ask forgiveness for woundingn 
during a hum, two sages in the form ofadeer+ Siva pu,rdoned 
Bhlmak and offered to grant him any boon be desired. Bbimak 
asked that the sweat which was stiU fresh on Sira's brow might 
be changed into a ri^^er for the good of mankind According 
to the other legend, the place first came into repute about the 
middle of the fourteenth century after Christ When cutting 
timber in the Bhlm^shankar valley one Bhatl Kao found blood 
gusbing out of one of the trees. Bhati Bao brought his cow 
to the tree and dropped her milk on the stump, and the wound 
healed m one rught A /iftgam of Mahiideo came out of the 
tree and Bhati Kao built a shrine on the spot 
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Borghat.—Pus across the Westera Ghats in Poona Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, 40 miles south-east of Bombay, and about the 
same distance north-west of Pooflo, situated in 18* 47^ N. and 
73* 2 i'E. The summit is 1,831 

or 3,027 ^«6t above the sea. The south-cost line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway here climbs the Ghats from 
the Konican to the Deccan. The average gradient is i in 48. 
The total length of tunnelling is 3,535 yards. There are 
8 viaducts, varying from 5* to ^^8 yards in length and from 
45 to 139 feel in heighL The total quantity of cuttings was 
1,633,102 cubic yards, and of embonkments 1,849,934 cubic 
yards. The maximum height of the embankments is 74 htot 
There are 18 bridges of various spans from 7 to 30 feet, and 
58 culverts of from a to 6 feet span, 'fhe estimated cost 
of the work was 60 laklis, or an average of 4 lakhs per mile. 
It was completed in February, 1S61. within five years from the 
date of its commencement. 

In former times the Borghat wus considered the key of the 
Deccan. In 1804 Gencml Wellesley gave Bombay greater 
facilities of access to the Deccan by making the BorghSt 
practicable for artillery, and constructed n good road horn 
the top of the giia/ to Poona- A good carriage road up the 
gASl was not, however, completed until r83(^ when it was 
opened by Sir John Malcolm, then Governor of Bombay. 
‘On the toth of November, 1830,* he wrote, *I opened the 
Boighat, which, though not quite completed, was suffidenily 
advanced to enable me to drive down with a party of gentlemen 
in several carriages. It is impossible for me to give a correct 
idea of Ibis splendid work, which may be said to break down 
the wall between the Ronkan and the Deescan. It wilt give 
fadlily to commerce, be of the greatest otKivenicnce to troops 
and haveners, and lessen the expense of European and other 
articles to all who reside in the Deccan.* Thirty years after- 
wards another Governor of Bombay, Sir Battle Fretei at the 
opening of the Borghht railway incline, which reaches by one 
long lift of 15J miles the height of 1,83* feet, recalled Sir John 
Malcolm’s words and said : ‘When I first saw theg-AuV some 
lalcrp we were very prood in Bombay of cwjf 
to Poona, the firsh and at that dme, I believe, the only one 
running in India; but it was some years later before rMd 
was generally used for wheeled carnages. 1 fcmembcr that 
we met hardly a smgle cart between KhandSla and Poona ; 
long droves of pack-bullocks had still exclusive possession of 
the rood, and probably more carts now pass up and down the 
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in a week thm were then to be seen on it in a whole year. 
But the days of mail and bullock-eartSt as well as of pack' 
bullocks, are now dmwbg lo a closer" Bullock-carU^ howcveri 
still coniinue to do a fair business in ^ite of the completion 
of the railway. 

Chdkan.—^^arket village in the Khcd fa/uAa of Foona 
District, Bombay, situated in iS“ 45^ N. and 73* 32' 

6 miles south of Khed and iS miles north of Poona- Popu’ 
lation (i^otX 4*97* Chakan fqrt is nearly square^ with bas¬ 
tion ed fronts and comer towers, A portion of the outworks 
is said to be the remains of a fortification made in 1295 by an 
Abyssinian chief. Ch^an first came into notice in 1443, w hen 
Malik-iit-Tujar* the leading Bahmani noble, who was ordered 
by Ala-ud-dfn tl 435*5^) reduce the sca-edast or Konkan 
fortj^ fiscd On Chikan as his head-quarters. From this time 
Chakan and Junnar continued military posts. In i486 Malik 
Ahmad, the founder of the Ahntadnagar dynasty, seized the 
fort. In 1595 Bahadur, the tenth Ahmadnagar king, granted 
the fort to MaloJI Bhonsla, Sivajrs grandfather^ and it thus 
came into Siii'ajl's possession. In 1662 it was captured by 
Shaista Khan, the ^lughal general^ but was restored to Si^'ajr 
by Autangzeb in 1667. In 181S the fort was taken without 
much difficulty from the Marathas by LieutcnantColond 
Deacon. The village contains three schools with ao6 boys 
and 22 girls, besides a school maintained by a branch of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

Chinehvad.—Village in the Haveli fa/vJta of Poona Dis- 
IricU Bombay, situated in 18” 37' N. and 73® 47' E., about 
10 mites north-west of Poona city, on the right bank of the 
fauna, which falls into the Mul^ below the village of Aundht 
and on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway^ Popublion 
(t^ot), 1^596* Chinchvad is famous as containing a shrine 
of the god Ganpatip who is said to have become incarnate 
in the person of a hoy^ named Moioba^ about the middle of 
the sc^ntcenth ^nlujy. The boy perfomicd many miracles^ 
and when he died w'as succeeded by a scries of incama^ 
tiorts in the same family, known as the Devs of Chinchvad. 
Of these, Moroba’s son Chintiman was the second li\ing god. 
Heonceosaupned the form of Ganpati to satisfy the Jealousy 
of the great Vinl poet Tuklrtm, who prided himself on 
Vithoba's coming to dtne with him* Tuk^rim called Chint^' 
man by the surname of God or Dev, and this surname has 
passed to his descendants. ChinUman died a natural death 
and Was succeeded by N^^yan, the third Dev, who is reported 
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tQ have changed into a buiKh of jessamirie flowers a dish of 
beef which Aurangzeb sent him to test his godhood. Aumng- 
zeb was so pleased with the miracle that he is said to have 
made an hereditary gram of eight villages to the I>eT family. 
The last Dev drew upon himself a cerse by opening the grave 
of Morobaj who, disturbed in his meditations, lotd him that the 
god hood would end wi th his soHh The son died childless in 
1810, and with him ended the seventh generation of the Dev 
family, A boy named Sakhari, a distimt relation of the 
deceased, was set up in his place by the priesthood to pre¬ 
serve the %'^aliiable grants to the temple. 

The r>ev family live in a mansion on the river built partly 
by Nana Fam&vfs and partly by Hari Pam Fhadlcei a Marltha 
general of the end of the eighteenth century. Near the palace 
stand two temples each sacred to one of the departed Devs. 
The chief temple is dedicated to Moroba* It ii a low, plain 
building with a square hall or on octagonal shrine. 

On tbe wall of the inner shrine Is an inscription recording the 
building of the temple in 1659. On the outer wall of the 
temple of Sri NArayan, the thitxl Dev, is another biJfCripUon 
according to which it was finished in i?2o, A yearly fair 
attended by about J.ooo persons is held here in honour of 
Ganpati on the sixth day of the dark half of the month of 
Margsblrsh (Deccmber-January), and lasts for a week. Chi nch- 
vAd contains a school with r^a bo}'5 and t j girls. 

Dhond. —Head-quarters of the pethc^ of the same name 
in the Bhrmthadi i&luka of Poona District^ Bombay, situated 
in rS'^ jS'' N. and 74^ 35^ E.p on the left bank of the BhlmOt 
8 miles north east of Pitas and about 4S miles east of Poona, 
Population (1901}, 4A7^- Dhond is the junction of the 
Dhond Manmad State Railway with the south-east branch of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, The two temples in 
Dhond are dedicated to Bhdravdeo and Yithoba. Both arc 
said to have been built by MahAdj! Sindhia if 1761-94^ 
whom the village was gtanted. The BhainivdeD temple is 
of stone with a brick superstructure; A yearly fmr is held 
here in April. The town contains two dispensortes, one of 
which belongs to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, arid 
two schools with 388 boj^s and 12 girls. There is also a 
Christian orphanage for boys, established tn 

Ghod.— Village tn the Khed tdfuAs of Poona District, Bom- 
Uy, sitnated in 2^ N. and 73^ Ss' E.. about 25 mi]« J^^rth 
of Khed town. Population {1901), ^ 

quarters of tbe Ambegaon and contains an old mosque 
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with a Persian inscription recording that it was built about 
15B0 by one Mir Muhammad^ In 18^9 a hand of KoUs 
threatened the petty divisiOfial trMinify of Ghod Mr. 
Assistant Collector, gathered a force of peons and townspeople^ 
and successfully resisted the repeated attacks of 150 insurgents 
who besieged them the whole night The town coittains two 
schools wuh 350 boys and 75 girk 

IndSlpur Town.—Head^quarters of the of the same 

name in Poona District, Bombay^ situated in 18* 7^ N. and 
75^" 3" E.p 84 miles soulb-east of Poona city. Fopulation (£90-1), 
5i533- A Weekly market and a fair, attended by Nfuhamnia- 
dans, is held annually in November. The municipalityK estab¬ 
lished in 1S65, had an average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of Rs^ 3,900+ In T903-4 the income was 
Es. 3,900. The town has a dispensary, established in 1870, 
and is celebrated for the manufacture of coarse cotton cloth. 
There are two school one for boys with 116 pupils, and one 
for girls with 36. 

Jejuci.^—^Town in the Funmdhar ta/uAa of Poona Dk- 
trict, Bombay^ situated in 18® 16^ N. and 74^ 9' E., on the 
Southern Mahratta Railway. Population (1901), 2,871. It is 
a place of Hindu pilgrimage. The municipahty was established 
in i 36 Sp to take charge of the sanitary armngements during 
the religious fairs to which the village owes its importance. 
The fairs arc tn honour of the god Khandoba. A pilgrim lax 
is levied for four months, from about December to April. The 
average income during the decade ending igot was 5i,ooo. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 4,700. The town contains 
a dispensary and a school, managed by the Poona Native 
IrrstiEudon, with tSa boys and 9 girli 

Junnor Town*—Head-quarters of theof the same 
name in Poona District, Bombay^ sUuated in ti* N. and 
7^* 53^ tnilcs north of Foor^ dtf^ and about 16 miles 

east of the crest of the Western Ghats. Population (igoi)^ 
9,675* The fort of Junnar, often noticed in hfar^th-l annaU, 
was built by Malik-ut-Tujir in 1436, In May, 1657, Sii-ajl 
surprised and plundered the town, carrying off about to laths 
in specie, besides other valuable spoil. About i| miles souths 
west of the town is the hill fort of Shivneq granted in [599 to 
the grandfather of Sivajl; the latter is said to liave been born 
here in 1627* During the turbulent timea of MarStha warfare 
Shivner was often token and retaken^ and once* in the 
forces of Sivajf himself were beaten back by its MughEil ganrt- 
ion- Besides 5 ne gates and solid foitilieadonSp it is celebrated 
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fm Its deep spring They riise in pools of great depth, sup¬ 
posed to be coeval with the series of Buddhist caves which 
pierce the lower portion of the scarp. The chief buildings 
of interest in Jiinnar are the lama Masjid, five hundred 
years old, a moaque dating from the time of Shah Jahin, 
the Afiii Bagh, and two fine dargdhs. The hill* su^unding 
the plain of Junnar are honeycombed with Buddhist eaves, 
many of them of strilting interest Chief of these is a circular 
cave situated in a hill beyond Shivner. Some bear traces 
of line carving, and there are a few tUBcriptions dating hach 
to the first centurj’ of the Christian cm, Junnar is supposed 
to have been a town of great importance in the days of the 
Western Kshairapas. {See Bombay Phesideucy, History.) 
The tnunidpality, which was established in iSfii, had an 
average income during the decade ending tpoi of Rs. 8,8oo» 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 13,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi and a la* on houses and lands. Though (alien in site 
and Importance since the time of Muhamrfifldaji rule, and by 
the subsequent transfer of the seat of government to Poona 
under the Marilihas, Junnar is still a place of considerable 
note. It is the chief market of the northern part of the District, 
and a d^t for the grain and merchandise passing to the 
Konltan by the Nina gMi, It has a high school and nine 
other schools, attended by Sa4 boys and 153 girls, a dis¬ 
pensary, and a Subordinate Judge's court. It was formerly 
celebrated for the manufaclute of paper, but the low mtes 
at which the European article is now sold have almost 
driven native paper out of the markeL A bnmch of the 
Church Missionary Society is stationed here. 

KiTli (A'Jnh).—Village in the Maval of Poona Dis¬ 

trict, Bombay, situated in 18® 45' N. and 73" a/ E., on the 
road between Bombay and Poona. Population (1901), 903- 
Some celebrated caves arc a-J miles from the Kdrli and 5 
from the Lonauli station on the Poona section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. The principal cave i» thus de¬ 
scribed by Mr. J. Fergusson in his Hittory Eositm 
Indim Arckiit^fun^— 

*Ii is cert^unly tbe Isjgesc as well ^ the rmost complete 
€hmiya cave hitherto discovered in India, and was excavated 
at a time when the style was in its greateat purity. In st^ 
the aicbitectural defects of the prerious espied w remot'ed; 
the piUflrs of the nave are quite perpendicuUi, The scre^ 11 
ornamented with sculpture—its first appearance app^ntly m 
such a position—^ind the style had reached a penection never 
afterwards surpassed. 
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* In the cave Lherc is an inscripiian qn the ^ide of the porch, 
and another on the lion^pillar in fmnt^ which are certainly 
integmlt and nscribe its excavalipn to Mah^r^ja BhOti or Deva 
BhQti, who, according to the Purinas, reigned 7S b.c. ; and if 
this is so, they fix the age of this typical example beyond all cavit- 

^The building rejicmblea, to a very great extent, an early 
Christian church In Its anringementSp consisting of a nave ana 
side aisle^ terminating in an apse or scniii-dome, round which 
the aisle is carried- The genemi dimensions of the rnterior are 
f26 feet from the entrance to the hack wnlh by 45 feet 7 inches 
in fridlh. The side aisles^ however, are very much narrower 
than in Christiim churches, the centraJ one being 25 feet 
7 inches, so that the others are only 10 feet wide, Including 
the thickness of the piLkrs, As a scale for comparison^ it 
may be mentioned that its ortangernent and dimerksions are 
very similar to those of the choir of Norwich Catht^ra), 
or of the Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen+ omitting the outer 
aisles in the latter building. The thickness of the piers at 
Norwich and Caen nearly corre'iponds to the breadth of the 
aisles in the Indian tempIcK In height^ however^ KSrli is very 
inferiorp being only 4a feet, or perhaps 45 feet from the floor 
to the apex* as nearly as can be ascertained- 

■ Fifteen pillars on each side separate the nave from the 
aisles; each pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shall, and 
a richly ornamented capital^ on which kneel two elephants, 
each ^ring two figures, generally a man and a woman,, but 
sometimes two females, all very much better executed liian 
such omamerLts usually ate^ The seven pillars behind the 
altar" are plain oc^onal piers, without either base or 
capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ consider¬ 
ably from those at the sides. The sculptures on the capitals 
supply the place usuaJiy occupied by frieze and com tee in 
Grecian architecture; and in other examples plain pamted 
surfaces occupy the same space. Above this springs the roof, 
semicircular in general section but somewhat stilted at the 
sides, so as to rtutke Its height greater than the semi-duLmeter. 
It U omantcnted tven at this day by a series of wooden ribs, 
probably coeval with the cxca^-ation, which prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the roof not a copy of a masonry 
arch, but of some sort of timber construction which we cannot 
now very well understand. 

Ummediately under the semt-dome of the apse, and nearly 
where the altar stands in Christian churches, is placed the 
in this instance a plain dome slightly stilted on 
a drcular drum. As there are no ornaments on it now, and 
no mortices for woodwork, It probably was originally plastered 
and painted, or may have been adorned with hangings^ which 
some of the sculptured represenEations would lead us to 
suppose was the usual mode of ornamenting these altarau It 
is fumiounted by a Tee, and on this sUTl stand the remains of 
an umbrella m wood+ very much deoiycd and distorted by age. 
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‘Opposite this is the entrance, eowtisti^ of three doorways 
unrler a gallery exactly conesponding with oer rood-loft, one 
leading to the centre and one to each of the side aisles; and 
over the galleiy the whole end of the hall is open, as in all 
these th^iiya halls, forming one gtest window, through which 
all the light is admitted. This great window is formed in the 
shape of A horseshoe, and exactly resembles those used as 
ornaments on the fa^de of this cas'C, as well as on those of 
Dhaja, Bedsa, and at Nlsik. Within the arch is a framework 
or ccntriitg of work standin|( free. This, so far as we _am 
judge, is, like the ribs of the interior, coeval with the building; 
at all events, if it has been renewed, it is m exact copy of the 
ort^iriiil fornij fcr it. is fomiid repealed in stone in all the 
niches of the over the doorways, and generally as an 

omanictit eveTywhetCj and with the Buddhist *^railt copied 
from Sanchit forms the most usual ornament of the style. 

"The oiitci- poreh is considerably wider than the body of 
the building, being 5^ wide, and is closed in front by 
a screen composed of two stout octagonal pillars^ wiibout 
either base or capital^ supportuig what is now a plain mass of 
rock, hut once ornamented hy a wooden gallery forming the 
principal ornaniicnt of the fa^dc- Above this, a dwarf ^lon- 
nade or attic of four columns between pilasters admitted light 
to the great window; and this again was sunnoitiited by 
a wooden comicc or ornament of some sort, though we 
camnOE now restore ity since only the mortic:^ remain that 

attached it to the rock. , , t, ■ 

*ln ad^Tmce of this screen stands the lion-pulair, in uiis 
instance a plain shaft with thirty-two flutes, or rather faces, 
surmounted by a tapilal not unlike that at Kcsariyi, but at 
Karli supporting four lions instead of one; they seem almoBt 
certainly to have supported a or Buddhist wheel. 

A similar pillar probably stood on the opposite side, but it 
has either fallen or been taken down to make way for the 

little f Hindu] temple that oow occupies tls place. ^ 

^The absence of the wooden ornaments of the es^rnal 
porcb, as wdl as our ignorance of the mode m which ims 
temple was finished laterally, and the porch jCMned to the main 
temple^ prevent us from judging what the efTccl of the fr^t 
would ha^^e been if belonging to a free-standing building. 
Bui the piopotlions of such parts as remain are so gwd, ono 
the eflect of the whole so pleasing, that there ^ he little 
hesitation in ascribing to such a design a tolerably ntg ran 

among architectural compositions. , ■ _ tr, 

• Of the inierior we can judge perfectly, and ii 
isokmn and g^nnd as any interior can well be, *nd ^e m^e 
of lighdng the most perfect—one undividrf volume <rf ligM 
coming through a single opening overbead at a %ery a^o 
able Mglc and lalling directly on the “altar or 
object in the biuTding. leaving the rest tn comparative 
The effect is considerably heightened by the closely-set thick 
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coIuoLns that divide the three atslei (torn one another, as they 
suffice to prevefii the boundaiy^ walls from c^er being seen ; 
and a* there am no openings in the wallsp the view between 
the pillars u practically imlimited- 

* These peculiarities are found more or less developed in all 
the other caves of the same class in IndiaTi varying only with 
the age and the graduaJ change that took place from the 
more purdy wooden forms of these caves to the lithie or stone 
architectum of the mom modem ones. This is the prindfxd 
test by which their relative agesi can be deterininedi and it 
proves incontesLably that the KSrli cave was OKcavated not 
very loi^ after stone oinie to be used as a building material 
in India.^ 

KhandSla.—Sanitarium in the M 5 va] fa/yJ^a of Poona 
District^ Bombay^ situated in 18* 46^ N. and aa' E.. on 
the ^Vestern Ghits, about 41 miles north-west of Poona city. 
It is a favourite retreat of the inliabitanta of Bombay dunng 
the summer months. Population (i9oi)p apjsa. A much- 
admired waierfallp distant about half a mitcp consists in the 
rainy season of two cataracts* divided into an upper nud 
a lower fall. The upper cataract has a shcrer fall of joo feel. 
KhandUa owes its importance entirely to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway^ on which it is a station. The clinrmte is 
temperate in the hot season, owing to the cool sea-breezes. 
There arc a bote! for Eiirop^nsp a corivalcscent hotne^ and 
a dispensary-. Khandsk contains four lichools with boj^s 
and 65 gtrlsp three of which arc supported by mlssior^- One 
is ft Koman Catholic Mission school, connected with the 
St, Mary's College in SombayT the second is St. Peter's 
Protestant High Schod, and the third Ls maintained by the 
All Saints^ Community of Bombay^ Several bungalows have 
been built by native merchants of Bombay, who resort hither 
during May and October. In the vicinity are many fine views 
of the Chit range, which tuns north and south in lines of 
great natural beauty. Khandala is a military sanitarium in 
the Poona division of the VVeslem (Southern) Command. 

KZied Town.—Head-quaitcw of the iS/uJka of the same 
name in Poona Dtsirict, Bombay situated in 51^ N. and 
73^ 53" ^ f on the left bank of the BhTma river, ^6 miles north 
of Poona city. Population (1901), 5,93 'I’be town has an 
area of upw-ards of ao square miles, w'ithin which limits are 
at least three places of interest from an architectural or 
archaeological point of view: namely, the tomb and mosque 
of Drllwar Khan, an old Hindu temple of Siddheswar on the 
left bank of the Bhlma rivers and a temple of Tukai-devI some 
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centuries old a few j'ards to the right of the Pooim-Niaik road. 
The mosque is a graceful specimen of Mysaimftn carved stone- 
work* The towrt corUitrs a Sub-judge's court, a dispeiu^, 
and one school with 1 7 1 boys and 35 pris, The municipally 
was established in *863. During the decade ending tgoi the 
average income was Rs. ' !)® 3"‘4 *bc income M 

Ri 3,sw, chiefly dcrit-ed from n house tas. A branch of the 
Church MUaionary Society, stationed here, carries on evait- 

Eelisiie work in the taluka. v t, 

Kirlcee {Kifkiut KhadkO—Towm in the Haveli 
Poona District, Bombay, situated in i 3 ® 34' N. and 73 S> 
on the south-east branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way trS miles south-east of Bombay and 4 north-west or 
Poona city. Population (r901), 10,797- On Mo%eml«r j, 
i 3 t 7 , the first of three battles which 1 ^ to the collapse 
of the Marltha power was fought neat Kirhw, then a mere 
villate. The British force under Colonel Burr was j.Sm 
stioi, of whom 800 were Europeans, The Peshwis f^ 
mder Blpu Gokhale numbered rS, 000 horse 
with an immense train of ordnance. Hie Peshwl BS.)t Rao 
witnessed the battle and his own defeat from FirUu hil, one 
mile south of Poontu Kirkee is the principal artillery stati^ 
in the Bombay PTtsidency, four field battenes bemg quarte^ 
here It contains an arms and ammutiition (actory, employing 
about i.ooo operatives. The average income of the can^' 
mem fund during the decade ending 1901 was Rs. 21,0^ 
In 1903-4 it was Rs. s8,ooo, and the expenditure amounted 
ID Rs. aa,ooo. The town contains an English schwL A 
bfimch of the Church Missionary ^'ety, stationed here, 
carries on evangelistic work in the 

Koregaon Village.-Village m tbe Sirfr 
District, Bombay, situiUed in 18“ 39 74 ^ 

right bank of the Bhima, 16 miles /l 

Population (1901), 6B9. This was the scene of the last of the 
thiM battles in the neighbourhood, which led to the 
of the Peshwit's power, fought on Jan^ 1, iSia* ^ P 
Staunton, on his maTch to strengthen Colonel Burr, ^ _ 

Lmgton in the morning after a f«igmng mght 

. .i,-po«nd« n„nnrf t, .4 M«l~ 

He found the whole army of the Peshwi, some ao,^ 
encamped on the opposite bank of the Bhima nver. The 
M^^lmops, moSy Arabs, were immediately sent across 
gainst the cSSiusted handful of soldiers, destitute of both 
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provisions and water. The engagement was kqrt iip through^ 
out the dajr, and resylted in the discomiltiire and retreat of 
the Mar^thas. The remarkable feature of this engageaienl 
was thill the British troops were all native^ without any 

European sgpjxtrt, excepling the 24 artiUeiymcn, of whom 
20 were killed and wounded. Of 7 officer*! engaged, 4 were 
killed and i wounded; total casualties^ 276 killed, wounded, 
and mussing. This gallant fight is now commemorated by 
a stone obelisk, Koregaon contains a small school with 
3 s boy's. 

Lohogarb.—Fort in the Mival fdittia of Ppotia District, 
Bombay, situated in 18= 4*' N. and 73^' *9' E, near the top 
of the Bor pass; about 4 mile* west of Khandlla, Population 
(i<>or), 237. Lfiht^rh is a fort of some antiquity and 
importance, and was possibly the Olochocra of Ptolemy. 
In modem times it is mentioned as one of the Bahmani forts 
^en by Malik Ahmad, the founder of the NizStn Shilii 
dynasty. In 1648 Sivajr surprised it, but eighteen years 
later had to surrender it to the Mughals. It was retaken 
in I67o^ and was afterwards made a subdivision*! head¬ 
quarters ftod a troastuy. Kanhojl Angria, the Mari t ha pirate, 
sciaed It in 1713, Subsequently, during the British opera- 
uom against the last MarJtha PohwS mjl Kmo in iSiS, 
Lohqgarh was occupied by Lieutenant-Colonel Prather. Till 
as late ^ 1845 the fort was garrisoned by a British common- 
oant iiod a few troops. 

Lonauli (Z:a/fdpA))._TQwo in the Mival MMa of Poona 
Distnet, Bombay, situated in i8“ 45' N- and 73* 24' E., about 
40 mile north west of Poona city at the top of the Bor pass. 
Lonauli 15 an important staiioo on the south-east line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 6,68fi. 

A railway reservoir, about t miles to the south, alTords a lair 
su^ly of drinking-water. Close to the town is an ancient 
Wood of fine trees, covering an area of about 56 acres. The 
municipality, csiablishcd in 1877, hod an avetage income 
during the decade ending 1901 of R*. , ,,300. I„ 1^03-4 the 
inoomc was Rs. 17,400, including Rs. 5,800 derived from the 
wic of Government securiti^ and withdrawals from the Savings 
Bank. Lsnault contains locomotive works; Protestant and 
Roman Catholic chapels, a dispuisary, eight schools finduding 
two supported by misaons) with 246 boys and 7* girls, a 
Masonic lodge, and ecwpeiative stores. Blanches of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission and the United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission are at work in Lonauli. There are three 
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howls, and the place is ifluch frcquemed by vishore from 
Bombity in the hot monihs owing to its temperate climate. ^ 

Hanchar.— Village ir the Khed taJ^ka of Poona District, 

Bombay, situated in N- and 73° 57' E., on the right hank 
of the Ghod, about 12 miles north of Khed town. Population 
(190 [), 5,300. The place is suaounded by a wall and belonged 
to Holkar till 1868-9, became British by esehange. 

To the west, beyond a watercourse, is a line HemSdpanti 
reervoir about zj yards square, with two flights of steps lead¬ 
ing to the water. Except the west wall, which has a small 
niche with carved sideposts and sculptured foliage^ the walls of 
the reservoir arc plain. Within the niche is a tnuch-wom 
inscription. Manchar appears to have been a Musalmiln town 
of some impoTiancc, and has a small mosque at its south-west 
entrance. The mosque is entered by a fine single arch, sur¬ 
mounted by a pn»jecting and bracketed comice with a small 
minaret at each of the fotir comers. The village contains a 

jschool with 176 boys and to girls. 

_ Village in the Junnar fatuta of Poona District, 

Bombay, situated in 19" 16' N, and 73“ 59' E, about 50 mifes 
north-north-west of Poona city. Population {(goi>, 6,391. 

Towards the close of MarSthS rule the tract of country roond 
Otilr was much desolated by inroads of Khandesh Bhlfa, for 
security against whom a high fort was built at OtOr. In 
neighbourhood are two temples: one dedicated to Keshav 
Chaitanyii, the gurfi or spiritual preceptor of the cclehrated 
TukAracn; and the other a shrine of the god Mahadeo, in 
whose honour an annual fair, attended by about i,o« personii. 
is held in August or September, Otilr contains one boys 
school with 287 pupils and one girls’ school with 54- 

Pandare.— Village in the Bhfrathadi tdtuka of Poona D»’ 
irict, Bombay, situated in 18* tS' N. and 74 3 ' 

(1901), s,Z54, The Nlra Canal runs through the village, which 
is noted both for its sugar-cane industry, employing z.ow 
labourers and yielding annually about 5 lakhs, and also or ns 
stone, which is especially adapted for engniving. It contatns 

one school wiih Sa boys. . 

Poona City (/Vnu}.—Hcad,qoaTter!i of Poona Di^nct,SinitUoo, 

Bombay, situated in 18’ 3*' ^ 73* 5 ^' E., on the G^t 

Indian Peninsula Railway, 119 south^sast of Bombay, 

and a terminus of the Soulliem Mahratta Railway , .*** 

above the level of the sea, and, in a straight line, about 63 "“te 
from the coast. The name seems to be dcnvcd from the 
Sanskrit or ‘ cleanser,' probably refemng to the holy 
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meeting of the MutM &nd Mula. rivers* It is the military 
capital of the Deccattr and from June to October the seat of 
the Government of Botnbajf. 

Popula- During the last fifty years Poona has been steadily growing 
in size. In r85r its population was returned at ; by 

18^3 it was supposed to have risen to about 80,000. At the 
next three enumexations it was^ U^ 7 ^) ff8,886, (i 83 i) 
^^ 9 p 7 S*i (t%t) i&[p39a. In jyoi: it was returned at 

iTtpjSi^ ndusive of411^39 in the amtotimem and suburbs^ 
total, Hindus numbered 121,393 ; MuhammadaiiSi 

18^165 ■ Christians, S,474; Pirsfs, 1,900] andjaios, 1,473. 

CtinutF. With the h^t of April and May tempered by a sea-breeze, 
a moderate rain£i| I, and strong cool winds, the climate ts ^^ee- 
able, but ofkte years it has not been reputed to be healthy^ 
The annuaJ rainfall for iS9t-i9or averaged i8 inches. The 
mun temperature in i^or was 70*; ma?Limum no* (in May)p 
minimum 43* (in Dfecembei). Poona has suffered severely 
from the plaguei which first gained a foothold in the city in 
Jantiat)’, 1897* In 1S99 the mortaJhy rose to 125 per week, or 
an annual death-rate of 207 per 1,000. Several repressive 
measures in 1897 failed to triidicate the epidemic. 

Histfiiy* The hrst mention of Poona in history seems to be in 1604, 
when it Was granted by the Sultan of Alimadnsgar to MalojI, 
die grandJather of SivajL In 1637 the grant was confirmed in 
favour of Shahjt, father of SivajL In 1663, during the opera¬ 
tions conducted against Sivaji by order of Aurangzeb; the 
imperial viceroy Shaista K.h^n took possession of the open 
town^ from which, when surprised a few days afterwards by 
Sivujr, he had great dimculty in making his escape# His son 
and most of his guard were cut to pieces, and he himself 
wounded. A powerful force, however, immediately reinstated 
ihu discomfited commander. In 1667 Aurangzeb restored 
Poona to SivajJ ; but under the Sway of bis successor SambhiSjl, 
it was occupied by Khin Jaltan, an athcer of the em|>cror. On 
the PeshiitS Dbiaining supremacy in the hforithi confedem^t 
the chief seat of government was removed from Sdtlm to 
Poona. In 1763 Nia^lm Alt of Hyderabad sacked the city and 
burned such ports of it as were not mnsumed. In the struggle 
between Uic successive Peshw^and their nomleviil subordinates 
Sindhia and Hotkar, Poona suffered many vicissitudesit until in 
xficzp by the provisions of the Treaty of Bassein, the P^hwA 
allowed a British subsidiary force to be statiaDcd here. 

The final deteal of the Pesbwl Bijl Rao, and the capture of 
PooEia in 1S18, were the results of three engagements^ In the 
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battle of KiRitEii (Novembor s, iSt7) the British fot^ com¬ 
manded by Colonel Burr, dcfeaited a vo-slly superior aiwy 
under Bapu Gbkhale. The battle of Yeraoda (November ifi 
and 17,1817) occurred near where the presenl hitJegerald Bridge 
now stands, the British guns on ‘Picket Hill’ commanding the 
position. The British troops were commanded by Bngadier- 
General Lionel Smith. The result was the flight of the 
Peshwi’s army and the immediate occupation of the city by 
the British. The third battle, that of Korecson (Jonuaty 1 
1818), was fought 3 miles distant from laini, on the right 
of the Bhlma, and 16 miles from Poona. After the deposition 
of the Peshwa BSjl Rao II (i 3 t 8 ), the city beoime the hcad- 
quorleis of a British DLstriet as well as the princi|)ai canton- 

m^nL in the I>eccjaii+ nr u s . 

Poona stands on the right bank uf the MuilU river. Much 
of the country tound is batrcii and rockyn and to i 
Stretches an open plain. Not much high ground is to the 
north and west, but to the south extends a line of hdU ending 
in the bold squam rock of Sinhgarh. Close at hand, on the 
north, is the confluence of the streams of the Mut^ and 
Muli: through the heart of the city the line of the Khaial^ 
vasla lauial, and on the south the lake and templfrOTo*iicd 
peak of Parvall arc objecu of interest. The Kairaj aqueduct 
was built by an onciem MarSthS family. This duct, together 
with three other pri^'ate aqueducts, supplies the diym ordinary 
years with about half the required supply of drinking-water. 

The other half Is derived from the Muthi Right Bank Canal 
at three places. The main near the Part^itl bank supplements 
the supply from the Kitraj aqueduct The tnimici^l|ty draws 
from the canal about 750,000 gallons a day, for which it paj^ 

Rs. 10,000 to Government. Any amount dttiwii to ^ 

thU is paid for at the rate of 3 annas per i.ooo gallop. The 
old water-works owe their eristence to the libe^ity of b 
Jamsetjl Jljlbboy of Bombay, who contributed Rs. 1,75.0^ 
towards the eitirc cost of Rs. a,00,000. fhe new water-wor ^ 
for the Poona, cantonment and suburbs were ctwtructed in 
18 j 4-4, and were furnished with new settling- ^ an 
beds in 1894-5. The masimuro daily consumption f'®'” 
works is 1.700,000 gallons. The pumping station vs 
the cast of St. Mary s Church, the power ff™ J 

Poncelct wheel to three centrifugal pumps on the ™ 
of the canal and to a Worthington water engine on the left 
bank. Tliere are five settling tanks mlh a 
equivalent to three days’consumption, and four fiUer heds wit 
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an aj« of 45^000 sqimrc feet. Water is pumped from the 
tanal into the settling-tanks and thence into the filter-beds by 
means of centrifugal [jump^n Two reservoirs supply the can- 
tcminents and suburb^ the charge for water by meter varying 
from 6 to 3 annas per i+ooo ^llons^ according as the cost of 
pipes and connexions is borne by the householder or not* For 
three or four months in the hot season very little water is 
a,vailab]e, and pumping has to be performed almost entirely by 
stcam-poKcn Gardens on evciy side and groves of acacia 
along the banks of the rivers give much of the neighbourhood 
a green, wellclothed appeaiancc. 

The dty proper extendi along the MuthtE for about miles 
mlond, var^i^g m height from 30 to 70 feet fiboi e the river. 
Its length is about 2 mites from oat to west, and its breadth 
about if miles, the total area bdiiig aj square miles. Fpr police 
and other purposes the city is divided among eighteen wards 01 
fic/As. Under the Feshwlis it was divided into seven quarters^ 
^ed after the days of the week. The mined palace of the 
P«hwfls stands in the Shannttr quarter, or Saturday ward, 'Fhe 
piKc was burned down in iSa7, and all that now remains 
« the fortified wait The chief streets run north and south. 
Though broad In parts thc>' are all more or less crooked, none 
of them offering an easy carriage-way from one end to the 
other. From east to west the only thoroughfare is by knes, 
nwow, short, and inteiTuptcd, One of these was set ajiart for 
the execution of criminals, who, in the time of the Peshwds, 
were here trampled to death by elephants. Most of tlie houses 
a« or more than one storey, their walls built of a fnimework 
of wood filled iri with brick or mud, and with roofs of tile. 

East of the city is the military station, with an area of 4I 
^uarc miles and a popularfon of 32,77 7. Within amtonment 
limits, northwards to the xMuthl-Mula river and for 3 mites 
^ong the road leading west to the cantonment of Kirkce, am 
t e uses of the greater part of the European population. 

J he remaining European quarter or Civil Lines was made a 
suburban municiialiiy in 1804. In area it covers square 
miles, and had in 1903-4 an income and expenditure of 
^. 31,000 and Rs. jj.ooo respectively, the former chtefly 
derived from a house tax and octroi. The first Residency was 
bmJt where the present J udge s house now stands, at the Sangam 
or jiwtion of the Mull ami Muth.=l rivets. The compound 
meJudod the site of the present Science College and the English 
Bunal-grownd close to the present Sangam Lodge. The 
esrdents quarters contained five bouses, besides out-officea 
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for guard and escort parties. The entire block W3s i]estro>'ed 
on November 5, i 3 ij, immediately tipon the depanuie of 
Mr, Mountstuart Elpbimtone to join the British forces drawn 
up for battle at Kirkee^ There have been five European ceme¬ 
teries open since the Marltba possession of Toona—one near 
the old Residency, the second near the present church of 
St. Paul, the third in East Streetp one near the rifle buns, and 
one on the hh of the SholSpur road A new Residency was 
built near the present site of St. Paul’s Church in 1819, and 
was accidentally burnt dot'll in 18^3, The Sangam Bridge was 
first built on piles in 18^9, at a cest of Rs. 95^000. Sir John 
Malcolm Opened it in 1830, under the name of the Wellesley 
Bridge, after the Duke of Wellington. It wm rebuilt with stone 
in 1875^ at a c<:si of Rs, 90,000. Holkar's Bridge was built by 
Madhu Rao Peshw3,and so mmed becau-se Koikar was accus¬ 
tomed to pitch his tents in its vJctnSly. Close by ts " Holkar's 
tomb so called, being a Siiiva temple erected in memory of 
VithojI Holkar and his wife, who was a ra/l. 

As a civil station^ Poona is the residence of the usual Db- 
Uict oflkcrs and the head-quarters of the Commissioner of the 
Central Diviaion. It is also the monsoon head-quarters of 
the Bombay Government. The ^rrison generally consists of 
European and Native infantry^ artilkr)', and ca^-alry. There is 
a branch of the Bank of Bombay, 

In addition to the PeshwH's palace, already referred to, the 
city contains numerous palaces and temples from one to three 
hundred years old, of which the chief are: Belbig, built by Nflna 
Famavis about a century ago; the raraskbtna* the remains of 
the Budhwar pftkee which was burnt down in 1879; Ganpati’s 
temple ; the new market, built by the Poona city niunicipallty; 
the temple of Omkarcshwai; the Viahrambfig palace, now used 
as a Gov'crfiment high school, Other chief objects of interest^ 
outside the Poona city municipal limits^ arc t the aiscnat, built in 
1882 ; the Bund ^rdens on the right bank of the Muk-Muthi 
river j the Sal va caves of BhSmburda, the oldest remains in 
Poona ; Cbamrihingi bill with a temple of a where a lar;gc 
fair is held annually in September-Gctober; the estem India 
club; the council hall; Government Houses Goneshkhind; tbc 
Poona g> mkhana; Ycraoda Central jailp intended for all daSM 
of prisoners, as well as for relieving the overcrowding of the 
several DisEriot jails; the Sassoon Hospital; the Jewish syrut 
gogue; the office of the City Magistraltp formerly the px \; the 
Native General Library; the General Post and Telegraph office ; 
the Record office or Foona Daflar ; and the Empress Gardens 
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at WanowH. The tpiaJ ituttiber of in^patienta treated at the 
Sassopti Hospital iti i90jt-4 was 3,585, in addition to 13,1 to 
out-patients. Other medical institutions arc the Roman Catholic 
school hospital, the St. Margaret Hospital, St. John’s Hospital, 
and six dispensaries, treating annually about 40,000 patients. 

Mimici- The city munidpalicy, established in 1857, had an average 

autau-*’^ income during the decade ending 1901 of 3I laths. In 1905-4 

woji. the inounie was also lakhs. The chief items of income are 
octroi (i^lalths) and conservancy tax (Rs. 39,000), while the 
expenditure, whkh Binounied to 3 lakhs in 1903-4, is chieRy 
devoted to cooscn-ancy (i kkh) and Ktablishmcnt charges 
(Rs. 44,000). The income and the expenditure of the can¬ 
tonment fund in 1903-4 were nearly i4 lakhs and 1-5 lakhs 
respectively. 

luSiutriH. Though Poona is no longet so great a centre of trade and 
industry os under the PeshwiSs, there are still many hand-looms 
for the weaving of fabrics of silk and cotton ; and articles of 
brass, copper, iron, and clay art mode in the city. Throughout 
^Vcfilcm India Pouna workeis have earned 3 reputation for the 
manufacture of cloth, silver and gold jeweJIeiy, combs, dicci 
and other small articles of ivory, fans, baskets, and trays of 
k^&s-iAai grass omamenticd with peacocks* feathers and beetles’ 
wings, and of small, carefully dressed clay figures representing 
the natives of India. There are now several important factories 
in the city and its immediate vicinity. Chief of these are the 
gun-carriage factory ’ and aisejial in cantonments, and the small 
arms and ammunition fketories at Kirkee. At Dipun there is 
a large brewery'. In addition there are two ootioti-mills, some 
iron and brass foundries, and a paper-mill. 

Eduuiiw. Besides a female normal school, an unaided normal f-tnss for 
mistresses, and a training college for prepanng teachers for ver- 
nocular and Anglo-vernacular schools, and several Govemmenl 
and private vernacular, Anglo-vemacular, and English schools, 
Poona has twelve high schools and three colleges—the D«can 
and Terguison Colleges teaching up to the degrees of B.A. and 
first [.I.B,,and the College of Science with special training for 
civil engineers and agrfcultuiat specialists. There is A medical 
school attached to the Sossood Hospital, a forest at the 
College of Science, a municipal tecbiucnl school, and a reforma 
roiy at Yenoda. The total number ol schools is 78 for boys 
with 7,205 pupils, and 4 for girls with 3,318 pupils. The city 
contains two Subordinate Judged courts, in addition to the chief 
revenue, judicial, and other public offices. Besides the purely 
* The giin.cuTitg« betory wa* dosed in JjOJ. 
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European dubs, Poona contains the Deccan club^ to which 
both Kumpcaiis and natives can bdong ; two native dubs, the 
Sannjanik Sabha and the Deccan Sabha j and a new^ly opened 
dub for ladies. The most important library is the Native 
General Library in Budhwar Peth. 

Fiimndfaar HllL—Once a fortress, and now' a saniiadum 
for European troops in the Poona division of the Western 
Command, in the Purandhar ia/uAii of Foona District* Bombay. 
It really consists of two separate hill forts^ Purandhar and 
Vadrgarht situated in iS® 17' N. and 73* 59' 
south-east of Foorui city. Population (i^ot), ^^4- 
income and expenditure of the cantonment fund in 1903-4 
were each Rs. i,3oo* The highest pciint of the mountain of 
Purajidhar is upwards of 1,700 feet above the plain, and 
4,47 a feel abo%^e sBaOcvcL Purandhar is larger, higher, and 
more important than Vazirgarh- The summit of both hills 
is crowned with masonry ruins studded here and there with 
bastions, Punindhar is varied by two elevations^ on the 
higher of which, the loftiest point in the mxige, « a temple to 
Siva, The bill on whkh this temple stands is part of the 
upper fort of Punindhar. On the nonhem face of the hill, 
300 feet below the temple and upward? of 1^000 feet a^ve 
the plaiOp runs a level terrace on which stands the militaty 
cantonment, flanked on the east by the barracks and on the 
west by the hospital. The northern edge of the terrace is 
defended by a low wall with several semicircnlar bastions and 
a gate flanked by two towers. This is called the Mlchi or 
' terrace" fort. At the foot of the hill U a weU-built resthouse, 
from which the ascent leads by a wide, easy road From the 
middle of the cantonment a winding roa4 830 yards long, 
run^ towards the upper forii ending in a flight of rude stone 
steps which w'ind between a looplided wall of masonry and 
the basalt cliff on which the fort stands. A sharp turn leada 
suddenly to the Delhi Gate, flanked by solid bastion towers+ 
The defences, like most of the hill forts in this part of the 
country^ are of perpendicular rock, weakened rather than 
strengthened by curtains and bastions of masonry^ 

The earliest known mention of Purandhar is in the reign 
of the first Bahmani king, Al5-ud-dln Hasan Gangil (1347-5^)1 
who obtained possession of almost the whole of Rlahirashtra, 
from the Purandhar range 10 the CauvervT fortified 

PuratidKar in 1350. During the early rule of the Sultins of 
Ahmodnagar Purandhar was among the forta which were 
reserved by the government and never cniiuBtcd iq 
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or ^tatd-holder^ The fort of t^urandhar passed to Mslo-jr, 
tlie grandfather of Eim\\ when BaMdur Nizam SbAh of 
Ahmodoapr ([596-1600) granted him Voona and Supa. In 
1665 it was invested by the forces of Aurangzeb, under the 
command of Rajl Jai Singh^ the famous Rijput getifrml^ 
assisted by the AfghJln Dilaw^ar Khin. Though the defence 
by Bajf Prabhu^ a DeshpSnde of Mah6d» who t^hs the com¬ 
mandant of the forc^ was obstinate, SivajT appears to have been 
so Ln dm [dated at the prospect of the fall o f Purandhar iluit he 
surrendcTcd it, together with Sinligarhp and entered the service 
of Aurangzeb^ He revolted, howeverp and recaptured Puran^ 
dhar in 16 j a. Aficr the power of the Peshwas at Foona had 
superseded that of the descendants of Sivnjh Purandlw was 
the osnal stronghold to which the Peshw^ retreated when 
unable to remain in safety at their capital. Here, in 
was concluded a treaty between the British Government and 
the Marathi States; but its conditions were never fullillcd^ 
being overruled by the subsequent Treaty of Sdtbai id 1781 
between the British Government and Sindhia, at the close of 
the second MmUthl liVar* In i 3 i 8 Purandhar was invested by 
a British force under General Priuler. On March 14 a mortar 
battery opened on it; and on the 15th Vazlrgarh admitted 
a BritLsh garrison. Aa Vazirgarh commanded FunuidhoTt Ihe 
commandant had to accept the terms given to that garrison, 
and the British colours were hoisted at Purandhar on 
March 16, i 3 rS, The fort commands a passage through the 
hilisp called the Purandhar A 
Rljniachi (or ^ihe royal terraceAn isolated double- 
peaked fortified hill on the main line of the Western Ghats, 
in the Mlval fd/whi of Poona District^ Bombay^ situated in 
iS® ^o* N. and 73"* 24' E,, about fi miles north of the Bo? 
Pass. It can be visited from KhandMa or LonauU. From 
the Konkaoi thickly wooded at the basCj its aides rise about 
z,ooo feet in steep rock slopes whichp jia they near the crest 
of the hill, grow gnuluolly treeless and bare. Above the crest 
from the Ikt bill-top towers a rocky neck about zog feet high 
with at either end a short fortified tower-like head^ the inner, 
Sr^vardhan (Muck's increase')t high and pointed, the outer, 
Manranjan heart gladdencr"), lower and flat-topped A 
tongue of land about 300 yards broad joins Rljmachi to the 
tough plateau that runs along the crest of the Chats north 
from Kharidlla. Across this tongue of knd, half a mile horn 
ihe foot of the central hilltop, is a strong stonewall 17 feet 
high and 8 thick, with a parapet loopholed for niu,sketryj and 
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mxh at intemls pierced for catinom. A mde stretch 

of tilled lAtid within this lirifi of wall ensured the gariison a full 
supply of gmin^ grass, and fuel From this uplsjidp ut a safe 
distance from the noLghbouring heights, the cential hi)i-top 
rises 30D to 400 feet highf^ a sheer^ btick,^ overhanging did' 
crawned by a battlcmcntcd peak^ aud towards the west 
strengthen^ by a double tine of encirclmg walls. On the 
crest of the neck that joins the two peaks^ frotHing a smaU 
temple of BhairaVp stand three old stone lamp-pillars or 
di'Imd/s^ and two smalls quaintly carved stone chargers ready 
saddled and bridled for the god The temple, which is little 
more than a but, has three pair? of small^ black stone images 
of Bhairair and his wife Jogeshvari, presented, according to 
tradition^ by Sivajb Sahtl, and Bdjl Kao Feshw^n Srtvardhan^ 
the eastern and higher fort* less sheer to the south than to the 
north, is in places strengthened by a triple line of walh On 
the south side, through the ruined gateway, is reached a 
chamber cut in the rock* once used as a granary^ or storehousCi 
and close by is a large rock-cul reserv^oirn On the norths in 
a narrow ledge of the steep cliflr> hollowed into the hill and 
always sheltered from the sun, is a cistern with an unfailing 
supply of pure water. The inner fortification^ with a few 
ruined dwellings, enclo^ the central peak] the or 

* stronghold,^ Manmnian, the outer bilh less completely pro¬ 
tected by nature, is very caiefully fortified with two high 
strong lines of wall. The outer line, running along the crest 
of the clifiT, endoses some cisterns and reservoirs of cut stone 
the inner, encircling the flat hill top, Ims within it the powder 
magaiine* a long, low', tomb-like, roofless building of very 
closely fitting cut stone, and close to it the njins of the com- 
marHianl's house and a cist^. The western wall commands 
the delighLful prospect that gives the fort its name- Below 
lies the royal terrace, wooded and streamTuirowed to the 
north* bare and well-tilled to the west, and to the south bid 
Out in fields with a small lake and a shady hamlet of Kelt 
huts. North and southg beyond the plateau, etfctchea the 
tnain line of the Western GhSlSi their stdea rising from deep 
evergreen forests in bare black cllffst to the rough* ihJnly 
wooded, [^rt-tillcd terrace that extends eastwards into the 
Deccan plain and along the crest, broken by wild, rocky 
p^ks aird headlands, from 1 Sarischandragarh 50 miles lo the 
north to Bhojya i 3 miles to the south. Westwards stretch 
Outlying spurs and ranges with deepi water-worn valleys and 
steep* well-wooded sides. Far off to the right rise Mfthulip 
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Gotaunif Tanglfi atid the SalseLte hills ; in fmnl, beyond the 
long (kl back^ of Matherin and Prabal, lie the harbour^ kkndi 
and city of Bombay; and to the left sweeps the tong tange 
of hills that passes by K^othrta and S^gargarh from the 
Western Ghdts to the extreme west of ATltdg. 

The first notice of RiljTTiilehi is in x64fi^ when it w-as taken 
by SivajL Jn rjij the fort surrendered to Angria, and was 
ceded by him in 1750 to the second Peshw^ Bajr Rao 
(1711-40), In 1776 the tmpostor Sadobo, a Kanaujia Brllv 
man who called himself Sadishiv Rao Bhau, took the greater 
part of Ute Kotikan and came to the Bor Pass, Here he was 
opposed for a dme, but eveutnally carried the Pass^ and 
received ofTcrs of submission from Rajm^chi. The PooRa 
ministers then ocettpied his attention with pretendisd overtures 
of submissfonp until two of the Pesl>wa*'s officers suddenly fell 
on him Ln the neighbourhood of RljmSchip and drove him 
and his force to the Konkan. In the last MarAthS War of 
i 3 iS the fort surrendered without resistance. 

S^svad. —Head-quarters of the Purandhar of Poona 

District, Bombay, situated m jS° 21^ N. and 74** ^ on the 
left bant of the Karha rivers r6 miles southeast of Poona 
City. Population (r^or), 6,294. was the original 

Deccan home of the Peshwdk family. Be^'ond the town, 
across the Karha Hwr, stands the old palace of the PeshwH, 
now used as the Co Hector's oftice. Near the junction of the 
Karha and one of its minor tributaries is a walled buildingk 
the palace of the great BrAhman family Puiandhare of Puran- 
dhar, whose fortunes for upwards of a. tsntury were closely 
connected with those of the Peshwss, This latter palace was 
formerly strongly fortified, and in lEiS was garrisoned and 
hdd out for ten days against a detachment of British troops. 
About 1340 the MLrs of Sind were conbned in SAsvad. There 
is a mo$que built entirely of Hemadpauti pillars and remains^ 
The municipality, which was established in 1869^ had during 
the decade ending T901 an average income of Rs. 5,900. Jn 
19 ®J “4 the income was Rs. ^^00. The town eontainE a Sub* 
Judge's cour^ a dispensary, and four schools with 440 pupils 
one of which is for girls with an attendance of 60* Sasvod 
is a station of the G'nited Free Church of Scotland Mission^ 
w'hich works Ln the surrounding villages and supports one 
sebooL 

Shivner*—Kill fort of the town of Junnar, m the Jurmar 
fafvhi of Poona District, Bombay, situated in 19* 13' R and 
73 52^ E,, not far from Harischandragarht and about 56 mile* 
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tiorih of Poonn city. The hill of Shivner rises over r,eeo 
feet, and siTeichcs about a mile eeross the plain. It is triAngular 
in shape, luiTTowing ffow a southern base of about 800 jurds 
to a point of lock in the north. Near the south, the lower 
slopes of ils castfim face are crossed by a belt of rock 40 or 
JO feet high* The south-west of the hill is broken, and about 
half-way up is strengthened by outworks and bastioned walla. 
During the first and second and probably the third centuries 
after Christ, the hill soems to have been a great Buddhist 
centre. .'Vbout jo cells and chapels remain, They are found 
on three sides of the hill, but most of them are cut in its 
eastern face. Shivncr was granted in 1599 to Sivajl’a grand- 
father, Mfttoji Bhonsla; and here in r&i? SivajI w^s bom. 
It was often taken and retaken j and once, in i6yo, the forces 
of SivajI himself were beaten back by its Mughal garrison. 
Beside its five gates and solid fortifications^ it is celebrated 
for its deep springs. They rise in pillared tanks of great 
depth, supposed to he coeval with the series of Buddhist caves 
which pierce the lower jjortion ^of the scarp. The fort eotii- 
loands the road leading to the Nsnoghat and Malsejghai, 
formerly the chief line of communicatton between this p,trt 
of the Deccan and the coast. 

[For further information respecting Shivner fort and cave^ 
see the Gautfttr of the Boii^y PtisidetKy, vol, nviii. part iii, 
pp. 134-201 (Bombay, 1885).] 

Slnhgarh ('lion’s fort’).—Hill fort in the Haveli fdluka^A 
Poona Dislrtct, Bombay, situated in i 3 “ as' N. and 73 45 E., 
about IS miles south-west of Poona, city, on one of the highest 
points of the Siithgarh-Bhulcshwar range, feet ahove sea- 
level, and about 3,300 feet above the plain. Population (rpor), 
1,14a. On the north and south Sinhgjirh is a huge rugged 
mountain wi th a very steep ascent of nearly half a mile. From 
the slope rises a great wall of black rock more than 40 feet 
high, crowned by nearly ruined fortifications. The fort is 
approached by pathways and by two ^tes. The north.east 
Of Poona gate is at the end of a wtndiriB ascent up a steep 
rocky spur; the Kalyan or Konkan gate to the south-west 
Stands at the end of a less difficult ascent, guarded y t ree 
gateways, all strongly fortified and each commanding the other. 
The outer fortifications, which consist of a strong stone wall 
flanked with towers, enclose a nearly triangular space about 
3 miles round. The north face of the fort is t^ufally strong; 
the south face, which was stormed by the British in ** 

the weakest. The triangular platiaiu within the walls is resorted 
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to as 3 health resort by the European residents of Toona in 
the hot tnonths of April atld May^ and Iia5 scvctiil bungalows. 
The fort was originally kiioirn os Kondblna. In 1340 Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughlak is recorded to have blockaded it. In 1486 
it fell to the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty on hia capture 
of Shivner, In tfijy Kondhana was given up to Bijiipur. In. 
1647 Sivajr acquired the fort by means of a large bribe to its 
Muhmuntadan commandant^ and changed its name to Sinh- 
garhi In on the approach of a Mughal army under 

Shaista Kh^^ Kivajl fled from Supa to Siiihgarh; and from 
Sinhgarh he made his celebrated surprise on Shaista 
residence tn Poona. In [665 a Mughal force blockaded Sinh^ 
gaih. and Sivajl submitted. In id70 it was retaken by Tan3jl 
Miklusre, this capture forming one of the most daring expEoits 
in MarSthiS history. Between 1701 and t7oj Aunuigzeb be¬ 
sieged Sinhgarlu After three and a half months' siege the fort 
was bought from the commandant and its name changed to 
Bakhstiindabakshj or ^ God'^s gift.* In 170&, as soon as the 
Mughal troops nmtehed from Poona to Bijapur* ShantnijT 
Nirtyan Sachiv^ chief nmnager of the country roundp retook 
Sfnhgarh and other forts. Sinhgarh remained with the Mart- 
this till the war of i 3 i 8 , when it was carried by storm by 
General Pritzler. 

SiruT Town (or Goibiadi).—Head-qumters of the 
of the same name in Poona District, Bombay^ situated in 
iS® £o and 74^ On the Ghod river^ 3S miles north¬ 

east of Poona city and 34 miles south west of Ahnmdn&gar. 
Ele^'alion, about t ,7 50 feel above sea level. Fopu Ution (i po 1), 
7 , 315 . The country' around is hilly and uncultivated. Sirilr 
has been a municipality since with an average income 
during the decade ending ipor of Rs. 11,000. In igo3-4 the 
income was Rs. ij,ooo. It contains many money-lenders, 
traders, and shopkeepers, w'ho trade in cloth and grain r At 
the weekly market on Saturdays large numbera of cattle and 
horses ^ sold- The garrison of SirUr consists of a regiment 
of native cavalry. The most tiotable monument in the 
cemetery is the tomb of Colonel W, Wallace (iBog), who is 
still remembered at Sirdr as Saf Uhc holy man.^ 

Except Brihmans and Milrwins, all the Hindus of Sirilr and 
neighbouring villages worship at Colonel ^^-allace^s tomb. At 
harvesE-tfrae the vilUgers bring hrsifniits of gmin as 
Of 'food for the saintly spirit.^ At a hamlet about a miles 
south of the town a Hindu fair attended by about 3,000 per¬ 
sons is held yearly in March or April. The town eontains five 
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boys* scHoola with ^85 pupils. And two ^rW schools with 177, 

A branch of the ATntKcAii MarSihl MissEon nuintaim iwo 
orphoriAges and four schools, including an industrial suhooh 
One or the laic members of the mission pknied an estensh'e 
aga^^ plantation here, the plants hainng been specially pr<^ 
cured from Mexico A branch of the Salvation Army was 
founded in 18^3. 

Talegaon^Dabliade.—Town in the of Poona 

District, Bombay, situated in 43^ N- and 73* 41' Eh, 20 
miles north-west of Poona city, on the south-east branch of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Kail way. Population (i9ot)j 5.238. 
Talegaon takes its second name from the family of DShhidc, 
its hereditaTywho played a foremost part in the MarAthI 
Conquest of Gu>ATSt: during the first part of the eighteen ih 
century. The most distinguished member, Rlmnde Kao DA^ 
hh+tdCt w'as appointed SenApad, or commAndcr-in-chief, in 17 
The present representative ranks as a first-ckss Sardlr in the 
Deccan. Talcgaon was the fArthest point reached by the 
British force sent from Bombay in 1779 restore RAghunAEb 
Kao to Poona as Peshwi. Finding the town burnt before 
them and being surrounded by a MarAthA armyt they threw 
their guns into the large tank^ retreated by night 10 W'a^aOK, 
three mites farther west, and there agreed to a humiirating 
CApiluiation^ In iSrj, five days after the battle of 
two British officers, brothers of the name of Vaughan, white 
on their way from Bombay to Poona, were sei^ed and hanged 
here by the roadside. Their graves am jo yards off the rood. 
The municipality was established in tSG6. and had an average 
Lncomc during the decade ending igoi of Rs. 7,^^^ 1903^4 

the income was Es. 6.S00. Tf^e large tank to the we^ of the 
town provides an ample supply of drEnLEng-water. Ibe 
contains a dispensary, three schools wiih 190 pupUs, and 
one glrls^ school with 13J. Two schools ore maiiilamed by 
the locaJ branch of the Methodist Epijjcopl Mission. 

[^Tho Bakhar of the Dttbbades^^ TtmJ &/ February 2, 

'^^iefaDii-Dhamdliert.-Vilk^ in thfi SirOi ^ 

Poouft District, Bombay, situated in jS° N- 
20 miles north-ean of Poona city. Populaiion (igei), 6.468. 
'Die MarJliha family of Dhamdhere has long held the f«emost 
p]a« in Talegawi, and its came is given to 
tineuish it from TALrr.AOK-DiBHaDi: m the MlvrJ 
Poona District, A weekly market is held on Moneys. The 
annual fail in Februaiy-March is attended by about 3,000 
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people, to visit the shrine of Naihil,a saint who lived in Sirajr's 
time. The village pcKsesses many lemples^ a dispensary, and 
four schools with ifia boys and 9 girls, A branch of the 
Salvation Army is stationed here, 

Vftlha. \ ilEagc in the Purandbar /a/uJia of Poona District 
Pom bay, situated in iS* ji' N. anti 74* 9" K, about 13 
miles south-east of S&vad. Population (i^or), 4,929. Vsiha 
has a weekly tuarket held on Tuesday, According to a 
Miarlthl legend VAlha was the rcsidejKO of Valmllu, the author 
of the R,1mayan4. Vlitnrlti is said to have been a Kolj, and 
his popular designation in song and folklore is Valhya Kolh 
Tbe town contains one school with 1 66 pupils. 

Wadgaon Town. — He-id-quartcrs of the MAval fJfiiia 
of PootiH, Disuiet, Bombay, situated in tS* 44' N. and 73“ 
*8' E., on the south-east branch of the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway, 23 miles north-west of Poona dty. Population 
(1901), 1,148. It Was the scene of the diitgraceful convention 
of ttadgion, by which in 1773-9 the commanders of the 
Bombay army, which had been sent to restore Rngbunith Kao 
to Poona, agreed to give up to the MarSihis all the British 
conquests since 1773 as the price of being allowed to retreat. 
Ihe torro contains a Sub-Judge’s court and the revenue offices 
of thfi amJ one school with 52 pupils. 

in the Cent raj Dimion o( the 
ficnraUflo, Dombay Presidency, lying Ix^tween iS® 4$^ and 18* 1 N. and 

Md ^ square miles^ It 

ijriiftqi.. ^ bounded on the north by the States of Bhor and Phaltiui 
the Kim uver, sepamling it trom Poona i on the east 
by Sholipur Drstricl and the States of Atindli and Jath ; on 
south by tlie river Vfima* scparaiing k fmm the Stales of 
koMpui and Sdnglip and by a kw villages of Belgaum District; 
ind on the wust, along the U esiem Ghats* by ibe Districts of 
koIillM and Hauailgiri. 

From Miihabaatth war m the north west comer of the District* 

4+ 7"*7 above ihc sea* start two Kill ratigcs of equal bcJght 
and neariy at right angles lo each other—one the tiioin mnge of 
the U'estem Ghats running towards the south foe shiy miles, 
and the other the Mahddeo range of hitls^ which, going fijst in 
an easterJy and then in a south-eistefly direction^ extends 
towards the eastern boundary, where it sinks gradual Ey into the 
plain. These hills throw out numerous spurs over the District, 
foitning the vaEle^'s of the several stjreams which make up the 
hoad-w-aters of the Kistna, one of the ]ai]ge&t rivers in South¬ 
ern IndiiL Except near Mahabaleshwar, and In the valley of 
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Ihe Koyna, the hills of the District are very lo* and have fi 
strikingly bare and nigged aspect* The MahSdeo rang^ even 
in the rainy season, is but scantily covered with verdum. The 
hills are bold and abrupt, presenting in numy cases bare scarps 
of black fock and looking at a distance like so many 
fortresses. The bighest point of the VVestem GMts in the 
Distrkt is MaHABai-ESHWAit. The crest of the range is 
guarded by five forts: PaaTire arh the norlhemroost, IMata* 
rendgarh 7 miles south, Jangli-Jdgarh 30 miles south of 
Xfakarandgarh, Bhairavgarh 10 miles south of Jangli-Jaigarh, 
and Prachltgjarh about 7 miles south of Bhairavgarh. 

Within Sitiia Utnits are two river systems: the Bblma 
system in a small part of the north-east* and the Kistna sy.slem 
throughout the test of the District* A narrow belt beyond the 
Mahadco hills drains north into the Nrra, and the nordi-^t 
comer of the District drains south-east along the Man. Thu 
total area of the Uhtma system, including part of the tVai 
the whole of Phalian, and the of Min, is 

ptobahly about i,!oo naiSes. while the area of the Kistna system 
is *1*000. Of the Kistna’s total length of 800 miles, 150 
are within this District. It rises on the easi^ 
hkhlbaleshwar plateau. The si* feeders on the ngu bank erf 
the Kislna are tlie KudUli, Vena, U^odi, 1 arli, ^^yna smd 
Vlma; the two on the left am ihc VSsna and \crla. Of the 
Bhlma river system, the chief Satira represcniaiivo arc the 
Ntra in the north and the Min in the northcasL The Mra 
rises within the limits of the State of Bhor* and running through 
W'ai, Phaltan, and Miisiras in SholUpur, after a total length of 
130 miles* falls into the Bhlma. The MSn nver nses in the 
hills in the north-west of the Min frf/aia, and, after a cour« of 
100 miles through that and the AtpOdi Ai^ndb 

State and through Sangflla and Pandharpur m Shol^ur, yo 
tire Bhlma at Saikoli, to miles south-east o ' Gsolrav 

The whole of Sitara. Ues wiihm the ^ 

As in other parts of the Western D^a. ihe hills are ^ 
of soft or amygdaloid trap, sepdraied by Hows o 

and capped by laicHic of iron'Clay- h*. 

The^Kmnieal features of Sitam «c similar to th«c ofBeUpy, 
adjacent Deccan Districts. The spurs and slop« 

from the Western Chits are covered by teak m.acd with 
btsh^ood. AS is usual irv the Deccan, the culnvnt^ ^ 
have but few trees, though mango groves are common nfflr 
oJwns ^d villages. Most of the roadsides are well slmded 
Slv^ues of btnj-t and mango. Several types of flowering 
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plants ar« fouiid on the hills, notably the Capj^arh, ffilisrut, 
Im/vtuHt, C^ialan’a, Inli^ftra, Smithim, K^anehin, Am. 
^^n$a,^^m, L«bt{m,Janninum, as well as Utie eitaniples of 
the orchtd family. Orangey limes, figs, and pomegrtnates are 
widely groim j but an attempt to introduce EuTopenn fruit 
at Pinchganf has met with indiflerent successL Mahil* 
baleshvrai stiawbemes liave gained a welWcserved reputation 
in the west near the Ghats, chiefly fn the Koyna voltey 
airf the IMflla pass hills, are found the tiger, leopard, bear, and 
a few Mmie^ a^d small deer. In the east antelope or black 
buck, and the disihr« or Indian gasclle, are met with in 
certain sparsely populated ttacts. Common to both east and 
west are the hare, monkey, and hog. The Vena, Kistne, 
and Viima nvers are fairly slocked with fish. Game- 
are not num^erons, the chief being the common sand- 
grouse, the gntiled partndge; common grey partridge, quail, 
and snipe From December to March the demoiselle crane is 
to be found m flocks on some of the rivers and reservoirs 
Herons and egrets are common. Of the ibis four species, and 
of duck seven species, are to be seen on the larger rivers. 

from, the 

si^ the ch iTMte snnes m different parts of the DistrcL In the 
«pecially in the months of April and May, the heat is 
^nsidetablfc But near the Ghats it is much more moderate, 

fow”L‘“.T- t temperature falls as 

tow as sS ,n and reaches too* and o^cr in May, 

During the south-west monsoon the fresh westerly breeie 
makes the climate agreeable. Again, while few parts of India 
If n himvier and more continuous Tainfall than the western 
Ghau, in some of the eastern fJ/uAas the 
ppy is very scanty. The average annual rain&U at Majia- 
^Icsh war IS newly 300 inches, while In Satira town it is only 
4 T mches^nd m some places farther east it is as little as 20 
District draws almost its whole ruin- 
Mpply from the south-west monsoon between June and 

to the north east monsoon, and rain fall* there in November 

caltd^T™^' 'mango' showers^ as they are 

Called, Also influence ihe cultivaior^a prospeejs. 

It ^ms probable that, as in the KSt of the Bombay Deccan 
and Konkan, the Andhra or Sitavahana kings (ioo tt- 
A,i>. 3 t8% and probably their KoMpax hnuich, held SiLira till 
the third or fourth century after Christ. For the nine hundred 
years endmg early m the fourteenth century with the Muham- 
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midan overthrow of the Deogiri Vadsivas, no hlstoncal in- 
fufimtion regarding Silira is available; and most of the 
Dcvanlgari and Kanamsc itiscriptiona^ which commonly exist 
on old temples has'ft not yet been tronsJated. Sdll* as inscribed 
stones and copperplntes have been: found in the neighbouring 
IMsiricis of Ratnlgiri and Belgaum and the State of KolhapUTp 
it is probiible that the early and Westem ChiUukyas held 
Sdt^ra District from about 550 Eo 750 ^ the RashEmkiitas to 
973 ; the Western ChSJtikyoSp and under them the Kolhapur 
SiCAhinks, to about rigoj and the Deogiri YAdavas till the 
Muhammadan conquest of the Deccan about 13100. 

The first ^fuhammadan invasion took place in t^94i and 
the YAdava dynasty was overthrown in ijiK The Muhant- 
triadan power was then fairly esiabltshed^ i'l ^347 ^he 
Bahmani dynasty roiie to powxn On the fall of the Bahnumis 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, each chief set up for 
himself; the BijApur SultAns finally asserted ihemselves, and 
under them the ^JarithAs arose. Satara^ with the adjacent 
Districts of Poona and ShoUpur^ formed the centre of the 
MaiUthft powder. It was in this District and in the adjacent 
tracts of the Konkan that many of the most famous acts in 
MarfiibA hisEory occurred Sivajr first became prominent by 
the murder of the Rdja of JdvU close to MaMbaleshwar, and 
by the capture of the strong fort qf Vasola and the conquest of 
Jlvlt. He then built the stronghold of Praapgarh 
against which the Bijspur SultSn directed a large force under 
Afral Khan with the object of subduing his rebellious vassal. 
Sivajl met Afzal Khan in a conference iindcmeath the walls of 
Fmtlpgarh, slew' him wish the fiimous rtlgA it&A (steel tiger^s 
claw]), and routed his army in the confusion that ens^ued- 
Numerous acquisitions of territory' followed, including the 
capture of Satfim in 1^73 j- and Sivajl shortly found himself in 
a posiEion to organize an independent government, pladng his 
capital at Raiprhj where he was crowned in 1674. On the 
death of Sivajl in 16S0 the fortune of the Mai^thls 
temporarily overshadowed- Dissensions occurred between his 
sons KajAtfim and Sambhijt; and though the latter, as the 
elder^ established hts claim to succeed, he was surprised and 
eiptured by the Mughals under Aurangzeb in 1689, and put to 
death. RajarAm was equally unable to stay the ad^ce of 
the emperor, and in i7« capture of Sit^ crowned the 
efiofL-i of Aurangzeb to reassert his power in the Marftlii 
lerritory. In 1707 Aurangzeb died, and S.trnbhftjfs son S^u 
was released^ Aided by his minister Bil^jl Y iswanilth, the 
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first or the Peshwls^ he scxiured Siv-aji’s possessions In the face 
of the opposition of T 5 ra Bai, Rijarim’s widow. Ilie re¬ 
minder of S^hii's reign was devoted to freeing himself from 
the power of Belhip and asserting his nght to levy ^hauth and. 
mrd^shmukhi in outlying portions of the Dt-ccan. He was 
gradually superseded in authority by his able mintsltr the 
J^cshw 5 , who, on his death in I3fi|9, removed the MarAihS 
capital to Bootia. Titular kings continued to reside at Sitflm 
tintii the power of the Peidiwa was broken in iSi S. 

The territory was thereupon annexed; but the British, with 
a politic generosity, freed the titular MarflthfE RAja (the de¬ 
scendant of BivajI) from die PeshwA's control, fmd assigned 
to him the principality of SIiAtcl Captain Grant Dulf was 
appointed his lutof until he should gain son^e experience in 
rule. In April, tSji, the SHEIra territory was formally handed 
over to the Kaj^, and thenceforward w^ managed by him 
entirety + After a time he became impatient of the control 
exercised by the British Government; and as he persisted in 
intriguing and holding communications with oilier prtnoeSi in 
contravention of his engagements, he was deposed in i8j9, 
and sent as a state prisoner to Benares^ and his brother Sh^jE 
was placed on the throne. This prince, who did much for the 
improvement of his penplCj died in 1S48 without male heirs ; 
and after long delilxnition it w^as decided that the State 
should be resumed by the British GovemmenL Ul^eral pen¬ 
sions were gnurced to the three widowSt and they were 

allowed to live in the palace at SatOnu The survivor of these 
ladies died in iSynp. During ihe Mutiny a widespread con¬ 
spiracy was discovered at Batura to restore the MarathE ix>wer 
with assistance from the North j. but the moveineni was 
suppressed with only trifiing disturbances# 

Besides the Buddhist caves near Karab and Wai there 
are groupB of caves and celb, both Buddhisi and Br^hmanicalp 
at Bbosa in Tisgaon^ MiUavdi in the Min Knndal 

in the State of Aundh, PEton in PAtaii, and Pateshw'ar tn. 
SaULra. Wai is locally believed to be Vairatnagari, the scene 
of the thirteenth year of exile of the Pinda™. SEtEni, Chan- 
don, and Yandon forts^ situated to miles narth-eo^t of Sdtara, 
were built by the PanhEla kings about 1190. 

Except the jAma Mosjid at Karad and a mosque in Rabioi- 
Bipur the District has no MusoJniln rentaJns. Sivajt built a 
few^ fons in S^Ena to guard the frontiers. l"he beat known of 
these are the Mahimangarb fort in MEn to guard the eastern 
frontier, Pratdpgaih in Jivli to secure ocoe&s to his possessions 
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on ihe bartka of the Nira and the Koyna (trid Xo strengthen the 
defences of the Vir pass^ and Vaidhan^rh. The Distriet has 
a number of Hindu tentples recently built at places of great 
sanctity, e.g. Mihulij Wai^ and htahabaJeshwar. 

I’he number of towns and villages in Sltitra is 1^343. The 
The population at each of Ibe last four enumerations has 
fluctuated ns follow^: (1S72) i,o62»x2 4 (i 83 r) ipO^j.sfa^ 
(1891) 1,335^989, and <1901) T,i46tS59' decrease during 
the last decade was due to famine, and also lo plague. The dis- 
Irlbuiion of the population by lni90[ is shown below 
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The towns are SXtau\ the hcad-quaftCfSp Wan Ashta* 
ISLAMPURt K Ail Ad, TaSGaO^p hlttASVAlV SOd MAHARALESH- 
w AR, The average! density of population Ls 238 persons ]icr 
square mile j but the M/vkifj which is the most precarious 
has only loj persons per square mile. Marathi Is the pre¬ 
vailing vemaculiTj beiirg spoken by 95 cent of the peopHc*^ 
Hindus include 95 per cent of the total and Musalmins 3 (ler 
cent, the proportion of the latter being lower than in any other 
District in the Presidency. 'Die Jains, who number 18,483^ 
are met w ith chiefly in the villages in the south of the \ aim 
and Tasgaon They bear the reputaiioa of being 

laborious agriculturist, and contrast favourably with their 
neighbours the MarmliJia and Maittha Kunbls. They repre* 
sent a suTvii^ of the early Jainism, which was once the rehgion 
of the rulers of the kingdoms of the Camatlt. 
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Cut«:Lnd Of the Hindu popuktian^ 564,000, or 54 per cent.j are 
MarltJils or Mat^thi KunhTs; ^2,000, dr 8 per cent^ are 
Mahlrs ; 46,000, or 4 per cent., BrfLhmaiis ; and 45,000, or 
4 per cent, Dhangam, or shepherds, who arc rnostlj' to be 
found m the hilly Tract. Of the remamder, the following 
CE$tes are of importance: Chamirs or leather-workers (t7^000), 
KumhArs or potters (r2,ooo), Linglyats (29^000)1 Mills or 
gardener (28^000), Mliags (36,000), Nhlvis or barbers (15,000), 
Rlmoshis (21,000), and Sutlrs or carpenters (ir,coo). The 
^laitthiUor Marathi Kunbls^ during the period of the Maiitha; 
ascendiincy {1674-181 rnmished the majority of the lighting 
men. The Mavlls^ Sivajr’s best soldiers, were drawn from the 
(*hill-top') portion of the District During the Iasi 
half-oerLinry they have become quiet and orderly, living almoi^t 
entirely by agriculture. Dark-skinned, and fts a rule smalh 
they are active and capable of enduring much fatigue. lirlh- 
mans, largely employed as priests or gov-emment scr^unls, are 
foui^ in Lii^e numbers in the towns of Sahara and WaI 
Agnculttire ts the main occupation of the people, support¬ 
ing 73 per cent, of the total; la per cent are supported by 
industry, and r per cent by commerce- 
In i^o r, 957 native Christians were enumerated, chic Fly 
in Jflvli, Koregaon, Sitflm, and H'aL I’he American Mission 
began work in the District in 1S34, w^hen a girls^ school was 
opened at Mahiibaleshwar. Till 1849 the school was removed 
to SatAra cillery year during the rainy season. Since 1649 
S^tSia has had resident mksionaries. 

The soils belong to three main classes : red in the hills and 
blade and light in the plains. The black soil, which is gener¬ 
ally found near the ri\er bonka^ is most widely distributed 
in the Kistna valley, making it the richest garden an d * dry- 
crop^ land in the District. Near the heads of the streams 
which issue from the Western Ghlts, the red soil of the valleys 
yields most of the rice grown^ 
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SittrtT'' Sanra is mosity ryciwari, about one-Urth of the total area 

land. TTio chief statistics of cultivation in 
■n<i priaei- istoj'4 shown in the table on the nest page, in jquaie miles, 
pd crapi. Jtrttfi-fr and Mjfo, the staple food of the people, occupy 1,479 
square miles in almost equal pmponions. Kice-hclds (6g) are 
found in the valleys of the Gh^ts, especially along the Koynn 
river. Wheat occupies 77 square miles. In the west, ttithmi 
{69) and vari (69) are the principal crops. Pulses occupy 478 
square miles, chieAy gram, tur^ iulitA, udid, mttgi and math. 
In the Kistzia valley sugar-cane and ground-nuts are exten- 
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sively cultivated. Chillies occupy 14 square milra, and cotton 
covers afi square uniles in the east of the District* At MahS- 
balcihwar and P^nch^ru potatoes and strawberries we grown 
for the Poona and Porabay markets. Tobacco is an impor- 
tfint crop in S^tlia^ occupying Snooo acres. 
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In i36o an experiment was made in the cultivation of iw/jS/ 
(ATfl/wjr sactAarafus) of Chinese sugaT'CanSr 1 he crop reacheo j^gncnl- 
a height of S feet and was mach appreciated. During the ten xmX 
years ending 19041 more than 16 lakhs was advanced to the ^ 
cultivators under the T^nd ImprovemeTit and AgricuUurists 
Tjoarts Acls^ Of this sumi 9 lakhs was advanced in the three 
years ending 1901-2* 

Satara has two breeds of catde^ the local and the kAIfarit 
which IS said to come from the east* Though larger and more 
muscular^ the AAi/an is somewhat more delicate and short- 
lived than the local cattle* The valley of the M3n used to be 
ramous for its horses. All intemstt in horse-breeding has now 
died out, and, except in the ciKe of the chiefs and wealthy 
landowners^ the animals ridden are seldom more than ponies. 

Sheep and goats arc bred locally* few of them cither coming 
into the District or leaving it- Goats arc valued chiefly for 
their milk. One breed of goats whose long hair is twisted into 
ropes is kept by Dhangars. Surat goats are occasionally 
imported. l*iga are reared by VadJtrs and Kaikldis^ and 
donkey's as poeJe-animahs by Lamanis, Kumbtrs, and Vadars. 

Mules are used as pack^tmals sparingly* and camels are 
rarely seem 

A total area of I S4| squnie miles^ or S per cenL. was irrigated 
in 190^-4* the i^inclpal sources of supply being Government 
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canals and channels {ii squats wiles), tanks and ifrells (SSh 
other sources (s5|). The chief irri^tiDn works are: the 
Kistna, Chikhli, and Rew^ri canalthe Yerla and Man river 
works, and the lakes at Mhasv£d and Mayni. The Kistna 
canal, which has its head-wotks 3 mites abore Karad, has an 
unfailmg supply of water, and Irrigates 6 square miles in the 
of KaiSdj VUva^ and Tasgaon. I'he works ‘which 
cost 8 Likhs^ were ojwncd in 1S68, and can supply 12,000 
acres. Tlie Chikhli, Rew'itri, and Gondoli canals cost respec¬ 
tively Rs. 51,000, Rb. 5q,OQO| and 4 iakhs, and can supply 
1,500, 1,^0, and 2,ooo acna. The Yerla river works, begun 
in 1867 and finished in i868, the right-bank canal being 9 and 
the left miles long, are supplemented by the Nehm lake, 
fuiLshcd in rSSo-t, with a capacity of 513,000,000 cubic feet. 
The whole scheme involved a cost of nearly 8 lakhs up to 
1903-4, and commands an irrigable area of 5,000 acres. The 
Mhasvld lake:* having a catchment area of 4So square miles 
and a full supply depth of ^7 feet, completed at a cost of nearly 
21 lakh^f covers an area of 6 square miles and can hold 
2,633.000,000 cubic feet of water. It includes a larg^ lake 
on the river in the Man and also a high-level 

canal (13 miles tong) commanding the area between the 
M 3 ji and the Bhlma. The Mdyni lake, on a tributary of the 
VerEa, cost about 4^ lakhs^ and commands 4,800 acresp 

The water-supply in the west is plentiful, but there is much 
scarcity in the east during the hot season. I’he supply comes 
partly from ri^-ers and partly from numerous ponds and wells. 
It is estimated that there are 32,600 wells In the District^ of 
which 27,000 are used for irrigation. The cost of building 
wells varies greatly^ They are of eti'^ety dcscnpilon, from holes 
sunk in the rock or soil to carefully built welk faced with stone. 

Forests cover an area of yoa square miles (including one 
square mile of protected forest)j of which 616 square mili^s 
in charge of the Forest department are administered by a 
divisional and a subdivisional officer. The forests arc scat¬ 
tered over the District, and ore much broken by private and cuh 
tivTited land. Jn the west, the belt of evergreen forrat along 
the line of the Wtstcni GhlEs is dirided into six fairly compact 
ranges with little cultivated land between. The seven eastern 
ranges are bare hills, with here and there a little scrub and 
teak. The forests of the western /J/uhu have a large store 
of timber and firewood. gt/a ( V^sgufria fpirwsa)^ and 

pfsAa grow on the main ridge of the 

Western Gbats, and smaJ] teak on the eastern slopes. Sandal: 
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wood is Occasionally found, and the manga, jack^ and guava 
ore often grown for their fruit. Patches of bamboo ^metlmei 
occur- A cinchona pkniation, established in Lingmab near 
Mahilbaleshwar, has proved a faJlure. In 1505-4 the forest 
revenue amounted to Rs. 46,000. 

Iron is found in abundance on the MahShaleshwor and Mir^rab^ 
Mahildeo hilts, and was formerly worked by the Muaalman 
tribe of Dha^nads. Owing, however, to the fall tn the value of 
bon and the nse in the price of hid, smelting is now no longer 
carried on. iMangancse occurs embedded in kterite in the 
ncighbourhci<>d of MahAbaJeshwar. The other mineral pro¬ 
ducts arc building stone (trap tii the plains and laterite on the 
hillsX road-metai, and limestone. 

Cotton is spun by women of the Kuubi, Mahsr, and Mfbig Arif mJ 
castes. The yam thus pre|3ared is made up by Hindu weavers 
of the sail or Kushti caste, and by Muhammadans, into cloth, 
tape, and ropes. Blankets which command a large 

sale, are woven by men of the Dlmngar caste- SStara bra^ 
dishes and Shiitk lamfra are welhknown throughout the 
Deccan- Xotwitb^hinding the great number of carpenters, 
wheels and axles for cart-making have to be brought from 
Chip! an sn RatnagirL Paper is manufiictured to some estenL 

The District ORports grain and oilseeds, a certain number of Copunerce. 
blankets f a small quantity of coarse cotton cloth, chillies, gar 
(unrefined sugar), and a liule raw' cotton. The chief imports 
are cotton piece-goods, bardwtu^, and salt. The Southem 
Mahraita Railway has largely increased the trade with Poona 
and BelgauiUr and ni the same time bos diminished the raid 
traflk' between those places. The road-bome traific with 
ChiplOzi in Ratu.tgiH Diatrict is, however, still considerable, 
the exports lieing unrefined sugar^ blankets, and clothe and the 
imports spices^ salt, cooo-nuts, and sheets of comigaied iron. 

Weekly or bi-weekly markets arc held in large \ilkge3 and 
towii^i such as MhftSvAdj which is famous for its blankets, and 
Bclavdi for its cattle. The trade-centres are Wai, SaiAra, 

Karld, Tasgaon^ and Iskmpur. 

The Southern Arabraiia Railway traverses the centre of the 
DLstriet for 115 miles from north to south. The total length 
of roads is 433 miles metalled, and 2S4 unmctnllcd Of these, nwi iwdiv 
15^ miles of metalled and 164 of unnietallcd rosd ore main¬ 
tained by the loc2\ authorities the remainder being in charge 
of ihc Pubric Works department. There are avenues of trees 
on about 400 miles. The Poorta and Bangalore road, croi^tiig 
the District from north to ^uib nesu: the railway, and bridged 
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and metalled throiigbout, b the mo&t importanL A 
tOAd b maintained from VVatbar station via \Vn to Pinchgani 
and Mahflbalcsb war, whence it passes by the Fitzgerald 
to MahSd in Kolabft, and another mm from Kaitid westwards 
to ChiplOn in Ratnigiri and casturards to BijSpur. An alter¬ 
native route to Afahflbaleshwar runs through tovrUj and 

there are numerous feeder roads for the rallwity* 

The uncertain and scanty rainfdl makes eastern one 

of the parts of the Bombay Presidency most liable to suffer 
fron\ failure of crops, 'fhe earliest recorded is the famous 
famine known as Ourga,-devIp which^ beginning in ijydp is said 
to have lasted twelve ycarsp and to have spread ov^er all India 
south of the Karbadft. Whole Districts were emptied of their 
inhabitants^ and for upwards of thirty years a very scanty 
revenue was obtained ftom the territory between the Godivari 
and the Kistna- In 1520, mainly owing to military distur- 
bonces, the crops in the Deccan were destroyed and a famine 
followed. In 1659-30 severe famine raged throughout the 
Deccan. The rains failed for two j-cais in succession^ causing 
great loss of life. According to lotal tradition, the famine of 
1791-5 was the worst ever known. It seems to have come 
after a scries of bad yearSf w‘hen the evils of scanty rainfatl 
were oggrax'ated by disturbances and wan The native govern- 
tnents granted large remissions of revenue^ the export of grain 
was forbiddeup and a sale price was hKcd. Rice was imported 
into Bombay from Bengal Tlic famine of 1802-3 tanks next 
m se^^rity. It was most felt in Khindesh, Ahmadnagarp 
Shol^pur, Bijipurp and DhSrw^r j bni it also pressed severely 
on BelgaumT Satara^ Poona, Surat* and Cuteh. This scarcity 
was mainly due to the ravages of Joswant Rao Holkar and his 
PindOns^ who destroyed the early crops as they were coming to 
maturity and prevented the late crops being sown. This 
scaicity was followed by the failure of the late rains in t8o 3* 
The pressure was greatest In July and August, 1804* and was 
so grievous thatp according to troditiorit rnen lived on human 
ficshi Grain is said to have been sold at a shilling the pound. 
In 1824-3 failure of the early rains caused considerable and 
widespread scarcjiy^ In 1S61 there was ngoin distress oti 
account of scanty rain fall 

The early mins of 1876 were deHclent and badly distributed^^ 
and the crops failed, distress amounring to famine over about 
DDe-holf of the District* the east and south-east portions 
suffering mosL This was followed bj' a partial failure of the 
rains Id September and October^ when only a small area of bte 
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tFo;w could b* sown. With high prices (miklet: At instead 
of 17 J seers per rupee) nndl no deEruind for held workp the 
poorer classes fell into distress. The need for Government 
help began about the beginning of October, The long period 
of dry weather in July and Augush i377p forced prices stilJ 
higher, and caused much sudering; but the plentiful and 
timely rainfall of September and October removed aJJ cause 
of anxiety. By the close of November the demand for spodal 
Government help had ceased. On May 19^ 1^77, when 
famine pressure Was general and severe* 4^,000 labourers were 
on relief works. The total cost of the famine was estimated 
at about 1 i laklia In the eastern ti/w^as the number of cattle 
decreased from 994,000 in 1S7A-7 to in 1877-^. In 

iS7fi the cultivated area fell short of that m iSjh by about 

I $,400 acres. 

In the famine of rS96-7 the District again suffered severely. 

In December, 1396, the number on relief works was ^,700. 

It rose to 37,000 in April, 1897* and then began to falL The 
number on charitable relief a^as in September, 1897. 

The lost scarcity occurred in rS^-^-igoOi when the late rains 
failed. The drought was specially marked in the region east 
of the Kistna river Kelitf a^rks were necessar)^ in 1S99. 

By May, igoo, 47*000 persons were on w'orks, e^wzluding SpOoo 
dcpcmdents and 2,000 in receipt of gratuitous relief. The 
latter number rose to 17*000 in September. The distress 
continued till October, 1901, owing lo the capricious rainfall 
of 1900. The total cost of the Cunine was estirruited at 
16 ijikh'g^ and the advances to agrtcnlturists and rL'missions 
of land revenue anrounted to Lakhs, It is calculated that 
there was a mortality of nearly 30,000 in es:ce^ of the normal, 
and that 200,000 cattle diecL 

The Collector's staff usually includes three Assistants 
Deputies. The District is divided into eleven 
namely* Karap* Valva, Satara, Wai, Javli, Kuanafuk^ it4ir. 
KoHEGAONp Patan, Mas, KifAfAO* and Tascaosi. I'he 
fdMas of Valva and Wai include the petty divisions f/f/Aor) 
of Shirlla and Khandala, and Javli includes MalcoImpelhK 
The Collector is Political Agent for the Aundb and Phalton 
States. 

The District and Sessions Judge is assisted for ciril business 
by an ^kssistant Judge one Subordinate Judge under 
Dckkhan Agriculturists^ Relief Act, and eight other Subordinate 
Judges. There arc usually 34 mogistrares to administer 
crimtnaj justice. The usual forms of crime are hurt, thcfi^ 
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And mischicr. Dacoity is Cdimnon in the sauthem portion 
of the EH strict 

Before the rise of the Mara thus and dunng their supremacy 
man^ surveys ^re made of parts or the whole of the SatSra 
terri&oiy, apparently with the object of readjusting rather than 
of altering the a^sse^mcrit, which, under the name of ^amai 
ot rack icntal^ hard remained the same for yeajr$. No accurate 
account of the Bijilpur survey remains, but the standard of 
assessment was continued in some villages to the end of the 
PeshwSs' rule IMien Sivaji look tiie country (r655:j 

he made a new but Imperfect surv^ on the model of Malik 
Ambaj^i, fixing two-fifths of the produce or its equivalent in 
money as the government share. The Mughols introduced 
the S) stem of Todar Mai, fixing the assessment, not by 
measurement as in the di^ricts conquered earLier, but by the 
average produce of its equivalent in money. In some cases 
Autaugiceb raised the rents for a few yeats as high as he 
could, and this amount was ever afterwards entered in the 
accounts as the or rack rental. In the time of B.^]Jjl 

Bltjf Rao some villages in Wai, Valva, Kb.InJlpyn ^t^d Omd 
were measuredi but do m>t seem to have been assessed. Bfljl 
Rao Cl introduced the farming or contract system, for both 
revenue and capfmditure. llie contractors usyally liad civil 
and criminal jurisdietion, and treated the landholders with the 
greatest hatahness. The result of the excessive bids made by 
the contractors to please llaji Rao was that most vilkgi^ were 
burdened with a heavy debt incurred on the responsibility 
of the headman and on behalf of the village. The first step 
after the cstahlishment of the Rljil in tStS was to 

abolish the contract system and to revert to a strictly pecsorukl 
or ry&^war settlement; but the old and ^-ery heavy assessment 
remained^ About 1823 the rates returned for good land 
variijd fTOm Rs. iS to Rsh j-a per acne; foe mixed land from 
Rs. 9 to 134 aimas ; and for upkrids from Rb. 2-4 to 4^ armas. 
The rate for garden land ^'oried from Rs. 2S to Rs. T-Zr 
Between iSai and Captain Adams surveyed all the lands 
of the Slate- 'fhe arable area was divided into numbers or 
fields, and the areas of all holdings and grants or irrams were 
fixed. \^^en in 1848 the District was resumed by the British 
Government, the revenue -survey was introduced^ beginning 
with Tosgaon in 1853-3, and comprising the whole of the 
District before 1883. A revision between 1888 and 1B97 
dUdosed an increase in cultlvadon of 7^000 acres. 1'he 
revised settlement niised the total land revenue from lakhs 
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to nearly 17 lalths. Under the current survey selllement the 
Average rate of assessment for "dry" hrid is 15 annas, for rice 
land Rs. 3-14, and for ^den land Rs, 3^9- 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all 
sources have been^ in tliousanda of rupees 
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There me twelve niumci|mlitieE in the District: Satara 
City, Wai, Rahimatfur, KARAn, Islawpur, -^^sirrJW Tas- 
GAON, VlTA^ MaVNI, MhASVAD, MAHAftAL^HWAR, and SaTAHA bORfdi, 
SUBURISAS, with an ftggregaie income of lakhs. LbcoI 
aHkirs outside these are managed by the District board and 
II local boards. The total recci^its of these boards in 1^3-4 
a’as more than a j lakhSi the principal source of income being 
the Jjxnl fund cess j and the expenditure was a little less than 
that sum. Of the total expenditure, nearly one lakh, or 
40 per ceTiE,ii was laid out on roads and buildings in r 0 O' 3 "" 4 ' 

The District Superintendent of police is assisted by an bihI 
Assistant Superintendeni and two inspectors- ITtere are 
17 police stations and a tola] police force of 9^161 of whom 
16 are chief constables, I0 head constables, and 754 conr 
stables. The mounted police number 7. dafudar. 

The District eonuims 19 subsidiary jails, with accommodatioii 
for 4J4 prisenera^ The dally average number of prisoners 
during 1904 was 89, of whom 5 were females- 

S^Liiu stands nineteenth among the iwcntyTour DiatnctJ 
of the Presidency- in the literacy of its population, of whom 
4 per cenL (3 per cent. maJes and 0 3 females) could read 
and write in 1901- In 1865 there were 104 fichoola ^d 
6pioo pupiU, The number of pupils rose to 13,851 tn iSSi 
and to 33,168 in iSgt, but fell in 1901 to 32,146- In 1903-4 
there were 353 public schools with 16,963 pujuls, of wh™ 
t,Si9 were girls, besides 47 pH^-ate schools with 818 pup*^- 
Of the 353 institutions classed os pftibltc, one is numage^^ y 
Government, 282 by the local boards, and 36 b>' tlw ounieip^ 
boards, 31 are aided and a unaided The public seb^ 
include 3 high. 7 middle, and 34 * pnm«y 
total escpendilurc oa ed«eation in 1^3-4 
i| lakhs. Of this, Local funds contribuied Rs. so,«». 
tminicipaliticB Rs, lo^noo, and fees Rs. 35 ,About 74 per 
cent- of the total was dtivoted to primary fichools- 
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In i^Q4 the Oistricl possessed 3 haspifcals and g dispertsanes 
and 7 other medidai mstitutions; with aceoinmodatEon for 
r34 inpatients. About lo&^gGa persons were tieatcdp in¬ 
cluding 8 j 3 in-pattenUt and 3,dog operations were performed. 
The toEaJ expenditure was Rs. ignj?®* which Rsh 11*370 
was met fifom munidpai and local b^rd funds. 

The number of persons sucDessfulI^ vaccinated m 1903-4 
was nearly aSpCoo^ representing a pfO[H>rtion of 24 per 1,000 
of popiiIatioDp which is almost equal to the average for the 
Presidency. 

[Sir J„ M. Campbell, s*o]. six (1S35) ; 

W. W* Lticti, Jlij/erual and 

SAif/d/ur CtB77).] 

Wai TSJukA.^ —North-western tJ/uM of SdtSni District, 
Bombay, lying between 17^ 4!^ arwl 11^ N. and 73* 3S" 
and 74"^ i 3"E.| with nn are% including the petty subdivision 
dr/tfMu of Khartd^la, of 391 square miles. It contains one 
town, Wsj (popuktiofip 13,989), the hesd-quarters ; and 123 
villages. The population in rgot was 94,377, compared with 
97^432 1S91. The density, 241 persons per square mile, 

is almost equal to the District a^'erage. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was i J laJchs, and for cesses Ks. 14,000. 
Wai is surrounded and crossed in a number cif directions by 
spurs of the Western Ch£ls, while it is didded by the Maha- 
dco range into two portions belonging to the valleys of the 
Kistna and Nira rivers. The Kisma valley is the more fertile 
of the twoj the countjry near the river Is well wooded, and 
the hills in parts are fairly clothed with trees. The other half, 
termed the KhaniiUla is bare and slopes towards the 

Nlra, which separates k from Poona District. Land is watered 
from both wells and streams. Near the Kistna the soil is 
good^ elsewhere it is poor. The annual rainfall average 
«lightly more than 33 inches. 

Mftn . —’Tdiuhi of Sit&ru Distnet, Bombay, lying between 
17° 27' and I f N. and 74* tf and 74*^ 5/ E., with an area 
of 619 square mi lea It contains one towm, Mhssvap (popm 
btion, 7,014), and 76 -villages. The head-quarters are at 
Dahivadi. The population in 1901 was 64889, compared 
with 64857 In rSgr. It is the most thinly populated fd/uJta 
in the District^ having a density of only 103 persons per square 
mile. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4^015 Rs. 92,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 7,000. 'rhe climate is decidedly houer than 
the rest of Uw District, which is chiclfy due to the low level of 
the id/tfAif and the Cict of its being shut in on three sides by 
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hills. Towards the north-wcsi the hills form picturesque groups, 
their highest peaks crowned by the Vanigarh and TBlhvlda 
forts; and to the cast of Dahmidi is a fine goi^e, travetsed by 
streams. But, except for a sparsely-wooded tract near the Man 
river, the country is barren, rocky, and desolate. The annual 
rainfall, w-hich averages ao inches at Dahivadi, is vatiable and 
scanty, and hardly suffices for the proper cultiraiion of the 
small area of black soil in the iiluka. 

javIL—Noithcm ialuh^ of Satara District, Bombay, lying 
between 17” 33' and 17" S 9 ' N- 73’’ 73 * S 9 ' E- 

with art area, including the petty subdivision {petha) of 
Malcolmpcth, of 423 square miles. It eoniains one town, 
Makolmpeth or Maharai-esiiwar (population, S,i 99 )! 

S49 villages. The population in 1901 was 65,587, compared 
with 70,744 in iSgt. The density, 155 persons per square 
mile, is much below the District average The demand for 
land revenue in I 903"4 

Rs. 8,ooo, Throughout the hot season the Weslem Ghat 
hill tracts, which form a large part of the ta/ufta, are cool and 
brecry. Medha, the taiiria head quarters, has an avei^c 
rainfall of 81 inches annually, while Mahibaleshwar receives 


393 inches. . _ . , • 

Satira Taluka.— 75 /«ie of satara District, Bomtay, lying 

between 17* 30^ and (7* 73 4 ® 74 t* 

with an area of 339 miles. It contains one town, 

Satara (population. 2M«). 

quarters; and 153 villages. The population tn 1901 
12^,391^ compared vnih 135*892 in 1891» 

379 persons per square mile, is the highest In the District. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
1.9 lakhs, and for cesses Rtc 19,000. SStara includes the 
three valleys of tlie Kistiw, Vena, and Urmodi nvers, which 
are open and slope gently ‘he base of st«p and bare 
hills. Gumps of mangoes stud the vallejs^nd grow^ 
plentifully on the banks of the Kisina. The s<nl near 
rivets is rich and black, but grow^ gradually grey and poorw 
(owartU the hills. The climate is healthy, and the rainfall, 
averaging 40 inches, is higher than in most o^er 

l^egnoa TlUttka.^ 7 S/«io of Saiira Distnct, ^mbay, 

lying between i7**8^“«l tS'i'N.and 74 

with on area of 346 square miles* It coniains 74 villaipis, 

including RAMiMAtPVR(population, 6,735). The ^ 

are at Kotegaon. The population m t^i was 83^75 
pared with 9 *.*54 in ‘891. The density, 341 persons per 
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mile, is nearly equal to the Distdet averoji'e. The 
demand for land revenue in t9C93-4 was a-a kichs, and 
for cesses Rs. i^^dqo. The rountry is comparatively flat in 
the south, but everywhere slopes gently from the hills, 'ITie 
eastern portion is generally raised and mote batten. The 
climate is healthy, but the rainfall, which mcasuros jo inches 
annually at Koregaon, is precarious. 

Khanapnr Taiuka.— 73 /ui{a of Siliara District, Bombay, 
lying between 1 7“ and 17“ a;' N. and 74' 14^ and 74* 51' E., 
with an area of jio square miles. It contains pi villages, 
including KHAtsAPUk (population, 5,139) and Vrra (5,035), 
the head-quarters. The population in rgoi was 86,049, 
pored with 95,951 in 1891, The density, 169 persons per 
square mile, is much below the District average. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was t-6 lakhs, and for cessw 
Ra 13,000, KhAndpurisan upland, rising more than soo feet 
above the Kardd valley on the west and the great plain of the 
Min on the east. It is sponiigiy wooded, eacept near the 
feeders of the Verla river, which crosses die tdthka from north 
to south on its way to join the Kistna. The climate is fairly 
temperate, save for occasional hot winds; but the rainfall, 
which measures only 34 inches annually, is uncertain, and 
water is ofien scarce in the hot season. The soil is either 
black or grey murram with its intermediate varieties. 

Pltui TUuka .^South-easternmost talvka of Sit3ni Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, lying between 17° 8' and 17* 34' N. and 
73* 39' and 74“ 4'' K, with an area of 438 square miles. It 
contaias 303 villages, but no town. Pltan is the hmd-quartcis. 
The population in ipoi was 104,167. compared with 131,833 
in [&91. The density, 338 persons per square mile, is the 
same as the average of the District The demand for land 
re venue in 1903-4 was i-s lakhs, and for cesses Rs. ti,m& 
PAtan is hilly, The chief feature in the west k the Koyna 
vall^ running south, with lofty flanking hills. On the east 
the I'alle^ of the Koyna, Tarli, and Kole open into the plains 
of the Kistna. The s«l of the eastern vallej's is good, yielding 
both early and late crops, chiefly/(war* and ground-nuts, and, 
when watered, sugar-euw. The rest of the soil is red, and, 
except in the hollows where rice and sometimes sugarcane are 
grow^ is under noiaadic cultivation. The Koyna and the 
THrli with their feeders futnish abundance of water to the 
Villages on and near their banks. Away from the rivers, both 
On the tops of the hills and in the valleys, especially during 
March, April, and .^lay, water is scarce. The cLraate is cool 
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and healthy in the hot sc^n, but the chilly damp of the rainf 
makes it feverish. Compared with the greater portion of the 
nistricl the rainfall is heavy-, averaging 67 inches annually. 

Karad Taluka.—of SStfni DUirict, Bombay, lying 
between 17^ s' “ntl * 7 * 3®' N- and 74“ and 74' i 3 ' E.. with on 
area of 378 square miles. There is one town, Kabau tpopti- 
Ution, 11,499)1, the head-quarters ; and 98 villages, including 
Kami (5,077). The population in 1901 was 154 , 947 . c™' 
pared with iS 4 i 3«3 ^ i 89 >* The density, JST 
square mile, is much above the District average. 1 he demand 

for land revenue in 1903-4 *‘9 

Ra. 14,000. 'fhe tiHuJia U a portion of the valley of the 
Kistna river, which niiw 30 miles from north to south between 
two pamllel chains of hills. The western chain broke" 
half-way by the Koytia, which joins the KUtna at KaiiU. The 
land is generally flat and open, but becomes rougher os it nscs 
towards the hilk. Gardens and groves and several charming 
fiver reaches lend a picturesque appearance to the ^nKiy, 
The soil is extremely fertile. In the cold season the days are 
warm and the nights bitterly cold, and m the Imt seasoii 
Karid is one of the hottest parts of the Distnct The anfliial 

rainfall averages 30 inches. . , Vu.t-.-«.n 

KhataO.— JS/rr;^ of S 3 tjlni District, Bombay, lyiiig between 

17” 18'and 17*48' N. and 74“ m' anti 74 * 5 J '"' 1 ’ ^ 
of sor square miles. There are 85 

head-q^rtcrs are at Vadiij. The ^ 

96,416, compared with 9 S»aa 3 ™ 

sons per sqXe mile, is almost equal to the 

The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was i.^kkH an 

Rs. , a oco. Khatau is a northerly continuation o the 

^pur pkteau, and consists of the J 

which, rising at the northern point of the 

weird through it Of tbe two niiiges of hilU which endow 

the valley, the wcslera range is 

rises but littk abot-c the Khatao upland. The ™ 

averages 10 inches annually at Vadiij, is scanty and fltful, but 

the climate is fairly healthy. nistrict 

Valva Taluka.-So«th.wesiCTn of ^ara Disjnet, 

Jl’lfshWKo,s«mi>- ■> 
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Kasecaon (s,46j), and Kameri (5,053). The pppukhon in 
1901 was 195,949, eonipared wftK ]9»,i55 in 1891, The 
density, 359 persons per square mile, ij abov'c the District 
average. The demand for land rei'enue in 1903-4 was 
4*1 laiths, and for o«scs Rs. 33.000, The fa/ufa consists 
or two parts, the Kistoa and lower V^ma valley in the east 
and the upper Vflma valJey in the west The lower vnlley 
IS a bkck-soil plairt, the upper valley is hilly, and in the 
»trme^ west has some of the densest forests in the District. 
Much of the east is one great garden, adorned by mango groves. 

Tasgaon Tftluka.—of Sauira District, Bomhay, 
l>^ng beiw^n 16= 48' and .7' 13' K. and 74" *4' and 74' 
f r*‘" “ “rea of 325 square miles. It contains one 
towm Tascaos f^puktion, 10,975). ihc head^juarters; and 
48 vtllagi^ inekding BtriLAVOi (7,651) and PAaos (5,070). 
Thepo^lanon m was 94.41,, compared with 93.185 in 
Jh*; density, 384 persons per square mile, is somewhat 
above the District average. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 WR3 r'6 kkhsi and for cesses Rs. 13,000. The south- 

patches of Sangli and JIir 5 j 

near the meeting of the Yerla and the Kistna, The 
northern and eastern porttons are rocky and barren, crossed 
by ranges ofiow hills which branch from the Khanlpiif plateau. 
The west and south-west on and near the great rivets form 

k ""d '««« 

riv^ are 'fhe only important 

whik boondary, and the 

kistna and Yerla the soil is rich black; towards the north-east 
It IS Toefcj and barren. The annual rainfall at TOwoir town 

and more .Se in the 

Ashta._Town in the Vaiva fdlt,Aa of Satam nistrict, 
Bombay suited m i6» 57' N. and 74" *5' E., on the riah 

Sir, Mi-atto 

Sa«a 20 miles north-west of the former, and 61 miles south- 

TJi t f IS,409. Ash,a is an 

^cuhurai town, w„h a weekly market, and an arnual fair 

^ Jun^ when about 5,000 ptrisons assemble. Jc has 
^ a municipality since 1S33. During the decade ending 
t9ji the meorne averaged Rs, 5,000. fn .903^4 the incomS 

adis^nsft^**^ contains an English school and 
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Bagni.—Vilkge in ilie Valva talulm of Sdtaiu District, 
BomtAy, situated in ift® Ss' N. and 74' *6' E-, 4 miles south¬ 
west of AsHta. Population (1901), 5,64'■ Ba^ni is a large 
agricultural village alienated to the junior branch of the 
Mantri family, the senior branch of which lives at Islimpur. 
The village, which contains a fortified citadel, encompssed by 
lofty walls and a deep moat, was formerly an outpost of the 
Bij3pur kingdom. The relics of Muhammadan rule include 
a handsome mosque to the east of the village, and a mauso¬ 
leum covered with a fine brocade presented by the Mantri 


family. 

Bhilavdi Village in the Tflsgaon fahika^ of 

Sktilra District, Bombay, situated in 16' 59' N. and 74* 28' E., 
on the left bank of the Kistna, facing the village of Akalkhop, 
9 miles west of Tfcgaon. Population (i^oOp 7 p^ 5 *' Ihwe 
is a targe eicport trade in iht, and the Snliabitauls are in 
comfortable circumstances. Near by is a temple of Bhavan- 
csbwsri, which is reputed to work miraculotis cures. The 
village contains a good primary school. _ 

Borgaon,—Village in the Valva tatuka of Satfira Dislftct, 
Bombay, situated in 17* 5' N. and 74“ sj' £., si miles north- 
east of Islampur and s miles north-west of Vfllva. Population 
(rgot), 5,498. It is a large agricultural village on the nght 
bank of the Kistua. To the north, adjoining the nver, is an 
interesting modem temple with round-arched cloisters hiicli 
covered with mortar. The land in the neighbourhood includes 
some of the finest Kistna valley black sotL 

KSle.--Village in the Karfld talaki of SatSia. District, 
Bombay, situated in 17" 14^ N. and 74“ 13 E., 31 miles 
by-cast of Satira dty. Pt^loiion (190')r Sp« 77 - ^ 
it lie the Agashiv caves, the oldest Buddhist caves to the 


District, ^ 

Kameri— Village in the Vilva tahka of Sliiia Ihstnct, 

Bombay, situated in 17’ N. and 74“ ^ Population .90.), 

S,osa, The villagci which lies on the main road to Kolhapur, 
had formerly a laigc Muhammadan popu^om Old lorate 
and ruined mosques may still be sevm, while wt its ( ’ 
is a Unk designed to supply water to 

KnrffH Town {Ka^ad, originally Head 

nuarters of the tatika of the same name in Ktitra ^nci. 
Bombay, dtuated in .f f f N- and 74“ » 
iluence of the Koyria and Kistna, on the Bombay-M^r^ h^h 
road, 31 south-south«st of 

miles totith wcst of Karid Rood on the Southern Mahmlla 
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Railway. Peculation (1901), }>,49 Qu The town was consti¬ 
tuted a munidpality in 1S85. During the decade ending 1901 
the inconie averaged Rs^ 10,500^ In 1903-4 the income was 
Ra. 13 ^ 000 , It is referred to in ancient writings as Rarahakadti^ 
and has given its name to a subdivision of Brahmans. In the 
north-cast is an old mud fort containing the mansion of the 
Pant Fratinidhip the most noteworthy objects in which are an 
audience-hall with an ornamental ceiling of teak and ironi 
built about and a curious step>we 1 L The mosque of 

Karid is interesiingi aa it contains nine Arabic inscriptions* 
One of these shows that it was built during the reign of the 
fifth Bijftpur king, AH Adi] Sfc^h (1557-79), by one Ibrithlm 
KbiiiL About 3 mites to the south-w^est is a group of 54 
Buddhist caves of a very plain and early tjiie. The town 
contains a Subordinate Judge^s court, a dispensary, and an 
English schooL 

Kftsegaott.^Village in the VflJva MfuAa of S^i^ra District^ 
Bombay^ situated in 17'' N. and 74"" 14^ E., close to the 
Slt^ra-Kolhdpur roadf zi miles south of Karld and 4 milea 
north of Feth. Population (1901X This is one of the 

most thriving places in the It is inhabited by wetl-tO' 

do merchants, who traffic with the coast in looil produce^ 
chiefly tobacco^ pepper, and sugar-cane. The inhubitants 
haAe an unenviable character for crime and litigiousness— 
mischief to croprs, cattle poisoning, and arson having been 
very frequent for many years. 

Khflo&ptir Village^—Viltagc in the fJ/uAa of the same 
name in SltJtra Dislrict, Bombay^ situated in 17® 15^ N+ and 
74 45 ^'1 fibaut to miles east of Vita* Population (1901), 
St a 39. From its prosimity to the fort of Bhop.llgErh it was 
probably in early times ihe administmtlve head-quarters of 
the surrounding counlTJ^ The town has stone and mud walls^ 
now much decayedp and gates at the north-west and east 
fiajiki^ with ba^ions. Within the Hiillage is an old inc3sque, 
containing the tomb of a female saint, supposed to have been 
the daughier of one of the Sultlns. The mosque 

contains two inscriptions, in Arabic and Karmrese. 

MAb^balesbwar (or Malco]mpeLh|. — Principul sanitarium 
of the Bombay Presidency, situated in 17" 56' N. and 73® 40' E , 
in the Jivli MfuAa of Batina District. Mahibaleshwar occupies 
the prolonged, and in placto almost level, summit of a range of 
the Western Gbits, from which it takes its name, with a general 
elevation of 4,500 feet above ^-level, mlng at points to 
4 p 7 ™ feeti It is reached from Bombay by the Great Indian 
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Peninsula Railway to Poe™ (9 milfis), and thcncu by the 
Southern Mahralla Railway to WathlT sUlion, from which it 
is 39 miles distant. An alternative but little used route con¬ 
veys travellers by steamboat Irotn Bombay to Dlsgaon, near 
the mouth of the Savitrl river, from which a fine road l^s 
{35 mites) across the inEemiediate plain and up the gAaf m 
Kah^baleshwar. PopulflU’on (igor), Sf=f 99 i eaduding 438 *n 
the village of Mahlbalcshwar, 3 miles from the station, which 


is oAtcially known as Malcolmpeth. 

Mahabnlcshwar combines all the conditions requisite for 
a fiist'class sanitarium: easy access for invalids from the great 
centres of Bombay and Foona, ample level space for carriage 
micrdse at the top of the hill, an cwrellcnt water-supply, 
picturesque scenery, and proitimily to the fresh sea-breote- It 
was established in i8a8 by Sir John Malcolm, Governor ^ 
Bombay, who obtained the site from the Raja of ^tara tn 
eschange for another patch of terriioiy. The superior dera¬ 
tion of Mahabalcshwar { 4 ,S« renders it mudi cooler 
than the rival sanitarium of Matheriln in Kcila^ Dist^t 
{2,460 feet), but its heavy mlnfatl makes it uninhabitable 
during the rainy season. The mansoon strikes this outl^ng 
range of the tihtUs with its full force, and deposita on their 
slope the main portion of its aqueous burden. 

Mahabaleshwar forms the retreat during spring and autumn 
of the Governor of Bombay and the chief offici^ of his 
GovemmenL It is also a popular resort for vintors f^ 
Bombay and Poona and the surrounding Drstnet^ iho 
favourite season is from March to June, the objed^ *ng to 
escape from the intense heat of the plains. But ihu is not 
lime of year when MabJlbaleshwar is most beau^u, ™ 
the streams and waterfalls art dry, the verdure parchrf. and me 
magnideent view obstructed by haae and glare. , 

the first burst of the summer monsoon occurs, about Junt e 
visltora, residents, and shopkeepers leave the^station tn 
and only a few of the poor cUsscs remain. On the cation 
of the monsoon, in October, visitors return to Mahibalisbw^ 
which is then seen at its best. Beautifu I ferns 
are in full leaf, and many spots ore completely carpeted w-ith 
wild flowers, moss, and grassed The streams ^ fu^ the 
Venna Falls forming an imposing cascade, while the fa t. 
the cliffs are lighted up with innumeraJile stiver rills and 
dawling sprays. Except during the south-west mons^n, 
Mahabaleshwar is at all times most attractive, one of .te 
principal charms being the escellent dnves and walks m aU 
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directions. The principal points are: Arthur's Scat (4,411 feet), 
Elphinstone (4,184), Sidney or Lodwick (4.067), Bom bay, 
Camac, Falklaml, Sassoon, and Babington (4,345) on the 
Konkan face, and Kate's Point on the Deccan s^de. The 
places in the neighhourhood of the hill to which oKcursions 
are Dccastonally tnodo are PfatlpgaTh, Malcarandgarh (the 
saddte-hact hiJl), Kamalgarh, the Robbers' Caves, end the 
source of the Kistna. A temple of Alohabalcshwai, which 
gives its name to the station, is situated 4,385 feet above sea- 
kvel in a small village 3 miles north of the bazar. The village 
is regarded by Hindus as a holy place or tir/A. Close by is 
Mother temple of Krishna Bai, where the Kistna river takes 
its sourctL 

Mahsbalcjihwar proper is a municipality under the ad minis' 
Ifative cha^e of a Superintendent, who is usually a member 
of the Indian Medical Service- From the success attending 
the cultivaiioti of cinchona on the Nrjgin's and in some of the 
hill s^tions in Bengal, the Government of India in 1864 
establish!^ a garden, consisting of about 95 aerc^ on the 
^iem side of the bill; hut this experimental cultivation 
^uving proved a complete failure; afler an expenditure of 
Rs. □4,004, the land, with a bungalow erected thereon, was 
in 1876 handed over to the forest department. Owing to the 
temperate climate; many varieties of flowers, liuit, and vege- 
tables common in Europe can be grown, among which may 
be noted excellent strawberries. Mahabaleshwar has the 
buildings of a nist-class sanitarium—church, 
clubs, library, hotel, tel^ph and post office, &c. The 
basar or general market occupies a cetiiral position in the 
^tion, and supplies of every- description can be obtained. 
The Irere Hall, a handsome building constructed in 1864, 
contains a Luge reading-room with a well-assorted library. 

ere are several hotels and numerous bungalows; occupied 
y Europeans and natives. The population varies 

■ ^ 11^ to the time of the year; but the permanent popu- 

tation of the 65 village comprising Malcolmpelh and also 
Hahlbaleshwar was returned in March, 1901, at 5,737. }fo 
returns are available showing the population at the height 
of the season. The hospital is in charge of a Civil Surgeon, 
who also acts as Superintendent of the station and Assistant 
to the Collector at Sati^ The munidpality, established in 
*867, had an income during the decade ending igot avenging 
s. ii^Qoo, In 1903—4 the income was Rs. aa,ooo, derived 
chiefly fronj house rent (Ra. fi^doo), oelroi' (Rs. 3,000), tax 
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on animals and vehicles {Rs, 1,100^ and a cdnservaiicy tax 
(Rs. atoooi). 

The average annual mean lemperature of Mahibaleshwar 
Hill is 6?®. In Ken’ember, l>ecember, and Januaiy, iho 
coldest months, the temperature averages 63®, rising to a 
mean of 67' in FebraaTj, when the edd wason ends. The 
hottest time of the year is from about the middle of March to 
the middle of April, when during the day the ternperature 
rises to a little over 90*. Towainds the end of April invigo* 
rating sca-bretecs set in from the west, which gather strength 
as the season advances. Occasional showers occur in May, 
and the monsoon usually sets in early in June, attaining its 
maximum forceinjuly, when ti inchesOT even more of rain- 
lull arc occasionally registered in a single day. The annual 
rainfall averages 29a inches. 

Mayml.—Town ‘ in the Khaiao fe/uis of SitSia Distnet, 
Bombay, situated in 17® 26' N. and 74° JS' E., 40 miles south- 
east of S&tflra city- Population (igor), 5,3 tt (mcludmg 
1,6 a 2 persons returned in a famine relief camp^ The muni¬ 
cipality, which was established in iS^Tp income during 

the decade ending 1901 averaging Rs. i, 4 «> I" *903-4 *he 
bcomc was Rs. 1,650. The small stream on which Mayiti 
stands has been dammed about a mile to the cast, lo rncre^ 
the water-supply of the inhabitants as well as for imgation 


purposes. , „ 

Mhasvid.— Town in the Min fa/via of Siliira Ptsmet, 

Bombay, situated in 17" 38^ N. and 74’ 48' 5* ®!tes last 

of SaiUm city, on the road to Pandharpur. Population 
fiQoi), 1,014«’ Six miles south-east of the t^n, at R 3 jew^ 
in Aundh State, is the great Mhasvfld irrigation l^e^ 
an area of 6 square milea. An ancient temple of Mth stends 
near the western entrance of the town. Its courtyard, in 
which Puranas are read daily by a Bmhmta. crnitarns m 
inscription and a black stone elephant, which is g^ y 
venerated. A large fcir is held in December, at w^ch cattle 
nnd blankets are sold. The mimicipality. consututed m 1 857. 
had an income during the decade eti^ng igoi 
Rs. 4,700. In 1903-4 tbe income was Ra. S. 3 «»- Hie t 

byneastorSataracity. Population {1901K 7*5^4- 

pS (originally ^Icd Raj4pur).-ViUage *n the Karad 
* wn no4 ^ * lovn *E tbe C«im of i^i- 
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taluka of Sitiira District, Bombay, lying on both banks of 
the THili in i;* ag' N. and 74* 3' E<, about 30 mtics north* 
west of Karfld town. Popuktion (1901), 3,157. It is chiefly 
rentarkable for a temple of Khandoba, where a fair attended 
by about 50,000 people of nil c ta&ses is held et'ery year. The 
temple, which was btitit in the fifteenth century, stands on the 
site of a legendary appearance by the god Khandoba to a 
favourite devotee^ a milkmaid named Patai, in whose honour 
the village name was changed from RiljSpur to f*#!. The 
number of prominent historical Ibmilies in the Deccan who 
have bestowed gite on this temple shows the great vctieniiion 
in which it is held. Every inlgrim entcrirtg the temple at the 
fair time has to pay a toll of J- anna. The priests are Guravs 
and Brnhmans, and connected with the temple are many 
Murlis or female devotees. The great fair is held in the 
month of I’aush or December-Jatiuaiy. The pilgrims usually 
camp in the bed of the TSrIi, which at this time forms a large 
dry beach. 1 he fair proper lasts three or four days, being the 
^ys during which the mairiage ceremony of the god Khandoba 
is supposed to take place. Under htariiihl rule Pal was a 
market town of some note on the main road from SiUlta to 
Karid. PfU village and temple are closely connected with 
a celebrated exploit of Chituising in February, 1799, in 
revenge for the defeat of his brother Siha II, the Satam 
Raja, ^tcr worshipping at the temple with his small force 
of 600 infantry, he attacked Rilstia, who was encamped near 
^ttba with a body of 2,000 or 3,000 men, and dispetsed 
them, 

Paitia.^Villagc in the TSsgaon iShika of Sitara District, 
Bombay, situated in 17^ 5" N* and 74‘> 31' E„ on the Kar3d 
Tdsgaon road, about 10 mites north-west of Tdsgaon town. 
Population (1901), 5,070, The place consists of on* broad 
market street and a few small lanes. The Kistna canal ends 
in the surrounding lands. The soil is rich, and su^r-cone is 
abundantly grown in the iirigated, and a good deal of cotton 
in the unirrigated fields. 

Panchganl—Sanitarium in the Wai /<f/o 4 <r of Sst2ia Dis 
trict, Bombay, situated in 17“ 55' N. and 74* 4g'^ E.. on the 
Surul-Mahahaleshwor rood, 4,373 feet above sea-levcl, about 
lo miles west of Wai and 11 miles cast of Mahabalesbwar* 
Population (19a tX x,3i2. The village lies with five others on 
a spur of the tV'^estem Gh§ts , which juts out at Mahftbaleshwar 
and terminates about a mile from Wai. Situated to the lee of 
Mohgbaleshwar and about 200 feet lower, it escapes the heavy 
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tain and mist of the outer raegei which are carried away into 
the valleys to the north and south. It is also happily shielded 
fiom the east wind, by being built under a large eitent of 
tablc-landn The magnificent scenery of the Kistna valley, 
extending for many miles from east to west, with iU numerous 
hamleta* highly cultivated fields, and picturesque river, can be 
seen along the whole northern ridge of the mountain. Though 
less extensive^ the southern ssjject is even more beautiful. 

GiinsideTed os a sajiitarium, Panchgani stands fllmost un¬ 
rivalled- With a temperature like that of Mahabaleshwar, it 
has the advantage over that changing health resort of being 
comfortably habitable throughout the year. The climate is 
cool, salubrious, and comparatively dry. The aimuaJ raiufall 
avemges 56 inches, or about a fifth of that of Mahlbaieshwar 
The temperSiture varies from 55*^ at 6 a.m, in December to 96^ 
at 3 p.m4 in March. The mean tempemture at noon is 7 “^ 
and the mean daily range only 6®. The European settlement 
was founded by private cntcrprtsei chiefiy through the energy 
and real of the late Mr. John ChessoOi who, in 1854+began 
farming here on a small scale. By 18^3 there were six sub¬ 
stantial houi^s built by Europeans^ and a yearly gmnt o 
Re. 2,000 was made to the station by Government in that 


year 

The st&tloTi is raaaflBPd by “ Seperimendmt with tnapsl^ 
powers, And contains, besides- his olSce, s 
high school for European and Eurasian b^s, iwoajdrf sch^ 
for European and Eurasian girlSf and a dispensary. e *g 
school, which is managed by a committee iii connexion wi 
the Diocesan Board of Education, ivas origina y open ^ 
1876^ reopened in 18S0 by the Bishop of y^ 

school is the only one of its sort permanently ocatc in 
Western Ghlte for European boarders. N ursern^ art attached 
to (he Stodon, where esperiments have 1^ in^e tn P 
«otic and other trees and shrubs and m cuU.v^HflE 
pcta»o<s. which, with the peach, the 

lhri« in the mild clitf«te. The coffee of Plnc^ h« b«n 
ravourably reported tjn by Lotidoit hrokers, e*^ too, 
heliotrope and myrtle grow in wild profusion.^ ^e 
brier, so rarely met with in India, flowert; the 

traveller from the dusty pUitw below is gla^^ with tl^e 
siKbl of lanes bordered with festoon* of hedfic rose and 

August and September, when the fairy pimp^J- 

eu^ and the rrild sweet-pea cover the biU-side. while the 
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springy turf of the tablc-liuids is thickly carpeted with the 
velvety bItiC'bonnet and the more delicate star-grass, 
Fandavgarb (or Pindo Fort]i—Fort in the Wai t^uka of 
Sltdra District, Bombay, situated la i8° N. and 73" 45' E,, 
4.17? feet above seo'lcvel, 4 miles north-^west of Wai. The 
fort is said to have been built by the Kolhapur Silsh&ra chief, 
Bhoj II (it78-9of Ponhlla, About 164$ it is mentioned 
as being in the charge of a BijSpur m6k^dar stationed at 
AVm In 1673 it was taken by SivajL In 1701 P.lndavgarh 
surrendered with Chandan Vandan to Aunmgreb's oificera- 
In 1713 Balajl ViswanSih, afterwards the first Peshwl, though 
closely pursued by Chandrasen Jidhav, the hfardths general 
or Senapati, nianaged to reach Pdndavgarh, He was besieged 
here for a time by Chandrasen Jitdhav’s trerops, who were 
withdrawn when RdjS S,ih(l ordered an advance on SlUra, 
During Trimbakjl Dcnglia's insurrection tn 1817, PSndavgarh 
was taken by the insurgents. It surrendered in April, i8i8^ 
to a detachment of the 9ih Native Infantry Regiment under 
Major lhatchcr. There are a few rock'cut caves at Pftridav- 
garh, situated on a small south-east projection of the fort- 
within the limits of Dhdvdi village. 

Pnrli Fort (or Sajjangarh),—Fort in the District and Uluka 
of Sst^ia, Bombay, situated in 17* 40' N, and 73® 53' E,, 
on a detached spur of the Western Gbdta, about 6 miles west 
of SSiln city, and t/j45 feet above the plain. Population 
(19*1). i.sSy. The fort was built by one Of the kings of 
Delhi in the thirteenth century, Parli was the favourite 
residence ^ RdmdSs Swtmi (i6o8-8t), the spiritual guide or 
^rw of Sivajl (1627-80}^ who gave it to the Swflmi in mJw. 
The local tradition is that, if Sivajl in Sitira required counsel 
froin the Swimi reached Sltara through the air in 

a sii^le stride. The temple of RdmeUs » in the middle of 
the village, surrounded by the dwellings of his disciples. The 
temple of basalt with a brick-and-moitar dome was built by 
Aka Bai arid Dtvikar GoHvi, two disciples of the SwSmi, 

A )'earty (air, attended by about 6,000 people, is held in 
February, On the north-west of Parli village are two old 
Hetn8<lpanti temples. The existence of these makes it 
probable that a fort had been constructed before Musalmln 
limes. It was subscrjuenily occupied by them, and surprised 
by a detachment of Sivaji's Mlvaiis in May, 1S73, A few 
days before ha d»th in t6Si KamdSs SwSmt addressed from 
Parli a judicious letter to Sambhsji, advtsir^ him for the 
future rather than upbraiding him for the post, and pointing 
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out the QimTiple of his father^ ycl cjirerully ab^ning from 
personal comparksoii. In when the Mughali were 

besieging S 5 UU^ PatshurAm Tniobak Pratinidhi prolonged the 
defence by furnishing supplies from PaxlL After the capture of 
Sdtjira in April, 1700, the Mughal army Ixi^ieged ParlL The 
siege lasted till the beginning nf June, when the garrison 
evacuated the fortress* Aurangreb renamed it Naurasttra, 
In a revenue statement of about 1^90 Parli appears as the 
head-quarters of a j^r^ana in the Nahbdurg tarAar^ with 
a revenue of Ra. a^tSOOp In 1818 it ™ taken by a British 
regimen L 

Fr&tApgarh* —Fortress in the Jftvli fa/uka of SltJLra Dis^ 
trick Bombay, situated in 17* 55^ N* and 73® 35' 8 miles 

south west of Mahabaleshwar, on a summit of the ^Vcslem 
Ghilts comnianding the Par and dividing one of the 
sources of the Siv-itTr from the Ko>Tia, an aMuent of the 
Kistua. The fort, 3,543 feet above sea-level, looks from a 
distance like a round-lopped hill, the walls of the lower fort 
forming a sort of band or crown round the brow. The 
western and rwithem sides are gigantic cliiCk with an almcKt 
vertical drop in many places of 700 or Soo feet. The towera 
and bastions on the south iind east are often 30 to 40 fi^t 
high, while there is in most places a scarp of naked black rock 
not much lower* In 1656 Sivajl, tlie founder of the Marlthl 
power, scleciai this almost impregnable position as one of his 
principal forts, Pmiapgarh was the scene of his treacherous 
murder of the Mubammadiwi general Afsal Khln, who had 
been sent against him by the Sult 3 n of Bijlpur. In 1659 
SivajJ decoyed Afiol KhJln to a personal interview by a pre¬ 
tended submissio(nt two leaders being each atternckd by 
a single nimcd follow'er. Sivajr stabbed the MasaJman general, 
and gave the signsJ to his ambushed army to attack the 
Muhammadan troops, who^ bewildered by the loss of their 
chieft were utterly routed- In the MarSthl War of tStS 
PmL’lpgarh was aurrendcrcd to the British by privale negotia¬ 
tion, though It was on important stronghokl and waa held by 
a large garrison. 

PeUi,_ Fortner head-quariere of the Vaha of Satlra 

District, Bombay, fituated in 74 *4 4 S loilca 

south-east of SAtS-ra city, FopulaticHi ^ 190th 6p8ao. 

IS a local trade centre, the chief articles of trade being gram 
and cattle, A yearly fair attended by about 5,000 people is 
held in February* 

RaMmatpur.— Town in the Koreg^on mtka ci Sitkra 

whu 00 
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District, Bombay, situated in 17“ 36' N, and 74* n'' E., 
17 miles south-east of Sitara city, on the Southern Mahratta 
Kailwiy. Popy ktion (rgo r), 6* 7 35. A week \y market is lietd 
on Tharsdajf and Friday. Kahimatpur is a large trad mg 
centre. Bombay and English piece-goods, twist and siikp salt, 
coco-nyls, dates, and spices are im[>oned ; raw sugar^ turmeric, 
earth-nuts, and coriander seed are exported* The chief objects 
of interest are a mosque and a Tnausolenm^ The tnausoleum 
seems to hav^e been busk in honour gf Randullah KkaOp a dis^ 
ringuished oflicer who flourished in the reign of the seventh 
Bijapur Sultan, Mubammad (1636-56). About a hundred 
yards south-east of the mosque is an elephant water-life —a 
tower about 50 feet high, with an inclined plane on the west, 
which supplied power for the mosque fountain. The munid- 
pality was established in 1853. During the ten yearsending 
1901 the Income averaged Rsh Irt 1903-4 the income 

a as KSi 3,100. The town contains a Sub-J udge% court and 
a dispensary. 

^ Sat^ra City. —Head-quarters of S^tim District, Bombay, 
situated in 17^ 41' N. and 74*=" E., 10 miles from Satara Road 
station on the Southern ^tahratia Railway, near the ooniluerkce 
of the iustna and the Vena. The strong fort of SAtlm is 
perched on the summit of a small, steep, rocky htIL It takes 
its name from the seventeen (rJ/ird) vmlls, towera, and gates 
whidi it is opposed to have possessetL At the close of the 
war with the Peshwi in i 3 i 8 , it fell, after a short resktancet 
into the hands of the British, but wns restored with the 
adjacent temtoty lo the representative of Sivajfs line, who, 
dunng the Peshwit’s ascendancy, had lived there as a State 
pni^ner. In 184®, on the death of the Last Rftja, the princi¬ 
pality e^hcated to the British- The town, lying at the foot 
of the hill fortress, consisted iri i Sao of one long street of tiled 
house^ built partly of sione and partly of brick. After the 
breaking up of the Rfiji's court, the population considerably 
decreased. But SdUtra is still a large place, with u population 
m 1901 of 36,c3a^ including 1*917 in suburban and 990 in 
cantonment limits. Hirdus numbered a i|795, Muhammadans 
3^375, Jains j53p and Christians 599. The municipality^ estab¬ 
lish^ in 1853, had an average income during the decade 
^ding 1901 of Rs, 69,00c. In 1903-^4 the income was 
fo. 6 o,odc. Thesubuii^n muniopality, established in 189c, 
had an average income during the decade ending 1901 of 
Ka. 7,400. In 1903-4 the Income was Ks. 8 ,oool Siltaia has 
few large or Dmamuntal buildings, with the esception of the 
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RiSjn% palace now u$ed as the Judge's court. On account of 
its high positiooi 3,3^0 feet above sca-lcvel* the climate is 
unusually pleasant. The water-supply Is obtained by aque^ 
ducts and pipes from the Kos lake in the hills^ r6 miles from 
the city. A civil hospital is situaied here. 

TAsgaon TowDp—H ead-quitrleirs of the AjMu of the same 
name in Siltilra District, Bombay, situated in [7* 2^ K* and 
74® 36' E.j 00 the Southern Mahratta Bailway, Population 
{1901 )p 10,975. town stands on rising groundt on the 

north bank of a stream which flows into the Yerla about 
4 miles to the south west. It was origirally surrourirded by 
walls, now ruined, and was entered by four gates. Within 
stands the mansion of the PaUTirdhan familyi likewise enclosed 
by walls and three fortihed gates^ of which the northeminost 
was blocked up in 1799 on the death of Farasu Rama Bhau, 
the greatest of the FatvardhartS. A fine temple of Ganpatii 
about a century old, stands at a little distance from the 
mansloru The munidpality, constituted in 18^7^ had an 
average income during the decade ending 1901 of Ri 7,8^^ 
In 1903-^4 the income was Ra, 7,7oc^ The town contains 
a Subordinate judge^s court| an English school, and a dis¬ 
pensary. 

Urun+Islftinpur.—Head-quarters of the V^va of 

SAtdra District, Bombay, situated in 17'° 3^ N. and 74" 

48 miles south-south-east of Satto city, and 3 miles east of 
Peth. Population (1901X ir.S 5 J' The municipality, ^hich 
was established in 1853. bad an avemge income during the 
decade ending 1901 of Rs. 7,600. In 1903-4 fhe income wes 
R s. 6,300. The to™ consists of two distinct portions : Irilm^ 
pur, at one time a Musalmitn colony^ and Lrun^ the Hindu 
and older quarter. The latter contains the shrine of Shambhu- 
appa KoshLit a Hindu devotee of the weaircr carter who per- 
formed many miracles and in whose honour a chanty inner 
Is given in March to all comers. A fair is aJso held- Islimpur 
has u dispensary. 

Vaiva VllUge.—Former head-<n»iters of the fa/ti^of the 
samo name in SstlUu District, Bombayi aituaJed 'ft *7 * 
and 74^ 2i' E„ on ihc riuht book of the Kiaina, J i mde* “st 
of Peth and y miles cost of Isllinpiit. Poputalion (1901 >. StS *5 • 
A municipality was established at Vllva. but abolished in 1873 
owing to the smallness of its income. Escepi the mansion 
the Thorai family of rfriviflUfAftf. the place has no remarkable 
buildings. The family first came into notice RajS Sahu 
(1708-49) and was confirmed in the dfsAmaii, of villages 
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extending up to Shjrlla, besides receiving miliiaiy grants of 
several laige and productive tracts; The deshmukhi dates from 
the Musalmiiiis, This family must not be confounded with 
that of the great Dbanljf Rao, with which it is but distantly 
connected- In October, 1659^ SivajI took Vlilva after capturing 
Shirfllx I'he first Pratrnidhi, RSmchandni Pant AmStya, 
repopntated it about 1690. In 16S4 the district was occupied 
during the monsoon by a Nfugbal army under Sultln Mua^zam, 
who cantoned on the ban its of the Ristna- It was tlien annexed 
by Santbhajf to Kolhipur, and stiffered greatly from the 
ravages of Udlji ChauhiLn. I'he Pant Pratrnidhi surprised 
the camp of Sambhajl and Udijl. Jaswant Ran Thorilt was 
killed in the engagement, and they were driven to PanhJlla 
with the loss of oil their baggage. This occasioned the 
cession to the S 3 tSnt R>Ej 3 of the Vulva district north of the 
Vgr^ ITie charge of the district continued in the Thoric 
lamtly till the British annexation in 1S18. 

Vasotm—Hill fort in the jSvli taluka of SStUrn District, 
Bombay, situated in 17“ 40^ N. and 73*43' E*, 5 miles west- 
north west of TSmbi, at the head of a small valley which 
branches west from the Koyna river- At the mouth of the 
valley is a vitlage named Visota. Population (rpoi), rii. 
The fort itself is within the limits of Met Indoti village, and on 
the very edge of the Western Chits. The defences consist of 
a vertical scarp varying in height from jo to 60 feet, crowned 
by a wall and parapet from 6 to 8 feet high and loopholed at 
intervals. The clilT to the south of the fort has a sheer drop 
of 1,500 feet, if not more. It is known as the Babukhado, and 
was used as a place of execution for criminals, who were hurled 
down^ the dilH The fort of Vtlsota is the most ancient in the 
hill districts. It is attributed to the Kolhapur Silahara chief, 
Bhoj II (i 1 78-93) of Parthlla ; and, from the cyclopcan blocks 
of unmoftar^ trap which fbim the pond and older portions 
of the wall, it appears undoubtedly to be of great antiquity. 
The gateway look* Muhammadan, but it is doubtful whether 
any MusalmSn ever came so far. The Shirkes and Alqies 
possessed the fort, dll it was taken by Sivajl in 1655 after the 
mu rder and conquest of the Javli chief. Sivaji named the fort 
whJeh Tlame it has iiot rc-tAincd. Subsc^jueptly it 
chMy used as a state prison. Soon after the battle of 
Kiikee (Novemt^r 5, rSi^) two British ofticfixs who had been 
captured at Umli about 15 miles oast of Poona after a manful 
resistance were sent Wi'Kbcauai wnafe rney 

were haribly treated, and th^ce to ViUota* The British force 
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advicing from Mcdha B^mnolt and TSmbif drove in oul- 
posw at VSfiota, arid met the Peshwi’s fortes at Indoli. N^> 
tlations were opened with the commandant, one Bhaakar Pant, 
but be obstinately refused to surrender. The British forces 
then advanced a detachment and dug shelters for themselves 
in the bilhside. A battery was set up on the old fort, and the 
bombardment lasted for twenty hours. The commandMt 
finally surrendered on April 6, iSiR; and the two British 
ofheers were recovered uninjured. Slounlstuart Elphinstone 
was present at the siege, which he has described- The prire 
property amounted to about 3 lakhs, in addition to family 
jewels of the Sstam RijS worth 3 lakhs. 

Vita,— Head quarters of the KhinSpur tSiuka^ of Saiara 
District, Bombay, situated in 17“ iS' N, and 74° 3*' E., 
48 miles south^sast of SSiara city. Population (rgor), 3,035. 
Vita, which is surrounded by walls of mud and sion^ has been 
a municipality since 1854. with an average municipal income 
during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. ’ 9 ® 3“4 the 

income was Rs. 3,700. An ancient mansion on the east wall 
is now used as a warehouse. The town coiilains a u 
ordinate Judge's court, 

Wai Town,—Head-quarters of the tatuka of the aieve 
name in Sitara District, Bombay, situat^ in > 7 * 57 ' N. and 
7t” C4' E., on the Kistna river, »o miles notth.by-west ot 
sataiacity, and 15 miles east of Mahabaleshwar. Populate 
figoil I Wai is one of ihe most S4icrod places on the 

Kistna, and has a large Brihman population. The caves m the 
neighbourhood show that it was an early Buddhist settlement, 
and it is locally identified with the Vairatnagar visited by Je 
PSndavas during their esile. Between 1453 
was a military post of the Bahri^i SuItJns, ^ppl.ed 
troops for MahmOd Gawan's eapedition to the 
i64rihc town was the headquarters of a Bi^pur 5 ^ 

1659 it passed into the hands of the Marath^and in >687 
witnessed the defeat of a Bijapur for™ 

Save for a short period of reoccupation by the Mubaniina^ 
in idpo, Wai remained a MaiSthil possess^ and was 
; 7753 on behalf of the Pediwt ^ widow. Tl^ 

Bai In .79» it belonged to the Rarte family, and in *798 
wS' the sce^e of Par«u Rama Bhau Patvaidhan’s meat- 

belonging to the Rastes and sull their tesir^. The (^e of 
river for halfa mite is lined w.* steps or and 

tor an hour after dawn and before sunset people are incessantly 
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in ablutions snd dothes-vashing. Wai is a com- 
tnercial centre and also a place of pilgrimage. The munici¬ 
pality, Sfhich was established in iSfSt ^'®d an average ineoRie 
during the decade ending igoi of Rjl 11,00a. In 19C3-4 the 
income iras Rs, 14,000. U'ai contains many temples, a high 
school with 153 pupils, a Subordinate Judge’s court, and a 
dispensary. In the adjacent village of Loligre are some in¬ 
teresting Euddhist caves. 

district—District in the Central Division of 
figuratio^Bombay Presidency, Ij-ing between 17“’ a' and iS’ 33' N. 

If* 74 ® 37 ' and 76" tb' E., with an area of 4,541 square mile*. 

^ ^^ 7' which is sufiounded by the Niiftm's 

teml^, Sholapor is bounded on the north by Ahmadnngar 
District; on the east hy the NisAin’s Dominions and the State 
of Akalltot; on the south by Bijapur District and the States of 
Jath and Miraj; and on the west by Aundh Stale, Satfira 
District, Phalian State, and Poona and Ahmadnagar Districts. 
On the west, in some places Mir&j villages are included, and 
isolated Sholapur villages lie beyiond the District limits. 

Except north of BSrsi, west of hladha, anti south-west of 
MStsiias and of KarmSlo, where there is a good deal of hilly 
giuund, the District is gencniUy flat or undulating. Most of 
the suria^ rolls in long low uplands separated by hollows, with 
an occasional level, JTie shallow s® I of the uplands is su ited 
for posture, and the deep soil of the lowlands under careful 
tillage yields the richest crops. The uplands arc gently 
rounded swelling of tra|^ overgrown with yellow stunted spear- 
grass, The District is somewhat bare of vegetation, and 
prints in many parts a bleak, treeless appearance. The 
chief rivers are the BkIua and its tributaries the Miln, the 
Nlra, and the Sfna, all flowing towards the f»uih-east, with the 
exception of the M 4 n, which nms north-east for 50 miles within 
the limits of the District. Besides these, there are several 
minor streams. Of the principal reservoirs, EkrOlt and Siddh- 
cswar are near Sholilpur city, one is at Ashti, one is at Kore- 
gaon, and one at Pandharpur, and there are also water-supply 
works at l^rsi and KannSla. The EkrQlc lake is one of the 
largest artiflcial pieces of water in the I’tosidency. 

Geology. rVs throughout the Dtt^, the geologiad formation is trap, 
covered in most places with a shallow layer of very light soil, 
and in parts with a good depth of rich loam suited for cotton. 

Motony. The flora of Sholipur is of the purely Deccan ^ype, ReW, 
niangi^ mm, and /(to/ are the only timber trees found, Among 
flowering plants the most common ate CVSk'mt, CspRitris, Castm, 
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IVeodJfffdiOt Viiea, E<Mneps, Cefasia, end several species of 

The District ia l» well tilled to leave nwcti cover for wild Five*. 
beasts. The jftclcal, grey fox, antelope, and hare are, howts'er, 
eorainon. The commonest game-birds are: /m/am (An/jrv- 
P 9 idis prVja), blaelt and grey partridges, quail, and sni^. 

Bustard are scarce. The tasrai Is noted among fiver s ■ 

The climate, except froni March to May, is healthy and 
Bgrocabie. In the hot season, March to June, the 
temperature is aa', very hot and oppressive m the daytir^^ 
but cool at night j it falls to 5 *' in November and rises to loS 
in May: annual mean 3o". During the cold seasot^ froin 
November to February, the weather with keen caster y an 
north-easterly winds is clear and biacmg. The ^ny season is 
pleasant; the sky is more or less overcas^ and the ram fallen 
heavy showers, alternating with lotcn'als _ 

annual rainfall averages s 6 inches, bemg on t^ ^ 
and uncertain. Birai, o.ing to the proximity ^ J 
hills, is comparatively well off with “ f “'“f 
while Madha and Karmala receive 26 and 23 
livdyi bul w distributed that on y one 

four ^ns can be adjudged rirally sausfactoty, Malsvras has 

the lowest average, namely sa inches. , 

Shclapur is one of the Districts which ^ 

home of the Marflthfls, and is still a Christian 

MarAthii population, lo the early ceoiuncs .rtriM 

.ra L B.a-a.D. 2to) it probably formed part of thetemioncs 

of the Sitavahaira or Andhra dynasty, whose 

on the Godavari, about 15 - “f f 

During the nine hundred yrara previoi^ 

the D^ri YSdavas by the Muhammadans in the b^ng 

S theTurtcenth century, Shotipur, Uke ^ 

Districts of Dijapur, Ahmadnagar, iJ 

the ea4^Ly ChaLliife)'®^ from 55** 75^ J firiH hv 

iy 3 ,^^he revived or Western Ch«ck^ «o 
She Deogiti Yadavas till the Muhammadan conquest of 

t:L> Sb“ .rr^ t^:.: 

»d MW »««»■ pWnd«d »d 
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1«W« of ‘1*0 Dwcan 

The iwM leadership of a soldier named Ha$an GangQ, 

The nobte were so«essfol, and freed (he Deccan from deS^ 

hc"5fS B^hm!!?' ^rt^'“ k dyuMtjr, which 

dLTnl '»>'om he claimed 

hundred and fifty years, In 1439 Yflsuf AdiJ Shfih, governor 
^*^PO*’denee, and osi'enan ail the countty 

Ca£“h,r ''"”*■ f« ““1- “»>3; 

ntear Snlia^ a ^^ItwolheBijiimrortothe ,\hiiwl- 

r 1 .ST'k .?' “' " ""' ’"'““S'"! » "“inia. 

All sL 'J » Aw,,^ rj 

viddinff 81 a 10.00^! ^ SholSpiir and Inniloiy 

PoskIsLs S 'f'O Nizam his Shotepur 

Sn£T^W8?^“ ^ •'’* formed a portion 

ie l^ldTorP “‘ions being 

ofShoIapurfiSig) Tb^h 

ata vilW^i S u temtoty taken from the Marathas, 

moVS io ,8aa. and 4S8 

of satam^^u in (848 on (he death of the Raja 

has been 3 District to its present dimensions. It 

nas been a Cdleetorate since iSj8. 

i»n[?*^i^*^ 'Sdavn rtile are to be found in the HemSd- 
^ pies Hi Bavi, Mohol, MAi.stiwSt Nateputa, V^elapur 

"If- ^ ^ dating from this period at htarde. 
M^lman erchitttture is represented by the tomb of one of 
th^ugbters of Aurangieb at the village of BECAMruR. 

^ District. The 

iwpulation IS approximately the same os it was in tSya. At 

It 7aosao3.<,88.) 

5 3i4 I (i8pt) 750,689, and (ipot) 7*0,977, The decrease 

r« I'h.'f' r'"/?'. ™ •“ rnomiHy 0, emigration 

dti. ^ ‘’L oad the decrease of 4 per cent. 

nng the last decade is due to the famine years of 1896- 
1901. Part of this decrease has been made good by immi- 
paiton sin« the famine. The distribu lion by fa^aias, accord- 
tngto the Census of 1901, is giv-en oti the nekt page. 

The chief towns am Sholapo*, Pavdharpur, Biasi, and 
Karhala. The predominant language is Mailthl, which is 
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spolten by Sj per cent, of Ibe population. Kaiwese is spoken 
in the south of the District on the Biyipur border. Of the 
total population} 91 per cent, are Hindus and B per cent. 
Musalrti&RS. 
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^ Tlie AfrtfflHiifflP -- 

ind pHc lotfll tiiuniKr irf viltactA u 7iA>- 

Among Hindus, Bithmans number 29 .^- 
important and the oldest settlers of this caste are Desh^w p^jujo^ 
(i^o). I'he Vaishya Vlnfs are the last Tcmnaiil of the 
Hindu iradois of the District, who arc now mainly 
(SJ}Mo) snd arc known as Ungiyst Vania Mail*^ 
^aio.ooo) are the strongest caste numcni^ly and me y 
agriculturists. MaJis or g^enera (s 4 ,«»), 
the District, have two dirisions, Khirsagur and ^ ■ 
men include Salis, Koshtls, Devtog and other weavers (23.^), 
and Chamars or shoemakers (16,000). Dhangarsoi shepherds 
{74.*«) have three divisimrs-BUrgis. Hatgjcs^ and 
which neither marry nor eat ‘<««^her. Koitt 
divided into Marathi KoUs and Panb^i 
(66.000) and Mings (sB.om) are the watchmen 
of the old village community, There are 37,000 ^ chaiVhs 

converts from Hinduism, whodesenbe 
The population is supported mainly by agneukure ( 
cent.)! industries and commerce supporimg 19 per cent- and 

o,n.n.enc«l .oA i» ■!« !>'*“' 

,t ShoUpr, tlholA, V.tv.1, i»<l JiJ 

American Protestant Cotigtcgational Mi^on ■ ? 

K^rmila, and an interdenominational .-Ulage mtsston has a 

bmiicb At Fftndhriifpu.r, 
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The soil of Sholapiu is of three kinds t blacky coarse 
Or reddish r Except in the BUrsi where black soil ts the 

rule and ci^rse grey is rare, most of the District is either grey 
□r red. The black soil is chicly confined to the banks of the 
rivers and large streams. On garden land manure is always 
iiscd» and abo on 'dry'crop" land when available The nstial 
mode of manyring a field is by luming into it a flock of sheep 
and goats, for whose services their owner is paid according 
to the length of their stay. Sciureity of man u re ts the main 
reason why so lillle land b waieredi compared with the area 
commanded by the Ekrii^k lake and other water-works* An 
industrious farmer ploughs his land several times bvfoie he 
sows it, uid weeds it several times while the crop is growing. 
An irregular rotation of crops is observed, and about a fifth or 
sixth part of the holding 15 often left fallow. As a rule, the 
poorer landholders neither weed nor manure their land. They 
run a light plough ov-er it, sow the seed broadcast, and leave it 
to itseir They expect to get from it at best merely a hare 
food-supply for the year; and while the crop h ripening, they 
supplement their field profits by the w^ages of labour. Much 
of the best land is in the hands of money'-lendcrs, who have 
either bought it or taken it on morlgage. The tendency 
seems to be for the petty landholders to diminish, and the 
land to fall into the hands of men of capital who employ the 
old holders as their tenants; or labourers. It may be accepted 
that only about 10 per cent of the agricultural classes ate free 
from debt^ and that the remaining 90 per cetiL are involved, 
and r^uire adtmees from time to time. The Dekkhan Agn- 
culiurfsts* Relief Act, by protecting their property from attach¬ 
ment and ^Ic for debt, !ia$ rendered this necessity less urgent- 
The District ts almost entirely only about 

I I^r cent* being held as ixidm or /dgir land- The chief 
statistics of cultivation in r903-4 are shown below, in square 
miles:— 
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The sUiple food-grain of the District i» (ipS®* 

square miles). In MSJsiras and Singola bajm (5*1 square 
iniics) is cquallj’ important. (82 sq^ miles) is chiefly 

an irrigated cropi and is of inferior quality. Of polsesj 
OsS square miles) and gram (104) arc important; fttuth and 
kuUth occupy 64 and J7 square miles icspectivcly. ttlsts^ 
(39a square miles) are grown in tows among tbcy«M''. Of 
other crops, chiUies (p square miles), cotton (72 square miles), 
and fan-bemp (45 square miles) arc the most important. 

There has been a gradual tendency of late years to discard 
old forms of field-impiementa in favour of more modern 
appliances} and especially is this the case with iron supr^ 
cane presses and iron ploughs. The latter were exhibited 
in Bombay in 19^4. and have been ordered by sever^ cum- 
valors. Iron lifts for wells have also taken the place of 
leathern bags in many places. The opening of cotton- 
mills in Sholapur city has led the people to pay more attention 
to sccd-sclection and staple ; while the better kin s ^ o 
manure are now largely employed for sugar-cane culuvau^ 
During the ten years ending 19041 a™"^. 

to agTkultTJris^s under the Land Improvcwent an gn ^ 
turists* Loans Acts. Of this sum 5 l^^s advanced in 
i&q6"7, QTid 9 lakhs during th* three years ending 
The chief breeds of cattle are the 
gars; the ^eti, bred by Lamanis: and 
Gujarat, and Gokak in Belgaum. The khian « t^ 

best, and the Asi is the commonest. Buflaloes are clas^ as 
gaulis or ' milkmen’s,' and desi or' loc^ ’ The fam.ne of i 7 
and the Afghan War of i 379 

pur of its reputation as a pony-breeding istrr • ,||. , , 

Veterinary department, however, maintains 3 
Sholipur. SJlngola, and Karmfila. The dry phuif 
^uthem tSkik^ ate specially suited for rea™g 
Eoats, The Dhangars breed flocks of sheep, and the poo 

kSp 60 .U D«nV.„ ... tea b, Kldw .. 1'ter- 

men, and pigs are reared by Vaddais or earth-workers. 

The chi^rrig^tion works in ShoWpur 
JTL'ku, EkrVk, and Mhas^Hd lakes. The first-named ts 
wort improved, and die three lastare new wojts. 
lIZ projects ha« been undertakim at P«n. Budbt^ 
Bbimburda, Wadshivne. Hotgi, and ® 

under irrigation from vanous sources in 1903-4 was 127 
square iniS. Government works supplied " 

mUfe .aU ... .q.te “"1“ 
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one square mile^ and other sources ? square mileSn Koregaon 
lake^ tj miles north-east of B^rsi, is formed by throwing two 
earthen dams across two separate valleys. The lake has now 
a capacity of Sr^ooc^ooo cubic feet and supplies sSa acres of 
land, the ^ti mated irrigable area being nearly a square tnites. 
The Ashti lake lies In the Midha 12 miles north-east 

of Pancihaipur. The lake when full holds Xp4ig^ooojOoo cubic 
feet of water. Jt U estJinatcd to irrigate rg square mfles^ and 
actually supplies about a square miles. The EIrQk take^ the 
largest artilicial lake in the Bombay Presidency, lies 5 miles 
north-easl of ShoL^pur city. The lake h 60 feet deep when 
full, and holds 3,510,000,000 cubic feet of water. It supplier 
4 and commands 26 square miles. ITie Mhasvild tank In 
Satira District, rtscently constructed by throwing a dam across 
the Man nV^r, supplies 7 square miles of land with water, and 
could irri^te 3S square miles. The capital outlay on these 
tanks ^ been (1503-4): MhasvM 21 Ukhs, EkrOk 13, Koro^ 
^on J, and Ashii & lakhs. ITiere are i^^fSag wdJs in the 
Di^nct, With an MTenjge depth of 15 to 40 feet, of which 
#o,Sd 5 are used for irrigation. 

The dry, shallow soil of the uplands of Sholtpur is ill-suited 
for trees. The District now posstsses 319 square miles of 
fcsen-ed iand under the Forest depart meet. The fodder 
reserves and pasture land in chai^ge of the Revenue depart' 
ment amount to 58 square tniJes. There are no ‘ protected' 
forests. The forest area is much scattered. It niay be 
roughly divided into two tracts: on the hilh between a-lrsi 
and the xNisam's temiories in the estreme north-east, and gn 
the hills to the south of MSlsiraa and Sli>gDla in the extreme 
tou ^ west. ore DecKuber, 1S71, when forest conservancy 
was introduced, Shollpur was extremely bare of trees and 
rus w . In the whole of the forest area, no Limbef'Ciitting 
rights are admitted to exist. The forest lands are of two 
closes: scrub fortet and iaAii/ meadows. The senib forest 
ts found on the hills, and 6 alu/ meadows occur all over the 
L>istrici+ 

Forest reaipts arc comparatively small, being only Ri t8vooo 
«i 190J-4. About nineteen-twentieths of the Reserves are 
leased yevty for gradng; the remainder are leased yearly for 
grass^mtling, and in these tree plantations are formed. The 
titnl^ of the ivis/ and the nim are used for fuel, and also for 
making beams, posts, doors, carls, ploughs, and other imple¬ 
ments, The bark of the and of the fairfttjf (Cairta aun- 
fulata) b used for tanoing, and the pods os well as the flower* 
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of the fia/dr {Butfa /r^fKd&s&) for dyeing. The bark of the 
is triAdc into ropes. iHie forests are in ebarge of an 
Extra-Assistant Corisert^or. 

Except trap or basalt used as building stone and for road- irtae^U. 
metal, and nodular limestone used in cement, Sholipnr has 
no minera] pfroducts. 

The chief industries are sptnningi weaving, and dyeing. Artist 
Silks and the finer sorts of cotton clotK sneh as dkatis and 
women's prepared in ShoLipur, bear a good name. 

Blankets are also woven in large numbers. Besides hand- 
loom wcavingT, three ootton-millSr with 144^510 spindles and 538 
looms, have been established, which give employment to 
5,539 hands dailyi and turn out 14,000,000 lb. of yam and 
2 ,qoo^ood lb. of cloth. The mm of the Sbolipur Spinning 
and Weaving Ckjmpany began workiog at SholApur city in 
1S77 with a nominal capital of 8 lakhs. In addilion to the 
cotton-milla, there are two ginning factories, employing about 
t74 operatives. Oppresses of the native tyT>e are worked by 
Tells in many placeSp and salpeire is manufactured to some 

extent by Mahirs and hiSngs, 

Siiwc the opening of the railway, trade has greatly increased. 

Next to cotton* a large proportion of which comes from other 
Districts, the cluef exports ajre oil, oilseeds, turmeric, and 
cotton cloth. The imports are salt, piece-goods, yam, gunny- 
bags, and iron-ware. Trade is earned on at the towns and in 
markets* foitSb village shops, and also by travelling carricri 
The largest centres of internal trade are Shol^pur city^ Birsi, 
arvd Pandharpurj and nest to these %'airSg, MMha, Mohol* 

Karmila, Aklaj, Nateputa, and Siugolft- The traders are 
chiefly LingSyaU, Bhitias, Hindu ViiiiJs, and Marwilris. 

The south-east line of the Great ludkn Peninsula Rmlway, ComtaanL- 
which connects with the Madras Railway at RaichOr* ^sses 
through the Distnet with a length of 115 mdes. From Hoigi ^,*4*. 
near SholiSpur city, the eastern branch of the Southern lifah 
mtta Railway runs south towrvrds Bijapur, for a dtstanoe of 
about 8 miles within the District. At BOra Road a pion« 
enterprise in light railways connects Eirsi town with the Great 
Indmo PeuEnsulu Railway. This lidi^ which on a 2 fMt 
6 inch gauge, was opened m 1897. Extensions of the B^si 
I.ight Railway to Tad walla, 2 7 mOes beyond Bdrsi town, and 
to p^dharpur, were opened in 1506. There ere (’9«+) S *7 
miles Of roads in ihe District, of which 140 miles are melalled. 

Of these the Poona-Hj-dwibad trunk road is the most impor- 
rent, tniveisbg the District in Ei south-easterly dkectiou for 
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7S miles. Except 541 miles of unmetallcd ™ds in chaise of 
the local amhoritte% all these roads are maintained by the 
Public Worlis department. The B£rsi light Railway Com- 
pony maintains and repairs 21 miles of metalled road. 

Famine* The earliest recorded famine is the great Durga-dci?f fannne^ 
which began about 139& and is said to have lasted nearly 
twelve years. Nest came the famine of 1460, About 1520 
a great famine is said to have been caused by military hordes 
destroying and plundering the crops. The famine of 1791 
was very sevcrCi especially in the Carnatic, where the crops 
entirely failed. In the Deccan the yield was one^fourth to 
one-half the usual out-turn; and as thousands flocked from 
the Camatie to the Deccan for food, the distre^ became 
very severe. During this famine grain sold at 3 seers a mpcfc 
In i 8qj the plunder and distmction of crops by Holkai and 
the PindiLris caused a serious scarcltyi which the failure of the 
rmns in October and Novembefp 1803, turned into a fantine of 
terrible severity. In owing partly to the ravages of the 
Peshwa’s armies^ arvd partly to the failure of crops, the Diitrict 
again suffered from famine, accompanied by cholera, which 
destroyed thousands. Other famines or scardties occurred in 
1824, 1833-3, 1845^ *-8541 lida, 1876-71 1896-7, and 1899- 
1900, owing to scanty rainfolL 

In the famuic of 1876-7 the District suffered very severely. 
At the hdght of distress the largest number on works was 
95,617 in Januaryf 1877. A considerable number of people 
left the Distnet and went to Berar and the NiaSm^s Dominions, 
and many cattle died. During the cold season of 1879, from 
January to March, swTtrms of rats and mice appeared and 
about sevenrcighths of the crops were wholly destroyedi The 
scant}^ rainfall of 1896 caused a £nlure of the crops throughout 
the whole of the District, thus necessitating relief measures. 
The largest number on works was 124,800 in AprlL The 
tnajumum number on gratuituus relief was 15,600 in Septem- 
ben The distress continued till the end of November. The 
last scarcity* which extended over tiro consecutive years^ woi 
in 1899-190Ip In October, 1S99, r-^li^sf works wete opened 
which cofitmucd till October, 1902. The ityutiuiuiii on relief 
was reached in April, 1900, when nearly 256,000 persons were 
on works and 13,000 in receipt of gratuitous reliefs By August, 
1900, the number on gratuitous relief had reached 25,000. 
The excess of martolity over the normal in 1399-1900 was 
18,800, and it is calculated that 70,000 eatde died, tnctuding 
advances to agriculturists and weavers, and remissions of land 
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Tei'entie, tho famine in this District alone cost the state 84 
Jakhs. Jfore than lakhs was adwteced under the Land 
Improvement and AgricultuirUts' Loans Acta. 

The District consists of se^en iSlukas, in two subdivisions 
under an Assistant Collector find a Deputy-CoUectoi'* The 

are SHOlJifUR, MaPflA, KARMALA, UARSt, PAWOHAR-yiE 

n;R, Sancola, and Malsiras. The Collector is Political 
Agent for the State of Akalkot 

The District and Sessions Judge at ShoUpur is assisted for 
mil business bjr si* Subordinate Judges. There arc jQ*tiec, 

eight officers to administer criminal justice in the District. 

The proximity of the Niaam’s Dominions raciiilates dacoities 
by small bands of bad charocters, who t^e refuge across 
thu frontier. The commonest forms of crime are theft and 

hurt, . ^ V I . 

Shompur is mainly ryimSri. The revenue history of thet^^^ 

District differs little from that of AiiMADNAoxti and Poona, 
of which many of the villages once formed a part Like those iritloa. 
Districts, SholiSpur, after a few years of rapid advance after 
British annexation, sufficed from 18*5 onwards from Iot 
prices, and large remissions had in consc<|uenoe to be grants. 

In 1830 the old rates were replaced by Mr. Pringle’s setde- 
ment: but the new rates again excessive, mainly owmg 

to the bod seasons which followed their imroduction, and 
in consequence temporary rates were granted between i 3 
and 1839 on more favourable terms. In 1840 * regulM 
revenue survey settlcitient was coirtmeticcd by 
Wingate, and was gTaduAlly inltoduc*d bto the 
District- The res-ision survey of the ^Udha fai^^ led » 
reused rates being introduced in that taluka in “ 

extended to the ‘srhole of the Distric!; by i 74 - . * 

1874, in consequence of the marked fall in 

during the three 7®“”- Gwemment d^ded tl»^ 

it was advisable to Hmit, and in some ea^ to reduce, the 

amount of the enhancements made st the revised MTvey 

settlement. The reductions made were 

cent, in Mildha, fiom 77 “> 44 P« “"t- Shotopur, Item 

76 to 46 cent, in pandharpur, and from 6a to 4V 1”^ • 

in Barai. The revision survey of rS 74-^4 found 

in the cultivated area of &4 pw .rfl 

enhanced the totel revenue by 27 per cenL in the 

for which details are availabli. p.e average 

fixed by this sutv^ are -dry' Und, 8 annas ; gardan land, 15 

DJiruu; ftnd rice land, Hs, i—fi*. 
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Collections on account of land rev'enuc and tcionue from all 
sources have been, in thousands of rupees 
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'Tbei'e are five munkipalities—SnoLAruftp Bahsi, KAS^nxji- 
1SE4 Sa^cgolAj and PANDMARPtm—with a total income aveiaging 
bcMnis, 2*S lakhs. Among spcckl sources of umnicipaJ income are 
a pilgHm tax at Pandharpur and a water rate at Sholapur. 
The District board and seven fa/uAa boards had on income of 
i^S lakhs in 1^3-4^ the principal source being the land cess. 
The expenditure amount^ to t *2 lakhs^ mduding Rs. 45,000 
devoted to the maintenance and construction of roads and 
buildings. 

Pehwimd The District Superintendent of police is atdial by two 
Assistants and one inspecton There are ia police stations in 
the District. The total strength of the police force is 579: 
namely, 9 chief constables^ 109 head consUibles, and 461 
constables. The mounted police number 7, under one 
dfjjfaddK There are S subsidiary jails in the District, with 
accommodation for 197 prisoners. The daily average number 
of prisoners in 1904 was 7a, of whom 5 were females. 

EdcidiUoa. gholapur stan^ fifteenth as regards literacy among the 
twenty-four Districts of the Presidency. In 1901 only 4^7 per 
cent, of the population (8*9 males and 0-4 females) could read 
and write. In r 38 i there were 174 schools with 7,060 pupiEs. 
The number of pnpib increased ,to ^4,711 in 1891 and to 

tbe number of educational insti¬ 
tutions was 397, including 1 high schools, 7 middle and 
358 primary school^ one training school, a industrial schoD^ 
and one commercial s<^ool; and the number of pupils was 
6,163, including 547 girls. Of the 371 schools classed as 
public, one is managed by Go^'emment, i?s ^ Iral boards, 
56 by municipalities, 57 aided and 3 are unaided. The 
totd expenditure cm education in 1903-4 was li lakhs, of 
which Proviftckl revenue contributed Rs. 47,000, repeal 
funds Rs. 27,000, and fc« Rs. 16,000. Of the total, 70 
per cenL was demoted to primary schools. 

nistrict contains two hospitals, including one for 
pwmri ei . ^ dis^nsades, onts leper asjrluin, and 3 other medic^ 

mstitutionx^ with accommodation for S3 irt-paiientsL In 1904 
the Dumber of patients treated was 151,68a, of whom i,ii8 
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were iD'pAtients, and jpSot operations were pcifonnedi The 
total expenditure on the dvil hospital and 3 dispensaries 
and the leper asylum was Rsl of which Ks. 15,229 was 

met riom Local and municipial funds. 

The number of people successfully vaccinated in (905-4 Vicdiw- 
was (8,000^ icprcsentii^ 35 per 1,000 of population, which is 
slightly higher than the average for the Presidency. 

[Sir J, M. Campbell, Bombay Gautinr, voL *1 (( 334 ); 

\\\ \V. Locht Jfistoriial Aetount of thi SlAf™, and 

^tapur Disfrids (tS??)-} 

Karm&la Tdlukau—of Sholfipur District, Ikimbay, 
lying between 17* 58'and 18*35' N. and 74* 4S' jmd 75” 26' E., 
with an area of 772 square inilesi It contains one town, 
KariMALa (population, 7«3«*X hcad-quartcts; and 123 
villages. The population in 1901 ii^'os 67,533, coinpured with 
93,353 in 1391. The great decrease is due to mor^ity 
and emigrarion during the famine of 1899-1901. The talu^ 
is one of the most thinly populated in the District, with 
a density of only 88 persons per square mile. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was i-y bJths, and for cesscs 
Rs. 11,000. KaiinaJa is in the north of the District, between 
the Bhima on the west and the Stna on the east. Except 
the hills near Kero and the dividing ridge, foming the water¬ 
shed between the two rivers, the country is flat; towards 
the north it is rough and broken, crossed by many streams. 

About half consists of rich black soil, and the rest is red 
and gravelly. Tlie seasons arc uncertain—a really good 
one, as a tulc, not occurring ofiener than once in thtce or four 
years, when, however, the harvest ts exceedingly abundant 
The annual rainfall averages 23 inches. IVeekly lairs are hcL 
at eight towns and villages j and at Sonlri an annual fair 
in April ii stHendcd by About 6 ,oqo person^ 

Taluka,— 75 /j^jbi of ^ollpur District, Bombay, 
lying between 17“ ‘S' 26'N. find if 36' and 76’?' E-, 

surrounded on all sides by the Niiiro's Dominions, with an 
area of 596 square miles. There ore two towns, Bausi (popu- 
lation, 24,243), ibe head-qoarters, and Vaisiac (5,163); and 

133 vil Ligc^ TTiC populaijtwi In was 

wiih 140.322 in 1891, With the exception of ll« Sholapr 
IdMa, Biirsi is the most thickly populated m^e District, 
with a densit)' of 234 

for land revenue in t903-4 was 2 lakhs, and for cess« 

Rs. t4,ooo. The iiluia is crossed by several strcains and 
is, on the whole, well wooded. The villages art small, and 

pp 
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lie chiefly on rivef bants. Btoi has a better climate and a 
more plentiful and regular lainfall than the rest of SbolSpur 
Milsiras Taitika.^ 73 /«ibi of Shohipur District, Bombay, 
lying between ry* 35'and t«* a' N. and 74®37'and 73" 13' E., 
wrth an area of 574 square miles. It contains 69 villages, the 
Jiead-qi^eis bdng at Malsjras (population, a,*63). The 
populaibn la 1901 was 5 a,553, compared with 74,039 in 1891, 
The tslula is very thinly populated, with a density of only 
9» persons per square mile, the average for the District being 
159. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was i -i Ukhs, 
and for cesses Rt ^000. Mllsiras is generally flat and bare 
of trees, except in the west, where there is a clYalit of hills. 

at« is not plentiful The princip.sl rivers are the Nira and 
Bhtma. The Wuka chiefiy consists of good black soil The 
climate i$ dry and hot, and the rainfall scanty and uncertain. 

Madha TaJiika.- 75 /«,fra of Sholilpuf District, Bombay, 
lying between 1 f 3S' and iS" 10^ M and 75® 9' and 75* 43' E., 
with M area of 619 square miles. It contains 89 villages! 
includu^ Madha (population, 5,365), the head-quarters. The 
^putation in 190r was ^3,984, compared with 93,664 in 1S91. 

J he density, 134 persons per square mile, is slightly below the 
District yerage. The demand for land revenue in t9o3-4 
wTis li lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 10,00a. Madha is an undu- 
lating plain, irregular in shape i the tops of all the higher 
ridges, dmugh covered with yellow stunted grass, are bare 
of and IwvB a barren soil. The watershed crosses the 
m the direction of its greatest length from north-west to 
south-east; and the streams flow eastward into the Sfna and 
southward into the Bhrma. Excluding the Ashti lake, situated 
about 15 miles south-west of Msdha town, the land is chiefly 
watery from wells. The climate is dry, and hot winds prevail 
from March to May. 7 'he rainfall is most uncertain. 

of ShoUpur District, Bom- 
bay. lying between 17“ *9' and ,7- 56* n. and js’ and 
75 3 ' F-, with an area of 47g square miles. There are two 
to^^^ PsNDHARfua (population, 3»,4os>, the head-quarters, 
and Karkamb (5.57,); and 83 villages. The population in 
1901 was 91,9*8, compared with 91,261 in 1891. The density 
193 persons per square miley is above the District average! 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1-5 lalhs, and 
for ces^ Rs. 10,000. Rand^ur is an open waving plain, 
a most Iwe of frees, The chief rivers are the Bhima and the 
Mta. jMong the river banks the soU is mostly deep black, 
and to the east of the Bhitna it is especially rich. On the 
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high-lying the soil U shallow, black and grey, pawlly 
or bared. The climate is dry, and the rainfall scanty and 
uticeriain. 

Sboiapur Taluka.—South-eastern taiuka of Shollpur Dis¬ 
trict, Bombay, lying between 17" a*' and 17° yl N, and 

75* 33' 7^“ ^ ^ ^ 

contains one town, SiroLAPirn (population, 7JpSS®)> 
quarters; and 151 villages. The population in rgoi was 
soj,9o5, compared with 180,63® ™ *8jt, Tt is the most 
thickly populated taluka in the District, with a density of 
240 persons |)cr square mile- The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was a*fi lakhs, and for cesses Rs. 18,000, Thu 
taiitka IS undulating and devoid of trees, rising in places into 
small hillocks showing bate rock. The climate is dry; the 
cold season is dear and bracing- The two chid rivers arc 
the Bhlraa and the Slna. The Bhrtna forms the southern 
boundary for about 35 mi!® = 

the/J/wiu for about 40 miles. t-,' 

S^Qgola Tatuka+—Soillh-wBStcm oC SholiSpur ^Uis- 

trict, Bombay, lying between 17*^8' and i 4»''N' 74 54 

and 75" 27'fi,, with an area of 654 square miles. It contains 

one town, Sancols (population, 4-763 >p the 
and 75 villages. The population in 1901 w« 81,634, com- 
pared with The density, **7 P^rwns pe 

square mile, is much below the District ave^c. The dc^ 
for land revenue in 1903-4 i i lakhs, and for 
Rs. 8,000. Sangola is a level plain, vnth a few ti«Iw hil^s 
fringing its souihcm border. It is mostly Iwe of new. 
Villages are three or four miles apart The chief J® ’ ^ 
Man, which flows through the iaMa from west to 

for about 35 miles. Most of the ®°* “ ti!mate"is hot 
and much of it fit only for grazing, 

Ashta ^ViUage in the Madha fdittka of Shollpur Distnct, 

„-s,'N..nd 7S'>»;E- 

r rooty 036. The place is inietesimg as the ««« oj 

(rgcijt 93 J Kettfeen General Liiwiel Smih 

battle of Fchmaiy iSiBy p t 

and Biiil Rao Peshwi's iroops, m ninth ine ^ 

»d hi. G.kh.1. m. I.« ; 

?rSll“mirii two regiments of t=ivalry, a squadron f «he 

r P > 
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t, 4 ) 9 p 000 i 0«0 cubic feet of water* The lake has been rormc<l 
at a cost of tipwards of 7 lakhs by throwing across the AahU 
stream, a feeder of the Dhlma, on earthen dam 19,709 feet long 
with a greatest height of 5 7.75 feet. Two canals are led froni 
the dam; that on the left bank is miles long, tlischaiging 
30 cubic feet a second, and commanding 19,958 amble acres; 
while the right-bank canal is to miles long, dischaigirig 10 cubic 
feet a second, and commanding 5,694 arable acres. Ashta 
contains two schools, one of which is for girls. 

Birsl Towii*^Hc»d-quarters of the tMuka of the same 
name in SholSpur Bistrict, Bombay, situated in 18® 14'' N. and 
75 E. Population fipot), 34 , 949 , including Hindus 
30,881; Musalmans, 1,785 j and Jains, 515. Bdrsi is .in im¬ 
portant centre of trtde, with a large export of cotton, linseed 
and other oilseeds, chielly to Bombay. Thcteare seven cotton 
p^es, employing about 500 persons. The town is connected 
with Baisi Road station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
by the BSrsi Light Railway, opened in 1897. It possesses 
a line temple of BhagwSn, richly ornamented. The munici¬ 
pality, constituted in r865i had an average income during 
the decade ending 1901 of Rs* 36,000, In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 51,000. Biisi contains a Subordinate Judge’s 
court, eight schools, including one for girls, attended by 411 
and 5a pupils respectively, and two dispensaries^ one of 
which belongs to the railway company. The water-supply 
is obtained from a reservoir built in 1877 at a cost of 
Rs. 18,000. This resen'oir, which covers an area of 65 acres 
near (he town, is designed to contain 19,000,000 cubic feet 
of water, 

Begampur.^Village in the SholApur faMa of Sholipur 
District, Bombay, situated in 17* 34' N. and 75® 37' E., on the 
left bank of the Bhima river, about 15 miles south-west of 
ShoUpur city* Population (1901), 3,304* The place takes 
its name from one of Auiangieb’s daughters, who died while 
her father was encamped at Biahmapuri on the opposite Ijank 
of the river. She was buried at this place, and her tomb 
is a plain solid structure in a courtyard 180 feet S()uare. It 
overhangs the Bhima, from which it Is guarded by a strong 
masoniy wall now much out of repair* Round the tomb 
a market slowly sprang up, with the result that the suburb 
of Begampur outgrew the original village of Ghadeshwar, from 
which it if sepaiated by a watercourse. About Rs. 40,000 
Worth of thread, cloth, and grain change hands every year 
at the weekly market on Thursday, 'fhe village has a little 
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manufacture of coarse cotion doth or hhadi. It oonUms 

BiaSal^d!—VilUge in the randharput hiluha of Shott- 
pur District, Bombay, situated in 17' 34 '^ rS M 
on the Bhima, about 16 miles south-east of Pandh^ur town, 
PoiiuUtbn (1901), 1 , 574 - Bmhtnapuri has an old temple of 
Siddheswai enclosed in a paved court. 

annoyed at the continued Maiitha tabs to the North Dcc^^ 
encamped «iih his grand army at Biahmapun, where be 
lisbed his chief store, built a cantonment, and held ’ 

From Bmhmapuri the operations of his armies and 
of his empire were directed for five yeai^ n i 7 <* _ _ . 

mapuri cantonment was vacated, and Aurangieb marched to 

^H?tgi. -Village in the District and fa/uin of ShoUpur, 
i. ,6- N. »a ,s' 3 S' E, 9 ™l» 
east (rf Sholipur city- Population 1901), 

C.L It r 

section rf the Southern Mahratta line, iiw vn 

a di,p.n»r, .0 ll« Sou.h »9 M 

‘'■iSL.b.-T».a b *9 

DisrHct Bombay, situ&ted in *7 

.jhkh,. !»«<«> 

r. oi .IK * 

klion (jgai), 7 t 3 o*' ^*^1^ The founder began and bis 

son finished a "hlc llcMon. estends 

officos. ThUfon.on'”'"!' .boo,. hundid 

of . 0^0 

houses- Karmala F«* ^ Biligh*. dnoufih B«s» 
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Ihis traffic has bow passed to the railway, but Kattnila is still 
a large mart for cattle, grain, oil, and piece-goods. A wwltly 
market is hdd on Friday, and the town has a small weavinir 
industry. The water-supply is derived from wells thr» 
quarters of a mile to the south, the water being carried 
through an ^thenwarc conduit to dipping wells in the tu^-n. 
An annual fair is iidd Iwtic, lasting four days. The town 

tnunidpaliiy, 

esrabhshed in iSe?, had an average income during the deade 
ending 1901 of Rs. 8,Soo. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. Otioo. 
karmsia contains a Subordinate Judge's court, three schools, 

Mi*!’"® T ^ Americart Congregational 

M Ession^ tmd a clispemarj.', 

>l’« some 

name in Sliolapur District. Bombay, situated tn iS“ a' N. and 
75 3" E-, oa the south-east line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
^Iway. PopLiktioo (1901}. 5.365, The town has a fort, a 

of which t court, and three schools, one 

of which IS matntamed by the American Mission. 

MAlsiraa Village.—Head-quartera of the taMa of the 
same n^e in Sholipur District, Bombay, situated in 

^ i coniains an old Hemadponti 

lemple of Someshwar, and a shrine of Hanuman, on the^li 

uy pilgnms. There it one school. 

of Sholapur District, 

Bombay, situated ,n ly* 49' N. and 3^' 

Sholapur iTOd, about jo miles southHOast of Madha, on the 

J’opulation (190,), 4,904. 

hu-J L* outside the 

town, hu,It about ioo years ago by the local Dtshmukhs 

ChLdUl Nilltamhcshwar or 

Chiwdmmauh are l^h sad to have been built by Hemid- 

di ihriTS' yji “• ‘'^“^'’‘"theshwar temple 

during hr^ ^ys. beginning with the fourth of the briEht 

severely ,n the wax between Hindus «nd Musalmans at the 
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close of the thirteenth century, and the presertt Deshmukh 
and Deshplnde faiflilies of the Madha iaSttka claim descent 
from oHkers appoinlod by the victorious Musalmiliis,^ During 
the great Durgi-devi famine <1396-1403) the town is said to 
have been abandoned and to have taken twenty-five years 
to recover. Another local story says that Mohol was the 
residence of the god Nlgnatlt, who afterwards proceeded to 
VadvjiJ, 5 miles to the south-casL NflgnAth’s temples at 
Mohol and Vsdimi were built about lyjo by Ghongre, a rich 


merchant of VaJiiig. _ 

Pandharpur Towm—Hcfld*qiiarters of the the 

same name in Shol6pur District, Bombayt sititated in 17 41 N. 
and 7S* s6' El-i on the right or south bank of the Bhlma river, 
31 miles from Blrsi Road station on the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railtvay, with which it was connected in 1906 by on 
extension of the Bilisi Ught Railway. Population <1901), 
12,405. Hindus number 30,656; Muhammadans 1,317; 
Jains, 514. I’andharpuT is one of the most-frequented places 
of pilgrimage in the Bombay Presidency. 

The best of the town is rrom the opposite bank oi the 
Bbtma. When the river is full, the broad, winding st^m. 
gay with boats; the islet temples of Vishnupad and N 3 ™d; 
the rows of domed and spited tombs on the farther bank : the 
crowded flight of steps leading from the wat^; the ^tly 
banks, and among the tree-tops the spires and pm^cles of 
many large temples, combine to form a scene ^ much t«Muty 
and li^ The ddbris of former buildings have somewbat 
raised the level of the centre of the town. In that ^ the 
houses are comparatively well built, many of 
o, more storeys high, with plinths of hewn stone. P't 
is highly revered by Brahmans as containing a cclehmtcd 

Vishnu. Vilhoba’s temple is near the centre of fBrt 

of the town which is considered holy, and la called Pand^n- 
ihet^ or ■ the holy spot of Pandhari.' It has a length f^m 

Th. .0,™ ™ 
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cipaltty in 1855, and had an average income during the 
decade ending 1901 of Rs, 6y,4oo, In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs, 88 , 300 , of which the pilgrim tax contributed 
Rs. 5o>ooo, 'Die town is well supplied with water fmm a 
rewrvoif, about a mile south-west of the town, which was 
built hy the municipality in 1S74 at a cost of a lakhs. 'Jim 
Bhtma has eleven gMts or landings. Besides these, several 
stone pas;cments slope to the river. Pandharpur contains 
a Subordinate Judge’s court, six schools, including a high 
school, an itidusitiaJ school, and a school for girls^ and one 
dispensary. It is a station of the Indian Village klisston. 
Dumg the l^ine of 1876^ numbers of children were left 
'u siamng parents i while the famiDe lasted, the 

children were fed in the Gopilpur relief house. When the 
relief house was closed, an orphanage, the only institution of 
Its ktnd in the Bom hay Pre.sidency, was established from sub¬ 
scriptions, and the foundation stone was laid on October 10, 
1878. In eoimexion with the orphanage a foundling home 
wtte Ktablrshed from Rs. 10,000 subscribed in Bombay, to 
which a school of industry was added in November, rSSi, 

In 1659 the Bijapnr general A&al Khkn rmewnped at 
Pandharpnr on his way from BijSpur to U'ai in Sitlra, In 
*774 landliarpur was the scene of an engagement between 
^hurdth R^ Piisbwa and Trimbak Rao Mima, sent by 
tive Poona ministers to oppose him. In iSty an indecisive 
action was fought near Pandharpur between the PcshwS’a 
horse and the British troops under General Smith, who was 

I** *847 ‘he noted dacoit 
K^hujt Bh^-a was caught at Pandharpur by Lieutenant 
(afterwards General) Cell. During 1857 the office and the 
tretksury of the mamhiddr were attacked by rebels but 
successfully held ^ the police In ,879 Vasudeo Balwant 

a notonous dacoit leader, was captured on his wav 

to Pandlutrpur. ^ 

Pan^rpur has a huge export trade, valued at about 
K& 3,1^000 annually, m htka (sweet-smelling powder), mam. 
pul.s^ incense stick.s, saflJower oil. (red powder); rnoize, 
parched rice, and snuir, /* . 

[lor a full account of Pandharpur, its temples^ ^/fJ/4, and 
0 jects of interest, ancient and modern, see the Qaulletr of 
the Somhay President, voL x*, ppu 415-85 (1884X1 
SAngoIa Town.—Head-quarters of the AiVvi^tf of the same 
name rn Bholapur District, Bombay, situated in i;* a 6' N, 
and 75 12 E-, 19 miles south-west of Pandharpur, Fopu- 
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Lition (i9oi)j 4,763. Tlic fort, which u now esccupied b)f the 
tSiukit oRiceS) is ssid to have been built bj' a llijSpur Icing ^ 
and so prospeious was the town which grew up round it that, 
until it was plundered by Kolkit's Pathins in iSoi, it was 
locally called the Golden Slngola. The nturicipality, estab- 
l^ilied in 1835, had an average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of Rs. SiS®®- I" ^903-4 ihe income was 
Rs. 6,4&a The town oontaios a Subordinate Judge's mutt, 
SI schoDli a dispei]saiy+ 

ShoiapwClty = ‘sixteen villages').—Hcad^iuarters 

of ShoUpuT District, Bombay, situated in 17° 40' N, «td 7S* 
54' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Population 
fi8St), 6i,*3i, <1891) 6t,9iS. "'d (*90*) JS.*8a. Hindus 
nunib» 55,9883 McKammadiins, 16,103 j Jains, i,joo; and 


Chrisdans^ i,6St. 

The strong fort In the south-west comer of the city, sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch, is ascribed to Hasan Cangfli, the founder 
of the llahmani dynasty {i347)- 0" 'he dissolution of tha 
Jtinedom in 148^ ShoUpur was held by Zain khan, hut 
during the minority of his son it was sn 1511 besieged ^ 
taken by Katisill Kliln, who annexed it with ihe surroundti^ 
districts to the Bijapur kingdom. In 1513 Sholapur formed 
part of the dowry of Ismail Adil Shah's sister. S'vcn -n 
Zge 10 the king of Ahmsdnagar. But not bemg handed o« 
to Ahmadnagar, it was for forty years a source of »nstanl 
quarrels between the two dynasties, until it was 
Bijapur as the dowry of the Ahmadn^r 
f11:6si. In i06a, in accordance with ihe terms cJ the iraty 
of A^ ShoLlpur fort passed to the Mahals, from w_h(M 
possession it fell to the Nizam in t7^3. 

^ndra Pant, the Mmltha, threw ^his .te Jirim 

mad Shah the emperor. In t79S >' , -r 

to the Marftthas, after the battle of Khaidi. At ife dose of 
lha war with the Pehwa in tfiiS, it was stormed by General 

Munra. Since then the city has bet^ V’S^^'^nd 
importance, Its convenient aituauon between 
Hyderabad has made it, especially since the 
Sway in 1S59, the centre for the collection and di^nbution 
over J Inige extent of country. The chief mdustry of 

?ho!^r is the ninufactute of silk and cotton doth, more 
Sholipur IS itie -neaeisd as hand-loom weavers, 

tbM Sholapur tA one spinning and weaving 

Si and two spinning mills. The V77' 

Sholapur Spimiingand Wcavmg Company, wm opened m a77i 
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v!kh a capital of S kfehs. The three mills ha^e 5*8 looms and 
144.5*0 spindles^ giving emplDj^mcnt to more than 5,000 
persons. The total capital inviested is 30 lalchs, 

Sholapur is situated in the centre of a large plain i,8m feet 
above sfta.level, on the watershed of the Adila, a feeder of the 
Etna. To the south west, close to the city wall, lies the fort, 
and farther on are the officers’ bungalows of the'old cavalry 
line^ now mostly occupied by railway sen-ants and the nulway 
station. To the south is the Slddhcswar lake, with a temple in 
the centre. On the south-east bant of the lake is the muni¬ 
cipal garden; and about r,ooo yards more to the south-east 
arc the Collector’s office and bungalow. About too to 500 
yards south-west of the Collector's office stretch the officem’ 
bungalows of the old cantonment; to the west of the officers' 
bungalows are the Protestant church and the post office. 
The chief public building is the Ripon Hall. The old military 
cantoninent of SholApur has been trarutferred to the civil 
authotities, and is included within municipal limiia. No 
troops arc now Stationed here. 

SholSpur was formerly enclosed by a wall *4 miles in circuit, 
ut tSy*! fo give room to the growing town, the mtinici- 
pahly pulled down the whole of the east wall and parts on 
thf! south-west and north. ITie walls, w here still standing, are 
8 to 10 feet high, 4 to 6 feet wide at the base, and 3 to 4 feet 
wide ut the top. 


The fort 15 an irregular oblong about 130 yards by tjfi, 
endosed by a double Ime of lofty battlemented and towered 
•a s o roug stone 10 to ao yards apart, and surraunded, 
except on the east or Siddhesw^ar late side, by a wet moat 

30 deep. The whole wort 
Muhammac^ the outer wall dating from the fourteenth 
wniury, and the inner wall and four great s<)uare towers from 
he sixteenth and seventeenth centurici The outer wall, with 
battlemented curtains and four corner and twenty-ihree side 
musketry, and with openirtgs and vaulted 
™ ^ sdge of the 

and Iwlemented, nses 5 to 10 feet above the outer wall. It 

^ about twenty-live towers, exclusiv-e 0/ the four square 
lowers. OM— 


The houses in the city are mostly built of mud, but some- 
burnt bricks, nnd are covered with flat 
absence of any high ground in the 
neighbourhood, Sholapur is on all sides exposed to the winds. 
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The climate^ except during the months of March* April* and 
May* is ogre^le and healthy. The munkipaHty* establi^ed 
bi 1S5J, had an average income during ihe decade ending 1901 
of i| kkhs. In tga^-4 the income was ^ lakhs* including toanii 
from Govemment (Ra. 4S>Q«) octroi dues (Rs. &o,wo). 
Water works, constructed by the munidpaJity between 1879 
and i&Sr* give a daily supply of about 13^ gallons a head 
The water is drawn from the EkrOk lower level canal through 
a line of lo-inch pipes into a settling lank, and thence pumped 
by steam-power. SholApur has 3^ schools, attended hy 1,425 
boys and 63S giris^ including a Goveniraent high school wtih 
165 pupils, four middle schools, one normal school, an indus¬ 
trial and a commcrckl school There is also a kindergarten 
class supported by the American Missioni Besides the chief 
revenue and judicial oSEces there are two Subondinate Judges" 
courtis, two hospitals, of which one ts for females, and four 
dispensaries. Sholilpur Is the head-quarters of the American 
Froteslant Mission, which has branches at S villages in the 

^SholApur , 

VaJrtg*—Village in the Elrsi A^^u^^r of ShoMpur Dklrtct, 

Bombay, situated in 18*4*^ N, and 75“ 4^^ E., on the load 
competing Shompur city and B«rsi, r6 miles south-i^i of the 
latter place- Population Vairag is an im¬ 

portant trade centre with a weekly market on Wednesday, at 
which grain and other afiricultuial produce is purchased by 
Bombay merchants for export to foreign countries, 
village contains four schools, including one for girls* attended 
respectively by igo and 40 pupils. 
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